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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of December Data Releases 
(Based on data available as of January 18, 1984)! 


Summary2 


The economic recovery appeared to lose some of its vitali- 
ty in the fourth quarter, and it is likely that this slowdown 
will continue early in 1984. The moderation of growth has 
been most evident in domestic demand. The slowdown in 
household demand in the third quarter has extended into 
the fourth. At the same time, the initial upturn of business 
investment in plant and equipment in the third quarter re- 
mains weak. The external sector continued to contribute 
more to the recovery than has occurred in past cyclical up- 
turns, reflecting the healthy growth of industrial output in 
the United States and a firming of overseas demand. The 
narrowing of the sources of growth in domestic demand 
also has a regional dimension, as the increases in employ- 
ment since the summer have been confined to central 
Canada. Price increases have been restrained, notably by 
an increase in output-per-person-employed, moderate wage 
increases and weak commodity prices. 


Household demand for consumer goods and services and 
housing has continued to slow down, following the slight 
deceleration in the third quarter. While some of this 
weakening reflects the expiry of short-term stimuli, notably 
the CHOSP for housing and the sales tax exemption for 
furniture and appliance sales in Ontario, the fundamental 
determinants of household demand are not encouraging for 
a return to vigorous growth in the short term. In particular, 
real incomes in the fourth quarter will be checked by a 
pronounced slowdown of employment gains and by a con- 
tinued moderate trend in wage rates. A surge in consumer 
demand, then, will require a further drop in personal sav- 
ings. A drop in consumer confidence in the fourth quarter, 
however, is not encouraging for this prospect. Residential 
construction activity probably declined in the fourth quarter, 
reflecting the sharp drop in starts following the expiry of 
the CHOSP stimulus in the summer. New housing demand 
is being restrained by weak labour market conditions in 
western Canada, with construction of multiple units par- 
ticularly slow, partly due to the bleak job prospects among 
young persons entering the labour market. 


Based on the record of past cyclical upturns, one would 


1 All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead 
of the projected factor method employed in the numbers 
published by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in 
this report may differ from those published by the data source. 

2 The summary is published each month in Statistics Canada’s 
Daily Bulletin approximately one week following the data 
availability date. 


expect business investment in plant and equipment to rein- 
force the recovery at this point in the cycle. The recent 
performance of the related indicators, however, does not 
suggest that a substantial upturn in investment outlays is in 
the offing. In particular, imports of investment-related 
goods have decelerated in the fourth quarter, while the re- 
cent slowdown in orders received by manufacturers of in- 
vestment goods is consistent with the cutback in invest- 
ment intentions by large firms as expressed in the survey 
conducted by DRIE in November. This softness of invest- 
ment plans in Canada contrasts sharply with strong gains in 
the United States. Much of the weakness of investment in 
Canada originates in outlays for projects in utilities, 
pipelines, energy, and mining, which account for well over 
one-third of business investment in Canada. These sectors 
have cut back investment outlays partly because of lower 
projections for demand. Manufacturing investment does 
show signs of strengthening, although there are substantial 
differences by industry depending on capacity utilization 
and demand. 


The strong performance of the external sector through 
most of the recovery to date will have to be maintained to 
buttress growth, in light of the weakening trend in final 
domestic demand. The prospects for external demand re- 
main firmly positive in this regard, as the growth of exports 
has been sustained into November by expansion in the 
United States and an acceleration in the recovery of Euro- 
pean and Japanese demand within the OECD region. |m- 
port growth has begun to subside, a reflection of the 
flattening-out of domestic demand in the fourth quarter and 
of an easing of the sharp growth of petroleum imports, 
which had maintained total imports at high levels in the 
third quarter. 


The narrowing of the sources of growth in domestic de- 
mand also is reflected in the regional distribution of 
economic activity. Employment gains in the fourth quarter 
were largely confined to the manufacturing, financial and 
services industries, which are heavily concentrated in On- 
tario and Quebec. In fact, central Canada has accounted 
for all of the increase in employment since June, as net 
declines have since been registered in western Canada, 
notably Alberta and British Columbia. The weakness in 
labour market conditions in western Canada is the result of 
slowing activity in primary, construction, and service in- 
dustries, reflecting weak investment in the region and 
declining household demand in response to the slack in 
labour market conditions. Retail sales and housing starts 
remained relatively firm in central Canada in the fourth 
quarter, largely reflecting the effects of gains in 
employment. 


vu 


e Real domestic output grew by 0.3 per cent in October, 
equalling the average increase for the past four months. 
Most of the gain reflected higher activity in the auto sec- 
tor. Output had averaged a monthly gain near 0.8 per 
cent in the first half of the year. Most of the recent 
slowdown has originated in sluggish trade and construc- 
tion activity, while the manufacturing industry has 
decelerated steadily since June. The filtered diffusion in- 
dex fell from 77.2 to 75.9, the first decline this year in 
the revised data, indicating a narrowing of the sources of 
growth. 


The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
recovered by 2.2 per cent in volume in October, follow- 
ing appreciable declines in two of the previous three 
months. Durable goods, notably passenger cars and fur- 
niture and appliances, continued to dominate growth. 


The Conference Board index of consumer confidence 
stalled in the third quarter before a 20 point decline to 
103.3 in the fourth quarter, as all four components 
weakened. The index typically foreshadows consumer 
demand for durable goods about one quarter in advance. 


Housing starts rose to 137,000 units at annual rates in 
December, a level slightly above the average during 
1982. Most of the recent firming of single-family dwell- 
ing starts has occurred in central Canada, where labour 
market conditions are relatively good. Construction of 
multiples remained sluggish, notably in western Canada. 


Results for the labour force survey in December reveal 
a 0.4 per cent gain in employment, largely part-time, 
following a flattening-out in October and November. 
Together with a resumption of labour force growth, the 
unemployment rate was unchanged at 11.1 per cent in 
December. For the fourth quarter as a whole, employ- 
ment growth decelerated to 0.4 per cent from 1.3 per 
cent in the third, while the labour force contracted by 
0.3 per cent. These quarterly changes are consistent 
with the slowing of aggregate output and weakening 
consumer confidence respectively. Furthermore, all of 
the increase in employment since June is accounted for 
by central Canada, reflecting the preponderance of gains 
in manufacturing and financial services in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


Most of the indicators for the manufacturing sector 
have eased recently, and the marginal gains in employ- 
ment into December augur little reversal of this decelera- 
tion. The volume of real new orders dropped 20.5 per 


Vid 


cent in October, following the receipt of large contracts 
in shipbuilding which raised September by 24.1 per 
cent. The level of orders in October, however, is below 
that in August. This reflects the further deceleration in 
household-related industries initiated in the summer, as 
well as a slowing in investment-related industries from 
the initial rapid rates of recovery in the third quarter. 

The level of unfilled orders remains high (about $8.6 
billion in constant dollars), notably in transportation equip- 
ment and most non-durable goods industries. 


In October, the volume of manufacturing shipments in- 
creased by 1.3 per cent, after a 1.7 per cent gain in 
September. Most of the growth of activity early in the 
fall reflected the introduction of the new model year in 
the auto sector. Real inventory accumulation slowed 
from +$153 million in September to +$116 million in 
October. All of the slowdown originated in raw materials 
and goods-in-process, which indicates some moderation 
in production plans for the near term. The build-up of 
finished goods inventories accelerated marginally to 
+$85 million. The chances of a sustained voluntary 
build-up of stocks appear slight, as 92 per cent of 
manufacturers judged inventory levels to be about right 
or too high in the October business conditions survey. 


The short-term trend of the merchandise trade balance 
showed signs of firming at $1,360 million with the inclu- 
sion of data for November, following steady declines 
since May. The short-term trend for exports turned up 
for the second straight month, largely due to firming ex- 
port demand in overseas nations. Import growth 
decelerated to 3.0 per cent, as the recent sharp in- 
creases in petroleum imports appear to be easing and as 
the rapid rates of growth for investment-related materials 
evident in the third quarter has subsided. 


Prices were generally stable in November, as the raw 
material, manufacturing, and consumer price indices 
were little changed in the month. Moreover, this stability 
was widespread among the components. Continued 
sluggish rates of capacity utilization, which encourage 
further strong gains in productivity in the recovery, and 
high unemployment, which continues to dampen wages, 
augur little reversal of this moderate trend in the short 
term. 


Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index (1971=100) 
Filtered -————— Netto}, = a = 
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The leading indicator slowed rapidly again in October, from 
a rise of 1.79 per cent to 1.20 per cent. Increases re- 
main widespread among the components, indicating that 
economic growth will continue in the near term, albeit at a 
slower pace than in the recovery to date. Recent gains in 
output-per-person-employed and the sustained recovery 
among our trading partners, notably in the United States, 
should lend support to continued economic growth. Most 


of the components related to final domestic demand have 
weakened recently, however, and signs of a slowing in 
manufacturing emerged in October. The non-filtered index 
declined 1.0 per cent, the first drop in 15 months, as 
declines spread to six of the components, including 
manufacturing. The levels of the filtered and non-filtered 
indices were about the same at 146.63 and 146.7 
respectively. 


The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of personal expenditure on goods continued 
to decelerate in October, which signals the high probability 
of a slowdown in the growth of overall consumer demand 
in the near future. Furniture and appliance sales, and new 
motor vehicle sales, posted increases of 1.40 per cent 
and 0.96 per cent respectively, compared to the peak 
rates of growth of around 4 per cent recorded during the 
summer. Consumer spending should continue to progress 
slowly, given the increases in the non-filtered versions? in 
October and the increased supply of imported cars with 
the renewal of import agreements with Japan. 


The residential construction index4 declined again at a 
rapid rate in October, off 6.23 per cent, implying that 
work-put-in-place will remain at anemic levels in the fourth 
quarter. The downward trend of housing demand since 
June has been particularly marked in the Prairies, where 
labour market conditions continued to deteriorate during 
the recovery. The data on building permits and mortgage 
loan approvals indicate that the weakness was most pro- 
nounced for multiple housing, as monthly data on permits 
for single-family homes have edged up since the trough 
last spring. One factor that partly explains this difference 
is the weak recovery of employment among young 
workers, who are major users of multiple housing units. 


3 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current move- 
ment represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunate- 
ly, all such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of 
cyclical changes. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 
We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filter- 
ing the leading index and its components with minimum phase 
shift filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead 
time. See D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series’, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 
Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered 
index exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle 
speaks, a 2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false 
signals. The filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over 
this period and had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 
month lag at troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 
1952 to January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered ver- 
sion represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 
false signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate 
of 17.8 per cent. 

4 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


Employment of young workers has regained only 16.4 per 
cent (+74,000) of the preceding cyclical drop 
(—450,000) and has been little changed since July. 


Signs of a slowing of the recovery emerged in the in- 
dicators for manufacturing, which up to now had not 
reacted to the slowing of final demand. The 5.42 per cent 
increase in the filtered version of new orders for durable 
goods largely reflects the spectacular gain in shipbuilding 
in September (+48 per cent), which was offset by a 
decline in October. The weakening of shipments in most 
household-related industries continued to slow the 
recovery of the ratio of shipments to stocks of finished 
goods which increased by 0.01 to a level of 1.59. The 
slowdown in the average workweek and in employment 
strengthens the notion of a slower rate of recovery in the 
short term. The steady climb in unfilled orders, however, 
suggests that activity, even if slowing down, should con- 
tinue to rise for several months at least. 


The recovery of profits should continue, as Suggested by 
the steady increase in the percentage change of price per 
unit labour costs in manufacturing (up 0.02 to +0.72 per 
cent). The improvement of profit margins reflects the sus- 
tained increases of output-per-person-employed and the 
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2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) -—6.23 
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continued slowdown in average hourly earnings in October, 
in line with negotiated wage settlements in manufacturing in 
the third quarter. This moderate trend of wages should 
continue to ease the upward pressure on prices for 
manufactured goods. 


The leading indicator of the United States grew at a similar 
rate (+1.04 per cent) as in September, while U.S. demand 
for our products posted a moderate increase in the month 
(+1.5 per cent on a customs basis). Demand by the 
United States should continue to expand during the fourth 
quarter, as their industrial production remains vigorous 
while manufacturing orders in November reflected the 
renewed strength of consumer demand. At the start of the 
fourth quarter, the strength of our exports was partly at- 
tributable to overseas nations, recouping part of the 
declines registered in the third quarter. 


The financial market indicators recorded a weak perfor- 
mance in October, with the real money supply declining 
(—0.15 per cent) for the first time in nine months, while 
the Toronto stock exchange index rose only 0.29 per 
cent. Both indices declined in their non-filtered versions. 
Preliminary data, however, point to appreciable gains by 
the end of the quarter, which also is encouraging for the 
prospects for sustained recovery in 1984. These in- 
dicators, along with residential construction, have the 
longest leads at turning points in the business cycle. 


Output 


The growth of gross domestic product showed some signs 
of slackening in October, outside of a burst of activity in 
the auto sector related to the introduction of the new 
model year. The narrowing of the sources of growth was 
evident in a dip in the diffusion index, the first decline in 
11 months. Employment data into December augur little 
improvement, while job creation has been increasingly con- 
fined to central Canada in the fourth quarter. 


Gross domestic product eased to a 0.3 per cent gain in 
October, as the diffusion index slipped from 77.2 to 75.9. 
The increase in output largely originated in the auto sector, 
as increased auto assemblies (+8.9 per cent) in manufac- 
turing and higher trade in the auto sector more than ac- 
count for the rise in output. The auto trade sector was 
particularly strong, as retail auto sales were driven higher 
(+11.6 per cent) and wholesale activity grew 4.9 per 
cent, in response to increased imports from Japan follow- 
ing the introduction of new model lines and the renewal of 
import quotas negotiated in September. Domestic auto 
output also rose due to the introduction of the new model 
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year, and further gains are augured for January when 
Chrysler opens the second shift on its new van assembly 
line in Windsor. The increase in auto output also triggered 
substantial gains in feeder industries such as rubber and 
iron and steel. The concentration of auto activity in central 
Canada partly explains the more robust performance of 
employment and hence retail sales in this region compared 
to the rest of Canada in the fourth quarter. 


The goods-producing sector recorded a 0.3 per cent drop 
in output in October, as manufacturing output slowed while 
sharp declines were recorded in forestry and construction 
output. Manufacturing production rose 0.8 per cent, the 
fourth consecutive deceleration from the peak rate of in- 
crease of 1.8 per cent in June. Excluding the 8.9 per 
cent gain in motor vehicle production, manufacturing output 
declined by 0.1 per cent. The marginal gain in manufactur- 
ing employment between September and December augurs 
a further moderation, which is consistent with the recent 
stabilizing in the growth of shipments and with a build-up of 
finished goods inventories. The slackening of non- 
automotive output is most evident in non-durable consumer 
goods (0.1 per cent), construction materials (—1.8 per 
cent), and wood products (—1.1 per cent). This reflects 
the recent weakening of housing starts in North America, 
also evident in a 12.7 per cent drop in forestry output in 
October, and the softness of consumer demand for non- 
durable goods in Canada. Weak international demand for 
metals continued to restrain smelting and refining activity, 
while mining output was checked to a small increase after 
a 10.4 per cent gain last month. The reestablishment of 
an equilibrium between energy supply and demand, evident 
in a Slowing trend of crude oil imports, also was visible in 
lower output of primary mineral fuels and refined petroleum 
in October, following five consecutive monthly gains. 


Output in service-producing industries jumped 0.7 per 
cent in October, following marginal growth during the sum- 
mer. Virtually all of the upturn originated in increased trade 
and transportation activity, as output fell slightly in the 
financial, service, and public administration industries. The 
weakness in these latter industries is likely to be accen- 
tuated in November, in light of the spate of labour disputes 
in services and public administration in B.C. in the first two 
weeks of November. Data on service employment for 
December indicate that most of these losses will be 
recouped in the subsequent month. 


Households 


Employment advanced slowly in December, as the gain 
was not sufficient to reverse a substantial slowdown in 
fourth quarter growth to 0.4 per cent. Moreover, recent 


gains have been increasingly confined to manufacturing 
and financial industries in Ontario and Quebec. The 
recovery of labour market conditions also was highly 
segmented by age group in 1983, as labour demand re- 
mains sluggish for relatively young and old workers. The 
weakness of employment for youths also contributed to an 
ongoing weak level of starts of multiple housing units. This 
has partly offset signs of a firming of activity in single 
housing starts towards the end of the fourth quarter. Retail 
sales rebounded in October after sharp declines in two of 
the prior three months, although most of the increase was 
confined to motor vehicles and furniture and appliances. 
Household demand remains sluggish in western Canada, 
where labour market conditions are relatively weak. 


Total employment rose 0.4 per cent (+43,000) in 
December, in a resumption of growth following no net 
change in October and November. As a result, quarterly 
growth decelerated from 1.3 per cent in the third to 0.4 

_ per cent in the fourth. Most of the increase in December 
reflected a rebound in service industries (+29,000), 
notably in B.C. following a weak performance in November, 
and further gains in finance, insurance, and real estate 
agencies (+7,000, the fourth straight rise) and manufac- 
turing (up 2,000, the eighth consecutive monthly increase, 
although the gains since September have been marginal). 
The concentration of the financial and manufacturing in- 
dustries in Quebec and Ontario is evident in the heavy 
concentration of employment gains in the fourth quarter in 
this region (in fact, central Canada reaped all of the rise in 
total employment in the last six months). 


Employment in goods-producing industries (excluding 
agriculture) declined by 5,000 in December, due to an ac- 
centuation of the weakness evident in primary industries 
(—1,000) and construction (—6,000) since the summer. 
Slackening demand for most metal and wood products in 
world markets, and sluggish domestic demand for home 
and plant construction account for this weakness. Employ- 
ment in the service sector rose by 41,000 in total, 
although this was not sufficient to prevent a slowdown in 
fourth quarter growth to 0.4 per cent. All industries 
recorded increases, notably finance in central Canada and 
services in B.C. (see Finance 16/1/84). Most of the jobs 
created in the service industry were part-time work for 
women (+23,000 unadjusted). About one-third of the 
people who took part-time jobs would have preferred full- 
time employment. 


The labour force expanded by 0.4 per cent (+48,000), 
to match the gain in employment and maintain the 
unemployment rate at 11.1 per cent. Most of the gain oc- 
curred for women (+28,000) and men (+18,000) aged 


25 and over. In the fourth quarter, only women aged 25 
and over increased their participation rate. Limited job op- 
portunities for youths aged 15 to 24, and slackening 
labour demand in goods-producing industries which tradi- 
tionally hire more males, served to restrain the labour force 
for these groups. The notion that the softening of labour 
demand is having a restraining effect on labour supply is 
supported by the gains in the number of discouraged 
workers in November and December (+10,000 and 
+24,000 respectively in the unadjusted data). This recent 
trend marks a reversal from the declines recorded through 
most of 1983, and is in line with the sharp decline in con- 
sumer confidence in the fourth quarter. The recent in- 
crease in discouraged workers also has been evident for 
youths and women aged 25 and over, notably in Quebec, 
Ontario, and B.C. These groups have recently experienc- 
ed an increase in the average duration of unemployment, 
which also led many to quit the labour force to return to 
school or to accept part-time jobs and abandon the search 
for full-time employment. 


The deterioration of labour market conditions continued to 
be unevenly distributed by region, as well as by sex and 
age group. In terms of the unemployment rate by region, 
unemployment remained at high levels in British Columbia 
(13.6 per cent) and Alberta (11.0 per cent, a new peak) 
due to weak labour demand, as employment in these two 
provinces remained below June levels. Employment in 
Alberta declined sharply in both November and December 
(—13,000) as primary, construction, and service industries 
contracted in the face of weak external demand for crude 
materials and declining consumer demand. Employment in 
Alberta is down 0.7 per cent in the past year, while labour 
force growth has stalled. The filtered trend of employment 
remained downward in all industries except manufacturing 
and transportation. Labour market conditions in British 
Columbia improved in December, after the labour disputes 
in forestry and public administration were resolved. 
Employment bounced back by 13,000 in December, 
although it remained below the level in September and was 
up only 1.8 per cent in the past year. The December in- 
crease was particularly marked in the service industry, 
which largely reflects a recovery from a strike-induced 
decline in November when consumer demand plummetted 
in B.C. (retail sales dropped 8 per cent in the month). 


The ongoing high rate of unemployment in Quebec reflects 
the particularly large entry of women into the labour force 
(+5.2 per cent) in response to a rapid expansion of hiring 
(+6.3 per cent) in the past year, notably in the trade, 
finance, and service industries. Sluggish demand in the 
primary sector (notably metal and wood products) and a 
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flattening-out of growth in manufacturing (reflecting the 
predominance in output of consumer non-durable goods, 
for which sales have softened recently) has curtailed 
employment growth to +28,000 in the last three months. 
This put the year-over-year gain at +4.9 per cent. The 
recovery in Ontario was sustained by higher activity in the 
financial and service industries in November (+27 ,000) 
and December (+14,000), although the manufacturing 
sector should pick up speed again in the first quarter when 
the auto and steel producers plan major increases in hir- 
ing. Employment in Ontario has risen the fastest (+5.2 
per cent) in the recovery, and the unemployment rate con- 
tinued to decline steadily (from 10.1 per cent in August to 
8.9 per cent in December) compared to a flattening-out in 
other regions. The more sluggish demand for female 
employment in the recovery in Ontario (+4.1 per cent) 
relative to Quebec (+6.1 per cent) has helped to delay a 
substantial upturn in female participation (+1.9 per cent in 
Ontario versus +5.2 per cent in Quebec), which has given 
a false impression of a significantly stronger overall 
recovery in Ontario when using unemployment as a 
yardstick. 


The increasing segmentation of the labour market by 
region, and more importantly by sex and age group, 
renders the analytical interpretation of movements in the 
aggregate data more difficult, a trend that will probably 
continue over the medium term as the economy appears 
engaged in a series of important structural changes in 
labour supply and demand. While the female labour force 
participation rate has recovered the declines related to 
the recession to attain a level of 52.6 per cent in 
December, there is reason to believe that further large 
gains will be forthcoming in 1984, which will limit the 
possible reductions in the overall unemployment rate. Up 
to December 1983, most of the recovery in female par- 
ticipation rates had occurred in Quebec, as a resumption 
of the historical upward evolution has been retarded in 
most other provinces by weak demand. The accentuated 
gain in Quebec partly reflects stronger labour demand, as 
well as a lower starting point relative to the rest of 
Canada. At the same time, most of the increase in the 
female labour force in the past year represents a re-entry 
by women who had been out of the labour force for more 
than a year. Both re-entrants by women after leaving the 
job market for less than a year and new female entrants 
continued to flow into the labour force at rates only slightly 
above the 1982 average. This suggests that if and when 
labour demand improves further, this will trigger an accom- 
panying influx of women, in line with the recent upward 
trend evident for Quebec. 
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A return to upward growth for relatively young and old 
workers in the economy appears less certain than for 
women aged 25 to 54. This is because participation rates 
remain depressed by weak labour demand for these 
groups, as people in the 15 to 19 and the 54 and over 
age groups have benefitted little from the recovery in 
1983. In the past year, employment opportunities for 
these groups have been marginal at best (—32,000 and 
+12,000 respectively), and labour force participation has 
been correspondingly weak. This weakness has occurred 
despite a number of job creation programs oriented to 
youths, and a liberalization of the regulations concerning 
mandatory retirement. In Europe, by contrast, most coun- 
tries (notably Germany and France) are encouraging early 
retirement to help alleviate a chronic unemployment pro- 
blem (FT 21/12; Ecst 3/12). 


The housing sector showed signs of stabilizing, after 
deteriorating steadily for several months. The November 
increase in housing starts to 119,000 units, up 6.2 per 
cent from October, indicates that residential investment 
was bottoming out in the fourth quarter. Furthermore, the 
level of residential building permits in September and Oc- 
tober (135,200 and 147,600 units respectively), points to 
a firming of housing starts. Quebec, which reached 
35,400 starts in October (a 33.6 per cent jump from 
September), was almost entirely responsible for the in- 
crease recorded at the national level. All other regions 
were down, with the exception of the Atlantic Region. The 
leading indicator of residential construction based on 
building permits in constant dollars slipped again in 
September to a level of 91.6. However, the gains 
registered in the non-filtered version of the index along 
with conditions favourable to continuing recovery suggest 
that the indicator will soon stabilize. 


The single-family housing market improved after declining 
following the termination of the Canadian Home Ownership 
Stimulation Program (CHOSP). Starts in urban areas rose 
for the third straight month, up 6.9 per cent from the 
previous month to 62,000 units in November. The stability 
of interest rates coupled with the amendment to Registered 
Home Ownership Savings Plan (RHOSP) rules to allow a 
$10,000 deduction against taxable income appears to be 
encouraging renters to buy. After dropping in the third 
quarter, housing starts in Quebec rose strongly to 18,800 
units in November, a 33.3 per cent increase from Oc- 
tober. The substantial pool of renters in the province and 
the government's Corvée-Habitation program contributed to 
the upswing in activity. (Under the program, people who 
bought houses by December 31, 1983 were guaranteed a 
three-year mortgage at 9.5 per cent and a grant of at least 


$2,000). The program extends until July 1984, but will 
undergo some changes. The grant will be only $1,000 
and will be conditional on a contribution of at least $500 
by the municipality. Nevertheless, the guaranteed interest 
rate remains at 9.5 per cent. Ontario, another mainstay of 
single-family residential construction, continued to make 
gains, as housing starts increased to 25,400 units, up 3.7 
per cent from October. The economic recovery in this 
province favours the expansion of this type of housing. 
The Atlantic Region also posted an increase, while the 
situation in British Columbia and the Prairies continued to 
deteriorate, as did labour market conditions. 


The multiple housing sector, which is closely tied to the 
formation of new households, is being seriously affected 
by the high unemployment rate among young people. 
Multiple housing starts in urban areas remained sluggish in 
November at only 42,000 units. Quebec was the only 
province in which the number of multiple housing starts 
(16,600 units) rose in November. The construction of 

~ small condominiums eligible for the Corvée-Habitation pro- 
gram was partly responsible for this increase. In British 
Columbia, the number of starts remained stable at 9,800 
units in November. The low vacancy rates for apartment 
buildings with six or more units in metropolitan areas of this 
province suggest a resumption of activity in this sector. In 
all other regions, multiple housing starts continued to lose 
ground in November. 


The volume of retail sales jumped by 2.2 per cent in Oc- 
tober, following three months of sluggish consumer de- 
mand. The gain raised retail sales to a level about 1 per 
cent above the third quarter average, which should assure 
growth for the fifth consecutive quarter. However, the 
highly-localized sources of growth, concentrated in cars 
and furniture and appliances in central Canada, and slug- 
gish employment growth for the fourth quarter as a whole 
suggest that consumer demand is unlikely to accelerate in- 
to the second year of recovery. 


Spending on durable goods rose by 4.5 per cent, com- 
pared to moderate increases of about 1 per cent for semi- 
durable and non-durable goods. The strength of sales of 
durable goods appeared to reflect a number of short-term 
factors. Over half (55 per cent) of the gain in October 
originated in cars (+9.5 per cent) and furniture and ap- 
pliances (+5.3 per cent), notably in Ontario and Quebec. 
The rebound in furniture and appliance sales followed 
sharp declines in August and September, when sales in 
Ontario plummetted following the re-imposition of the pro- 
vincial sales tax on these goods. The upturn in October 
appeared to reflect the end of the downward correction 
that typically follows sales tax or rebate-induced increases 


in demand. At the same time, furniture and appliances 
ordered before August 11 are exempt from the provincial 
sales tax, and part of the October gain probably reflected 
delivery by manufacturers of these goods. An additional 
stimulus to sales in Ontario was the heavy concentration of 
RHOSP accounts in Ontario, which can be used for the 
purchase of furniture and appliances before December 31, 
1984. The CMHC estimates that about 40 per cent of the 
550,000 RHOSP accounts in Canada, containing between 
$1.5-$2.0 billion, reside in Ontario (CMHC Fourth Quarter 
1983 Housing Outlook; GM 12/12/83). If the tax change 
contained in the 1983 spring federal budget incites even a 
small proportion of RHOSP holders to buy furniture and ap- 
pliances, this would have a significant impact on sales 
before year-end. Car sales across Canada were boosted 
by a 65 per cent jump in imported vehicle sales in Oc- 
tober, reflecting the easing of shortages of Japanese cars 
following the renewal of import quotas early in the autumn. 


It is also interesting to note that, on a regional basis, the 
surge in demand for durable goods in central Canada 
followed the sharp gain (+2.9 per cent) in manufacturing 
employment in September. This strengthening in labour 
demand probably encouraged households to buy durable 
goods, which are predicated on the assumption by 
households that future income prospects are bright. 
Whether this stimulating effect will long continue is ques- 
tionable, however, aS manufacturing employment in central 
Canada has risen only gradually from October to 
December, partly because the upturn in consumer demand 
in October was not reflected in increased orders placed 
with manufacturers. For the moment, at least, retailers ap- 
pear to be behaving cautiously by meeting higher demand 
through reducing their already low inventories. More 
generally, total employment growth in Canada has slowed 
markedly from about 1.3 per cent in the second and third 
quarters to only 0.4 per cent in the fourth. Labour de- 
mand remains sluggish in western Canada. Together with 
widespread labour disputes in B.C. in the fourth quarter, 
retail sales in western Canada continued to lag behind the 
Canada average. The accentuation of provincial govern- 
ment restraint programs in Alberta and B.C., with little pro- 
spect of an offsetting pick-up in business investment, 
augurs poorly for a reversal in 1984. For example, the 
survey of large firm investment intentions conducted by the 
Department of Regional and Industry Expansion reveals a 
19.9 per cent drop in nominal business investment in B.C. 
and 7 per cent in Alberta in 1984, reflecting the weakness 
of the mining, oil and gas, pipeline, and utilities industries 
in these regions. Employment in central Canada should 
receive a further boost from the revival of investment in the 
manufacturing sector. 
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Prices 


Prices were steady in November, as a number of factors 
helped to ease inflationary pressures. The unadjusted 
Consumer Price Index was unchanged. The seasonally ad- 
justed Industry Selling Price Index edged up 0.1 per cent 
and the Raw Materials Price Index posted a 0.2 per cent 
decline. Moreover, this pattern of stability was 

widespread, as the price of a large number of goods and 
services remained practically unchanged. The major fac- 
tors contributing to this trend were a redistribution of the 
sources of growth and productivity gains in Canada, as 
well as competition and restrained price movements in the 
international markets. While the slowdown in retail sales in 
November helped to curtail the advance in the CPI and in 
prices of manufactured consumer goods, the firming in in- 
vestment spending and exports had no noticeable effect on 
prices because of low capacity utilization rates in most in- 
dustries that produce these goods. 


The unadjusted Consumer Price Index was unchanged in 
November, as few goods and services posted large 
enough changes in price to affect significantly the overall 
CPI. Only one of the subindexes of the CPI made a net 
contribution higher than 0.10 per cent. (This measurement 
is based on the variation of the subindex in question and 
its weight in the CPI. It corresponds to the amount by 
which the CPI would have increased if all other subindexes 
had remained unchanged.) A 3.0 per cent rise in car and 
truck prices (due to the new model year) contributed 
+0.18 per cent to the CPI, but this increase was offset by 
lower prices for gasoline (—1.9 per cent) and fresh fruit 
(—11.4 per cent). It is interesting to note that the direc- 
tion of these three components will probably be reversed 
in the near future, which indicates the volatility of these 
movements. 


Gasoline prices have fluctuated strongly since the March 
increase led by higher crude oil prices. They decreased 
by 15.8 per cent between March (133.2) and May 
(112.1), rebounded 22.4 per cent by August (137.2) and 
slipped 4.8 per cent by November (130.6). The size of 
the March to August fluctuation partly reflected sharp varia- 
tions in industry inventories. A more even balance bet- 
ween stocks and sales should dampen short-term price 
variations. Furthermore, the low level of demand relative to 
production and distribution capacity together with the price 
freeze on Canadian crude oil until 1985 should prevent 
any major cyclical upturn in gasoline prices, although 
refineries will attempt to recoup recent price cuts 

(GM 5/1). 
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The 11.4 per cent drop in fresh fruit prices was due to the 
increase in seasonal supplies of some fruits. This 
downward trend usually continues until February, but it 
could be reversed earlier as a result of the damage caused 
by frost in the southeastern United States. Fresh 
vegetable prices are also likely to be affected. The prices 
of other foods, including meat and bakery and cereal pro- 
ducts, will probably rise in response to recent price in- 
creases further back in the distribution chain. 


For the most part, there was little variation in the prices of 
other items in the CPI, which reflected the moderating ef- 
fect of supply and demand on inflation. The selling prices 
of Canadian manufactured goods rose marginally between 
August and November, and the prices of imported end pro- 
ducts have been at almost the same level for a year. Fur- 
thermore, productivity continued to rise and the trend-cycle 
of unit labour costs was negative (—0.43 per cent in 
September). Consumer demand maintained its slow up- 
ward trend, which has fostered moderation in price 
increases. 


The seasonally adjusted Industry Selling Price Index con- 
tinued to advance very slowly (+0.1 per cent) in 
November, as it has since September. The diffusion index 
of the prices of selected manufactured goods (about 
1,700, excluding coal and petroleum products, for which 
the prices are not recorded in the current month) also in- 
dicate a decline in inflation, despite the spread of the 
recovery. The percentage of manufactured goods showing 
a drop in price has decreased steadily since the beginning 
of the economic recovery. The percentage posting in- 
creases, which was up in the first few months of expan- 
sion, has been falling since June. Consequently, the 
prices of a growing number of goods have remained un- 
changed from month to month over the same period (74.2 
per cent in November, compared with 68.9 per cent in 
June). 


A number of factors appear to be responsible for the re- 
cent moderate behaviour of industry selling prices. The 
trend in the costs of the factors of production has been 
generally favourable. The prices of most basic com- 
modities have remained fairly stable since April 1983, after 
rising rapidly early in the recovery. Wage increases have 
been small, as average hourly earnings have remained vir- 
tually unchanged for a year. Moreover, collective 
agreements signed in the second and third quarters also 
point to a further easing of wage pressures. Settlements 
without COLA clause in the third quarter called for a 3.7 
per cent increase in base wage rates, compared with 5.8 
and 6.6 per cent in the first and second quarters respec- 
tively. Together with strong productivity gains, unit labour 


costs in manufacturing continued to decline (the trend- 
cycle posted a 0.25 per cent drop in September). 


It is likely that the recent acceleration of productivity gains, 
along with the recent slowdown in the ISPI, partly reflect a 
redistribution of the sources of growth. First, the 
slowdown in consumer demand, evident in new orders 
received by Canadian manufacturers, curbed price in- 
creases in these industries even though their productivity 
gains were expected to slow because of relatively high 
capacity utilization rates. Secondly, the very low capacity 
utilization rates in capital goods industries contribute to 
considerable productivity gains and at the same time 
restrain price increases. The signs that this redistribution 
process will continue augur well for inflation in the near 
term. 


The growth of export demand has not significantly affected 
prices, mainly because international competition has been 
spurred by capacity underutilization and the appreciation of 
the Canadian dollar against the Japanese yen and major 
European currencies (see Table 75). International competi- 
tion also helped limit price increases on a number of 
goods. For example, even though demand is strong, auto 
makers raised prices of new models by only 3.0 per cent. 


The decline in interest payments that had helped prevent a 
rise in costs eased in the third quarter. Interest expenses 
fell by $400 million (—22.8 per cent) in manufacturing bet- 
ween the second quarter of 1982 and the second quarter 
of 1983, holding the increase in total operating costs to 
5.2 per cent (instead of 5.9 per cent if interest payments 
had remained unchanged during the period). The stabiliza- 
tion of interest rates resulted in a levelling-off of debt ser- 
vice costs in the third quarter. 


The Raw Materials Price Index (not seasonally adjusted) 
declined 0.2 per cent in November to the same level as in 
May 1983. The November decrease was not as evenly 
distributed as the one in October, as three of the eight ma- 
jor components were down compared with four in October 
and five in September. Lower prices for copper, silver and 
gold pushed down the non-metallic ores index by 3.0 per 
cent. The movement of common metals prices on interna- 
tional markets in December points to a firming among 
metals whose prices plummeted during the fall (particularly 
copper) (FT 24/12). There is no sign of a Surge in prices 
of those goods because the expansion of world demand 
has remained slow and weak in relation to production 
capacity. Some Canadian producers have decided to cut 
production rather than prices, and developing countries are 
selling at sharp discounts to improve their export earnings 
(GM 15/12). 


Prices of agricultural products were generally quite stable 
in November. The 2.1 per cent upturn in cattle prices pro- 
bably indicates that the beef cycle has bottomed-out, and 
higher prices for fresh fruit and vegetables, as a result of 
the cold weather in the southeastern United States, should 
exert upward pressure on food prices. 


Business Investment 


According to the survey of investment intentions of the 
Department of Regional Industrial Expansion, major firms 
plan to reduce nominal capital spending by 0.3 per cent in 
1984 compared to 1983. This weak outlook is largely at- 
tributable to the completion of major pipeline and electric 
power projects and the sluggishness of the mining and 
energy sectors. Other industries intend to increase their 
outlays, particularly the manufacturing industry. 


According to the survey of investment intentions of the 
Department of Regional Industrial Expansion (DRIE), 
businesses are planning almost the same amount of capital 
expenditures in current dollars (—0.3 per cent) in 1984 as 
in 1983. Current dollars are used in this analysis because 
the forecast increase in prices seems to be slow in ad- 
justing to the marked deceleration of inflation. An increase 
of 8.3 per cent was applied to 1983 data, even though 
the implicit price indexes for non-residential construction 
and machinery and equipment outlays advanced only 3.5 
and 2.4 per cent respectively between the second quarter 
of 1982 and the third quarter of 1983. A 7.5 per cent 
rise is anticipated in 1984, according to the DRIE survey. 


The forecasts do not augur well for capital spending in 
1984. Plant and equipment outlays in the third quarter of 
1983 were higher than the most recent available survey 
conducted by Statistics Canada had forecast for 1983. 
The downward revision of 1983 spending plans suggested 
by the DRIE survey (—5.5 per cent) suggests that invest- 
ment intentions were not expanded between mid-year and 
October. The long-term outlook will be affected by the 
revision of investment intentions, which tend to rise 
substantially during sustained recovery. 


The expected sluggishness of capital spending should not 
be interpreted as a lack of vigour in all sectors of the 
Canadian economy. The primary factors in the $600 million 
decrease forecast for 1984 were pipeline construction 
(—$400 million, or —26.0 per cent) and the electric power 
sector (—$820 million, or —11.0 per cent). The major 
part of these reductions resulted from the completion of 
major projects that helped push up investment in Canada 
between 1979 and 1981, a period of stagnant capital 
spending in many industrialized nations. These declines 
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and the small increase forecast for oil and gas exploration 
and development (+2.9 per cent) also reflect uncertainty 
and anticipated weakness in long-term energy demand. 


The weakness of oil demand in relation to production 
capacity seems to reflect more than a cyclical contraction 
of demand since oil consumption relative to production 
ratio has dropped appreciably. The factors that contributed 
to this development are expected to persist, notably the in- 
crease in energy efficiency in transportation and production 
and the substitution of other forms of energy (although this 
has slowed). Furthermore, the sectors with the strongest 
secular growth such as high technology and services con- 
sume less energy. Oil prices which have been sustained 
at their current level by the OPEC countries through pro- 
duction cuts are therefore unlikely to rise (Fortune 26/12). 
At the current international price, and with the help of sub- 
sidies, however, many exploration projects continue to be 
profitable. 


Government policies that regulate prices and production 
and subsidize exploration also have a major impact on the 
oil and gas sector. For example, the increase in the value 
added of mining services in the third quarter (+13.8 per 
cent) is largely attributable to the drilling subsidy program 
of Alberta, which injected $100 million into the industry 
over the summer. The termination of the program in 
September probably resulted in weak activity in this sector 
in the fourth quarter. Similarly, the growth of activity in 
frontier areas is closely tied to government assistance. A 
number of economic factors should also help improve the 
conditions for exploration. The expansion of production- 
related demand for hydrocarbons is boosting the sources 
of internal financing of these companies, which rose 9.8 
per cent between the third quarter of 1982 and the third 
quarter of 1983. However, this was partially offset by the 
need to reduce debt loads. In the primary sector, oil com- 
panies reinvested 64 per cent of their savings during the 
first half of 1983, compared with 96 per cent in 1982 
(OW 5/12). 


Manufacturing industries plan to invest 15.8 per cent more 
in 1984 than in 1983. This increase and the one in 
transportation and storage (+9.2 per cent) reflect a more 
vigorous cyclical upturn in these industries than in other 
sectors. This cyclical feature of manufacturing and 
transportation is reinforced further by the shorter gestation, 
installation and return times of many capital investment pro- 
jects, particularly in machinery and equipment. 


The mining industry (excluding oil and gas) plans to invest 
3.6 per cent more in 1984 after a 7.5 per cent cutback in 
1983. These companies are affected by slack demand, 
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low prices and poor balance sheets. The long-term debt 
of metal mining firms, which is at very high levels in rela- 
tion to shareholders’ equity (46.5 per cent in the third 
quarter of 1983, compared with 25.5 per cent in the 
same quarter in 1981), has decreased very little since the 
fourth quarter of 1982. 


The notion that the weakness in investment is concen- 
trated in specific, albeit important, sectors is supported by 
the leading and coincident indicators. Filtered building per- 
mits in constant dollars continued to climb (+2.1 per 
cent), with the inclusion of November data. This leading 
indicator encompasses sectors that expect to increase 
capital spending, notably manufacturing, trade and finance. 
Contract awards for engineering work between January 
and November 1983 were 32.5 per cent below the level 
recorded for the same period in 1982, mainly because of 
the pipeline and electric power components (—77.7 and 
—82.5 per cent respectively). 


Demand for imported investment goods (mostly machinery 
and equipment) maintained its upward momentum. 
However, import figures reveal a marked slowdown in the 
growth rate of machinery and equipment outlays. The 
trend-cycle of a number of imported investment goods 
recorded high rates of growth in June and July (industrial 
machinery, drilling and excavating equipment, metal 
fabricating machinery and office equipment) or earlier (farm 
and telecommunications equipment, aircraft and other 
transportation equipment). Only one item (engines) con- 
tinued to post an acceleration in its trend-cycle after 
November data were included. The easing probably 
reflects a correction following the sharp acceleration in the 
trend-cycle at the beginning of the upturn in machinery and 
equipment outlays, rather than renewed weakness in the 
determinants of this type of investment. In fact, it appears 
as if a pent-up demand for these goods had built up during 
the recession, as for some consumer goods, and this 
phenomenon led to a surge of buying early in the 
recovery, even in sectors where economic conditions had 
not yet improved significantly (agriculture, for example). 
Nevertheless, the growth rate of the trend-cycle of im- 
ported investment goods remained positive and relatively 
high, with the exception of the drilling equipment and 
metal-fabricating machinery components, which fell in 
response to the downturns of oil and gas exploration and 
base metals prices. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing data for October indicated a flattening-out of 
the growth of shipments. This is consistent with the slow- 
ing trend of employment in manufacturing in the fourth 


quarter, following the sharp gain in September. The 
underlying trend of new and unfilled orders in most in- 
dustries also gave some signs of easing, although the 
growth rate remained very high due to the accumulation of 
orders in the shipbuilding and machinery industries. 
Manufacturing remains the most dynamic sector in the ex- 
pansion, despite the signs of a moderation in the rate of in- 
crease. Employment has recorded an unbroken string of 
eight monthly gains since May 1983, and large manufac- 
turing firms intend to boost nominal investment outlays by 
8.5 per cent in 1984 (this compares to a 10 per cent 
decline in the non-manufacturing sector). 


The filtered trend of real shipments growth was virtually 
unchanged at +1.54 per cent in October. The stabilizing 
of growth reflects a decline in the diffusion index of 
shipments from 95 per cent to 85 per cent over the last 
two months. Shipments continued to moderate in 
household-related industries, notably non-metallic minerals 
-due to the recent softening of house construction and of 
non-durable consumer goods sales such as food and 
beverages, textiles, and clothing. There was little sign in 
the non-filtered versions of new orders that the pick-up of 
consumer demand in October will in itself lead to a reversal 
of these trends, unless accompanied by a further 
strengthening of sales. There were also signs of a 
slowdown of the recent burst of activity in petroleum refin- 
ing, aS shipment growth slackened for the first time in nine 
months. Import data for crude petroleum in November 
augur a further easing of activity, as inventories apparently 
have been rebuilt to satisfactory levels. There also were 
indications of a tapering-off of the rapid upturn in business 
investment-related industries. This is consistent with the 
recent slackening in the related data on orders and imports 
and the disappointing results of the DRIE survey of invest- 
ment intentions for 1984. The growth of most export- 
oriented industries stabilized in October, particularly for 
wood, paper and allied, and transportation equipment. This 
is in accord with the stable trend of export demand for 
manufactured products except for wood products, where 
the negative impact of the recent downturn in American 
demand apparently has been offset by inventory accumula- 
tion to avert the disruptive effect of labour disputes in the 
B.C. forest industry. 


Inventory accumulation in constant dollars slowed from 
$153 million in September to $116 million in October. All 
of the slowdown originated in raw materials and goods-in- 
process in durable goods industries, which may indicate 
some moderation in production plans for the fourth 

quarter. This notion is reinforced by the accelerating build- 


up in stocks of finished goods, from +$75 million in 
September to +$85 million in October. The build-up of 
finished goods was widespread, with the largest accumula- 
tions (+$76 million) occurring in the motor vehicle, 
petroleum, and machinery industries. These increases pro- 
bably reflected voluntary increases, as inventory-to-sales 
ratios were at low levels. There were signs in the import 
data for November, however, that the need to rebuild 
petroleum stocks (up nearly $200 million at annual rates in 
the last four months) is dissipating. More generally, the 
voluntary accumulation of stocks is likely to be limited in 
the near term by high financing costs and the desire by 
firms to rebuild liquidity. For example, the October 
business conditions survey found that 92 per cent of 
manufacturers judged inventory levels to be about right or 
too high. There also were small increases in inventories in 
those household-related sectors where demand has slowed 
recently, such as food and beverages, textiles, and non- 
metallic minerals. 


The filtered version of new orders in constant dollars ac- 
celerated from +2.51 per cent to +3.01 per cent. The 
diffusion index of orders remained steady at 90 per cent. 
Most of the upturn reflected the recent surge in orders for 
transportation equipment, notably shipbuilding, which rose 
from +2.70 per cent to +9.68 per cent over the last two 
months. In the short term (probably until September 
1984), the influx of orders for ships will be most evident in 
the iron and steel industry, as the steel inputs must be 
manufactured before activity in shipyards picks up (FP 
5/11). Most business investment industries continued to 
recover, although only the machinery industry (+5.49 per 
cent) averted a trend to more moderate growth following 
the initial rapid upturn in this sector. Orders received by 
most export- and household-related industries continued to 
moderate, a trend that began in the summer. This cautious 
stance also was evident in the slowing gains for LFS 
manufacturing employment (an average monthly gain of 0.2 
per cent between October and December, compared to 
1.5 per cent in the previous three months) and import de- 
mand for a broad array of crude and fabricated materials as 
inputs into industrial production. 


Real unfilled orders matched the acceleration of new 
orders, rising 2.25 per cent in filtered terms. Most of the 
gain reflected an upturn in the transportation equipment in- 
dustry (+5.44 per cent) and a broad array of non-durable 
goods industries (+0.76 per cent). The gain in transporta- 
tion equipment was dominated by the shipbuilding industry, 
where unfilled orders should remain high well into 1984 
given the long lags in shipbuilding construction. The 
growth in non-durable goods industries is of more interest, 
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as it reflects decisions made by firms rather than the 
technical considerations in production as in the case of the 
shipbuilding industry. Unfilled orders in the non-durable 
goods sector rose steadily in the first three quarters of 
1983, which is notable for a sector which normally sells 
from stock to meet incoming new orders. This would ap- 
pear to be another reflection of the cautious approach by 
firms to raising output too rapidly, at a time when interest 
rates show signs of edging up and final demand of 
moderating. 


External Sector 


The recent deterioration of the merchandise trade balance 
showed signs of slowing early in the fourth quarter, as ex- 
port growth accelerated while imports eased slightly. The 
upturn for exports reflected an improvement in the 
economies of OECD nations in Europe and Japan, a slow- 
ing rate of decline for third world nations, and steady ex- 
pansion in the United States economy. The slight 
slowdown in import growth is attributable to a further 
moderation of the gains in investment and industrial de- 
mand together with an easing of the recent surge in crude 
petroleum imports. 


The recent decline of the merchandise trade surplus 
showed signs of flattening-out, as the short-term trend of 
exports accelerated to 1.8 per cent while import growth 
eased slightly to 3.0 per cent. These movements 

reflected the incorporation of strong gains in exports and a 
small drop in imports in the monthly data for November, 
which recorded the highest monthly trade surplus of the 
year to date. As a result, the short-term trend of the trade 
surplus declined $50 million to $1,360 million compared to 
a $85 million drop in each of the previous two months. 


The acceleration of the growth of the short-term trend of 
exports from 1.4 per cent to 1.8 per cent reflected a 
pick-up in European and Japanese demand within the 
OECD region, and a slower rate of decline in exports to 
the third world. This reflects the gradual improvement in 
economic conditions outside of the United States, which 
the OECD secretariat predicts will continue into 1984. 
The trend of American demand slowed slightly, from 1.6 
per cent to 1.5 per cent, as improvements in motor 
vehicles and natural gas were offset by slowdowns for 
most non-automotive end products as well as certain 
fabricated materials such as wood and paper products and 
electricity. The slight deceleration of exports to the U-S. is 
consistent with the gradual moderation of the growth of in- 
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dustrial and consumer demand, and the consensus 
forecast of business analysts in the U.S. calls for growth to 
be sustained at about 4.5 per cent in 1984. 


The improvement in overseas demand early in the fourth 
quarter, following a sharp retrenchment in the third, was 
most evident in an improving trend for food products 
(notably wheat), fertilizers, agricultural machinery, and 
coal. Demand for metal ores, of which European nations 
are large consumers, remained sluggish, notably for iron, 
copper, and nickel. Prices of these commodities declined 
to year-end, and large metal producers in Canada have 
responded to this bleak outlook by slashing investment 
plans by 26.2 per cent in 1983. The short-term trend for 
fabricated materials decelerated from 1.8 per cent to 1.2 
per cent, as lower lumber exports (—2.1 per cent) 
reflected the recent softening of housing starts in the U.S., 
and as demand for non-ferrous metals and paper products 
weakened. Exports of end products accelerated slightly to 
+2.8 per cent, as a sharp gain in agricultural machinery 
was reinforced by higher exports of motor vehicles (+2.0 
per cent). The upturn for motor vehicles reflects restock- 
ing by dealers in the United States. This sector should 
continue to contribute to growth into the first quarter of 
1984, when Chrysler Canada Ltd. will add a second shift 
to production at its new van plant in Windsor. 


The slowdown of the short-term trend of imports from 3.2 
per cent to 3.0 per cent followed four months of slowing 
imports from the United States. Total import growth had 
been maintained at rapid rates by surging crude petroleum 
imports, although this factor finally seemed to be 
dissipating with the inclusion of a 43.6 per cent drop in 
the month of November. The easing of petroleum demand 
follows the slowdown evident in most components of im- 
ports in recent months, notably domestic demand for 
investment-related goods. This weakening largely explains 
the slowdown in end products from 3.3 per cent to 2.6 
per cent, with the most pronounced easing in industrial 
(+1.8 per cent) and agricultural (+ 1.4 per cent) 
machinery, as well as office machinery (+3.4 per cent) 
and telecommunications equipment (+2.4 per cent). Im- 
ports of fabricated materials also decelerated further in the 
month, from 1.8 per cent to 1.5 per cent, in line with the 
recent easing of industrial output in Canada. The com- 
modities most affected included wood and paper products, 
textiles, plastics, and precious metals. Little reversal of 
this slowing trend can be expected in light of the recent 
slowdown of the leading indicators of industrial activity in 
Canada. 


Financial Markets 


Interest rates moved up slightly in December, as the Cana- 
dian dollar lost ground against its United States counter- 
part. The demand for funds, however, was weak in 
December when measured against the standards set in 
most of the other months of the year. Total government 
borrowing (including provincial government enterprises) 
was down in the month. Net new issues of preferred and 
common stocks rose substantially, but this was offset by 
declines in bank loans and short-term paper. Personal 
loans at chartered banks continued to increase, while 
residential mortgage loans fell. Other financial market in- 
dicators showed little change in December. The money 
supply, as measured by M1, and the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change Index of 300 Stocks registered marginal increases. 


The Canadian dollar edged downward for the third con- 
secutive month to close at 80.36 cents U.S., down from 
81.12 cents U.S. at the end of November. While the 

’ dollar continued to appreciate against most other curren- 
cies, the inflationary effects of the depreciation vis-a-vis 
the U.S. dollar remained a concern to Mr. Bouey, Gover- 
nor of the Bank of Canada (remarks to the Investment 
Dealers Association of Canada, November 29, 1983). 
Even though short-term interest rates rose during the 
month in response to the downward pressure on the dollar, 
a negative yield differential on 30-day short-term paper 
between Canada and the United States returned in 
December (as yields rose more sharply in the United 
States). The recent weakening of our currency is largely 
due to seasonal factors, such as the payment of year-end 
dividends to non-residents, at a time when domestic in- 
terest rate levels have been very close to those in the 
United States. 


The Bank Rate closed at 9.96 per cent, up 33 basis 
points from its close at the end of November. Other 
money market rates followed the same pattern as the Bank 
Rate during the month. The rate on prime business loans 
at chartered banks was unchanged at 11.00 per cent, a 
level it has maintained for the last nine months, an indica- 
tion of the relative stability of short-term rates witnessed in 
1983. Long-term corporate and government bond yields 
rose 31 and 22 basis points respectively, reacting in part 
to the upward movements in short-term rates over the last 
few months. Mortgage rates, however, remained unchang- 
ed at their lowest levels since December, 1979. Toa 
large extent, this reflects weak demand at a time when ' 
many financial institutions appear to be aiming at increasing 
their mortgage portfolio. 


The money supply, as measured by M1, rose marginally in 
December ($41 million). This marks a return to the 
restrained behaviour of this aggregate as has been ap- 
parent since July of this year, with the exception of some 
pronounced movements in October and November that 
were likely related to purchases of Canada Savings 

Bonds. The modest growth in M1 is in line with steady 
declines in chartered bank primary reserves over the same 
period. In the United States, M1 growth also has been 
quite moderate since the summer months. Beryl Sprinkel, 
U.S. Treasury Undersecretary, has expressed some con- 
cern over the question of sustaining the pace of economic 
activity in the light of this accentuated slowing in the 
growth rate of the money supply (GM 14/12). This is in 
contrast to the earlier view expressed by Milton Friedman, 
who was concerned over the possible inflationary conse- 
quences of the rapid growth of M1 in the first half of 1983 
(Wall Street Journal, 7/10. Friedman, as a strict monetarist, 
has asserted on many occasions that erratic movements in 
the money supply will have adverse effects on long-term 
growth and inflation. 


Net new issues of corporate stock totalled $931 million, 
the largest increase of 1983. This level of activity may 
have been in anticipation of an impending decline in share 
prices following the upward movements in interest rates in 
December. Total net new equity issues were $2.6 billion 
higher in 1983 than in 1982. The Toronto Stock Ex- 
change Index closed at 2552, up from 2540 at the end of 
November. The sharp rise in share prices that began in 
August of 1982 appeared to be levelling-off in the last few 
months of 1983. The price/earnings ratio, although still 
high by historical standards (22.7 in November), has 
declined steadily from its peak of 28.8 in June of this 
year. Volume trading on the TSE amounted to 199 million 
shares in December. A new high for volume trading on the 
exchange was reached in 1983, surpassing the record set 
in 1980. 


Business loans at chartered banks fell by $164 million in 
December, following a sharp increase in November and a 
modest rise in October. This suggests that the reversal of 
the 10-month downward trend in bank loans in the prior 
two months may have been an anomaly. Data unadjusted 
for seasonal variation showed a drop of $604 million in 
bank loans, which was accompanied by a decline of $968 
million in short-term paper. Net new issues of corporate 
bonds totalled $146 million for the month. The apparent 
weakness in debt financing is likely related to limited ex- 
penditures, improved corporate profits, the process of 
balance-sheet restructuring, the recent rise in borrowing 
costs and to the strength in the equity market. 
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Provincial governments and their enterprises accessed 
credit markets for a total of $1,368 million, a relatively 
strong showing for the month of December. The federal 
government borrowed $288 million in the month. A low 
level of federal borrowing is normal for December, follow- 
ing the Canada Savings Bond campaign. However, net 
new security issues by the federal government in 1983 
were up $7.4 billion over 1982. By comparison, net new 
issues of bonds by the provinces and their enterprises for 
the year were $3.3 billion lower than in 1982. 


Consumer demand for credit showed some further signs 
of strengthening in December. Personal loans at chartered 
banks jumped by $610 million, marking the seventh con- 
secutive monthly increase in this aggregate. This may be 
indicative of a restoration of more positive attitudes 
towards debt on the part of consumers. Residential mor- 
tgage credit fell by $412 million in the month of 
December. 


Analysts are clearly divided on the future course of in- 
terest rates, although there appears to be some consen- 
sus that there is scope for some declines in interest rates 
in 1984. Those making the case for lower interest rates 
point to a current rate of inflation of 4 to 5 per cent that 
suggests that the high real rates of interest should come 
down, the ebbing of inflationary pressures in the economy 
due to a slowing in the rate of economic activity, the pro- 
bability that crowding-out will not materialize over the next 
year given the outlook for private sector expenditure, the 
expectation that the relative stability in the Canadian dollar 
will continue, the influence of the 1984 elections and the 
concern over international debtors. Observers with a more 
pessimistic attitude view the persistently high real rates of 
interest as evidence that nominal rates will not come down, 
and indicate that inflation has not been completely 
eradicated, despite the severity of the recent recession. 
They also voice concern over the large federal government 
deficits in both Canada and the United States and over the 
future of the Canadian dollar (as the recovery progresses 
and import demand continues to grow) (BW 28/12, 

NYT 29/11, GM 21/12). 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman Paul Volcker stated that 
there is little to suggest that a drop in interest rates from 
current levels is to be expected in the near future (New 
York Times, December 6, 1983). It appears that both the 
Federal Reserve Board in the United States and the Bank 
of Canada will remain committed to a program of monetary 
restraint in 1984. 
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International Economies 


In France in November, the coincident economic indicators 
generally continued showing signs of weakness. However, 
according to the most recent data, the austerity program 
aimed at curbing inflation has produced its first positive 
results since last May. In the United Kingdom, the leading 
indicators continued to suggest that the recovery would be 
sustained over the next few quarters, although at a slower 
pace since consumer spending is expected to slacken. 
There nevertheless appeared to be increasing indications 
that growth would be more evenly distributed among the 
various sectors. In Japan, the coincident economic in- 
dicators pointed to an acceleration of activity in the third 
quarter in response to a stronger contribution by the 
domestic sector. It appears that the balance in the 
sources of growth of the Japanese economy is improving, 
as the export sector had provided the main contribution to 
the economy since the beginning of the year. 


In France, the economic indicators for November con- 
tinued to signal weakness in the short-term economic 
outlook. Industrial production dropped 1.6 per cent in Oc- 
tober, after a similar decline in the previous month. The 
most recent data showed that the economic austerity pro- 
gram introduced last March has had its first positive effect 
on inflation. The monthly rise in consumer prices was only 
0.4 per cent in November, compared with an average in- 
crease of about 0.8 per cent since May. The November 
rates was the lowest for that month since 1977. In the 
area of external trade, the balance of trade deficit con- 
tinued to climb, from FFO .89 billion in October to FFI .59 
billion in November. A strong increase in imports relative 
to the export earnings since September explains part of 
this rise in the balance-of-trade deficit. Moreover, the 
labour market began reacting to the slowdown in economic 
activity. The unemployment situation deteriorated sharply 
in November, as the number of unfilled job applications 
jumped by 3.1 per cent to almost 2.297 million. 


In the United Kingdom, the leading economic indicators 
for November again pointed to continuing recovery over 
the next few months. Consumer spending remained the 
driving force in the economy. The optimism expressed in 
the latest survey of investment intentions of the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry, coupled with the Department of 
Trade and Industry’s forecast of a sharp increase in 
business investment in a wide range of, sectors of the 
economy, seem to suggest that the balance in the sources 
of growth of the economy was improving. A steady rise in 
exports also appears to indicate that this sector is begin- 
ing to benefit from the vigorous recovery in North America 


during 1983. The annual inflation rate eased slightly for 
the third consecutive month, slipping from 5.0 per cent in 
October to 4.8 per cent in November. The unemployment 
rate remained unchanged at 12.3 per cent in November. 


According to the Central Statistical Office, the most recent 
figures for the short- and long-term composite leading in- 
dicators pointed to continuing economic recovery over the 
next few months. The short-term indicator, which 
forecasts economic activity six months in advance, 
decreased slightly in October (—O.5 per cent). By con- 
trast, the long-term indicator, which forecasts economic ac- 
tivity twelve months in advance, signaled a reversal of the 
downward trend evident since July. The latter indicator 
rose slightly in November (+0.4 per cent), largely as a 
result of a steady decline in three-month interbank interest 
rates since August and an advance in the stock market in- 
dex. The latest survey of the Confederation of British In- 
dustry was also very optimistic concerning the pace of 
‘growth in the first quarter of 1984. The institute predicted 
that the recovery would probably maintain its momentum 
and that the expansion of aggregate domestic demand 
would be more evenly-distributed among the various sec- 
tors of the economy. This survey and the one conducted 
by the Department of Trade and Industry also revealed 
greater optimism among business people in view of their 
investment intentions for 1984. According to the two 
surveys, business investment in the manufacturing, con- 
struction, distribution and services industries was expected 
to increase between 5.0 and 7.0 per cent, reflecting a 
marked improvement in business optimism since last May. 
The Confederation also reported that business optimism 
concerning production volume reached its highest level in 
twelve months. 


The improvement in economic conditions since the second 
quarter led to an increase in GDP in the third quarter. Ac- 
cording to the Central Statistical Office, the GDP index 
(1980 = 100) gained 1.2 per cent in the third quarter 
after no change is in the previous quarter. This upturn in 
the level of economic activity was apparently due to a 
surge in output in the construction, transportation and 
distribution sectors. On the other hand, manufacturing pro- 
duction continued to rise very slowly. The industrial sector 
of the British economy still showed signs of gradual 
recovery. The industrial production index fell 0.5 per cent 
between October and November and only 0.9 per cent 
between the second and third quarters. However, growing 
optimism among business people regarding production 
volumes could result in higher industrial output in the next 
few months. 


In Japan, the coincident economic indicators for November 
pointed to an acceleration of activity due to a stronger con- 
tribution by the domestic sector. The most recent data in- 
dicated improved balance between the contributions of the 
domestic and export sectors to economic growth. Real 
GNP was up 6.1 per cent at annual rates in the third 
quarter of 1983, the largest gain since the corresponding 
period in 1980. Domestic activity grew by 3.7 per cent at 
annual rate, compared with 2.9 per cent for the external 
sector. The marked improvement in aggregate domestic 
demand is attributable to appreciable increases in con- 
sumer spending and gross fixed capital formation in the 
private sector, particularly in residential construction (FT 
21/12). A number of factors could affect the evolution of 
domestic demand during the next few months. For exam- 
ple, the appreciable slowdown in inflation since the end of 
the second quarter, which resulted in higher real 
disposable incomes and a cut in the discount rate of the 
Bank of Japan in October, should affect the domestic 
economy in the coming months. The industrial sector of 
the Japanese economy is also showing signs of vigorous 
recovery. The industrial production index rose by 3.3 per 
cent (to 106.3) in the third quarter, after a 1.6 per cent 
advance in the previous quarter. 


The strong activity in the industrial sector since the second 
quarter may be partly responsible for the reversal of the 
downward trend in imports in the third quarter. Imports in 
value were up 2.5 per cent between the second and third 
quarters. The prospect of continuing strength in domestic 
activity, coupled with the positive effects of the new trade 
policy aimed at making the Japanese domestic market 
more accessible to foreign businesses by reducing tariff 
barriers, could trigger further improvement in the import 
trend. The surge in the value of imports slowed down 
substantially the growth rate of the trade surplus, from 
15.8 per cent in the second quarter to only 4.7 per cent 
in the third. 


According to the Ministry of Finance, the budget for the 
1984 fiscal year will be frozen at last year’s level (50.37 
trillion yen). The government will attempt to check its 
mushrooming domestic debt, which now stands at almost 
110 trillion yen or 40 per cent of the GNP of the country. 
It also proposed to eliminate borrowing to finance the 
budget deficit by 1990 (LeM 30/12). 


United States Economy 


The rate of growth of the United States economy showed 
only slight signs of slowing in the fourth quarter, while the 
outlook for 1984 is more optimistic than for Canada, 

notably for business outlays. This tendency has become 
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most evident in employment and the unemployment rate, 
which continued to fall rapidly in the United States into 
December (8.2 per cent) while it remained at high levels in 
Canada (11.1 per cent). Inflation remained moderate in 
the consumer and producer price indices, aided by a fur- 
ther increase in the international value of the American 
dollar. 


Non-agricultural employment grew 0.2 per cent in 
December, leaving the annualized rate of increase for the 
fourth quarter at 4.6 per cent, compared to 5.7 per cent 
in the third. The gains in employment, coupled with a 
stabilizing of the labour force, served to reduce the 
unemployment rate to 8.2 per cent by year-end. This is 
the lowest rate in two years, as the recovery has created 
over 4 million jobs since December 1982. The labour 
force has been stable recently, as heavy unemployment 
among youths (20.1 per cent) and blacks (18 per cent) 
has restrained labour force participation by these groups. 
The firmer condition of the labour market in the United 
States compared to Canada can be expressed in a number 
of ways. The unemployment rate fell much more rapidly in 
the U.S. than in Canada in the fourth quarter. Employment 
gains in the U.S. were entirely in full-time employment, 
whereas much of the small gain in Canada was in part-time 
employment. It is also of interest to note that the regional 
pattern of unemployment in the U.S. is returning to its pre- 
recession pattern of relative strength in the Sun Belt and 
the high-tech belt in New England. In Canada, the western 
provinces continued to lag behind the recovery in central 
Canada, a reversal of the trend of economic activity in the 
previous two decades. 


The expansion of industrial output continued to be rapid 
and broad-based. Output rose 0.8 per cent in November, 
raising the annualized rate of growth for the last three 
months to +16.5 per cent. These gains occurred despite 
sluggish auto output (partly due to the UAW strike against 
Chrysler in November). All industry groups continued to 
expand output rapidly, spearheaded by the recent surge in 
business equipment industries (+21.3 per cent at annual 
rates in the last three months). The gains in business in- 
vestment should continue in 1984, as the Commerce 
Department says that firms plan to boost nominal outlays 
for plant and equipment by 10 per cent for the year ahead, 
the sharpest increase since 1977 (GM 13/1). By counter- 
point, large firms in Canada plan a 0.3 per cent drop in 
nominal capital spending in 1984. There also is more in- 
centive for firms to rebuild inventories in the U.S. than in 
Canada, as the ratio of stocks to shipments in American 
manufacturing stood at a 20-year low of 1.44 in 
November. 
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Output in household-related industries showed few signs 
of losing the vigour exhibited early in the recovery. Pro- 
duction of consumer goods increased 9.1 per cent at an- 
nual rates in the three months to November, although auto 
output was restrained by supply disruptions. The healthy 
trend of nominal retail sales continued in November (+1.9 
per cent), after gains of 1.4 per cent in each of 
September and October. The sustained growth of employ- 
ment encouraged further gains in consumer confidence 
(the Conference Board measure of confidence rose to a 
5-year peak of 94.0 in December — GM 4/1). This com- 
pares to the recent slackening in Canada of the growth of 
employment and non-automotive retail sales, and a 
downturn in consumer confidence in the fourth quarter. 
Real disposable personal incomes have grown by slightly 
over 5 per cent in the U.S. in the past year, compared to 
just over 1 per cent in Canada. The housing market in the 
United States appears to be one area that is moving 
parallel to Canada, as starts recovered slightly to 1.756 
million units at annual rates in November after declines in 
September and October. 


The consensus forecast calls for steady growth of 4 per 
cent in real GNP throughout 1984 (BW 12/12). Economic 
growth should be maintained in 1984 by the stimulative 
thrust of fiscal policy, continued moderate rates of inflation, 
and improved household and business liquidity. Never- 
theless, there are ongoing concerns about growth beyond 
1984. These concerns center on the effects on interest 
and exchange rates of financing both burgeoning budget 
deficits and a deteriorating current account balance. High 
real interest rates may limit the recovery in housing and 
autos, while export industries will be vulnerable to foreign 
competition with the value of the U.S. dollar at record 
levels (The Economic Outlook 1984, Research Bulletin No. 
151, Conference Board). 


News Developments 


Domestic 


There was some relief from industrial strife in British Col- 
umbia’s forestry sector in December. The 45,000 
members of the International Woodworkers of America 
recently accepted company offers, leaving their col- 
leagues in the Canadian Paperworkers Union and 4,500 
Pulp, Paper and Woodworkers of Canada to continue 
bargaining alone. This labour dispute, which took place on 
a rotating regional strikes pattern, began on October 4 and 
was resolved when the union agreed in principle to a 
three-year contract calling for no pay increase in the first 
year, followed by raises of 4 and 4.5% per cent in the se- 
cond and third years. This settlement deprives the unions 
that are still negotiating of much of their bargaining power, 
since contracts historically have been almost uniform 
throughout the industry. Nevertheless, the 13,000 
workers who continued to hold out rejected management 
offers at the end of the month and hoped to gain ground 
_when talks resumed early in 1984 (GM 8, 13, 23/12). It 
appears that 1984 will be an eventful year in the labour 
sector, as some two million Canadian unionized workers 
in the public and private industries will begin 
negotiating new collective agreements - a milestone in 
the history of the Canadian economy. Coming early in the 
recovery, it will affect almost every industry, both public 
and private, notably the automotive, aircraft, steel, com- 
munications, health and education sectors. However, most 
union representatives, business people and senior public 
servants agree that there will be no wage explosion, mainly 
because of the persistently high unemployment rate and 
lower inflation. According to the president of the National 
Union of Provincial Government Employees, John Fryer, 
contract negotiations will focus instead on job security 
issues, such as the workweek and the erosion caused by 
technological change. Employers, on the other hand, will 
concentrate their efforts on curbing wage increases and 
fringe benefits and improving productivity. In the public 
sector, some bargaining rights will be restored to 
thousands of provincial and federal public servants after 
they were taken away for a number of months by various 
wage-control packages. This will undoubtedly spark 
renewed confrontation. Despite this outlook, however, 
many private institutions are forecasting wage increases of 
between 4 and 6 per cent in both the public and private 
sectors. It is noteworthy that the most recent major collec- 
tive agreement signed by the International Woodworkers of 
America provided for increases in that range (GM 29/12). 


There were some particularly interesting events in the 
energy sector in December. After merging its regulated 
and non-regulated operations, Bell Canada Enterprises 


decided to diversify its interests by investing $605 million 
in the petroleum industry. After failing to find an attractive 
prospect in the Canadian high technology sector and 
following a lengthy period of study and research, Bell’s 
team finally submitted a proposal to buy about 43 per cent 
of the shares of Transcanada Pipelines of Calgary, its first 
investment of this kind. Mr. Grandpré, president of Bel/ 
Canada Enterprises, was delighted with the acquisition, 
which he said would be productive because of the promis- 
ing long-term outlook for the gas industry. Be// manage- 
ment also pointed out that the deal was an investment, and 
it therefore did not intend to intervene in the management 
of the day-to-day operations of the firm (GM 21, 28/12). 


Energy Minister Jean Chrétien introduced a number of new 
measures to take effect on January 1, 1984 which will af- 
fect the oil industry. First, more oil will qualify for the 
world price on that date. It is hoped this will stimulate pro- 
duction and the development of new wells. The second in- 
itiative is a change in the method of setting prices for the 
various categories of oil discovered before 1973, which 
will result in higher prices for medium-grade oil and pro- 
bably lower prices for other categories. The main purpose 
of the third measure is to improve companies’ cash flow by 
allowing them to write off 100 per cent (instead of just 30 
per cent) of operating expenses in their tax returns. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Chrétien announced that the government would 
pay the full cost (about $225 million) of building a pipeline 
between Shawinigan and Lac St-Jean, Quebec. It is in- 
teresting to note that this project was launched just as the 
new rate structure recently introduced by Hydro-Québec 
reduced the prospects of expanding the use of natural gas 
in the province (GM 23/12). 


Following the agreement with the American firm Bell 
Helicopter in October, the federal government in conjunc- 
tion with the Ontario government recently signed a similar 
pact with the giant West German aircraft manufacturer 
Messerschmitt-Bolkow Blohm for the construction of a 
helicopter plant. It will adjoin the Fleet Industries factory in 
Fort Erie (Ontario) and will build twin-engined helicopters 
that will compete with Bel! Helicopter’s products for a 
share of the export market as some 85 per cent of its out- 
put is to be exported. As for the financing of the program, 
the federal and Ontario governments will inject about 
$37.7 million, while the Canadian and West German firms 
will contribute $34.9 million. In addition to the creation of 
600 new permanent jobs, it seems that the deal will also 
benefit Pratt and Whitney of Longueuil, which will build and 
install the STEP engines used in the helicopters. Both par- 
ties were pleased with the signing of the agreement. The 
Minister of Regional Industrial Expansion, Ed Lumley, 
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stated that the venture was designed to stimulate job crea- 
tion, exports and in particular business investment. The 
president of the West German firm, K. Pfleiderer, express- 
ed his satisfaction with the deal, which will lead to the con- 
struction of his first plant in North America (LeD, 

GM 14/12). 


Frost seriously damaged some fresh fruit and vegetable 
crops in the United States in late December and this 
phenomenon will probably affect consumer prices over the 
next few weeks. The United States Secretary of 
Agriculture, John Block, estimated that a quarter of the 
citrus fruit crop was destroyed. In Canada, there were 
already some price increases in the food chains in early 
January, and the trend is likely to continue until retailers 
find other sources of supply. Buyers are trying to locate 
new markets, particularly in Europe, without paying exorbi- 
tant amounts in transportation costs. However, it looks as 
if the financial health of the food industry of our country 
will not suffer much as a result of the frost since the 
slowdown in demand is being offset by higher retail 
prices. Moreover, Agriculture Canada is forecasting that 
food prices will rise more sharply (about 7 per cent) in 
1984 than they did in 1983. According to figures quoted 
at the Agricultural Outlook Conference, the main stimulus 
for the higher rate of increase will be a contraction in beef 
and pork supply. On the other hand, the prices of confec- 
tionery products, turkey, coffee and tea should post gains 
of less than 7 per cent, and wheat prices are expected to 
stabilize (LeD 11/1, GM 13, 28/12, 10/1). 


It seems that Quebec is not about to relent in its pursuit 
of high technology. In December, the provincial govern- 
ment signed an agreement worth about $30 million with 
the France-Quebec consortium Matra-Comterm for the 
manufacture of 9,000 Axel-AX20 microcomputers to be 
delivered by the time schools open next September. The 
deal is part of the Quebec government's five-year plan to 
install 45,000 microcomputers in educational institutions by 
June 1989. In addition to considerable benefits for the in- 
dustrial and technology sectors, the awarding of this large 
contract to Matra-Comterm opens the door to the French 
microcomputer market in France and Quebec, according to 
Premier Levesque. The project also coincides with the 
five-year program of France to install some 100,000 
microcomputers in its schools by 1988. The Quebec 
government has taken a further initiative to prevent the pro- 
vince from falling behind technologically, according to the 
Minister of Science and Technology, Mr. Paquette. This 
project involves the establishment of six advanced 

research centres, which are expected to cost some $78.2 
million between now and 1987 (GM 10, 28/12, LeD 3/11, 
42.7, 15.22/0%. 
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News Chronology 


Dec. 6 The Quebec government awarded a contract for 
the manufacture of 9,000 microcomputers to Matra- 
Comterm.* 

Dec. 12 The 45,000 members of the International Wood- 
workers of America reached an agreement in principle on a 
contract settlement. * 

Dec. 13 The West German firm Messerschmitt-Bolkow 
Blohm and the federal and Ontario governments signed an 
agreement for the construction of a helicopter plant in 
Ontario. * 

Dec. 22 Federal Energy Minister Jean Chretien introduced 
a number of measures to stimulate the oil industry. * 

Dec. 23 The deadline for contributions to Registered 
Home Ownership Savings Plans was extended to January 
3, 1984 (it is usually December 31). The extension also 
applies to RHOSP withdrawals (GM 24/12). 


* For more details, see News Developments, Domestic. 
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Analytical Note: The Measurement of Capacity Utilization in Manufacturing 


Peter Koumanakos* 


Introduction 


Capacity utilization measures have been assigned a posi- 
tion of importance in many kinds of economic analysis. 

For instance, several aspects of production such as costs, 
prices, and profits can be assessed with the use of capaci- 
ty utilization measures. Information on capacity utilization is 
widely used in the study of investment behaviour and it is 
considered to be one of the significant determinants of 
future business investment in plant and equipment. In infla- 
tionary periods the degree of pressure indicated by capaci- 
ty measures determines output ceilings in various in- 
dustries, which enable policy makers to assess the 
strength of demand relative to supply. In many ways, 
therefore, the capacity measures have enhanced our 
understanding of certain economic relationships. However, 
an appreciation of the problems and difficulties surrounding 
the concepts and measurements of capacity is necessary 
in order to assess the usefulness of various capacity 
measures. The note that follows tries to describe the dif- 
ferent methods and the shortcomings that these measures 
have. 


1. Measures of Manufacturing Capacity in the 
United States 


The analytical importance of capacity utilization rates and 
the different views of how they should be measured have 
led to the publication of six sets of estimates covering all 
manufacturing and one set covering industrial materials. 
The seven capacity utilization series include the materials 
series published by the Federal Reserve Board (Federal 
Reserve or FRB) and the six manufacturing or total in- 
dustrial series published, respectively, by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Wharton Econometric Forecasting 
Associates, the Federal Reserve Board, the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis (BEA), the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, and the Conference 
Board. A maximum practical capacity concept generally 
underlies all except the Wharton School series. In that 
series capacity is generally measured by the output 
attained at production peaks. 


The BEA, the Bureau of the Census, and McGraw-Hill an- 
nual series are based entirely on survey data, and the 
Wharton School series entirely on indirect deductions and 
calculations. The others — the monthly McGraw-Hill series 
and the two Federal Reserve Board series and the Con- 
ference Board series - are based on combinations of 
survey data and calculations. The Federal Reserve does 
not conduct its own surveys, as all data are compiled from 
outside sources. 


*P_ Koumanakos is Director of the Construction Division, 
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Both similarities and differences characterize the seven 
series on capacity measures. However, since the Federal 
Reserve’s capacity estimates are based on a combination 
of survey data and calculations, a brief description of their 
methodology is given below in order to highlight the basic 
features underlying most of the capacity measures. 


Federal Reserve Board’s Methodology (Manufacturing) 


Current data: Federal Reserve Bulletin and Statistical 
Release, “Capacity Utilization in 
Manufacturing”. 


Quarterly, from 1948. 


Primary and advanced-processing industries, 
and total. 


Period: 


Industries: 


Methodology: Capacity utilization rates are calculated by 
dividing derived capacity output into actual 
output. 


Three indicators of capacity are combined on the basis of 
assumptions about their deviations from “true” capacity. 
X,, derived capacity measure which corresponds to actual 
output divided by a surveyed utilization rate, is assumed to 
have short-term random disturbances. X»5, the McGraw-Hill 
annual year-end index of capacity output, is assumed to 
have an upward bias over time. X3, a gross capital stock 
series, is assumed to have a downward bias. The general 
level and major movements of derived capacity estimates 
are established by X;,. 


The steps used for the 2 subgroups are as follows: 


(1) Divide the seasonally adjusted FRB index of industrial 
production for December by the McGraw-Hill year-end 
operating rate to obtain X;, which is a derived capaci- 
ty measure; 

(2) Using the annual relationship of X; to Xo and X;, to Xz 
(estimated by regression techniques stipulating that 
this relationship depends on time and random distur- 
bance), obtain historical trend- and level-adjusted X» 
and X3} 

(3) Average adjusted X» and Xg to obtain a final capacity 
estimate, which is extrapolated linearly to obtain an 
estimate for the current year; 

(4) Interpolate linearly between year-end estimates to ob- 
tain quarterly estimates, including for the current year; 

(5) Divide the quarterly index of industrial production by 
quarterly capacity to obtain the utilization rate. 


The resulting rates are averaged using 1967 value-added 
weights to obtain the rate for total manufacturing. 
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Federal Reserve Board’s Methodology 
(Major Materials) 


Current data: Statistical Release, ‘Industrial Production’. 
Quarterly, from 1948. 


Metals, textiles, paper and pulp, and 
chemicals and petroleum; durables and non- 
durables; and total. 


Period: 


Industries: 


Methodology: Aggregate capacity utilization rates are 
weighted averages of rates compiled for 
each of 15 materials. In general, the series 
are based on a concept similar to maximum 
practical capacity. 


Steps followed for each series: 


(1) Assemble physical unit data on year-end capacity and 
December output to obtain preliminary rates for 
December; 


(2) Divide the rate into December seasonally unadjusted 
FRB index of industrial production to obtain com- 
parable index of capacity; 

(3) Interpolate linearly to obtain the quarterly capacity 
index; 

(4) Divide the quarterly capacity index into the quarterly 
index of industrial production to obtain seasonally ad- 
justed quarterly capacity utilization. 


Industry capacity and outputs are combined using 1967 
value-added weights; aggregate utilization rates are com- 
puted as ratios of the two. This series represents 9.5 per 
cent of value-added in 1967. 


In general, the Federal Reserve estimates of manufacturing 
and materials capacity are based on the production in- 
dices, the McGraw-Hill survey of utilization rates, the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis operating rate survey, capital 
stock data, capacity data in physical units from various 
business and trade organizations such as American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


2. Canadian Measures of Manufacturing Capacity 


There are three capacity measures in Canada: 
|. Regional Industrial Expansion 


The Department of Regional Industrial Expansion produces 
an index of capacity utilization for the goods-producing in- 
dustries by using the Wharton School trend-through-peak 

estimation procedures. This index is derived from 
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seasonally adjusted quarterly indexes of industrial produc- 
tion, which are charted and then the peaks selected by in- 
spection. These peaks are considered to be the capacity 
output of the industry. Successive capacity peaks are join- 
ed by a Straight line to derive capacity during the interven- 
ing periods. Forward extrapolation of the same straight line 
generates capacity measures for periods following the last 
peak until the actual production index intersects the line. 


ll. Statistics Canada 


The Statistics Canada approach is based on the capital- 
output ratio of each industry. The definition of capacity is 
the maximum output obtainable under ‘“‘normal”’ 
technological and market conditions. Briefly, the Statistics 
Canada method is a simplified production function with out- 
put solely a function of capital. The gross capital stock in 
a quarter is multiplied by the maximum historical output- 
capital ratio to obtain an estimate of capacity output. 
Capacity utilization rates are expressed as industrial 
production divided by the calculated capacity. 


lll. Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada uses the Statistics Canada approach 
with one exception, namely, they use net capital stocks in- 
stead of gross; moreover, the capital-output ratios are 
periodically adjusted according to available industry infor- 
mation on operating conditions. 


The various measures of capacity utilization show similar 

movements in Canada with the peaks and troughs of the 

rates nearly always coincident (See Figure 1). However, 

the degree of pressure indicated by each measure differs 
significantly and in a consistent manner. 


3. Critique 


As mentioned above, capacity utilization measures have 
facilitated economic analysis and have added to the 
understanding of economic relationships. Information on 
capacity utilization is widely used to study prices, costs 
and profits. The best known use of capacity utilization 
measures is in the study of investment behaviour, and it is 
believed to be one of the significant determinants of future 
business investment in plant and equipment. However, it is 
generally recognized that the measures have serious short- 
comings. Capacity generally is not directly observable and 
its definition lends itself to at least four different meanings: 


|. Engineering Interpretation 


Assuming that supplies of labour and other inputs are 
unlimited, engineering capacity amounts to the physical 
capability of the existing plant and equipment if it operates 
around the clock, seven days a week. With a few excep- 
tions — blast furnaces, petroleum refineries — most in- 
dustries do not operate continuously but rather they adopt 
normal operation schedules. This leads us to the next 
definition. 


Il. Maximum Output Under Normal Operating Schedule 


A normal operating schedule is one that is based on the 
usual number of hours per shift, shifts per day, days per 
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week, overtime, vacation, and downtime for repair and 
maintenance. In economic terms, the output obtainable 
under these conditions corresponds to the level where the 
marginal product of additional inputs falls to zero which 
means that marginal cost per unit of output rises without 
limit. 


lll. Preferred Maximum Output 


This output is defined as the level of output at which 
marginal revenue equals marginal cost on the assumption 
that they can obtain all the inputs they need at existing unit 
costs and that the output can be sold at existing prices. 


Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing in Canada 
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IV. Optimum Capacity 


This is the level of output at which the average cost is a 
minimum, which in the short run may differ from the prefer- 
red maximum output at which, as stated above, marginal 
revenue equals marginal cost. 


In addition to these conceptual problems, there are diff- 
iculties in the statistical measurement of capacity utilization 
for both the deductive and the survey approaches. Further 
difficulties arise with regard to shortages of industrial 
materials, labour of various specialized skills, product mix 
changes, etc. There are advantages and disadvantages in 
each of the measurement techniques. Surveys of firms 
generally do not define the concept of capacity for obvious 
reasons and the aggregated results are a combination of 
diverse interpretations among firms. 


The problem with the deductive approach is that the 
mathematical formulation of capacity rests on stringent 
assumptions concerning the behaviour of output in different 
cycles, technological change, capital and labour growths, 
intensity of input use and technological and economic ob- 
solescence. In the present context the latter assumption 
may be the most questionable and indeed many 
economists contend that obsolete capacity distorts the 
reading of industrial capacity since much of the abandoned 
capacity is included in the compiled data. The essence of 
the criticism raised both in Canada and in the United States 
centers around this very point. 


4. Statistics Canada’s Efforts to Date 


A breakthrough on these problems does not appear to be 
on the horizon. Our efforts to improve the existing capaci- 
ty measures have concentrated on the following areas: 


1. Survey Approach 


Statistics Canada is experimenting with a set of questions 
on capacity utilization using the Business Conditions 
Survey of Manufacturing Division as a vehicle. The ques- 
tions were: 

Capacity use in the last quarter was .. . .? This rate was — 


Higher than About Below 
Normal Normal Normal 


The above questions were accompanied with an ex- 
planatory letter regarding the concepts involved and were 
first tested in the last quarter of 1982 with encouraging 
results. We intend to continue the experimentation for a 
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number of quarters since the respondents are both co- 
operative and interested in the questions. We can use the 
answers to the first question to monitor our present 
statistical series over the next several quarters without 
necessarily modifying the published data. Once a time 
series is developed we can evaluate the relative merits of 
this new approach. 


ll. Statistical Estimates 


One of the main ingredients in our measures of capacity is 
the series on capital stocks based on the Perpetual Inven- 
tory Model of measurement. This model simulates capital 
stocks from cumulated capital formation expenditures ap- 
propriately adjusted for discards. 


Recently in the Construction Division, an interesting 
development has been the production of alternative 
estimates of non-residential capital in Canada for the period 
1926—1980. These estimates are based on different 
assumptions as to the retirement pattern of assets around 
their average service lives (different depreciation techni- 
ques may also be introduced at a later stage in evaluating 
net capital stocks). The gross capital stock at the begin- 
ning of each year is derived by considering the distribution 
of retirements around the average service life and then 
applying the corresponding survival distribution to past 
installations in reverse chronological order for the period 
indicated by the survival distribution of the particular type 
of asset. 


The assumed mortality patterns for which estimates have 
been prepared are as follows: 


i) A straight line pattern, where asset discards are the 

same in each year of their service life; 

A geometric (or exponential) decay pattern where a fix- 

ed proportion of the assets fall due for replacement 

each year of their service life; 

iii) A bell-shaped (normal) mortality distribution where 
retirements are distributed around the average service 
life of the asset; 


iv) A ‘sudden exit’ mortality pattern where no discards 


occur at all until the very end of the service life of the 
asset, i.e. a rectangular survival function. 


— 


All these procedures refer to actual physical retirements 
and not to the depreciation methods used to obtain net 
capital stocks. 


These estimates are currently being tested in the measure- 
ment of industrial capacity through statistical simulations in 
order to take account of plant closing and modernization. 


lll. The Feasibility of a Capital Stock Survey 


Concern about the measures has brought together a work- 
ing group from Statistics Canada, the Bank of Canada, the 
Economic Council of Canada and the federal Department of 
Finance to discuss a major survey of Capital Stocks in 
Canada. The motivations for considering the feasibility of a 
capital stock survey reflect the issues discussed above. 
One theme underlying each issue is our ability to assess 
the capital stocks actually available for productive 
purposes. 


A related but more cyclical issue has to do with the need 
for policy-makers to have the best and most current 
reading possible on the rate of operation in the economy. 
From a structural viewpoint (e.g., in terms of international 
competitiveness), a detailed reading on the fixed assets 
available for combination with other Canadian resources 
would aid decision-makers. On the statistical side there is 
the need to have more recent estimates of service lives, 
technological change, and a benchmark comparison (by 
census) for the capital stock numbers generated by the 
perpetual inventory method. The pilot study on this survey 
has recently been approved and work commenced in 
November 1983. A favourable outcome will enhance con- 
siderably our analytical tools regarding the capacity 
measures. As stated previously a breakthrough on the 
problems is not imminent but it is hoped that the steps be- 
ing taken in the Construction Division will help improve the 
existing capacity measures and enhance their analytical 
usefulness. 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


RAAT 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economic pro- 
cesses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


Final demand 


Final domestic 


this procedure uses the data for the 
demand 


current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 

prices to merchandise import prices. 

This ratio can be calculated monthly 

on acustoms basis from External 

Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 

lance of payments basis from GNP 

data. 

Labour market 
in general the term filtering refers to Additional worker 
removing, or filtering out, move- effect 

ments of the data that repeat them- 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 


Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours Survey 


Employment/Population 
Ratio 


Labour force 


Labour Force Survey 


become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 


period for the Labour Force Survey: 


a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by arelated member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 

a monthly mail survey of most non- 
agricultural employers collecting 
payroll information on the last week 
or pay period in the reference 
month, including figures on average 
hours, earnings, and employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 

a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
layoff (with the expectation of return 
ing to work) and were available for 
work. 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had anew 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


KAKI 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


Laspeyres price 
index 


KAXIV 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 
Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes ina 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period's prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q3 
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Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61 — July 83 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q3 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q3 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q3 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61 — Oct. 83 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 — Oct. 83 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 — Oct. 83 
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Trade, Furniture and Appliance Sales 
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New Motor Vehicle Sales 
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Ratio Shipments to Finished Goods 


Inventories, Manufacturing 
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Main Indicators 


8 


2 


10 


Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Output by Industry, 1971 = 100, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Demand Indicators, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Labour Market Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted 

Prices and Costs, Percentage Changes, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Prices and Costs, National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Current Account, Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Capital Account, Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Financial Indicators 


11-12 Canadian Leading Indicators, Filtered Data 


13 


United States Monthly Indicators, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


14-15 United States Leading and Coincident Indicators, 


Filtered Data 
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GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 


1978 2.6 1a¥ ehh 1,3 8 ~453 216 10.5 4.6 <a 
1979 2.0 apa 13.4 (VEN 1774 - 136 3.0 6.9 352 
1980 1.0 8 -5.8 11.0 4.3 -2307 ae pra 2.00 1.0 
1981 thei 45) ra 8.2 Toph 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 e2aut ae =235 1 SY bine 18.9 -3948 -24 ho = -4.4 
1981 IV AS Ure 2,0 3.0 at) - 1804 -364 att =A a7 oo, 
1982 | a156 =25.0 -5.4 Allee =6ii2 - 1692 60 =229 Sha “22 
II .0 8 EOu6 eo.9 sal A - 1368 - 104 5.0 el St6 
Il] eae ines =56 Cn Goer 160 220 1.4 =he2 =48 
IV A) .8 i bea Te7 = ate: - 1000 -32 = Oa Six? ott 
1983 1 srs sale 9.0 -4.7 =ihiad 2876 ~300 4.1 6.1 1,6 
II 1.4 +i 23.6 Poa ets) -416 64 6.5 4.9 1.8 
Il] a0 7 Sy -2.4 4.1 2996 AY 2.0 5.4 2.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 

GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 

DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
1978 <7 3.4 Det 4.0 oe) 4.6 Sie = Og 3.6 lies 
1979 4.0 4.4 4.5 sem 6.3 6.7 4.8 10.6 4.8 = ot 
1980 1.3 ea! Sr Aah) ae Suis 3 aa 1.3 1.0 
1981 Za9 Aesth 2.0 3.4 ce sls 1.6 ea <i Lice 
1982 SY -4.8 2) i) =a a) = OT "ey ab -8.4 Sea =509 2at 
1981 IV =e se) = 200 3 = Sie =51,0 = 2.4 1.6 Se A nA) 
1982 I “eo =197 =352 Sel Eat) =n -4,4 =v <2 30 ay 
I] “ler He -3.4 <8 = Ome -2.4 =235 -8.8 ene: ag 
III -1.4 ri hat) aoa? =6 Sea) a0 Soo 4 aad eat we 
IV ano ain) a0) =a =i = Bi Stel Bio a rie 
1983 I 1g 1.6 4.3 AL Sa 9.1 Shedd TT 1.8 ora 
I] 1.8 wets Pal ise 3,0 3.4 Fee! 4.9 2.0 1.0 
IT] 1.9 2.0 “AE! a2 4.6 6.1 2.5 8.8 2.3 ras 
1982 OCT hea Saheghe, = 2.0 sak) -2.8 “5.4 Se iY Files #2 
NOV al v2 xe 1 4 ae!) i uae” 4.3 ae =73 
DEC 261 =.2 3 -.4 a5 0 Sake 32. St 6 
1983 JAN 8 1.8 4.6 3 5.3 10.8 3.1 et ine a7 
FEB iv ss ret “0 oH end Silke a Te aed = Tre 
MAR 9 1.0 aes Led lS 9 pals 2.0 eh 2.1 
APR it) 4 a) mt Teak 1.4 PAS san 4 rv 
MAY 8 = 1.6 3 les 1.8 ae Say A at 
JUN 1.6 vite 2.5 Hine. eae Pah alien: 5.0 21 ~4 
JUL =) oe) 5 “4, Mind Piel an = mul ae = ea 
AUG 7) 3 ne 2 fine 1.6 Us 1.0 2 i 
SEP .4 4 .3 0 AES) 8 TK 10,3 te, a 
OcT oa id ae 7 5 2.8 ihe ime 3 oe 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY. CATALOGUE NO, 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUFAC - AVERAGE 


NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 
a 
bh 0 12.5 18.7 2255 1.84 38.6 234.8 5.8 18.3 
o78 24 0.8 18.8 eRe 16.6 1,86 38.6 197.4 aes TZ 
1980 Baw) 356 Sok) 10.0 25a 2.04 Soe 159.6 S52 8.3 
1981 12.6 359 4.5 13.8 9.6 200g 38.3 180.0 Zane 13.8 
1982 3.4 as Nib ha) Shs) Snliec) Que? S720 130.4 Sohtlrad! Slide 
1.6 eZ 20 225 =8715 Phe AU 38.1 1353 10.0 ia 
1982 1 =a) SVE cae E2a0 =elale 2.26 37 28 Chey -24.0 He,t 
I] 20) 1.5 PR he 51 Sil 2.24 Sin 118.0 =2259 SSird 
II] 6 sal coe of) “4.1 Zag Of ae Se a -4,2 
IV Rare Zi 6.1 Pang =5...6 PEAS] 3143 Wslile ef 18.8 =3.6 
1983 I 3 Sus ind 4.2 8.8 1,98 37.8 176.7 JGiee 4.1 
I] 2.0 wee 17.7 6.9 Vaz 1,81 38.2 221.0 aif ae) Bea 
III Sen 5.4 1.6 ce) 24.4 nel 38.6 130.0 Sor.4 2.8 
1982 NOV .0 1.8 26.6 Vow Seo Pied Sree. i720 Sil ne 
si DEC HAS ee 18.9 Sih) -14.1 2a gs) 1oy 20 6.5 ae 
1983 JAN ne AS. Sleek S08 1328 1GS9 Si6 174.0 8.8 S08) 
FEB 6 Zo -4.0 len? 3.8 ingles S7a9 TTT ayy 0 
MAR 2.8 4.9 20.1 =3.4 -4.4 oli 38.0 185.0 Za 8 
APR Pass) Sige) ess) 3.4 7.4 1.90 38.2 188.0 8.0 6.0 
MAY 3.4 1 =O) 4.5 10.0 evs) 38.2 AMT Ve) oes ans 
JUN a 320 fed) se) -3.4 We hs 3853 200.0 ral 139 
JUL “SY Eh 18) Sie 1.0 4.3 WR TAS 38.4 135.0 Seo 125) 
AUG Ayah 5.4 6.4 4 3.6 aati 38.7 123.0 ae Usd 
SEP <2 stat) = Suu ins 44.2 Wet 38.7 132.0 eal =15 
OCT 4.2 2a Phi ho -30.3 We 7As) 38.6 112.0 PAS 1-8 
NOV 119.0 Sone 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 4 1:37 PM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- —- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
1979 3.5 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 ont =1.2 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 foe 5.4 2762 
1981 3.4 hee 2.6 a 64.7 59.7 7.6 ice 5.6 2895 
1982 =303 -9.2 -3.3 4 64.0 56.9 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1983 56.5 
1982 1 1.1 2359 “1.1 -.6 63.9 58.2 8.9 15.7 6.6 939 
II -1.5 -3.8 12 6 64.1 57.3 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
11] -1.6 2.7 =4.2 i 64,2 56.4 1) 20.8 9.3 947 
IV S50 -3.8 -.8 -.2 63.9 55.8 12.7 20.8 10.1 1181 
1983 I 5 hv aD 0 63.8 55.8 12,5 20.8 9.9 911 
I] 1.0 a6 1.4 ‘ne 64.4 56.4 12.4 20.9 9.7 713 
Il 6 Noy 103 5 64.5 57.0 Het 19,3 9.2 781 
IV 4 Bak 64.1 57.0 Wilnt 18007 B.7 
1982 DEC -.3 -.8 2 me 63.9 55.7 12.8 20.9 10.2 388 
1983 JAN 3 ee .0 -.4 63.6 55.7 12.4 20.5 9.9 390 
FEB 4 1.0 RS 4 53.8 55.8 12.5 20.7 9.9 270 
MAR yi 1.9 & 4 63.9 55,9 12.6 o143 9.9 251 
APR ot 113 6 5 4.2 56.1 12.5 a105 9.7 243 
MAY 5 8 6 5 64.4 56.4 12.4 Diet 9.6 228 
JUN a 5 5 3 64.5 56.6 GL 20.1 9.7 242 
JUL = .6 6 73 64.7 56.9 12.0 19.7 9.5 257 
AUG 6 6 a -.1 64.5 56.9 11.8 19.4 9.3 248 
SEP 8 4 4 -.1 64.4 57.1 lee 18.9 8.3 276 
Oct ua 6 =9 -.4 64.0 56.9 ities 18.5 8.8 303 
NOV Mg: @ 64.1 57.0 ed 18.8 8.7 
DEC 4 4 64.3 57.1 lat 18,7 8.7 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON- 
Sets bee i ge oe AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, 


h2) PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
(3) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES i 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAG 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS ea, INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


1979 gra ile eS) 85.38 14.5 10.1 14.1 8.7 109.2 205.9 

1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 3.0 10.1 107.6 230.3 

1981 12:25 11.4 N27 83.42 10.2 S57 Si Hes 107.9 258.6 

1982 10.8 ne 11.8 81.08 6.0 Bip 8.9 10.0 106.3 29473 

1983 81.14 

1982 | Zoo alin Lal, 82.72 1.4 8 TS 2.8 106.8 282.6 
1] aha 4.1 2.8 80,37 Tas 129 Zao 1.8 106.2 289.4 
Ill ee es ne 80.02 8 209 2.8 1.6 106.1 293.3 
IV 1.6 eo Za3 81.21 =e) 1.8 Tae 236 106.0 299.8 

1983.22 6 4 wD 81.48 “ath 2.8 ad 9 107.3 297 58 
I] 1.4 eae 1.2 Bim2e 15 4.5 Sint oral 107.7 300.9 
III 1.6 9 1.8 81.11 8 1.6 Tred 1.6 108.3 302.4 
IV 80.75 

1982 DEC .0 =e ae 80.76 oe: Bi 0 “) 106.0 303.8 

1983 JAN Sak 2 = 81.40 a, 1.5 14 ER 107.8 295.4 
FEB 4 6 1 81.48 ve on id 3 106.7 298.1 
MAR 18) = ae 1.4 81.55 6 8 at 8 107.4 PALL 
APR .0 20 Sie 81.16 6 a) ey 7 107.2 300.0 
MAY 55) 1.6 a | 81.38 i) 5.0 6 7 107.4 301.4 
JUN 1a Ay 1.4 81.16 35! isc ae: 8 108.6 301.5 
JUL 4 6 4 81.14 4 aT -.4 3 108.2 302.6 
AUG 5 Sal 6 81.06 1 —ai.6 a 7 108.3 301.8 
SEP .0 vO) se) 81.14 = Ve ae, 4 108.3 302.8 
OcT 6 thea 4 81.18 ne 1 5.1, se 103.0 
NOV .0 <L19 ae 80.86 .0 
DEC 80.20 


SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 

(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 

(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMEN 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


a 


1978 4.9 4.9 10.5 ors 7.6 7.0 11.4 8.4 13.2 6.7 
1979 822 Vial 10.4 8.4 oth 9.4 10.1 10 13,9 10.3 
1980 8.4 Talis 12.0 10.1 BZ io heky 10.4 1S5:8 tS x2 Th. 
1981 8.8 Jiao 14.9 11.2 905 11.8 11.6 aa ee, 10.6 
1982 6.0 Bin Ths 11.6 2.8 5h) aie 2.5 4.3 10.1 
1981 LV 20 1.4 2a 2n3 ate 35 2.9 3.0 aie: 3.2 
1982 1 6 1.6 one 3.0 Ves 1.8 1.6 a5) 1.8 2.5 
I] 139 1.4 a) <i/ MS 1.8 ibe = al 1.9 
III AY: er? Zine SRY =H se Zuo Yi ae 2.4 2.4 
IV 8 lees 1.4 Za 0 4 1) one en A 1.6 
1983 I TO a2 at 1.4 5 sii 6 = 255 -1.4 1.6 
II Al ue 1.6 1.6 Se 1.0 6 6 th PF 1.0 
III a ae Ver? 1.8 1 1.4 co v2 1.8 tal 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JAN 11, 1984 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 


INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1978 19.4 976 8.8 18.3 3,2 13.4 4315 102.3 
1979 23.4 Wes! 20.9 2900 Tat 14.3 4425 108.2 
1980 16.0 =tow TW 2 10.2 =5.. | 16.7 8793 108.8 
1981 10.0 2h 6i5 14.7 peas 17.5 7368 104.0 
1982 =) i! a3) -14.5 -16.1 1.8 18338 102.6 
1981 IV 245 Ae Val ah) S14 ae 2618 104.7 
1982 J oie -4.6 1.8 So..9 ah ee Less 3522 103.9 
I] 4.8 LS ae -4.9 ha os. PA: 4755 101.1 
sip a 2.4 =a 229 252 sol ea a 5051 100.6 
IV -8.4 = chglz 73 1 Ph ata) S15 3.6 5010 104.7 
1983/4 2.4 2.4 4 10.3 ies ad 4034 105.9 
I] B27 1220 =2:58 fa 10.1 oad 5251 106.0 
III 1.4 .0 Wai 8.7 6.6 Wee 4074 105.8 
1982 NOV oa 353 aie Ono ja) 38) 1652 103.1 
DEC may Qh 1.4 ah) Sail = 2 1787 105 2 
1983 JAN Sr =5..2 ibs 8.8 5.4 3.4 1240 103.7 
FEB 6.2 7.6 > ats Us 30 -6.9 1449 108.6 
MAR =Ai2 +.2 =3).9 LN PA =O ne 1345 104.4 
APR 10.8 10,2 1.6 S710 8.9 ae 1986 106.1 
MAY tia Sue! Silig | a 2.6 Pew. 1710 106.5 
JUN = 739 “he |, .0 ya ee 7g 1555 105.5 
JUL Ses fae aes! 8 2.1 10 1481 107.9 
AUG 4.0 Sno v2 8.3 6.2 2710 1424 105.4 
SEP Si ea Crh | 33 5.2 =i... 1169 103.9 
OCT 2.8 1.8 Ve 1.8 aaa 1.8 1133 103.2 
NOV 7A® 9.6 = 29 ake 10 =e 1765 102.2 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 


JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 8 usele Lal 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


OO 


oa 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


1981 


1983 


4315 
4425 
8793 
7368 
18338 


2618 
3522 
4755 
505 1 
5010 
4034 
5251 
4074 


-1706 
- 1068 
- 1228 
= 
-1284 


=a) 
-324 
=3a2 
Sede 
=3i13 
-394 
561 
=oa0 


- 4905 
-5369 
-5590 
- 6622 
-9006 


- 1675 
-2016 
-2264 
~ 2345 
-2381 
~2308 
-2472 
- 2383 


ish, 
304 
Sis 
440 
581 


104 
130 
140 
152 
VIS) 
142 
149 
110 


9202 
=99:3'] 
=a WLS 
- 14686 
- 16763 


- 3730 
-4018 
- 4204 
- 4268 
-4273 
-4027 
-4343 
-4463 


364 
544 
900 
1134 
1107 


311 
324 
SU) 
215 
250 
257 
235 
151 


-4967 
-5506 
Sosa 
a rhehilfss 

1575 


=P ue 
-496 
551 
783 
Se 

7 

908 
-389 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL ALLOCATION 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1978 135 =2329 4997 26 3221 2772 1522 -3126 10) =3259 
1979 750 -2550 3964 -581 2087 4107 7051 -2610 a 1908 
1980 800 -3150 5162 - 182 1191 1311 -209 -1410 217 -1281 
1981 -4400 - 6300 11010 =9S 148 17592 15884 -9048 210 1426 
1982 -1425 -200 11804 -539 3030 - 4032 -8758 -4043 0 -694 
1981 IV - 1205 -2015 5279 -6 2720 946 2707 2005 0 2411 
1982 I - 1855 1310 3830 =2 4502 1813 - 1587 -3349 0 - 1668 
I] - 165 -705 3199 - 100 1893 -2002 -5562 -374 i¢) -3050 
IIl 170 -465 3242 - 102 1986 - 1476 1435 ~2002 0 3473 
IV 425 -340 1533 -310 703 -2367 -3044 1682 0 545 
1983 I -200 -600 1355 E352 808 169 -776 1194 i¢) 575 
I] 380 -550 1643 ~ 468 1064 1849 1728 -3680 0 181 
Il] -125 -550 1412 -34 153 83 2061 -2394 0 264 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 10 Teo? Pt 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 

COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S. ) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 

M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 

1978 Om Wat 14.5 Sos en 8.83 10.59 OF 27 11595) 814.0 
1979 (hee 15.7 20.2 12.90 .64 12.07 Tey 10.21 Togas 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.9 16.9 14.25 ales 13.15 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.0 TS 1365) WE) gee 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 $32.7 
1982 7 aes 5.0 15.81 2.01 14.15 17.89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1983)" Tv = 32 9 HE 18.17 3.22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I 3.0 2.4 .0 16.67 .82 loess 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
I] Vee Pas 1.0 17.42 159 16.05 19.16 Tee, 1479.5 826.6 
II! Ai) ate, iss 16.08 3.70 14.32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 15:5 10 Wer 13.08 WEEE 10.88 15.05 ie 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 I 6.3 Ali] qc10 11.67 86 $3.62 13.70 ings 2092.6 1106.1 
II 3.2 a) sa fee 11.00 uae Saag isis 11.35 2402.8 1216.1 
II] 2.0 1.4 ard 11.00 = 22 J533 13,51 12.04 2486.8 1216.2 
1982 NOV 0 Bar! sae 13.00 2019 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 5.3 ae) ai 12.50 1.41 10.25 14.34 11.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN 8 8 mae 12.00 1,53 10.05 14.05 12.26 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB 3.1 iba) 8 11.50 1.02 SD. 13.60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR Sc) KE 6 11.50 03 3.30 13.45 11.70 2156.1 1130.0 
APR Viet 0 ile 11.00 .70 9530 13.26 11.18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY ae 35 3 haere 11.00 54 neo 13.16 11530 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN 5 58) re 11.00 -.14 9730 12.98 Moo8 2447.0 1222.0 
JUL 1.0 of =a 11,00 -526 §.35 13.08 12.03 2477.6 TSS 42 
AUG 3 aS ne 11,00 - 46 ae) ey 12.34 2483.1 1216.2 
SEP Si a ne 11.00 08 93.30 13.88 11.76 2499.6 123201 
OCT =e Shiz 4 11.00 -.05 9.30 13.10 TW73 2361.1 1225.2 
NOV 1.8 aes mh) 11.00 10 9350 12.84 11,80 2540.9 1276.0 


Cc 
) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975*1000. 
) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


JAN 20, 1984 TABLE 11 12:00 N 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


—_—_——TUMPUSTTE_ LEADING INDEX. =s=s=*‘“‘C;S;C;CAWERAGE:SOC#*#€XSCRESIDENTIAL #8  ONITED «=  $REAL 

io SERIES) WORKWEEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 

FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 

FILTERED IN FILTERED ING( HOURS) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 

a 

144.12 146.5 47 38.74 90.8 142.78 11362.4 

baa MAY 144.77 146.0 45 38.78 a3i9 143.31 112839 .2 

JUN 145.24 145.4 .32 38.80 95.8 143.60 11176.7 

JUL 145.28 143.5 . 03 38.80 CEE 143.68 11101.3 

AUG 144.19 137.0 Sky 38.76 aonG 143.55 10995 .2 

SEP 142.00 132.6 Sens 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835 .4 

OcT 138.56 126.0 PRL 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627.8 

NOV 134.72 125.0 <a YE 38.53 74.8 140.39 10393.7 

DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 38.37 ee 138.05 10259.8 

1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 -2.42 38.24 73,1 WSvais 10187.6 

FEB 1255 21 WUEIES =2-33 38.16 Till pa 136.69 10132.0 

MAR 122787 116.7 Sera 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075 .0 

APR 119.78 iSZ 7 oll |? 38.00 66.6 135.32 10032.5 

MAY 117259 114.8 mall Oe 37 oul 62.5 135.15 10015.6 

JUN 115.65 nace! B65 Sinan 57.6 135.14 997955 

JUL 113599 Lali -1.44 37.74 a3. 135.33 9919.2 

AUG 112.95 113.6 aaa 37.68 439.2 Ueki ly/ 9828.9 

SEP 112.45 113.7 -.45 37.50 46.3 136.04 9736.4 

OCT hizwog qiaererrs a2 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 

NOV ise Walizin9 mac 37.42 49.4 Wea 9565.4 

DEC 114,98 121.8 1.41 Snes 54.6 138.43 9561.2 

1983 JAN 1 We 127.6 Pig Pa, 37.42 62.3 139.86 9610.9 

FEB 120.87 130.3 2.76 37.53 69.8 141.74 9714.3 

MAR 124.31 132i 2.85 37,69 itl 144,03 9817.3 

APR 128.11 AS7i8 3.05 37.86 85.1 146.53 992053 

MAY 132.12 141.4 Sint 38.02 S025 149.05 10030. 4 

JUN 135.85 142.4 2.82 38.15 Sis) 151.63 10119.1 

JUL 139.37 145.8 2559 38.26 90.5 154.03 10191.8 

AUG 142.35 146.2 2.14 38.40 86.2 156.10 10242.0 

SEP 144.89 148.3 Tez3 38.52 81.3 157.86 10270.8 

OCT 146.63 146.8 1.20 Sonog TGi2 EIS) 10255 .5 


C 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS), BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
JAN 20, 1984 TABLE 12 12:00 N 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NER TRADE - NER RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS / STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUFAC - MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1981 APR 2948.1 104213 529226 1.58 1763.9 - 03 
MAY 2991.6 104670 529951 1.59 1767.2 .02 
JUN 3032.3 107310 526092 1.60 1756.2 08 
JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 1.61 1730.9 15 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 21 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 1633.2 < 28 
OCT 2975.7 95517 473370 1.56 1570.9 mie 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 1.53 1528.2 .07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2" - 08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 -.27 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1.42 1451.0 - 48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 1.39 1421.1 - 68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 1,37 1383.3 - 85 
MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 1.35 1338.0 - 96 
JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 1.35 1281.4 -1,00 
JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1.34 1233.2 - .99 
AUG 2553.3 78640 386140 1.35 1217.6 -.92 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1.36 1222.2 - 80 
OCT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 - 66 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 1.35 1328.0 -.51 
DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 1.36 1428.2 -.39 
1983 JAN 2400.9 83792 386994 les 1543.2 3327 
FEB 2410.3 85922 387899 1.38 1665.4 -.14 
MAR 2420.0 87037 395017 1.40 1782.4 -.01 
APR 2445.8 87533 408951 1.42 1899.8 15 
MAY 2493.0 8918) 423982 1.45 2003.9 ehh 
JUN 2555.4 91449 438387 1.49 2082.8 45 
JUL 2619.2 95701 449527 1.53 2136.9 56 
AUG 2708.0 99799 459708 1.56 OTe 65 
SEP 2995.6 101884 465572 1.58 2197.1 .70 
OCT 3158.0 103309 470032 1.59 2203.4 sph: 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT ). 


JAN 20, 1984 TABLE 13 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDEX OF MANUF AC- HOUSING RETAIL UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER RIME 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) 


1979 4.1 13.5 -14.4 i126 2.9 5.8 11. 
1980 =3.5 ee -24.3 5.7 5 7.2 es iy 
1981 2.9 8.9 -15.4 9.1 tt 7.6 10.3 18.8 
1982 -8.2 53 307 2.6 -.9 9.7 6.2 14.7 
1983 ke 9.6 10.8 
1982 | -a13 -2.8 207 4 -.4 8.8 y 16.3 
1 =1.5 1.4 5.2 2.1 4 9.4 1.3 16.5 
III a -.5 18.1 2 ai 10.0 1.3 14.3 
IV -2.1 -4.1 12.4 2.8 <5 10.7 5 11.7 
1983 1 2.4 on 34.9 3 ‘0 10.4 S24 10.8 
11 4.3 Pe rind 5.9 3 10.1 1.0 10.5 
Il 5.1 4.3 5.9 1.2 1:7 9.4 1.2 10.8 
IV 7) 8.5 11.0 
1982 DEC ig 3A 26.0 0 0 10.8 “aa 4435 
1983 JAN es 2.4 32.3 -.2 0 10.4 2 11.0 
FEB a “1 5.3 -1.2 0 10.4 2 11.0 
MAR 1.4 2.4 -8.8 2.3 0 10.3 1 10.5 
APR 1.9 1.0 a7. 4 2.3 4 10.2 6 10.5 
MAY ihe 2.8 20.0 3.1 1 10.1 5 10.5 
JUN ea 3.5 -3.9 8 1.2 10.0 2 10.5 
JUL 2.3 -.8 2.8 ‘4 5 9.5 4 10.5 
AUG 1.4 2.0 6.9 aes 3 9.5 5 11.0 
SEP 1.5 1.5 Passe 1.4 4 9.3 4 11.0 
OCT 8 “1.2 =207 1.4 0 8.8 4 11.0 
NOV 8 7 8.4 3 11.0 
DEC 3 8.2 11.0 


——eooor—oeeeee 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


SOURCE: 
(1) 


JAN 20, 1984 TABLE 14 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE INDEX INDEX INDEX 
12 SERIES WORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING 

FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS 
(UNITS) 
1981 APR 142.78 144.6 8 25,05 39.99 121.3 133.90 102.0 
MAY 143.31 144.5 Se = ey 40.04 a 133.98 99.6 
JUN 143.60 143.2 374 - 90 40.07 120.4 133.80 95.4 
JUL 143.68 142.93 05 All 40.06 119.8 133.06 90,3 
AUG 143.55 142.4 SROs =e 40.03 Wg 2 To2eae 84.8 
SEP 142.91 igoes -.45 ~2.18 Sono 118.7 129.78 79.4 
OCT 141,72 136.9 =03 =a fy 2 39.85 Taiz as 127.04 7an0 
NOV 140.39 T3730 Se! .07 ekgres algae! 124, 88 68.2 
DEC 139.05 136.2 =.96 08 She, 116.7 123.47 64.7 
1982 JAN EVER TES i35ca SEE eon Sos hepa 121.81 62.5 
FEB 136.69 13557 erro 44 39.05 115.4 119.86 61.8 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -.64 -.74 38.94 114.8 117.50 62.6 
APR 135.32 136.0 ose sch) 38.88 114.5 115.96 64.3 
MAY 135.15 136.2 = 2 +18) 38.88 114.4 Rat PL 66.9 
JUN 135.14 135.8 AO eee 38.91 114.0 113.89 69.5 
JUL 135.33 136.6 14 hy) 38.95 113.6 112.56 yd har’ 
AUG 135.57 136.3 nhs ee 38.98 113.2 111.40 75.6 
le 136.04 138.0 eo pie S807 112.6 112,20 78.1 
OCT 136.72 12553 .50 .80 38.96 112.1 115.42 81.5 
NOV Isao 139.6 58 vee 38.96 gH A Ue 120.35 85.9 
DEC 138,43 140.9 .67 -93 38.96 V2 125.80 Sir 3 
1983 JAN 139.86 145.1 1,04 2.98 39.06 eae 131.47 tine 
FEB 141.74 147.6 1,34 72 39.14 112.3 136. 85 104.7 
MAR 144.03 150.6 1.62 2,03 39.24 112.5 142.03 110.5 
APR 146.53 152.6 1.73 ie] 39.41 2c 147.16 115.8 
MAY 149.05 154.4 ae TLS 3959 112.8 152,45 1270 
JUN 151.63 1ites Lets 1.88 39.76 $13:5 157.42 126.9 
JUL 154.03 158.2 1.58 .57 ek Gk Fe 114.1 161.61 132.7 
AUG 156.10 159.0 1539 Si 40.07 114.5 164.18 136.2 
SEP 157.86 160.2 1.13 75 40.25 114.9 166.08 136.2 
OCT 13955 162.4 1,04 Mes 40.4) desis 167.41 735.,7 
NOV 160.78 161.8 .80 See! 40.51 116.4 167.89 134.9 


SOURCE. BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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412 
403 
399 
395 
397 
403 
431 
458 
487 
514 
529 
544 
555 
566 
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567 
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584 
601 
613 
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593 
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541 
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NEW 

ORDERS 
CONSUMER 

GOODS 

$ 1972 
(BILLIONS) 


34.38 
34.64 
34.87 
34,94 
34.79 
34.38 
33.69 
32.82 
32.00 
31,14 
30.41 
30.00 
29.67 
29.62 
29.68 
29.80 
29.84 
29.84 
29.58 
29.24 
28.91 
29.07 
29,49 
30.07 
30.66 
31.45 
32.28 
33), 11 
33.99 
34.67 
35.20 
35.67 


25 


15 12:00 N 


JAN 20, 1984 TABLE 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 

CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 

FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 

$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1981 APR 14.33 790.2 eZ. 69 .09 7,80 50 146.48 147.1 .49 =. 07 
MAY 14,38 783.9 edo =2.09 8.36 51 146.95 146.9 moe aya 
JUN 14.42 789.6 .42 Sos 8.69 ye 147.30 147.5 .24 41 
JUL 14,35 789.2 PaaS aah, ge0o 52 147,54 147.6 avy .07 
AUG 14.30 789.0 4.35 Sed 9.16 51 147.66 147.3 08 a0 
SEP 14.26 788.6 Seog Shel 9722 49 147.57 146.5 - 06 4 
OCT 14,15 788.5 6.10 -.45 8.41 47 147.10 144.5 aoe =u hcy 
NOV T4313 783.0 5. 86 -.66 7,30 44 146.28 143.0 -.56 -1.04 
DEC 13.95 790.3 4.41 =.89 6.08 40 145.07 140.3 Soke: -1.47 

1982 JAN 13.74 URPA GS ie Sie OB 5.68 36 143,47 138.4 =e 10 a Worac 
FEB 13,72 oaee =a 20 = Vii S504 34 142.05 12953 = KK 1.08 
MAR 13.62 798.6 -8.44 -1.06 icra 33 140.84 1395.2 = Sk Sern! 
APR 13.63 802.1 Sanh Sack 5.34 32 139.74 138.0 =o the 66 
MAY 13.39 804.9 ai eile = 94 Dae 32 138.98 138.8 Sek 58 
JUN 259% 806.7 Si ibaes shal 4.89 32 138.30 EOE! -.49 -1,08 
JUL 12.51 807.9 -16.26 -, 84 3.78 33 137.65 136.4 Al -,66 
AUG 12.06 809.6 Sldcds See ACEH 34 136.94 135.52 Sees - .88 
SEP ties 812.0 13-500 Saat 2.02 36 136.20 134.5 Seek! =, Oe 
OCT 11.68 814.7 =12.130 =ipo 74 38 135.32 13259 Sal) Stat9 
NOV Fines 818.2 -11.76 = ohis ~ 86 39 134.45 Wa2e 7 -.64 anak 
DEC 11.69 822.8 =12.87 SiN AAT 40 133.69 132.6 = LID - 08 

1983 JAN 11.76 830.1 -14.82 ao Zane 4) 133.33 134.3 reall, 1.28 
FEB 11.81 840.6 =o. 90 9740) PRA) 41 133.14 Wekles -.14 -.60 
MAR 1295 852.5 =15.62 mee laid 43 lowes 134.6 06 -82 
APR 12,29 863.2 Sala 8) nue ors 45 133.60 135.6 .28 .74 
MAY We77 872.4 noe 1.10 1,38 47 134,39 137.9 5g 1.70 
JUN 13.28 880.2 -8.28 Tina Sagi? 49 135.58 vekhse! 89 1.38 
JUL 13.48 886.3 ~4.56 ct) 1,36 51 136,98 140.8 1203 Ue? 
AUG 1a .09 890.8 -.34 1.40 3.41 53 138.29 140.6 ag -.14 
SEP RCE 893.5 4.45 1.34 4.31 55 139.69 143.0 1.01 Ted 
OcT 14.28 895.3 9.54 line Saat 58 141.13 144.3 1.03 91 
NOV 14,48 896.7 1.09 59 142,57 145.6 1.02 90 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

| epeae PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS. 

(3) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 

(4) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

(5) NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 
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17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22-24 


re 


26 


ee f 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 
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DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 16 1:12 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTERES NONF ARM NE INDIRECT GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 


—_———_— nnn 


1978 131703 25722 -2843 15996 3657 8958 -4902 179825 25563 232211 
1979 148257 34000 -3032 19189 3911 9740 =7392 206221 27728 264279 
1980 167937 37266 S398 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12291 -6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 =2917 271601 40780 356600 
1981 IV 202916 27412 ee 28892 3452 12780 -4960 269208 40248 350664 
1982 I 206536 21476 -3516 29060 4292 13064 -4776 268184 41200 351744 
I] 207844 20168 -3556 29048 4520 13932 -5 196 268932 39936 353376 
II] 207812 19884 =3052 31584 3968 15028 =aroe 273656 40680 359112 
lV 210528 22880 -3264 26012 3884 15268 - 1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 | 212232 28400 -3036 30560 3932 15344 - 1832 287896 40020 373688 
Il 218336 31288 Sono 30156 3944 15960 -3576 295288 42764 384620 
i 223540 34568 Soni 31396 4016 15864 -2540 306164 42996 396740 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 17 Prrzere 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONFARM NE INDIRECT GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 

1978 ome 2208 “hye 23.4 Pas) ie! 12a SAL Unsere 6.9 10.5 
1979 12.6 3252 6.6 20.0 6.9 Oe -2490 14.7 Bsa 13.8 
1980 13.3 9.6 5.4 15.0 2ies 12 331 13.2 4.3 12,2 
1981 15.4 =q1,.4 16.7 22.9 55.6 VEIL) 101 1200 = a 14.3 
1982 7.4 =Jba =10)2 6.7 i ee) 16.5 3043 StS) 7.6 BR2 
1981 IV Phat Sano SSO Wes Srl ey 3.4 1328 1.8 2.8 2.4 
1982 I ee = 2d 7.0 6 24.3 Zine 184 4 2.4 2 
I] 6 Baul dat a9) ior! 6.6 -420 3 = SR, 5 

III 49) mal Sik Jeu See iets 1404 1.8 wo 1.6 

IV 1.3 ea 6.9 =17 6 SQ 1.6 1888 7 yea 3 

1983 | 8 24.1 e150 Pac) lz 5 72 4.4 =i gue 
II 220 10.2 3.8 oF Ie se 4.0 -1744 2.6 6.9 2.9 

III 2.4 10.5 = Mises) 4.1 1.8 als 1036 Sind aie ore 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 18 T2422 02M 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON~F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


a 


1978 136532 47772 13744 14590 17008 -104 436 63307 -68274 232211 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 -83038 264279 
1980 170236 59595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 -93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 27195 28874 899 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12999 27615 26441 - 10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
1981 IV 199452 72228 14668 29204 29932 - 1308 -232 102524 - 106972 350664 
1982 | 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
I] 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 - 11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
IT! 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -9012 616 105456 - 102324 359112 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 - 15244 384 98120 eee: 362168 
1983 | 220480 80744 14540 25760 24608 SERV. -472 99556 -99524 373688 
1) 226424 82864 17888 25316 25248 -7824 - 160 106608 - 102972 384620 
111 231964 84004 16976 25060 26356 2804 -376 108956 - 110508 396740 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 19 1: 125 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) C1 (2)) PRICES 


1978 10.5 10.1 Sats 8.3 12.4 -910 399 19S 18.6 10.5 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23.4 3797 -309 2255 2106 13.8 
1980 1h ts) 14.0 Sot! 24.0 15). -4591 -588 VES 1253 12.2 
1981 ice 14.8 HEeL¢) 21.0 19.6 1797 1082 10.1 12 14.3 
1982 8.4 12.8 2059 Ua! -8.4 Sie! - 184 8 HP Se 
1981 IV VEZ! Zao = ak! 6.6 <fote, - 3884 - 1696 Zeal aisle 2.4 
1982 | ine Za Sait te -4,7 -4132 584 =S0 bio vd 
I] 2.8 3.0 Ou -4.2 SS) -5896 44 4.5 ae io 
II] 2.4 2.9 San Slam seh 2324 220 orn Ver’ 1.6 
IV PEN 3.6 Vine? 201 .0 -6232 =2se TO =140 7 
1983 ] 1.6 ane Klee Gin Onl oz 11912 -856 ine 4.6 Bing 
I] Del, 2.6 23.0 Seed, 2.6 -4432 312 te Sine 2.9 
Ill 2.4 1.4 = Si =O 4.4 10628 -216 ne oe Sine 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 1% 1983 TABLE 20 1:12 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


eR 


1978 79038 22671 6140 8075 9519 -3 104 31207 -34291 126347 
1979 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 1771 = 32141 ~36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 -536 [oa 32753 -35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10394 11926 584 124 33685 -37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 ~3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1981 IV 82516 23476 5188 11248 11900 -476 16 33452 -36416 135164 
1982 | 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 -2168 76 32484 -33716 132248 
I] 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 =28 34112 “83752 130340 
II] 81004 23156 4188 9584 $508 -3376 192 34596 -33360 129304 
IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 -4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 
1983 | 82040 23036 5096 9284 9244 - 1500 -140 32708 -33376 130452 
I] 83220 23048 6300 9032 9424 - 1916 -76 34828 -35012 132864 
II] 84088 23208 5976 8816 9812 1080 -128 35512 -36900 135548 
OURCE: NATION NCOME AN PENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STAT ICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS, 
DEC ietgs83 TABLE 21 1312. PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 

USINESS FIXED INVESTMEN NVENTORY INVESTMEN ROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) CUT 2 


— EE 0 


1978 2.6 dd = hai in3 8 -453 216 1035 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0 .3 Sere 13.4 toe 1774 NERS Shole, 6.9 ee 
1980 1.0 8 -5.8 11.0 4.3 -2307 -122 ie9 =2..0 1.0 
1981 1.9 ok 5.1 8.2 7S 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 ele Ht} S23h 1 a 3? -14.9 -3948 ~24 = tap cai Wy fies) -4.4 
1981 IV =o he) = eats =) he. oh) - 1804 -364 sty my. ati: 
1982 I SED -2.0 -5.4 ails = Bie - 1692 60 =2.9 ee ge ae 
II .0 ste =9.6 “5.9 = Sel - 1368 - 104 5.0 i Fi Walt! 
II] 2: Sa? = Sap Aho eT 160 220 1.4 Ene owe 
IV 5 8 U7 1.7 se) - 1000 -32 Baie abi, mae 
1983 I if Sie! 3.0 Ai calle t:) 2876 -300 4.1 6.1 1.6 
I] 1.4 my 23.6 Seletl a) sk) -416 64 6.5 4.9 1.8 
IIl 1.0 Bf he PC) 4.1 2996 Sa: 2.0 5.4 240 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 22 9:04 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


en ae ee a a ROMME C 1 een ce eens 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES | SERVICES | COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES | EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 
ne ee ee ee eee 
1978 3.2 3.4 3.3 2.1 2.4 4.0 36 3.8 ae: 
1979 4.0 4.4 ba 4.5 5.6 3.7 4.8 5.3 a 
1980 1.3 ped S445 oo -1.3 2.5 1.3 1.2 1.0 
1981 2.9 2.7 ‘9 2.0 1.5 3.4 3.1 2.9 1.7 
1982 ~4.7 -4.8 -10.7 -9.9 -10.3 =1.5 =5ty ar 2.1 
1981 IV -.8 eo -3.2 25.5 -2.9 3 aie =e ‘§ 
1982 1 Shi “4,7 -3.5 3/7 So aa -2.0 =2.1 7 
11 =T.7 ei eo! Eg LA eG =e -2.2 -2.2 5 
III -1.4 SALE -2.5 7 239 =.8 =i -1.8 2 
1V -'9 -1.0 <a -2.0 -2.2 ae -1.2 = Mg 5 
1983 | 1.5 1.6 5.2 4.3 4.7 4 1.8 1.9 oat 
11 1.8 1.9 3.0 2.7 3.1 1.3 2.0 2.2 ‘0 
11] 1.9 2.0 4.6 oes a6 1.2 2.3 2.4 a 
1982 OCT 49 -1.0 -2.8 -2.0 -2.2 215 =1:3 ta 2 
NOV 4 2 4 3 ‘4 a 3 3 -.3 
DEC ean “Ne: =a Be 3 (4 14 =A 6 
1983 JAN 1.8 1.8 5.3 4.6 4.8 ‘3 2 2 -.2 
FEB oie any ce a8 =25 = sae 2 are 
MAR ‘9 1.0 5 2 5 Te <) “9 2.4 
APR ‘4 4 14 ‘9 9 4 4 4 2 
MAY ‘8 9 11 ine 1.8 3 ‘9 1.0 4 
JUN 1.6 1.7 2.2 2.5 2.7 1.2 2.1 2.4 oe 
JUL 3 2 1.2 5 G ie 3 3 = 
AUG 2 3 1.2 2 3 2 2 2 3 
SEP 4 ‘4 2.0 1.3 1.3 ‘0 i. 5 4 
OCT 3 3 As -12 ens 7 3 3 ‘2 
SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 23 9:04 AM 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 
a ET) Ts one sno Fi) ||) SE <-—eeeta er ET Fail pl, a ee SP 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING os a hae ee ee CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 
1978 Ste 7.0 18.1 -10.1 4.9 4.6 5.2 -2.4 
1979 -10.0 1.3 =3:4 10.6 5.8 6.7 4.8 3.4 
1980 7.9 2.8 1.7 35 -2.9 =5.5 4 oy 
1981 8.1 -B.6 3.0 or 1.5 1,5 ie 5.8 
1982 2.8 -18.4 -6.0 =42,5 -12.4 ae -8.4 -10.9 
1981 IV 1.4 15.0 -17.8 re -4.2 rt0 -2.4 -2.9 
1982 | 2.2 -8.7 PTE Ie -4.7 e5%2 654 ea] 
11 Wek -12.9 14.9 -8.8 5 -2.4 -2.5 24.7 
11] 2.8 11,7 13.5 iis a5 -2.5 a “659 
1V 1 12.4 B.4 5.5 -4.5 -8.5 7 ‘c 
1983 | an) 15.8 5.0 1.7 6.3 9.1 3.7 1,6 
1 -2.5 5.0 1.2 4.9 2.5 3.4 Whey 3.7 
II oar 22.1 -10.6 8.8 4.3 a4 2.5 -2.2 
1982 OCT 2 4.0 -16.4 1.7 -3.3 -5.4 anes 6 
NOV =o 1.6 17.1 4.3 ae -2.0 1.2 -.5 
DEC ‘0 eae 22.9 2 aed 0 =, 6 4 
1983 JAN 1.8 24.9 oei4 oe 6.8 10.8 oat 13 
FEB va -11.6 5.8 Be ee =r 1.1 23.3 
MAR -3.7 3.0 aoe 2.0 2 9 =.5 2 
APR 5 ae 23.8 ig 1.4 1.4 1.5 oof 
MAY 33 3.1 13.0 537 6 1.8 a8 5.1 
JUN 5 4.2 10.2 5.0 1.8 2.1 cs 4.2 
JUL Lae 74 27.5 at 126 2.7 5 99 
AUG ae 14.2 -8.5 1.0 1.3 1.6 Ba -4.9 
SEP 1.2 1.0 11.8 10.3 oe) 8 1.2 2.7 
OCT “A -12.7 -9.9 1.3 ‘8 2.8 -1.2 2.9 


SHIRE RNS AMES TTT BD BT 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 24 9:04 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND FINANCE, COMMUNITY, 


OTHER UTILITIES TRADE INSURANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
TRANSPOR- AND PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1878 4.8 4.3 5.4 4.0 6.0 2m SL, 3.2 : 
1979 6.8 We 6.1 4.1 6.2 2.6 4.1 3.0 ti 
1980 3.2 1.0 Sao A 5 =e 3.9 3.4 FY: 
1981 2.8 “3 eg 79 8 1.0 4.4 5.0 2.0 
1982 =371 8.5 = ca G7 tk -3.4 6 a1 373 
1981 IV 1.8 Dat dial 2 et “3.56 =A 8 70 72 
1982.57 a iae =4.3 2.2 eh8 =259 2TL0 4 aes 1.0 
I] Sal deh) S21 s2'> 1 oe =n 7 ine sc) =a 8 
Ill Sie3 =15 19 aes 42 = 130 6 “8 4 
IV =250 =3:°38 x5 6 1.0 5) 6 aan i 
1983 J 1.0 “a Ge WAS 6 NRE) Shine sive 6 
I] Zur Zl 4.6 273 3.4 Use 7 1.4 4 
III 2.4 3.4 eat) 1.6 1.8 Loe) To hee =¥2 
1982 OCT 208 -4,3 Salad pie ane Sits #2 nk) at 
NOV 6 .0 271 mh S272 tad Tet re sod 
DEC ent] =1'8 =2are -.4 S58 no 178 an 4 
1983 JAN leet 1.6 1.0 a) an5 Sais 4 = oh nt 
FEB Era a2 li r 4 .0 = hel a1'F 1 4 
MAR 1.5 252 A Ce = Sao +0 T28 oT 
APR 7 aeea, NCAT =e 3.4 -4.2 ok) 3 v2 
MAY pi) .0 Zhat 4 io 1.8 ue ea 2 
JUN 1.5 tes 2.6 4.7 Ze 6.3 4 #3 a5 
JUL a4 Sn 3 a BS} Dae San9 We wo -.4 
AUG 2a 3.4 VW Sa ivihh =6.9 MS 4 ct 6 
SEP 4 18 ae Cui! We ae ant! 6 ae 
OCT 4 i Sic) Shes 4.8 aad re ie ay 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 25 9:04 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NEK ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 

OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 

1978 69944 35144 34800 71274 36318 34956 34470 82941 11529 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 98393 12024 
1980 70414 34850 35564 69860 34324 35536 111303 100732 10570 
1981 71824 35385 36439 71052 34713 36339 103369 93170 10199 
1982 64745 30910 33835 63341 29614 33726 86870 77948 8922 
1981 IV 17280 8335 8944 16824 7910 8914 24851 22434 2417 
1982 I 16728 8142 8586 16161 7624 8537 23124 20797 2326 
I] 16323 78398 8425 16116 7701 8415 22297 20044 2254 

Il] 16370 7916 8454 15847 7406 8441 21065 18869 2196 

IV 15324 6953 8371 15217 6883 8334 20385 18238 2146 

1983 I 16193 7616 8577 16170 7563 8607 20158 18002 2156 
II 16803 7994 8809 16811 7995 8816 20138 17928 2210 

III 17354 8402 8953 19211 10246 8965 22267 20032 2235 

1982 OCT 5081 2308 2773 4969 2192 2777 6726 5987 739 
NOV 5133 2326 2808 5334 2556 2778 6926 6217 709 

DEC 5110 2319 2791 4914 2135 2779 6732 6034 698 

1983 JAN 5439 2600 2839 5434 2585 2849 6718 6010 708 
FEB 5384 2514 2870 5405 2525 2880 6739 6021 718 

MAR 5370 2502 2867 5331 2452 2873 6700 5971 729 

APR 5505 2596 2910 5497 2579 2918 6692 5954 738 

MAY 5610 2681 2929 5656 2729 2926 6738 6002 735 

JUN 5688 2717 2971 5659 2687 2972 6708 5972 737 

JUL 5722 2766 2956 5744 2784 2960 6730 5930 740 

AUG 5768 2766 3002 6010 3002 3008 6973 6226 746 

SEP 5865 2870 2995 7457 4460 2997 8565 7816 749 

OCT 5939 2971 2968 Buon 2951 2979 8557 7797 760 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 26 3:04 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


nn SYPENT Sec see ee Ee ee 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
eee acer tT Cr UN eee es CO es idee ee eA ees 
| 16:52 7.9 93 TiS 8.2 18.2 V8-2 18.2 
a78 4.1 3.9 4.3 | 3.0 3.6 Sco 11.3 -8.0 
1980 -3.3 -4.6 =2.0 =5 1 -8.3 -1.8 “5.9 -6.2 =2':9 
1981 2.0 ee Pha] Taz Aad 2.3 -8.7 -8.4 -11.0 
1982 =9,9 -12.6 271 -10.9 -14.7 -7.2 A752 = 27 a7, -13.4 
81 1V -4.3 -6.7 =2,.0 -6.2 -10.5 =2.1 =§.3 =§ 35 -3.6 
eae -3.2 =2 8 -4.0 =3,.9 -3.6 -4.2 -7.0 =781 -6.1 
Il =2.4 =3'0 =1.9 it 1.0 -1.4 “2.7 =o =As3 
III =o BP 3 =1.7 -3.8 ae =7.1 -7.7 -1.7 
IV -6.4 =-12.2 =110 -4.0 7 a =1.3 a5 Stal =5 
1983 |] 5.7 O45 235 6.3 9,9 Eee: =25 0 4.5 
II 3.8 5.0 237 4.0 5.7 aad ~h .0 1.0 
III = (5c 5.1 1.6 14.3 28.2 Tar 21a7 30.9 1.6 
1982 OCT -4.9 -9.9 =.4 -4.0 Er | Pee -1.6 =129 6 
NOV 130 8 lies (Ase) 16.6 .0 3,0 3.9 “4.4 
DEC Siete =.2 -.6 -7.9 =16.5 x -2.8 =2 50 -1.6 
1983 JAN 6.4 12.1 hey 10.6 Pale 255 = 22 =i} Pe) 
FEB =10 -3,3 Wad = 15 “24a ent re} $2 1e5 
MAR ne -.5 =| -1.4 -2.9 eat -.6 =o Wes 
APR 2S =e 15 3.1 Sil 1.4 oral] es} ue 
MAY 1.9 323 re 2.9 5.8 .3 = tf 8 NS 
JUN 1.4 lod 1.4 rit | a fe 1.6 -,4 Se) me 
JUL 6 1.8 -.5 1.5 3.6 “54 nc ee} SL) 
AUG .8 48) Tad 4.6 van) 1.6 3.6 3.9 8 
SEP tng 3.8 174 24.1 48.6 a4 22.8 25.5 3 
OcT 1.3 Byet) = 9 -20.5 =33..8 = 0 sel me 125 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 27 9:04 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 11393 5941 5452 195 2.00 Woclt 
1979 12272 6644 5628 1.96 2.08 1.83 
1980 12164 6580 5584 antl noe 1.90 
1981 12732 6947 5785 2.10 2.32 1,88 
1982 11238 5883 5355 2.26 2,55 2.00 
1981 IV 12732 6947 5785 2.21 255i 1.93 
1982 I 12717 6896 5821 2h Ike, ZESEAS) 2.04 
I] 12323 6691 5632 Zeod PE ssty| 20103 
II] 11854 6339 BEDE 2.20 2.46 1287 
IV 11238 5883 5355 220) 2.61 12a 
1983 | 11012 5644 5369 2.06 Zoeo 1eSG 
I] 10751 5566 5185 1.94 2.10 Wave 
III 10999 5716 5283 1,88 2.02 1.75 
1982 OCT 11718 6223 5495 aes 22 TK) 1.98 
NOV 11500 6028 5471 2.24 2709 195 
DEC 11238 5883 5355 2.20 2.54 Te92 
1983 JAN 11211 575i 5460 2.06 Prey): ipaz 
FEB 11155 5703 5452 2.07 PhP hi| 1.90 
MAR 11012 5644 5369 2.05 2.26 1.87 
APR 10975 5657 5318 UecSk] 2.18 1.83 
MAY 10823 5555 5268 Wack 2.07 1.80 
JUN 10751 5566 5185 1.89 2.05 1975 
JUL 10805 5598 5207 1.89 2.02 1.76 
AUG 10846 5634 5212 1.88 2.04 1.74 
SEP 10999 5716 5283 1.88 veck! Taz 
OcT 11715 5793 5321 1.87 1,95 1979 


SHURE INVENT AD TES SLT DET SRT 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TKO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982), 
(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 28 9:04 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 4338 2246 2092 2502 1615 887 4554 2080 2473 
1979 4672 2467 2205 2739 1865 874 4861 2312 2549 
1980 4604 2438 2165 2723 1846 877 4838 2296 2541 
1981 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1981 IV 4308 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 J 4842 2672 2170 2701 1798 903 5175 2426 2748 
I] 4603 2549 2054 2631 1754 877 5088 2388 2700 
II] 4333 2324 2009 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
IV 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
18834 4075 2105 1970 2340 1501 839 4597 2038 2559 
I] 4022 2030 1932 2283 1493 790 4445 1982 2463 
II] 4061 2121 1940 2355 1547 807 4583 2048 2536 
1982 OCT 4283 2279 2004 2519 1663 856 4916 2282 2634 
NOV 4221 2220 2001 2451 1604 847 4827 2204 2624 
DEC 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 JAN 4140 2142 1999 2361 1522 840 4710 2088 2622 
FEB 4120 2141 1979 2325 1482 842 4711 2079 2631 
MAR 4075 2105 1970 2340 1501 839 4597 2038 2559 
APR 4070 2101 1969 2354 1533 821 4550 2023 2527 
MAY 4034 2076 1958 2288 1482 806 4502 1997 2505 
JUN 4022 2030 1932 2283 1493 790 4445 1982 2463 
JUL 4034 2085 1949 oni 1534 783 4454 1979 2475 
AUG 4019 2088 1931 2319 1518 802 4508 2028 2480 
SEP 4061 2121 1940 2355 1547 807 4583 2048 2536 
OcT 4086 2142 1944 Za5c 1547 813 4669 2104 2565 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1871 DOLLARS 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
1978 120 141 ea 46 33 13 -232 =12 -160 
1979 334 221 114 237 250 =13 307 232 75 
1980 -69 a4 -40 - 16 =19 3 Sex -16 -7 
1981 305 306 i) -49 =70 21 342 130 181 
1982 =795 -585 -209 -287 -224 -63 -411 -255 =157 
1981 IV 25 28 =e -62 32 =o 104 76 28 
1982 | -66 i 6 27 22 J 25 0 25 
II =239 Sa S16 =69 -44 =25 -87 seh) -48 
II] 27 e225 -46 =f Zoo =) =27 -68 =59 
IV =219 -165 -54 Sa) - 143 -30 =223 -148 +75 
1983 | Ek) =55 16 -46 =Si 5 -141 -134 ~ig 
II -53 a5 -38 =57 -8 -49 =152 -56 -96 
Ill 39 31 8 72 54 17 138 66 73 
1982 OCT -50 -45 -4 -4) =33 eis -45 -38 a 
NOV -62 a) =e] -68 -58 -10 -89 -78 ie 
DEC ~ 108 -61 -47 -64 = SZ -89 =e -58 
1983 JAN 27 cans 44 =25 -30 5 -28 -84 56 
FEB e2i "i -20 =EH/ -40 3 1 -8 10 
MAR -45 -36 =9 16 19 =3 -114 ~42 eT2 
APR “a -4 = 14 32 -18 -47 -15 =32 
MAY =37 =25 a2 -67 she sa -48 -26 mae 
JUN =e 14 2a -4 12 -16 -56 -14 -42 
JUL 12 =o 16 34 4) tf 8 =-3 12 
AUG =15 3 218 2 - 16 18 55 49 5 
SEP 42 33 9 36 30 6 75 20 56 
OCT 26 22 a 4 = 5 86 57 23 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ETT 
MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 


TOT NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
a0 ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


i 


7 83.0 85.9 80.3 87.8 75.0 80.3 84.0 88.6 76.9 73:1 
1978 85.7 88.3 83.2 88.4 16.2 83.6 94.3 88.1 84.5 7576 
1980 80.7 86.2 75.4 88.2 74.6 TES 94.5 66.5 81.9 Tare 
1981 78.6 84.4 Te 8352 (Pay? Lies 3075 61.0 8379 69.8 
1982 66.9 74.9 BoRZ Zest 56.3 62.7 69.1 52.0 (AQ Y 59.0 
1981 IV 74.2 81.4 Biliez 81.3 Bes Mae 86.8 54.6 81.5 65.9 
1982 | 70.1 ihe} 63.0 76.0 62.4 70.6 79.4 52.4 UE, 62.0 

II 67.8 74.9 60.8 72.0 Sith?! 63.5 72.4 55.4 YORE ETO) 
III 66.4 74.2 5br9 70.7 54.7 60.0 64.5 55.8 71.0 58.0 
IV 63.5 73.3 54.0 63.0 Pf 4) Soa 60.2 44.3 65.7 56.4 
1983 I 66.7 Jone 58.3 Lie Sia 58.9 53.6 56.4 68,3 5g25 
I] 68.1 76.1 60.2 74.3 60.7 Odie 53.4 O6a2 67.8 61.3 
III 70.5 Pte 63.6 81.3 64.1 62.7 Si) B7ied 70.2 62.6 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 

GOVERNMENT PALITIES 

1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 that a6 5.4 
1979 thos 14.5 24.9 Wet y Cenk) 28 5.3 
1980 9.2 Zon2 45.3 Wok) 3153 =tS) 10.8 
1981 Pilate 10 ae -9.4 20 Vilas) 31.4 40.2 
1982 Soe =25.4 =aGiw -33.4 5.8 Sei) oe) Sei al 
1981 IV 10.0 15.0 ct SA 22.4 What! Vt) 46.3 
1982 | -24.0 Sia SH Kole. Stal Se uae. Sogiag -36.4 
II e229 Pasay Se SOono 2.0 S970 Oa 

III 1? =300 ant =a Oral 6.6 Lindl -10.2 

IV 18.8 SUSeY SON, -37.4 22.6 56.8 -4,4 
1983 | Wz 6.4 favks 13.6 a 2059 Ole 
I] =the) -10.6 -14.7 a5 = 23Ko -6.4 18.4 

III ea 4. 10.2 17.8 25.1 =U) that! N39 ikl} 
1982 OCT 14.4 6.3 10.1 =32.0 52.8 23.0 ona 
NOV Slo) lift =e 14.2 -40.0 PA OAS -5 0 

DEC 6.5 Sint Sih at! =O Wea? ON A056 
1983 JAN 8.8 22.6 2.4 35.0 18.5 1.4 == 5ial 
FEB =i abet 67.6 -36.0 Ziad =.8 PRth oth 

MAR at = atigle) -47 3 34.8 -33.4 14.3 6.4 

APR 8.0 =Uel tI 4.9 7.4 Le) 18.1 13.8 

MAY Sv. hey 23.6 18.3 6.2 67.8 SEM tl 6.2 

JUN Eo, 4 6.8 -7.4 S2oid 61.4 Net! = S22 

JUL 5.5 EI A ait: 31.4 -44.4 20.3 tht 

AUG st 26.7 23.0 19.8 SORA -14.1 13.4 

SEP = Seb) 36.5 3.2 -44 3 7.4 30.1 

OcT T2reh 21.6 =3252 15.9 89.2 6.2 -4.4 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


avcERET URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 NEK 
HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL MPRICE. 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


1978 183.6 SHE aan on eS Bae: ela 5693 2369 2324 2.6 
1979 151.4 =n a = 150 S26e5 ae =O 5667 1684 3983 3.7 
1980 125.6 gest =15,8 =1552 -24.6 =19'.6 4626 1453 3173 8.0 
1981 143.5 14.3 6.4 Pete | ais SS! 4403 1740 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.8 Si2eo IL! -18.4 3202 1647 1555 oe ade 
1981 IV 110.3 -26.9 ~46.7 SNS aati -4.9 =SOiatl 1155 834 1 oa 
1982 | 140.7 PRES) Ta | S76 B25 -8.4 625 193 432 ; 
I] 98.0 -30.3 Sele -38.8 e414 =D 738 B97 341 oh 
III Biz3 “Ag .0 Sant Sesiia sili er:: Mon 615 340 275 alo 
IV 2a 38.5 98.9 Ae aie Sa Ni pees 1224 717 507 ah 
1983 I 147.7 31.1 50.8 6.6 =a 34.6 1067 421 646 aie 
II 177.0 1Shg 10.3 36.6 i3ies =6n0 1387 654 733 3 
II] 111.0 =37,3 -46.6 Saat aby?! 20.8 1282 743 539 re 
1982 NOV 112.0 19:08 172.0 21.3 = ical Ziad. 406 230 176 =e 
DEC 132.0 Wag 54.5 Sligo 5 2.8 531 325 206 =. 
1983 JAN 145.0 9.8 20.0 -8.5 =< 16.5 248 80 168 arid, 
FEB 142.0 2 awl -10.8 18.6 x Sat 320 138 182 0 
MAR 156.0 Sng =e?! 31.4 =6 26.4 499 203 296 1 
APR 144.0 Sheath eke) ASS) 4.4 SAD 382 131 251 2 
MAY 231.0 60.4 33.0 117.0 12.8 ie, 475 261 214 1 
JUN 156.0 PRS) =34. 1 -30.4 2.9. Pak, 530 262 268 2 
JUL 116.0 -25.6 Ee) = Ho -4.1 14.3 480 P| 209 2 
AUG 104.0 S10 hac) =D Sets = 1oa0 423 255 168 5 
SEP 113.0 8.7 ox!) 16.0 -4.6 15.4 3793 217 162 2 
OCT 97.0 -14,2 oe S206 -4,2 -14.6 1 
NOV 104.0 Tine Bing iad -4.8 sei 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1) 1971 DOLLARS 
NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE NEW DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER Goods DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 

1978 chile: S76 10.6 10.6 lows eth 6 4.2 6.3 = 6 
1979 11.7 14.8 12.4 10.9 ae6 tins am 2.6 a) a: 
1980 Sols 20 4.1 Us? 15.0 16 fee: =e Slay! 4.2 
1981 1352 Sees 14.4 1320 12.4 lire =n A? By2 =r 
1982 4.8 -14,4 -2.4 1.8 Velie) Si oP -18.4 Se) =3.9 4 
1981 IV uty 378 bea 4 Dial =a 9 alee eM nth 
1982 | Sao -18.4 Sich S51 Sinz aries S187 ane) = One ie 
I] Zane 9.0 220 1.8 3.4 a 8.8 wid as Ai. 

Il] “e! apie! Sols =54 hae = 150) = Grr Sue = het ae 

IV 1.8 6.3 Lhe 8 me le. 51.9 4.2 zal Paiay 
1983 I Vee 3.8 oe) Bio ows Bon 22 =0 Pak | 
I] 2.0 18.3 5.8 1.0 cat 1.4 17.4 5.8 a2 =e 

Ill 259) Sei 4.5 1.0 st 2.0 S28 3.0 2 12 
1982 OCT eo =23\.5 S128) me aft ae =23.0 oie <a Piaek 
NOV eine 28.4 ely dl il 2.3 27.6 6.1 ar ree 

DEC 6 17.6 7.4 1.0 5 3x4 17.0 6.8 “ni 8 
1983 JAN = 255 Shih eae SACS 2 =, =2..9 -16.6 “6.9 1 5 
FEB “3 -4.3 =k) 12 8 aint! SS hil -2.4 ae 8 

MAR 4.8 20.8 Je =r 5.0 cIAY/ 20.4 6.0 2.6 ye 

APR =A°9 6.3 Ti hes) =. Bi sults -4.8 6.4 =1.5 -7.68 =6.3 

MAY 3.4 yd 4.6 Sin 1.9 3.8 ick 4.4 SM 2.4 

JUN 4.5 .0 4.0 7.9 3,5 4.6 Se mS, Y Sos EW 6 

JUL Seg | one 6 hye) Eb =2.0 =3.0 =ao kay =1.5 

AUG aS 320 teas ail 4 ud 2.9 5 .0 4 

SEP ai, OA, 22510 Suit 2 = =2.9 ats! ae! 4 

OCT 16 5.3 4.1 1.4 1) ae Sha) 4.5 MY: 6 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEH MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEK MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY.TO END POINT (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1982. 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 


Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
(1) Aeti) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


hela! 3.0 4.0 3.5 idea) 4.1 ROE 13.0 54 =8.0 63.3 
1980 Zi 2.8 2? 6.6 ae) ii, B Wwe 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 2a 2.6 2.10 6.5 Zh ig T3738 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1982 4 ed) A X2. 2/3 =a 10 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1983 = 46 (fe? 
1982 ] 710 St si Pcl el pies | 8.9 15.7 6.6 5.9 63.9 
II -6 we 2 ico oe -1.4 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
IT] AT A. 2 ee el 5.8 =6S 12.1 20.8 8.8 16.7 64.2 
lV aia: Sie oat ea0 Seif iow 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 
1983 | .0 me =e 3.0 a 12..5 20.8 o29 =) 5 63.8 
I] 1.3 1.4 a4 | st 12.4 20.9 S79 0 64.4 
ITI ye) Nes lint 4.3 1.3 Ue. 19.3 are =5..41 64.5 
IV =r 4 4 a) 6 Tie 18.7 8.7 Sonal 64.1 
1982 DEC pal v7 =e ok) 0 12.8 20.9 10.2 te2 63.9 
1983 JAN mite 0 Eccal Aire 1 12.4 20.5 9,9 -3.4 63.6 
FEB 4 “3 .0 Waid Zz 125 20.7 8.38 ved 63.8 
MAR 4 1 2 4 3 12.6 21,3 9.9 ee 63.9 
APR BL) 6 is 4 1245 21.5 JAY Eo 64.2 
MAY yw 6 8 0 8 12.4 21.1 9.6 =.3 64.4 
JUN os) i) i 2g 0 1262 20.1 Siw =) ey 64.5 
JUL 3 6 423 3.4 5 12.0 1907 S25 =a ane 64.7 
AUG Son al 55} 8 2 11.8 19.4 age =a 64.5 
SEP =a 4 Lal =o..5 1 1s 18.9 8.9 Sctae 64.4 
OCT =.4 ace =a) 524 -.4 Wiest 18.5 8.8 Salo 64.0 
NOV 37 ne 0 1.0 1 Wiad 18.8 8.7 aa 64.1 
DEC 4 4 474 1.0 4 Tea 18.7 8.7 4 64.3 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 

LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 

TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 

EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 

(1) (WEEKS) 

1979 838 AAS ANS) 27.0 32.6 4.3 ies Ve) yeh) 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 SZ 3.9 1:3 6.2 diva 14.7 
1981 898 2969 26.1 3253 4.2 1.8 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 Sood 2eT 253 6.6 Panes 1762 
1983 19:2 23.8 46.7 2n7 25 4.1 2.0 Ze 
1982 | 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 29 259 8.3 ep | 1h} 
I] 1259 72 ta 23.4 40.7 3.4 2.3 Sag Sin) 2 

IT] 1372 22m 26.1 38.7 2.6 ok 6.0 2d 17.8 

IV 1440 19.76 26-9 42.5 iow Zine G1 1.0 18.9 
1983 | 1614 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 22 5.4 1.4 20.8 
II 1505 Ass 19.4 Naf 3.4 ino 3.3 2.8 23.4 

II! 1344 21.6 23570 43.4 =h,74 ie 4.3 2.0 21.9 

IV 1280 eat 27.4 43.1 2.0 Ta2 375 Vet 21.4 
1982 DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 13 oat 6.4 4 19.6 
1983 JAN 1598 17.8 25.8 44.7 1.8 Zap 6.1 Wears 13.2 
FEB 1585 14.4 2555 43.4 139 2041 5.4 AS 20.8 

MAR 1658 Donel 23.0 51.4 2.4 1.8 4.6 ten (eSB) 
APR 1570 15.6 17.8 ein 2a 1.8 a9 2.4 23.5 

MAY 1493 18.6 19.4 50.7 3.8 1.5 2.9 3.1 23.4 

JUN 1452 iSi2 PS ten | 48.6 3.8 t.3 ny, 2.9 23.3 
JUL 1409 21.6 235 44.1 303 1.4 4.8 foe 21.5 

AUG 1365 iia 25.6 eh Ne We? al 3,9 22.3 

SEP 1257 25.4 22.4 43.1 3.0 1.0 3.0 2.0 21.8 

OcT 1238 22.9 25.6 44.1 123 hat 3.2 iA 22.0 

NOV 1281 22.4 28.1 41.5 2.4 Wee Bia Tee 21.4 

DEC 1321 hae 28.4 43.8 nif 1.4 4.1 1.0 20.9 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


C1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


41 
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LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 25 AND OVER 


AGES 15-24 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

a 

1978 Seo aie Sek, 14.5 64.4 x irks! 3.4 CTA 6.1 62.0 

1979 aa. 5.6 ral 13.0 66.2 AA Th 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 

1980 t.2 16 3.8 13/.2 67.3 gett 3.2 2as 5:4 62.9 

1981 4 Ae 1.0 13.53 67.9 Beno 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 

1982 -4.2 =e Sone 18.8 65.9 2.0 15.0 Beg 8.4 63.3 

1982 | ma fh Shoe Bax ead 66.3 oral hl Bley 6.6 63.2 

I] sroik) ore) Ids 18.0 65.9 1.0 ae 2200 8.0 63.5 

IT] sont i es, 15.4 20.8 66.1 a =e Vd Maes) 63.6 

IV eee S53 =Sh) 20.8 65.9 uA =.8 8.9 10.1 63.3 

1983 | =e = ete S Ate 20.8 Bai35 4 6 Sac £05) 63.2 

I] a 4 8 20.3 66.2 ge! Unit! =6 heed 63.8 

IT] 2S 20 if, icine! 66.9 6 WO) =3.8 oR 63.8 

IV hie =o air, (8) 18.7 66.1 a2 ae Sie ard 63.6 

1982 DEC ne ns) 2.0 20.9 65.9 “3 ne at 10.2 63.3 

1983 JAN i lip? Sil =*in jl 20.5 652 or oP Selah 9.9 63.1 

FEB ae .0 es 20.7 65.6 4 .3 8 veg 63.2 

MAR ae -.4 2.8 2ias 65.8 4 a a deg 63.3 

APR SA ane: a) died 65.6 at! 1.0 ane Sat 63.7 

MAY Ted Tigce Soke Pon 66.5 ae nic! =) 3°56 63.7 

JUN Sot 24 Soo 20.1 66.5 4 5c iets} or 6320 

JUL ph) sa Mae 1S 7 67.3 =i a he 40) Smo 63.3 

AUG =a =a eae? 19.4 66.8 mal ats sien gis 63.8 

SEP a .0 2 18.9 66.6 .0 aS Set 8.9 63.7 

oct a ets! =F asia 18.5 65.9 =2 =) Sak) 8.8 63.5 

NOV oa = 2.1 18.8 66.2 “2 wa ibe 8.7 63.5 

DEC ail me ets 18.7 66.3 ie ay} ae Sin? B37 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1978 Std Sue: (VS) elo, SB.9 7.0 6.6 1205 ttl 44.0 
1979 4.2 a5 -4.9 1237 61.0 4.2 5.0 =Bire VPl®) 44.9 
1980 Aid Pa tf Bae 12a 62.6 5.5 6.0 alata 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 =208 12¢3 63.2 6.1 53:9 8.7 beh 47.9 
1982 eek) Shea 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 1,0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1982 I Wire <2) 5.1 13e7 62.5 =H] al vie) les 47.9 
I] a) PEt 10.8 183 62.1 1.6 Al! 20.0 8.6 48.3 

Il = Ws st 1556 1728 62.3 1.0 4e Use Siz 48.5 

IV = 158 .0 =1,8 lies 62.3 5 se 7,0 3.8 48.5 
1983 I .0 rae 1.0 WWE SY 62.7 1.4 1.0 Se 10,2 48.8 
I] -.4 6 Ae We 62.7 ibn! Drie =300 Sian 49.4 

II] 4 2.0 tek: 16.6 63.4 6 Val SEIS) Wine! 49.4 

IV =o shin} -4.4 16.2 62) 6 8 Stay ez 49.4 
1982 DEC at: 1 0 Aires 62.8 mi! 4 Sit 10.1 48.6 
1983 JAN = eth 49 4 1745 62.5 4 75 .0 10.1 48.7 
FEB =] 2 8 17.6 62.8 4 E) Uns 10.2 48.8 

MAR = ae marth 2:1 18,0 62.8 ao a2: Zuni 10.4 43.0 

APR ahha =) 40, jee 18.0 62.2 leap 125 east) 10.0 49.4 

MAY v0 i, 2.0 18.1 62.9 =a a ear OG S26 49.3 

JUN ral 29 Gane 1735 63.1 a) 6 Se) rds 49.4 

JUL 8 ie edie 16.8 63.8 =a A =) at Sa 49.4 

AUG = ri) = "4 ele 16.4 63.3 a2 ae sc: 9.4 49.4 

SEP -.4 20 Se! 16.7 63.1 “i *) SAN S52 43.4 

OCT 8 oes aoArs 16.5 62.7 =e =i m8! OZ 49.2 

NOV —.0) 0 =the t 16.0 62.5 ao 6 = 16 Sout 49.4 

DEC 4 4 a 16.0 62.8 8 a 1.8 on2 49.7 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JAN $3, 1984 TABLE 38 9:12 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN. AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Nee nec ee 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 


LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- ARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE a) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


—_— Eee 


1978 aS | oul oe To <8 69.7 eee i bet 5.2 IY: 81.0 
19793 x La ao Z 1a 71.4 1.9 2.6 Hi i 3. 4.5 80.9 
1980 Tee 4) 5.0 13.8 72.0 Ree iD 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 ee, a.9 14.2 Tans 2.0 is 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1982 ened a Pa 40.3 210 69.5 tga 7 63.2 8.1 Tai 
1982 I -2.4 et a2 pen 17 75 7051 <a. 5 12.6 6.1 79.4 
I] BLAS. mie 15.0 20.3 69.6 7 5 24.6 735 78.5 
III .0 Pas io 23.4 70.0 3 a .0 24.3 a6 ia. D 
IV coil It di 8) =A 23.6 69.3 ark Tice 10.1 10.3 79352 
1983 | Fhe) Ae, milks) 23.6 68.3 = 4 -6.4 S56 78.5 
I] tw 1.3 oo 23.45 69.5 1.4 1.4 12) 9.6 AP 
II] 6 3.0 a oe | Pa es 10.3 5 1.0 -4,) 8.2 79.1 
IV = 357 eth Sane 20.9 69.4 = on a Hes 8.5 78.6 
1982 DEC = 4a Sta Stas! 24.0 68.9 ae 2 =o 10.2 79.0 
1983 JAN Sipaie a shee 23,1 67.9 =6 0 ale =i) 78.4 
FEB aS) ee 2.0 2325) 68.2 A 4 6 S57 78.5 
MAR 6 hey 256) 24.1 68.8 4 6 Sai che 5.5 78.7 
APR 5 sn 1.6 24.6 68.8 6 7 =e 9.4 73.0 
MAY i Dk ez sil 2357 70.0 4 3 or 9.6 78.1 
JUN | 1.4 Sore 2243 69.8 4 1 re) 8.8 79.3 
JUL 12 1.4 KS) 2291 70.7 ay 4 -2.4 9.6 ME Ric: 
AUG =a6 SS -1.4 22.0 70.3 .0 J -3.6 EY 79.4 
SEP a3 7 shah 20.9 70.0 <a 5 =6:.5 8.7 78.9 
OcT = hae =.9 -4.6 2054 68.9 i 0 ol 8.6 78.6 
NOV 720 She's 5.8 vale S| 69.7 .0 1 Sa fat 8.5 78.5 
DEC =a 10) SxS, Zia1 6S7 oe 3 ae 8.4 78.6 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JAN 9, 1984 TABLE 39 9:12 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ed 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY RANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


mn 


1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 Sno 1.4 3.8 4.8 sag 1.3 ae 
1880 3.0 1.4 8.4 Vad =3 3 Ee / aC 1.4 9.3 4.8 
1981 2a 128 6.1 = 4.2 3.0 a 275 -2.6 4.7 
1982 cae =o6 =1659 Hit) a SBiae =o aia Sit) 1.5 4 
1983 a -2.6 1.6 333 
1982 I igh) Sie =a =354 = ez. 0 Sok ey 2.3 2 
II ae -3.6 cago 2a Se ark, aie eS v: “id 
III ie eel [189 Baa =3,..9 ahs la at Er =4),5 6 
IV =..6 =3)0 -1.4 “353 216 ad 2 | ae =e ah 8 
1983 I 4 =o 4.1 enh mile, 4 -1.0 “if cI) 2 
I] 1,3 1.4 Shea <3 2.5 1.4 = 4 1.6 ae. 1.9 
II] 1.0 Zaz he 4 2u8 S-) 8 4 4 1.0 1.0 
IV 6 “Si Sse 2.5 55 4 ol ers! oP 3.2 2 
1982 DEC BK rk .0 aL rio 2 .0 1¥2 =o a 
1883 JAN .0 of 2.0 9 218 =i = t,.8 =54 2.3 .0 
FEB “a cae 2.4 tel an s =. 23 a5 4 or 
MAR T. a 207 sont at 3 oN 7 =4,8 9 
APR me .0 1e1 ar. 9 9 8 1.4 =.8 8 
MAY 4 iss igs 1.8 1.6 0 se = 150 =o 6 
JUN aa 18) 208 ‘4 -1.4 4 ee fel, ay y Les <8 
JUL 4 “eh ani a ne 3 2.5 a Y's wo .0 
AUG Y: = Je 8 We, 1 a *) oh ee’ Py 
SEP 8 1.8 SEY: Pan! ot S = 6 ras 1.0 ia 
OcT aes aa [ons a =3 0 =f = Pw f “aS tia 8 
NOV 47: ee .0 4 = 4 1 8 4 2.0 = 5 
DEC 4 =p -.4 a “a0 6 6 ee Tan 6 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR CE, CATALOG 1-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 40 ti3S PM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND HOURS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPORT - FINANCE, 
PRIMARY ATION, INSURANCE 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE AND OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND REAL SERVICES 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE eS ESTATE (1) 


nn ne EES nnn ESD Sn SRE UnS SS 


378 2.0 ae 2 16 =§)..5 Pees 1.0 3.8 3.4 273 
1978 S55 4.7 1g a9 Bi Sout pase Sei: PRK, are 
1980 Dat eats. Uae =e SQ a2 235 2565 29 cae 
1981 3.4 aol et ley, 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 = Se 4.6 
1982 “seo -10.4 Sone Oma miloera -.4 ph. = hye 23 15 
1981 IV ate read eae .0 shen tt ono “3 Tet ae Sig 4 
1982 | fee Stoll ae ff ons SAP = 5c yeh’) =O 6 .0 

I] walt, =5§..0 hake Cis) staid era -1.4 Ete 2 “nel 

II] tical Hebe! -7.0 ei) -4,3 = isto) -1.4 ats, cain raed 

IV = iliog! rt) Boned =3).6 = 41.443) he] Alaa 2a =2o S25 
1983 | ne 8 4 Ad aoe 4 6 .0 aie “6 

I] 1,0 Ax =k) 3.6 a8 4 rae cereal on 79 

139i <5 1.9 220 ed 23 2 Sa) ne 1.4 a’! 
1982 OCT ane rai Sora =ali al, =k) SAliots) Silt .0 Lips 

NOV =r aie o2.6 ti se 4 5 (| hee mil Sac! ae! 

DEC S| =ne Saas a. Sak) | Ee a5 a re 
1983 JAN 3 a Zea Wed al Heal .0 a mee -.4 ae 

FEB 4 J 3.0 1.0 alba 7) ae 2 ae 52 

MAR 7 a SH heitf 1) = ea 6 1.0 1 20 a0 

APR 1 ties 1.3 se We -.4 cal ee = 130 ne) .0 

MAY 5 4 =eut 8 = 14 0 et Cia ae Ss 

JUN ai 8 .0 4) 3.3 a? ApS) 6 .0 weft 

JUL fa oi: 6 ts) 6 lis aro =e | -.4 if me 

AUG 6 6 Siefa) 6 Shee a, 4 2 ae .3 

SEP 8 4 1.8 4 cle 8) 6 3 1.0 dene 

OCT 5 2g aca 6 Sg) Hi) Tal 2 oy NT 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 

BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 41 ext Tl | 
LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 

1978 hS, 4.4 Sai diva) kod! uo 
1979 259 Push 18 3.0 Siok) Zl 
1980 yay -4.0 Taleo hs) =30 =i! 
1981 2a +851 3155 6 aes 15 
1982 -6.0 =15-.9 =1058 IA} S218) Ag 
1981 II il -2.0 4 Waal hy 4 

IT] = als) bial iad Siect! =320 On 

IV = ce! f] 2 ae Pus) =viere 
1982 I =v E10, Seta ead Phd! aes = 2116 

I] CV asd -8.8 25/47 SE -4.6 =270) 

II] -2.4 teal -11.4 eee meet ls bool nS: 

IV Sy ht =155 0 “ito = 475 =\Ghe 2 =2i00 
1983 I on) Saal = 4 a 3G 
1982 MAR iri iets) a9 = 16 = S ant 

APR ert 0. SI 2) =3'30) aiid aan) =e 

MAY = hc’s sae Sat toe Sith) “3 

JUN Sa) San =H Salita afd i ball 

JUL oaks 4.8 “4.4 sas hie iv: 

AUG Sa! 2.8 -4.2 =1.0 ore: 0 

SEP a0 128 ied! Son =2h 1 = 250) 

OcT aL, sSi2 6 Piee Bo ai ea), 

NOV paint) hs, | yl ave ate Sakis, ee 

DEC pe: Aiba =7.9 cand eal =n 
1983 JAN Sys 37.0 =e ‘le Lindl 6 

FEB ays al trt| shal 4 4 wa 

MAR aires) =a eo s208 at =r = 


SHIP CE EMBL VME A Ta ee TT a 
SOURCE; EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
is Hee cu IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 
XCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZAT 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. ss i 


JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 42 1235 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
a = nn  “Teeeretnitstitsa soa TIER enn eee 
COMMUNITY 
TATION —_—. a= txt. 0 FINANC 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- elunict re ames 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


ee EEEEEEEEEEEEESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMSFFFFFFFFFFSFSFMFMFhFhFhFeFeFSSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS— 


1978 -10.6 las) 2.4 = 4 3.9 oo8 4.3 
1979 =a UE EIS 3.0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 Goe2 3.3 169 io hie 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 4) ih 3 2.5 352 6.4 
1982 A263 23 Ahn -9.4 -3.9 ait -2.a 
1981 II Net wats 6 =o 6 he 1.4 
II] 2 ws == = ei. 1 1.6 a 
ay .0 1.6 =43 =216 = 8 Vee 
1982 1 =20 cing =255 -4.4 =2 0 6 =252 
II -10.4 Ned. head ete eA.) = hs ={i3 
IT] Spe) N58 a 2he Soe Se -1.4 3 
IV = =8516 a2a0 -2,4 $3.2 = ieiek =a 
1983"] =8R5 = Fil ane =lu3 4 wile 70 
1982 MAR =o aE? ae = 13 are =04 =. 6 
APR 5226 7a re Sie =550) .0 =35 
MAY SHS) =i),/0 =th mile eas es =o 
JUN 1.4 ead Suk so! =3 es} 2 
JUL sills! en} 5) =e aah = ab =74 
AUG =A -.4 Ey = 8 =Ou2 mae #23 
SEP 2n5 Sit Pi} Aa =1.4 Saal =i O 236 
OCT a2 ine Sihols) Shs! co Sun “Jee 
NOV =oae na = 3) -.4 = s.9 3 
DEC -1.4 i a nie! 4 mine =A6 
1983 JAN yn 74 [0 =o! =.6 ae Hut = PO 
FEB SG .0 2, ann hd Se Wa 
MAR Ph) =n WY et! 4 -.4 aA 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 


JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 43 1335" PM 
WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 


MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 

1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 Sie LIAS) Ee 
1979 isis 13.4 1309 Biine 14.2 7.6 
1980 1.3 8.0 Si 26.4 10.4 8.1 
1981 14.8 10.0 3.8 13.2 13.8 18.8 
1982 =.4 6.5 -8.3 Siae a Sea) 
1981 IV 2.0 “4 15.0 4.2 Tes 13 
1982 | ie = tea =1.9 4.4 ee SNe 
II -2.4 ol Peat Sao ae “1015 

III =o ae 3.6 See -6.4 Bl 8) SM ira. 

IV = a 4.0 =5..9 aa wl =aet 8.8 
1983 I 1.8 -2.4 1228 sine. 320 a 
II 4.4 2.8 3.8 4.7 eld A: 

Ill 3.4 Vis 9.8 3.1 3.8 1.6 
1982 SEP 2.0 2.6 1.6 1:5 aoe 11.6 
OCT ne = 5} aie a he tas 

NOV 8 ‘ba le =128 aa Seat 

DEC .0 4.7 =i 1.0 15 =D 
1983 JAN 8 =e 2 16.7 -2.4 ah Le 
FEB ¥..1 = aN Ot) AE 1.5 te 

MAR 3.2 .0 -4.7 eS a, BP's 

APR 22 m2 232 3.0 Pho | 1.8 

MAY 1.5 4.1 shea 1.0 200 I ge 

JUN vee | 1.6 ies i! 233 aut 

JUL T.3 =A. 3 1.0 A i 2.4 2hi4 

AUG =t2 md Zoe 3.4 oH bat -2568 

SEP Za 3.8 9 2.8 3 ~20e 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 44 1:35 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


ee EE 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


RANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 

AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 


NICATION 


1978 Pe 8.7 Op) 125 10.4 9.8 8.7 1552 9.3 616.1 
1979 12.4 1353 HEE 16.7 11.8 8.8 1257 Tine 12.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 1323 15.6 Tone 14.3 13.6 oes 13.33 748.0 
1981 14.9 1305 13.0 ia 16.1 15.9 14.9 alice 15.4 739). 
1982 alse 12s 3.8 ies T2c0 14.5 thew 3.9 7.4 482.9 
1981 IV Shut Tal Zee 205 2.4 2a Pad | 25.0 Pg} 465.3 
1982 | 2.6 1.6 3 4.2 Sid) 324 ye Zo 43) 1,8 214.2 
I] Py) 3.8 3 1.5 ae 3.4 sil 4 6 544.2 
II] RAL ee SA, 8 Ing 3.3 Soi 1.0 0 765.8 
IV Zine 1.6 6 Sid 235 223 1.3 1.6 iz 407.6 
1983 1 soe a ib SSL eal sk} fo) 4 Si 8 75 te 
I] 251 teal na 20k Sots Zl 2.8 352 259 274.5 
III Ure) eo 2.8 =tt) 1.4 9 2.4 2.6 2.4 
1982 SEP su 20 avail 6 8 = Ay eu Vol dent 439), 7 
OCT ge =a =aaril Tez 3) “Hf ae oc 2? 332.0 
NOV 1.0 2h.0: 32 US 6 lez 4 6 4 627.2 
DEC 2.0 a1 Zen 2.6 Tee 1.4 i ay vhodd 263.5 
1983 JAN Plats =a0) awe =8h5) Sae4 = Who Sin) 3.1 SV 451.4 
FEB ano =u) = ra alo) niles Gal med Hl 1600.3 
MAR Phe Wok ib) .0 4.1 1.8 io Wate hes 201% 7 
APR Se 76 =iell] 1.4 =56 car 4 AB 4 287.1 
MAY a mal <i ies eS 2 Wes 1.3 13 249.0 
JUN ee 1.4 2.0 eg: 8 ihe? had Vox] ibid 287.3 
JUL ra A) oo ane ara = ok) AS ti 6 
AUG 5 oat! ae 4 6 call Ae = ah! .0 
Bee 1.0 2.4 6 thal 6 1.0 at 6 ai! 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 45 1:35 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEER 


—___—_—_—_—_————————————————— eee 


1978 40.5 38.6 39.4 37.8 37.4 35.8 41.8 
1979 41.4 38.6 39.3 37.9 37.8 36.3 42.3 
1980 40.8 38.3 39.1 37.7 37.5 36.1 41.7 
1981 40.4 38.3 39.1 37.6 37.3 36.1 41.6 
1982 39.6 37.5 38.2 36.8 36.6 35.2 40.8 
1981 IV 40.0 38.1 38.7 37.4 37.4 35.9 41.6 
1982 I 40.5 37.8 38.5 37.2 36.8 35.4 41.1 
1 39.8 37.5 38.3 36.8 36.1 34.6 40.7 
HI 39.3 37.3 38.0 36.7 36.4 35.0 40.4 
IV 38.9 37.3 38.0 S607 36.9 35.9 41.4 
1983 I 37.7 37.8 38.6 37.0 36.6 35.5 40.0 
1 38.6 38.2 39.1 37.4 36.6 35.9 40.1 
II 39.1 38.6 39.7 37.6 37.0 36.2 41.2 
1982 OCT 38.7 37.3 38.0 36.6 37.0 36.4 40.3 
NOV 38.8 37.2 37.5 36.8 36.7 35.7 40.0 
DEC 39.2 37.5 38.4 36.7 37.1 35.7 43.0 
1983 JAN 38.1 37.6 38.3 36.9 37.1 35.8 40.7 
FEB 37.0 37.9 38.7 36.9 36.7 35.8 39.7 
MAR 37.9 38.0 39.0 37.0 35.9 34.8 39.8 
APR 38.8 38.2 39.1 37.3 36.8 35.8 40.3 
MAY 38.6 38.2 39.1 37.3 36.4 35.7 39.8 
JUN 38.4 38.3 39.1 37.4 36.8 28.1 40.2 
JUL 38.5 38.4 39.2 37.6 37.0 36.3 41.2 
AUG 39.9 38.7 39.9 37.6 36.9 36.2 41.4 
SEP 38.8 38.7 40.0 7.5 37.0 36.1 41.0 
OCT 39.3 38.6 39.6 37.5 36.6 36.0 40.7 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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MPLOYEES 
COVERED BY 
NEW 


SETTLEMENTS 
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: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, 
INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 


DEFENCE. 
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PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, 


LABOUR CANADA. 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, 
EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 48 9:05 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1978 8.8 1565 7.6 3.8 aryl (| 3.9 8.2 9.4 
1979 OZ 13,1 7.0 ee 9.7 3.0 6.8 7 it 9.8 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 i Boas 12.8 10.0 9.5 1.2 16.0 
1981 1245 11.4 12.4 el 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 phe! 1222 5.6 14,1 10.6 8.7 1.5 13.26 
1981 IV Zio me 3.4 em | 4.1 Tar 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 | 2.5 1.8 3.0 4 <Sou/ 22. te2 22 5.0 
I] 361 4.1 226 Zee Sea 3.6 a 75 354 4.9 
III 242 1.9 2,3 8 1.5 ne Dims) 4.3 290 
lV 1.6 Stee 228 JB) 1.6 1.6 2.3 4.2 2.4 
1983 I 6 4 Won. ad mt 1.6 2 1.3 iz 
I] 1.4 2.2 1.0 Za Ae iho, 1.4 Zo2 .6 
II] 1.6 a) heel fe 356 ac 2.2 2.8 6.0 
1982 NOV ai 3 4 sil 1.5 ind 4 EY 8 
DEC 0 -.4 4 .0 son .2 ae 3 mae: 
1983 JAN ="3 i 5 =2.3 a6 4 ne #73 -1.4 
FEB 4 6 = 2.8 pao ae) Wey ik: “2) 
MAR 1.0 aoe 19 1.0 gis .6 7 4 8.5 
APR 0 1.0 oS 4 2). I 3 8 -4.6 
MAY 3e 1.6 .0 sl havo 4 7 2.0 -3.4 
JUN 15] We: 3 ol ae .0 “3 aK) 9.1 
JUL 4 6 Ae) a5 5 A) 1.4 ae 8 
AUG 55 Sat 8 eo ok) $2 1 8 8 
SEP 0 = 1,0 1% 33 ae 4 3 2.4 = 23 
OCT .6 Veal a 38) -.4 a2 2 22 = 120 
NOV 0 ae oe 73 eZ xe 1 4 Zag 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 49 9:05 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 101.7 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 256 101.6 102.8 $8.7 82.1 
1980 100.3 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 Sang $99 
1982 96.8 101.6 95.3 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1981 IV 97.4 101.0 98.6 101.7 shyay! BERG) 102.8 103.7 
1982 | 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
i! 97.8 101.1 Obie 103.2 S929 97.6 102.5 108.1 
II] S756 101.3 94.5 103.0 99,9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV Se, 102.4 94.4 102.9 SEES 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1983 I 94.8 102.9 Sang 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 103.0 
II 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 108.1 
II] 94.9 102.0 SSiz 103.2 100.7 S952 111.0 112.8 
1982 NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 98.7 107.3 109.6 
DEC 94.7 102.6 94.4 103.1 100.2 98.2 107.7 109.4 
1983 JAN S551 103.0 92.5 102.5 100.9 98.2 108.2 108.2 
FEB Saco 102.9 94.7 101.1 101.1 99.0 108.3 105.5 
MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 113.3 
APR 95.0 103.0 95.0 100.9 101.6 98.5 108.5 108.0 
MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 89573 101.8 Son0 110.3 104.0 
JUN 95.4 101.8 93:9 103.4 100.7 98.2 110.1 112.3 
JUL 95.6 101.7 93.0 103.5 100.8 99;,2 109.8 1127 
AUG 95.0 101.9 S35 103.5 100.4 395.0 110.2 113.0 
SEP 94,1 102.4 S303 102.6 100.8 93.3 112.8 W127 
OCT 94.5 102.5 S32 101.6 100.4 98.9 114.7 110.8 
NOV 94.0 102.6 93.5 101.8 100.8 3350 115.2 109.8 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JAN 4, 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SSS eB eng cement SERVICES ON 4 te hie ee ee 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
a 
78 8.8 10.1 ak 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.0 
1579 aa 10.6 3.6 8.8 11.3 Dian oE. 9.0 
1980 10.2 11.5 TOR Sie a 120 8.2 10,0 SF 
1981 12.5 el 9.4 8.0 16.0 Ties W257 11.0 
1982 10.8 3.4 nao 6.6 11.6 T2no Utes 9.8 
1981 IV 250 Wiz 2.6 22 foe) 3.6 BIGe: apa 
1982 | 2.5 sky 4 6 2.8 3.4 Por if zine 
I] 300 3.3 9 Zea 4.3 Zia) 2.8 2.8 
II] Dae 1.8 1.0 8 2a) 2.6 Baie Gs Za 
HY 1.6 Mem 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 2.3 1.6 
1983 | 6 oe] ao nd 3K 8 as it) 
I] 4 1.6 aid 1.8 2,0 1.0 Uae’ OS 
II] 6 1.8 of 4 2.6 1.4 Tes Lee 
1982 NOV 7 8 1.6 6 ae <3 8 itl 
DEC .0 coat sal S| ree me oe Ae 
1983 JAN Sie ant) ae =a 258) ad Sac) ays 
FEB 4 4 4 2a .0 “5 3 ale 
MAR 1.0 1.6 4 13 Zonal aa 1.4 nS 
APR .0 See 5s He. =a) xe 2%) 4 
MAY 3 se nil a 4 4 areal salt 
JUN baal 1) =n al 72 7 1.4 73 
JUL 4 4 32 =o aie sk 4 56! 
AUG AL 4 sh 6 ac 6 6 a 
SEP .0 =Fel 2 4 ek) mil sé .0 
OCT 6 ak) 4 ab 6 ae 4 8 
NOV 0 .0 tes 0 =) all ad ma 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 51 9:05 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOODS TOTAL TOTAL 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1978 37.0 101.7 105.1 ce) 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 S5i2 102.7 ERIKS) 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 $7.0 100.9 SE) 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 S5r3 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.9 99.1 
1981 IV Saina S375 98.9 8976 100.8 100.8 SSF 5 
1982 | 93.9 97.4 97.0 o9/59 101.7 100.9 CRIBS: 
II Soom 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 ogint 
IT] 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 Somat 
IV S673 94.2 Shs} 100.5 102.7 101.4 $9.0 
1963 7 98.2 94.4 9508 100.4 102.8 10155 Som 
1a 98.4 Sarr SEIGY 101,0 102.5 Ot SoZ 
II! 98.6 $2.9 94.5 102.0 102.3 101.5 98.7 
1982 NOV 98.3 94.4 95.7 100.5 102.5 101.4 39.0 
DEC 98.3 94.5 95.8 100.3 102.7 101.6 S970 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 94.0 100.4 10371 101.5 Soir! 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 ERIS 103.1 101.4 KEIBY 
MAR be 94.0 96.0 100.9 102.3 101,7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94.2 96.1 100.4 102.6 101.5 3901 
MAY 98.3 94,1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 99.6 
JUN 98.6 S203) 95.0 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 
JUL 98.6 $2.7 94.3 102.2 102.2 101.4 98.7 
AUG 98.6 92°9 94.4 102.0 102.3 101.4 98.7 
SEP 98.5 93.1 94.8 101.7 102.4 101.8 O85 7 
OCT 98.4 9279 94.7 101.7 102.4 101.6 98.9 
NOV 98.4 94.0 94.7 101.1 102.5 101.8 99.0 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


eee 
GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


—_——— 


1978 6.7 UGK: 4.93 4.9 10.5 Can 8.3 
1979 10.3 oc3 8.2 wip t 10.4 8.4 Se 
1980 es 10.8 8.4 11.5 12.0 10.1 ts..8 
1981 10.6 11.6 8.8 7A, 14.9 17.2 14.2 
1982 1e; 1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 116 242 
1981 IV =e Nees 2.0 1.4 Pas) 2.0 1.0 
1982 1 2.5 2.9 6 1.6 Sine 3/0 4.1 
II #9 2.8 ee 1.4 Sat 3.7 2.2 
IT] 2.4 2.6 tee 1.2 ore Sie 31 
IV 1.6 1.5 8 1,5 124 2 2.8 
1983 | Tino a) TO Vea Si 1.4 1 
I] 0 -3 a tial 1.6 1.6 2.6 
III 14 4 ao ot! iy 1.8 a 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1978 94.0 78.2 81.4 101.3 100.3 114.6 
1979 S32 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 82.2 102.2 iM Wad 
1981 93.6 7350 80.2 106.2 98.2 11901 
1982 94.2 70.93 hha} 107.8 99.6 121.4 
1981 IV Sanz 73.0 78.8 106.4 Siig 118.6 
1982 1 93).5 ret! 78.1 107.0 Mat 120.5 
II 94.4 71.4 Tat 108.3 oie 120.8 
II! 94.5 7ORS 76.8 108.1 100.3 12.5 
Iv 94.4 70.0 76.7 10759 100.7 122.9 
1983 I 93.8 69.6 TAR 106.4 100.6 12233 
at 94.0 69.4 (AE 107.0 101.1 124.2 
III 94.3 69.3 76.2 107.6 101.8 PRE! 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


F NVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
RESTRENPI TOTAL MERCHANDISE 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 

TION 
ee UU atyEEInSIESInNEI EIS SR IeenS 
1978 8.6 7.6 120 11.4 8.4 8.8 aie 133 
1979 8.5 (fev 9.4 10.1 19.0 Ra | LRJRS, 14.4 
1980 S22 es eo 10.4 15.6 16.6 ber: 16.9 
1981 tine g55 11.8 11.6 aaa 6.0 10.9 10.5 
1982 honk 2.8 $.5 Viovs Pi AS) am) 4.3 2.0 
1981 IV no at 350 PKs .0 3.1 mae =.8 
1982 I 1.6 io ee) 1.6 = auf =1,6 1.8 1.6 

Il Kee 6 18 ise) rs) Saat! Sit ALS! 
II] oe. =o 2.0 ih ail we 2.4 25 
lV 6 .0 4 ae, 205 Dat. = 1.4 e224 
1983 | 7 5 cull 6 wens eat -1.4 Eace 
I] 6 = ke 1.0 Ale 6 a3 =e aio 
Ill 5 tak 8 .3 ae San 1.8 tee 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINER TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1978 110.8 120.7 98.0 927.0 108.5 109.5 101.9 102.8 
1979 112.8 121.8 98.3 7a Wiles Yeoh 108.1 109.1 
1980 3 ea 119.0 S75 97.0 118.9 122.6 ne ved Ti35.2 
1981 111.7 UG 98.2 96.3 IPI} 128.8 LGYRE) 1ASh2 
1982 108.2 111.5 Sone Siee 120.0 123.4 116.2 119.1 
1981 IV PES ira 98.5 96.7 123.8 128.3 U1S.4 118.2 
1982 I 110.1 Ligizceh 98.0 96.7 12275 127.4 116.6 119.6 
I] 109.6 113.5 99.0 S79 120.4 1237 aAitiss 12105 
Ill 107.9 Wit 99.8 97.6 118.4 121.4 Walle? 120.0 
IV 105.2 109.0 100.1 97.0 118.2 Wiles asia Gises 
1983 J 103.3 107.7 LEIA) 96.1 114.4 116.4 Tis 114.2 
FI 102.0 106.3 CER: Som Une W127 110.5 110.5 
111 100.1 102.2 98.8 94.4 109.8 U10RS 110.4 110.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OTAL OOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER A ATHER EXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 
MANUF AC- BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


1978 ae 10.6 SL 5.6 10.5 6.2 a 19.4 6.2 o; 
1979 14.5 12st 7.4 Ase 25.0 ane 10.0 ice 13.8 W3 
1980 ASS 10.7 12.0 16.3 255 PSs 8.8 aches 12.0 arr 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 a 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 3.8 3.6 ae) e208 S52 3.6 
1981 IV ied 1 973 3.0 Ag 8 v7 -6.6 2.0 er 
1982 1 1.4 1.3 8 253 sh ia 2.0 ae 3.8 Ved 
I] 9 3.6 16.0 %2 ne 4 te 6 1.8 8 8 
I1] 8 8 4.) o 5 ay | 1.0 a) 15 =1.0 
IV 3 = tf lee: =m 51 = aM =a ae: 6 -3.6 
1983 | &! 2 a2 SE 4 e 1.2 6.1 eZ <t57 
I] 5 ia aye pS 1.0 at) aX 8.4 % <t 
Ill -8 ny a7 3. le7 1a2 we “169 1.4 1.4 
1982 NOV ood 8 ral .0 ho a J 45 .0 “200 
DEC a 4 5, -.4 6 .0 ZO i i aa iy, 
1983 JAN 1 4 .0 md 4 xe 8 267 ai 2150 
FEB 23 3, .0 We: ae = 4 oe 13 -s Si 
MAR 6 Fl .0 1.0 = ie <3 We 6 .0 
APR 6 rl 4.7 4 a oe! .0 a a 5 
MAY de 3 ta 4 At i, 4 6.3 .0 2 
JUN 3 rk .0 ee: 4 1S <p 160 es 
JUL 4 aes she) 0 1 me at =te0 a 1:7 
AUG a tt .0 2 Bo F 2 = 4:8 cs 1 
SEP = a, 4 6 a ne ¥ oS =55 0 i. .O 
OCT 2 by 0 2 ait 5c = a .0 a 6 
NOV .0 73 .0 =o 2 .0 10) = in6 4) » 6 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD AN OBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITUR PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 

1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 Updo, 109.9 82.9 70.6 199.8 95-0 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 9950 82.5 Bit ELIAS, 94.6 eee 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 80.1 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 Sint 109.9 
1981 IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.0 
1982 | 100.9 Ton 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 TI28 
I] 102.6 78.4 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 37.3 111.6 

II] 102.7 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 97.7 109.7 

IV 101.6 81.8 83.1 93.5 81.3 65.9 S22 98.0 105.5 
1983 I 102.1 81.5 82.4 9313 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.0 
I] 101.8 84.8 82.4 92.8 80.1 65.7 92.5 98.0 102.2 

IJ] 101.7 84.7 81.8 S3n0 80.3 65.6 90.4 98.5 102.7 
1982 NOV 101.6 82.0 83.4 a372 81.4 66.0 81.6 98.2 104.6 
DEC 101.6 81.9 82.7 93.5 CA 65.8 83.9 38.0 104.5 
1983 JAN 101.9 81.8 82.4 93.7 84,2 66.2 86.0 98.5 103.3 
FEB 102.6 81.5 82.3 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.1 

MAR 101.9 Bas 82.7 S277 80.6 66.2 87.2 98.6 102.6 

APR 102.0 84.3 82.5 $2.6 80.3 65.8 88.0 98.0 102.4 

MAY 101.8 85.2 82.4 o2n8 80.0 65.7 93,1 97.6 102.0 

JUN 101.6 85.0 82.3 92.9 80.0 65.5 96.3 98.3 102.1 

JUL 101.0 84.7 82.0 93.4 80.2 65.7 95.0 98.4 102.8 

AUG 101.8 84.4 81.6 93.4 80.2 65.4 90.2 98.5 102.6 

SEP 102.3 85.0 81.8 93.8 80.5 65.7 85.8 98.7 102.8 

OCT 102.2 84.9 81.8 $3.5 80.5 65.5 85.7 98.6 103.2 

NOV 102.4 84.9 81.5 $3.6 80.5 65.8 84.3 98.7 103.8 


SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


———————RIRARY ETN MOTOR COMOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON 
VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 
ide es ry PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
a 
373 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 Tae oes 5.5 
1978 08 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 9.2 HERE 14.5 14.4 
1980 ied 10.0 iris 10.5 9.9 11.9 17.1 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 12.2 9.7 To 15.2 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1982 =.6 8.5 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 ql 6.7 Saat 
od 3.4 be ie eg 1.4 2.2 es ies 
1982 7 A 2.6 =the 4.4 as TS) 1.8 1.4 1.6 
I] aah 2.0 & ons 1.9 oat ive 2.4 yal 
II] =20 35 6 ea Vel 1.6 & c a7 
IV .0 ig .0 ue 4 Ss eal = ab 
1983 | ee =. a 4 9 he 1.4 0 135 
1] ihop 1.0 +5 .6 4 75 aa 1.6 ¥a5 
I] 192 8 xs .0 59 ai 8 1.0 6 
V ie a) .0 pee .0 4 a2 aie .0 
DEC .8 sat 0 ot al i ae 2 a5 
1983 JAN 1.6 2 2 5p) erat 8 2.4 6 5 1.0 
FEB 8 = a2 a ue. ou .0 m2 2 
MAR ie i, .0 .0 =A no =e 1.0 = uit 
APR 2.0 6 mt 4 .0 ao ve 6 A 
MAY a “4 4 ai 4 a5 a! a) 29 
JUN =O) 18 2 2 ae are 4 eS ‘3 
JUL 19 .0 & = a2 2: oe a & 
AUG 9 “é .0 x0 sé a2 nb nee 
SEP = .0 mal “ee B2 al 0 y 5 
OCT eZ pal 3.0 .0 = = 2 1.0 .0 4 
NOV el 2 .0 0 .0 Sel Bt e) =", 


SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 4, 1984 TABLE 59 9:05 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON- DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 

PARTS MINERALS URING URING 

1978 109.1 Rye) Wo Sins 8250 101.1 9975 104.1 9500 
1979 118.6 Tal 74.1 86.7 Up NG?? 965 98.6 104,2 Gams 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76 a7, 95.1 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 Sb 2 Pome 87.4 75.2 105), 7 106.3 109.0 89.6 
1981 IV 112.6 Shi 1 76.0 84.5 75.0 oOo 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 | 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.39 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
I] 107.6 96.4 peas 87.3 15a 105.3 106.2 109.2 89.5 

IIl 106.3 96.1 72.4 87.6 ons 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.4 

lV 106.0 aa 74.3 87.6 Tess! 106.4 105.9 103.1 89.6 

1983 I 107.3 95.4 73.8 87.4 Tone 109.0 106.7 108.4 90.4 
II 106.9 94.9 tet 86.5 74.7 106.9 105.4 108.5 S0n3 

IT] 107.3 94.8 Wize 85,8 74.7 10559 105.4 108.6 90.1 

1982 NOV 105.6 96.4 74.5 87.5 75.4 106.7 106.2 103.0 89.6 
DEC 106.1 95.8 74,2 87.8 Tee 106.6 105.7 108.9 89.8 

1983 JAN 107.6 3578 74.0 87.6 Sve 103.0 107.2 108.3 90.5 
FEB 108.1 95.4 Hecbaes) 8775 ies? 109.4 106.9 108.2 90.6 

MAR 106.2 S530 Leis 87.0 USB 108.7 106.1 108.7 90.0 

APR 107.6 95.0 Ltr, 86.8 74,7 107.1 105.8 108.7 90.0 

MAY 107.8 94.6 73. 86.5 74.6 107.1 105.2 108.3 90.4 

JUN 105)53 95 i) ea, 86.4 74.8 106.5 105 .3 108.4 90.5 

JUL 106.9 94.8 I269 86.0 74.7 105.9 105.2 108.3 90.5 

AUG 107.6 94.8 (25 85.8 74.7 105.8 105.4 108.6 90.1 

SEP 107.3 94.9 T2O9 85.6 74.9 106.0 105.6 109.0 SO. 

OcT 107.4 94.8 74.8 85.5 te 0) 105.6 106.5 108.8 89.9 

NOV 107.4 S50 74.7 85.5 75.0 105.5 106.6 108.9 89.8 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CATALOGUE 65-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRADE, 


SEE GLOSSARY. 


(1) 


SOURCE: 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 62 1:34 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 <a | 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 529318 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.6 83811.5 9441.5 15210.8 6874.9 30540.3 2547812 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 149779 84534.6 10225 .3 14777.5 7483.1 27886 .2 28675.9 4534.5 16507.2 
1981 IV 153.9 21768.) 2738.6 3901.9 isos 7317.4 7058.0 1322.3 3743.8 
1982 I 142.4 20431.0 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7200.2 6757.0 1236.8 3663.9 
I] 165.1 22649.5 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7045.1 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
II] 147.4 20890.3 27575 7 3565.0 1720.8 6891.5 6873.2 1054.1 4013.7 
IV 144.9 20563.8 2734.3 3576.4 1924.0 6749.4 6781.7 1044.2 3722.2 
1983 I 145.9 20677.3 2021.1 3721.0 2291.4 6897.3 7374.8 988.5 4605.7 
I] Was 23625.4 28937,3 3628.2 1747.4 7675.4 8712.4 1166.5 5669.2 
II] 152.8 21352.5 2837.0 3214.8 1624.9 7465.6 7230.6 1037.2 4402.7 
1982 NOV 147.7 6991.8 1003.7 1130.4 639.5 2310.8 2265.1 356.1 1253.6 
DEC 144.9 6898.1 818.6 1310.0 704.9 2236.4 2307.0 348.8 1219.6 
1983 JAN 132.4 6414.0 608.2 1249.5 798.8 2201.3 2149.8 338.6 1271.4 
FEB 142.8 6821.6 642.9 1319). 2 842.3 2198.8 2433.2 289.7 1599.8 
MAR 162.6 7441.7 770.0 1152.3 650.3 2490 2 2791.8 360.2 1734.5 
APR 158.7 7376.0 786.9 1253.2 652.1 2409.8 2705.6 364.8 173551 
MAY 175.0 W7752 1034.7 ISZC9 558.9 2574.4 281985 358.8 1936.0 
JUN 180.9 8272.2 1011.7 1217.1 536.4 2691.2 3087.3 442.9 1998.1 
JUL 142.6 6711.3 O1ae5 976.9 S29 2399.6 2234.5 B29 57 1339'..2 
AUG 148.3 6993.2 994.5 Msi. 9 547.2 2500.6 2166.39 320.3 1290.7 
SEP 167.6 7648.0 83170 1106.0 548.6 2565.4 2829.2 393.2 1772.8 
OCT 179.5 8267.3 1003.0 24 Ga) §55).5 2744.9 3096.7 389.7 2005 .4 
NOV 194.5 8757.5 881.1 1208.1 558.8 CHEE 2: STO ar 471.7 2432.5 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 63 1:34 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1978 S29 19.4 156) ete =14 28.3 23.8 Dike 20.3 
19793 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 721} SE 11.0 32.0 eit? 
1980 Shine 16.0 30.9 Wzie?! 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 Soe 
1981 Phe 10.0 14.3 Sie hed 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 Hs 9 Ie) = 2.8 8.8 Sony 12.6 = ond 2552 
1981 IV ier ore i209 Boa Be -4.6 S59 30.6 4.5 
1982 I 3) Ags 52) -.4 St = ora Zier Sri2 33.8 
II 5¥f 10 14.7 E19 6.9 if). 18.6 =B53 38.2 
Ii 5.6 6.9 a7 Y 26 15k2 Soul 16.6 -14.6 33.8 
IV Sos E55 SAY -8.3 9.4 Sle! aes 216 1 2 
1983 1 Pid.) iRi2 ih tf = Deny 6.4 -4.2 ont -20.1 25h 7 
II 3.9 4.3 6 Sh tal Sond 8.9 5.4 =VE Wf 11.0 
IT] ae 2.2 Piss =9).'6 3} oho 8.3 ome =155 OT 
1982 NOV EBs Sane .2 -18,2 30 =o 2 ig -16.2 “A356 
DEC + 6 253 2.4 16.4 P| Sra SB 10.2 
1983 JAN Sm7: 6.7 3b 1 ap 10.7 E12 19.8 “250 50.4 
FEB .2 6 162 =e 10.2 Ole hs! =—28. 1 222 
MAR =1.9 2:16 6.8 ea? E250 SE) 52.0 “19.8 15.0 
APR ins 2.6 3.6 2a op 4.8 an eSn7 9.7 
MAY 6.2 6.2 A 3h 5 ebeo 5.4 8.6 8.4 “1250 18.7 
JUN 4.1 4.0 Aone .0 7 | 1353 4.5 9.4 5.4 
JUL #7 =1).8 -4.9 -14.3 6 3.4 4.5 “bid 18.1 
AUG eae 7.8 19,3 e256 -11.4 12.2 6.4 6.6 6.3 
SEP 2.4 | pase = 258 S550 S05 4.8 5.6 6.4 
OcT 26.2 23.9 10.0 6.6 SGy 24.6 40.1 14.9 60.6 
NOV Si Parl 25.3 =1252 AA) = 12 17.6 63.6 32,5 $4.0 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 64 1:34 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FV RTAeGE AND PARTS 


1978 158.0 50107.3 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385 .9 
1979 Niss.5 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708. 3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609 .2 
1981 170.9 79481.8 5234.4 12307.5 8004.2 14547.7 46464.0 12451.7 16202.2 
1982 143.3 67926.3 4946.1 8707.2 4984.7 11796.9 41462.9 9923.9 15169.8 
1981 IV 167.4 19493.9 1360.4 2908.5 1749.9 B57 23 17397 .2 3008.3 3812.0 
1882° 3 147.3 17614.9 1145.9 2366.4 1647.4 SB Sto 10686.5 2820.8 3550.0 
i 156.0 18242.1 1286.2 2090.0 1055.7 2961.6 TABSiieS 2703.6 4879.9 
II] 136.4 16502.7 1242.7 2257.2 125357 2880.4 9885.6 2257.0 3646.0 
lV 133.4 15566.6 12iite3 1993.6 1027.3 2769.4 $233.73 2142.5 3093.9 
1983 I 146.6 16940.2 1091.1 1750.1 999.8 3234.1 10629.6 2082073 4201.8 
Il 170.4 19148.9 1282.8 1408.4 440.0 3588.4 12620. 1 2573.6 5406.7 
II] 162.1 18721.5 1304.1 1949.7 863.7 3488.1 1173559 2616.1 4070.9 
1982 NOV 141.3 5552.4 427.5 762.6 413.0 1054.1 SNS AFG) 1018.1 
DEC 124.5 4860.3 399.2 617.3 352.4 817.8 2926.5 643.1 1023.8 
1983 JAN 131.5 5303.5 Sone 696.9 463.5 1055.4 Snilseg 724.3 1105.9 
FEB 145.2 5456.8 344.2 456.2 200.3 S767 3608.3 640.6 1604.9 
MAR 163.1 6179.9 S3B9R2 Sov 336.0 1202.0 3907.4 817.4 1431.0 
APR 163.8 6211.1 403.1 525.4 237.6 1171.8 4033.4 805.5 1712.08 
MAY LT, 6490.3 422.2 407.1 71.4 1255.0 4320.5 867.0 1895.9 
JUN 172.3 6446.9 457.5 475.9 13170 1161.6 4266.2 901.1 WSiag 
JUL 152.7 5768.2 418.7 561.7 220.1 1036.4 3673.2 852.2 1338.2 
AUG 160.1 6205.2 451.5 598.6 275)5:2 1159.8 3909.4 895.5 12251.9 
SEP 173.6 6748.1 433.9 783.4 368.4 1299 4153.3 868.4 1506.8 
OCT 188.9 T3182 439.5 882.3 500.3 1308.3 4598.4 921.0 1928.1 
NOV 193.6 7388.4 487.3 684.8 Zions 1338.2 4776.3 SOFiee 2004.6 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 11, 1984 TABLE 65 1:34 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF OTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE ABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


Se 


1978 3.2 18.3 14.4 10.6 7.5 25.4 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 11.1 25.5 12.0 35.5 30.1 37.4 21.6 33.7 eve 
1980 oie 10.2 13.4 42.3 53.9 5.7 4.2 13.4 -10.2 
1981 3.1 14.7 3.0 8.5 15.7 14.5 17.2 12.4 19.1 
1982 -16.2 -14.5 5s -29.3 -37.7 -18.9 -10.8 -20.3 -6.4 
1981 IV -2.8 5.1 -3.0 ath 1 3.4 13.5 et 6.9 -3.2 
1982 1 -11.4 -6.9 ie -20.7 -17.0 -4.0 -4.7 -8.0 -4.9 
Il -17.2 =18.5 oe -36.5 “51.3 207.5 -9.5 -19.3 -1.9 
11 45.5 -14.1 -5.2 -27.6 -40.4 -19.4 -9.9 -25.4 =1.6 
IV -20.3 -20.1 ops 31.5 “41.3 -22.5 -19.0 -28.8 -18.8 
1983 1 ner =3.8 EALe -26.0 239.3 we a5 -22.6 18.4 
1 9.3 5.0 a -32.6 ~58.3 21.2 8.3 -4.8 10.8 
111 18.9 13.4 4.9 -13.6 soit 21.1 18.7 15.9 11.7 
1982 NOV -18.9 -15,3 =5.5 -2.7 ane “13.6 -20, E = 
DEC “17.1 -19.9 as 45.4 “52.3 “93.6 es eee ae 
1983 JAN 4.7 6.3 7.0 18 -2.4 A 7.4 -12.7 33.2 
FEB 6 -7.2 =3.6 -45. 1 ~67.6 503 1.2 -28.4 28.2 
MAR -5.2 -8.4 -14.4 -26.4 -39.4 2.4 -7.4 -25.5 1.6 
APR 1.8 4 2 -18.9 -31.9 9.7 13 -14.6 5.1 
MAY 13.1 9.1 1.0 -38.1 -78.0 28.3 13.3 -1.8 16.6 
JUN 13.2 5.6 avs -39.3 ~65.8 26.9 10.4 2.8 10.7 
JUL 12.8 3 a4 SHIRG -53.9 4.4 12.1 12.4 14.3 
AUG 19.6 14.7 5.8 -20.4 -35 8 29.9 20.0 19.5 5.7 
SEP 24.1 22.4 9.7 15.3 5.9 29.9 24.0 15.9 14.6 
OCT 40.6 42.0 S484 43.8 30.6 45.8 47.9 23.2 83.3 
NOV 37.0 33.1 14.0 -10.2 -33,3 27.0 49.4 32.7 96.9 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC <1, 1983 TABLE 66 1312-0 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


es 


1978 53362 2378 1208 2714 3645 9945 616 394 582 64899 
1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 1577 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1981 IV 21390 939 522 1082 1698 4241 379 141 291 26442 
1982 I 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
ae 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 
III 22182 919 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 
IV 20269 940 442 952 1827 4261 326 155 293 25304 
1983 I 20786 $28 473 S55 1747 4103 330 157 231 25607 
I] 22660 953 390 992 1657 3992 307 157 252 27368 
II] 22986 966 495 933 1799 4252 226 163 288 27916 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 67 1:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS RANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- TNHERI - PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1978 rg 17.4 38.2 14.5 19.8 19.6 = 1 hey 19.0 9.0 iota 
1879 22.9 21.4 ads 27.6 18.8 20.2 PRT 14.2 29.6 22.6 
1980 Wars) 16.0 24.1 14.4 awe pe eas Boiss 15.3 32.0 1833 
1981 9.6 12,3 16.0 8.4 15.6 ies 20.9 5.0 11.6 10.2 
1982 ee =e ASN Sone PMV 4.4 eae 1%,.9 Ga 3 
1981 IV ze 5B iat oD Zit Zee 10.8 =a 12.3 2.0 
1982 I ZIRE sv alse -9.6 7.4 1,8 4.0 6.4 a 3.4 
I] 4.9 ai es) ei aya 3.4 6.6 20 = 250 0 4.5 4.3 

Ill 2.8 S52 =a) 5) =o ro AS Ee! LN: pee ioe! 

IV -8.6 253 26.3 oe = ee) 13.6 0 qin -6.6 

1983 I 2.6 Stine ifale ac: Sica Soh 122 UPS ae 2 
ee 9.0 2a, Bie and are ct en | rao 0 aa re) 

Ei 1.4 1.4 26.9 vl 8.6 6.5 -26.4 3.8 14.3 2.0 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 68 1:12 PM 


v 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


a 


1978 49047 4084 6113 2583 5865 582 252 380 -910 69816 
1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 HERS 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 9237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 Tre 4876 8451 3853 12544 1110 270 ERK) -718 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1981 IV 18772 1260 2197 978 3245 291 68 131 -200 27142 
1982 | 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 E237 25666 
| 16816 1276 2636 871 3373 300 71 142 -207 25692 
IT] 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 298 72 144 See 25992 
IV 15259 1253 2823 793 3372 293 aa 146 -240 24250 
1983 I 16752 1322 2781 813 2982 231 72 155 -255 25365 
I] 17409 1514 2862 842 2864 252 73 155 -243 26214 
II] 18912 1502 2878 882 3165 288 75 156 -243 28101 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEE: 1, “1983 TABLE 69 1:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS ’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1978 IE 11.4 PASM tints) 24.2 3.0 Dine 4.4 67.6 18.9 
1979 24.7 oie 8.6 223 Pa} 29.6 Yor 15.0 SeOrnl 20.9 
1980 V7 Tan thos! 951 25/53 32,0 2.4 9.4 5.4 12.8 
1981 12;,9 Ge) eA 11.8 SG) ote! 11.6 3.4 8.6 5.6 Uso a 
1982 =1451 oles Za53 eal Shar (hols 6.1 Sire 10.6 22.4 = Te 
1981 IV fale S15 =6,6 = ie8 Stn) S250 lines 8 4.2 -4,3 
1982 I eGiia 4 11.0 Sees sie =a ZnS 8.4 18.5 =5..14 
I] =e no 8.1 Zann) 8 4.5 1.4 .0 Rilienre ai 
II] 1.9 =4,9 Pees -4.6 1.2 ail 1.4 1.4 atets! U2 
IV -10.9 Sid 4.7 -4.6 lies aileasd ee 1.4 2S Osu 
1983 I 93.8 555 Tihs 20 -11.6 Sauls 1.4 6.2 6.3 4.6 
I] 359 14.5 nS 3.6 -4.0 choy 1.4 .0 al Sy 3.3 
Be 8.6 =a18 a6 4.8 10.5 14.3 Pua 6 0 Wine! 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 70 1:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1978 4315 - 1706 -4305 131 -9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 SRE 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -5590 513 -11118 300 41 1256 =2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 ~5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 IV 2618 =e -1675 104 =3730 311 10 412 Wine -700 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 ~496 -114 
I] 4755 Sau -2264 140 -4204 gif fe 8 414 551 965 
Ill 5051 hk -2345 152 -4268 215 11 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 =dis -2381 153 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
ISBSg 4034 -394 -2308 142 -4027 257 2 235 7 242 
I] §251 -561 -2472 149 - 4343 235 1 245 908 1154 
II] 4074 -536 -2383 110 -4463 151 7 203 -383 - 186 


SOURCE: ARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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76-77 


78-79 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JAN 9, 1984 TABLE 71 3:21 PM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
- YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
HIGH HIGH 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


1978 ae, 10.1 8.9 vig heat 14.5 Za. 10.1 8.8 Mite 14.5 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.9 Wav 20.2 10.4 Fas) 5.0 ia. 20.2 
1980 Cpe 4 6.4 4.6 1859 Th29 EK; 6.3 4.5 18.9 16.9 
1981 7.4 3.8 2.8 see 13.1 7.4 4.0 3.0 ias2 13:1 
1982 is 7. had Ss 5.0 1.2 an 1.2 Dae 5.0 
1981 IV Bo =3.4 -4.9 sis 11.6 aa mE 3. mE Gps! ie. ee 
1982 | 4.4 .3 Nets) 12.0 6.6 WAS 50) ao 2.4 .0 
i a or, 4 TAG 6.5 eRe Le 7 eh 2.7 1.0 
II] a ea. a die 35 8 =2'70 wate 1.0 ars 
Lv 4 and 6.0 Wine 8 Be iyo 2.0 1.0 1.2 
1983 | = 4 Doe 9.4 DT 4.9 1.3 6.3 Wage doh 1.0 
I] iss 9.1 1S 1 5.4 2.0 ati, ae 3.8 ae ail ier 
II] 303 13.6 16.2 SAT it 2.0 2.0 = a 1.4 Sts 
1882 NOV ie? 4.5 Ze0 8.2 4.9 a3 .0 3 ane = 
DEC las Sat &.3 8.0 Sa2 2 Oise. 4.5 hue 1 
1983 JAN = 4.1 Dek, Tao 4.5 8 8 8 8 so 
FEB eit 8.6 10.4 8.0 Bray: = ala 2.6 Be 8 
MAR .0 8.9 dtr thot) 4.4 ae) =H 2 x) 6 
APR Sis a25 11.4 Baz 2.8 eal HAT 1.4 .0 at 
MAY eis 7.4 9.6 4.7 ene! 4 1.6 AK: oe Btw 
JUN 3.6 10.4 dine 4.9 if he3 1.4 a) hes a = 
JUL Bian 12.4 14.5 ai 4 ifort! 1.0 1.4 at =e 
AUG 18 11 Wes 6.1 ae -.4 8 es) ae) 2 
SEP 45 13.4 16.7 5.6 eos .0 Ot 3 a 2 
OcT 3.6 1253 15.8 5.0 =a) ge] = 14 ed iy ae 4 
NOV Wine 18.4 4.9 =) 1.8 1.8 nd a 


c 

) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


JAN 9, 1984 TABLE 72 3:21 PM 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 


CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES A030) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1979 -673 751 1628 1.008 THis23 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1,007 12.13 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 341 wil 1121 1,003 17.62 185050 17569 129975 31596 91908 
1982 -578 -2819 -1544 1.008 ise79 186759 19305 129301 30923 91568 
1983 411 
1982 | - 1402 -432 -205 1.0093 14.28 186241 17331 130456 31672 90960 
I] -42 maa -287 1.010 15.07 186163 16070 129387 31403 90250 
Ill 864 E2200 -1718 1.007 14.70 188371 16823 131606 30934 922993 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 De l2 186759 19305 129301 30923 91568 
1983 1 4593 Shy ~274 1.009 Sia2 184120 20000 125593 30620 87304 
II 128 286 897 1.006 9.08 184052 23152 119720 30881 81891 
8! 206 HEN) Sis 1,006 9.06 185699 24815 118643 31543 79496 
IV -382 
1982 DEC 127 -643 -622 1.006 10.40 186759 19305 129301 30923 91568 
1983 JAN 316 640 654 1.008 9.60 184475 18853 127853 31176 89422 
FEB 513 Eo20 —T26 1.007 9.18 184901 19308 126762 30842 87959 
MAR eae -8 -200 1.011 9.19 184120 20000 125593 30620 87304 
APR 225 17 319 1.006 9.20 183563 20406 123322 30678 85541 
MAY ~244 470 533 1,008 ie 183641 21126 122040 30597 84468 
JUN 147 -201 45 1.005 8.93 184052 23152 119720 30881 81891 
JUL a - 103 so 1.007 8.98 183813 24033 118294 31229 80206 
AUG 151 =215 -62 1.003 8.84 185411 24890 118736 31374 79716 
SEP 71 285 485 1.004 9.36 185699 24815 118643 31543 79496 
OcT 162 - 150 -10 1.005 9.34 184349 24236 118179 31749 79708 
NOV e220 SIRE: 184467 23840 118768 31852 80738 
DEC -324 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 


(1) AVERAGE OF KEDNESDAYS. 


TABLE 73 a2) PM 


JAN $, 1984 
NET NEK SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS oe 


7670 2820 10490 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 

1378 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 §913 5475 11388 8640 439 3702 5401 215 29784 
1981 12784 =35 12749 12524 361 60390 6883 42 38649 
1982 13975 5025 139000 14951 978 4685 4521 246 44380 
ey 11906 -2190 9716 4286 254 2198 1081 =3 17532 
1382 338 = 1325: -987 3766 233 1996 827 =32 5803 
I] 939 775 1714 3291 157 426 915 148 6650 

II] 9398 2675 3673 4173 276 1671 684 118 10595 

IV 11700 2900 14600 3721 S23 592 2095 12 21332 

1983 | Bog 3400 3365 3572 62 966 1112 =n 9065 
II 1320 4200 5520 3369 409 1343 1754 16 12411 

Wy 1399 4500 5899 1893 mae) 423 2247 5 10427 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 


JAN 9, 1984 TABLE 74 3:21 PM 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


~ BANK” GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG WETR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI - 10 INDUS- COMPANY 

BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 

1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 3.00 9.08 9.27 9.88 10. 06 10.02 8.83 
1973 12). 10 11.69 TORS 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 12.32 12.29 12.48 13.02 USeek 13,24 Toate 
1981 17.93 ese 15.96 15.50 15.28 ae 1595 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13.64 1378) 13.65 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14.15 
1981 IV 16.12 15.81 ros 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 | 14.86 14.59 15.41 15.02 Ue! 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 Ibs 
I] 15.74 15.50 iSeod 14.97 TS0.6 Ey 16.52 16.99 70S 16.05 
III 14.35 13,89 13.92 125.85 14.19 14.35 1Sae 16.00 16.01 14,32 
IV 10.89 10.58 10.60 10.76 ea? eal 12.96 13.29 13.41 10.88 
1983 I 9).55 9.33 9.71 9.94 11.02 11.93 ASHE! TSS 115 9.62 
Il 9.43 9.18 9.05 9.59 10.76 Ties: 12322 12.70 12.45 9.32 
II] STASI! $27 9.76 10.54 11.41 12.04 12.86 13e28 12.99 933 
1982 NOV 10. 87 10.72 10.53 10.67 11.46 12.18 Taa23 13.43 13.58 10.95 
DEC 10.26 9.80 hs) 10.10 11.03 11.69 12555 12.79 13.05 10.25 
1983 JAN 9.81 ae Rs 9.89 10.19 Wal wy 12.28 13.12 T3hss 13.54 10.05 
FEB 9.43 Sizes 9.66 9.84 10.95 11.80 12250 12.95 12.99 9.50 
MAR 9.42 Sails 9.57 3.80 10.95 lA®) 12516 etal: 125.92 9.30 
APR Sa7 9.12 oz 9.42 10.59 Tes 11.94 12.54 12229 9.30 
MAY 9.50 97:25 8.86 9.40 10.62 11.30 12.34 12.85 12.59 S35) 
JUN 9.42 Sal! 9.16 9.94 11.06 TSG 12.39 Penal? 12.47 9.30 
JUL 9.51 9.24 9.71 10.46 11,27 12.03 12.95 13.43 13.09 9735 
AUG §.57 §.32 10.30 10.91 eye: 12.34 13.07 13.54 13.24 S35 
SEP 9.52 9.24 9.27 10.25 11,24 S76 12.56 12.88 12.63 9.30 
OCT 9.45 9.24 8.90 10.35 ea lis Utz 12.54 12.86 12.64 9.30 
NOV 9.63 9.48 8.93 10.27 vines 11.80 12.61 1Ze95 T2570 9.50 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


JAN 9, 1984 TABLE 75 3327 PM 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DEX OF 

Ul S: BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SWISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 

(THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 


(1) 


CN 


1378 Tete 2.486 .276 . 640 .705 5.369 122.4 
1980 1.169 PE IPAS PALE . 644 . 698 5, 185 122.4 
1981 ieigg 2.430 awe .532 .613 5.452 122.7 
1982 1.234 2.158 . 183 . 509 . 603 4.967 123.8 
1983 W232 1.869 . 162 . 483 .588 5. 193 121.8 
1982 I 1.209 Aa ES| . 202 .515 . 645 S.tz3 12201 
II 1,245 Pee? ait) . 198 1023 .624 5518 124.8 
III 1.250 2.199 . 180 2303 .591 4.828 124.2 
IV ia 2.030 .174 . 493 .576 4.765 j2429 
1983 I 1.227 1.880 .178 .510 . 609 Diet 1227.) 
II Tas! 1.913 BIE) . 496 993 5.184 122.0 
III Tr2s3 1,861 MIE . 466 .574 5.086 12138 
IV 1.238 1.820 152 462 .574 Bees 2128 
1982 DEC 1.238 2.002 . 180 SLi) . 603 50g 123.2 
1983 JAN 1.228 aE) eet £514 .625 5.280 122.6 
FEB hear) 1.881 . 178 .506 . 609 5.204 OP AR 
MAR 1.226 1.827 ie . 509 .594 5.148 Tees, 
APR 1,232 15897 . 168 505 .599 Santo 12252 
MAY 1.229 1.936 . 166 . 498 .597 S223 122.0 
JUN Tizoe 1,908 . 161 483 .583 aod 121.8 
JUL lpese 1.883 . 158 476 .582 5.124 121.6 
AUG 1.234 1.854 153 - 461 .570 5.048 122 
SEP 1.232 1.847 MoS - 462 EAS) 5.088 12152 
OCT 1,232 1,845 pe) .473 .584 aes 121.6 
NOV SCRE 1.826 5 ema 461 .570 5.262 121.6 
DEC 1,247 1.789 . 149 454 .567 5.320 122.3 


SOURCE. BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


JAN 9, 1984 TABLE 76 3:21 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT : =a 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


1978 135 Pls Pas -270 36 6547 -1314 5267 -881 
1979 750 ~2550 522 476 5079 -2113 3442 -877 
1980 800 =3150 1485 1071 5062 ~2454 3677 -1186 
1981 -4400 -6900 -635 1266 13606 molar 11645 -847 
1982 - 1425 -200 -326 S130 16002 -374) 12130 =Z2o0 
1981 IV - 1205 -2015 - 168 275 6468 -1296 5447 - 166 
1982 I - 1855 1310 Sanlgidl 345 4388 -726 4007 -201 
II - 165 -705 23 120 4089 - 1032 3176 -609 
II] 170 -465 -276 Shap 4733 -1013 3518 -764 
IV 425 -340 104 esti) 2792 -970 1429 -665 
1983 | ~200 -600 51 Ssh! 2642 - 1302 1304 520 
Il 380 -550 100 285 2661 - 1403 1543 217 
Ill =125 -550 481 258 1320 -647 931 - 149 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 9, 1984 TABLE 77 392 PU 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
OTHER TOTAL 


LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


TRADE IN NEH RETIREMENTS SEO SINTERS LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 
ee ee ee 
1978 29 -24 21 -261 -248 261 1518 3221 
1973 =315 a2 46 -230 Baan 33 1900 2087 
1980 =H -195 20 -238 -279 38 227 1191 
1981 -14 =95 10 -320 -310 41 1971 148 
1982 527 -30 18 -288 -201 43 2135 90390 
1981 IV 1 -8 1 -99 =219 31 1119 2720 
1982 | 522 -10 5 -101 -27 7 1566 4502 
11 - 100 -4 4 -44 0) 1 323 1899 
Il] -99 a 2 -69 = 1 -26 1986 
IV -306 =i 7 -74 -173 34 272 703 
1983 | =35i -5 4 =92 =O 5 323 808 
Il -465 -6 3 -25 -96 1 -39 1064 
III AR. -4 2 -43 -51 6 S313 153 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 9, 1984 TABLE 78 3:21 PM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF : 
“CANADIAN ~=sS<GOVERNMENT = ‘TREASURY = FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL + OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 


fi 


1978 37 55 Sua 128 -66 - 187 143 
1979 525 217 Sie ~4 =a 154 527 
1980 -60 172 542 -164 69 =Y) 752 
1981 1394 165 eZ 759 47) ~86 544 
1982 So 0 107 -1149 53 16 181 
1981 IV 1033 188 -148 Zils 107 -167 -412 
1982 | =530 -6 ) -34 47 66 -120 
I] PATA -50 -87 -612 satik, 2 256 
IT] 62 -36 256 5 3 3 254 
IV -46 92 -68 -508 18 B55 -209 
1983 1 -201 110 357 30 =i So - 102 
I] ae aN | 41 129 176 16 158 40 
III 46 3 335 173 -20 -48 786 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 39, 1984 TABLE 79 3:21 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

1978 2772 -667 -639 1522 4744 - 185 
1979 4107 72 1633 7051 9139 -858 
1980 1311 -489 -2261 -209 981 -543 
1981 17592 -6864 1914 15884 16030 382 
1982 -4032 -3040 - 165 -8758 Joe -665 
1981 IV 946 =2233 3175 2707 5426 1459 
1982 | 1813 -2020 -810 - 1587 2915 - 1668 
I] ~2002 -796 -2042 -5562 -3663 Bee 
II] -1476 150 2215 1435 3422 1100 
IV -2367 ~374 472 -3044 -2342 -70 

1983 | 169 -218 SEES -776 33 575 
I] 1849 271 -700 1728 2792 181 
III 89 -78 775 2061 2214 264 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY IMATES OF 


HE CANADIAN 


ALANCE OF 


NTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 


CATALOGUE 67-001, 


STATISTICS CANADA. 
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International 


80 
81 
82 


83 
84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


Gross National Product in Constant Dollars, 
Percentage Change of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Current Account Balance, Seasonally Adjusted 
Figures in Local Currency 

Industrial Production, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Unemployment Rate, Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Index, Percentage Changes, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Merchandise Exports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Imports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Merchandise Trade Balance, Balance of Payment Basis, 


Seasonally Adjusted Figures in Local Currency 
Money Supply (M1), Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prime Rate 


rgd 
Tf 


78 
78 
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79 
80 
80 
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JAN 6, 1984 TABLE 80 9:23 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


Sere 
UNITED 


UNITED KINGDOM FRANCE ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) (1) GERMANY (1) JAPAN 


1978 26 5.0 NA y. 
1979 2.9 2.8 NA + ro rf % 
1980 5 4 NA 11 1.8 3.9 4.8 
1981 3.1 1.9 = 2 -.2 is; 3.9 
1982 -4.3 ae, 2.3 122 sats] 3 2.9 
1981 IV kg e713 1.8 3 q 
1982 | -2.3 =1,3 12 5 rte ce 4 
1] 24.3 re sy ‘9 0 14 1.9 
II As 4 2 ‘5 5 59) -2.3 ) 
IV 9 0 2,5 ‘8 -.2 se 4 
1983 I 1.6 6 1.8 2 5 6 5 
II 1.8 2.3 -1.9 5 11 = ey el 
III 2.0 1.9 5 2 9 1.5 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


(1) GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT. 


JAN 6, 1984 TABLE 81 9:23 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 


a 


UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
(1) (2) (2) (1) (2) (3) (4) 


1978 -1229 -3.86 - 05 NA 1.43 44 1366 
1979 -1210 ee! 07, NA Sob .07 -744 
1980 -267 afi .24 NA =P: =A) -907 
1981 - 1442 1.18 Bey. -7393 ee) =eiBS 389 
1982 754 -2.80 45 ~ 19787 .70 —285 543 
1981 IV -700 58 48 ~11628 1.09 ae8 294 
1982 | -114 .56 .28 - 11900 mes Se. 390 
I] 965 1.43 .30 -27304 86 = uy 780 
II] 1112 -6.60 -42 -22793 EY) 0.6 578 
IV 1054 -6.62 3(3] “GREY 1.65 ARE 424 
1983 I 242 So.od 26 -27400 1,42 GP 1184 
II 1154 =9.56 - .06 -7600 .82 Py / 2068 
11] - 186 -11.98 .20 2400 LOY .04 1926 
SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
(1) MILLIONS. 


(2) BILLIONS. 
(3) TRILLIONS. 
(4) MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 
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JAN 6, 1984 TABLE 82 2:01 PM 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED UNITED 


CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


1978 3.6 5.8 NA 1.9 2.0 1.9 6.3 
1979 6.1 4.4 NA 4.5 5.5 6.7 7.4 
1980 -1.7 -3.6 NA =e -.8 5.5 4.7 
1981 7 {5 NA -2.6 -2.7 -3.6 1.0 
1982 -10.8 -8.1 NA -1.5 -3.0 -2.4 a 
1981 1V -4.4 -4.4 iB 5 -.3 5.6 1.4 
1982 | -2.8 -3.1 -1.0 -1.5 -.3 5.2 -.8 
II -2.7 -1.7 9 5 -.5 -4.6 -1.6 
Hl -3.0 -.9 ae -2.3 -3.0 -9.0 1.0 
IV -4.0 -2.1 -.5 ed -1.6 9n2 -1.2 
1983 | 5.6 2.4 1.4 5 1.4 -.5 9 
11 3.0 4.3 = 1.0 De BP) 1.6 
II 4.6 5.1 9 S a7, -1.2 a3 
1982 NOV ay -.6 -1.6 .0 2.5 3.0 2.4 
DEC -1.4 2 oy -1.6 hy -1.2 -1.0 
1983 JAN 6.3 16 5 6 1.8 0 4 
FEB are 5 i 0 -2.5 aed -.6 
MAR 5 1.4 -1.3 0 1.6 -.5 ni 
APR The 1.9 Wi .0 4 -4.5 -.2 
MAY nea. 13 4 BE of 4.9 & 
JUN De 1.4 -1.6 -1.5 tke -2.3 1.0 
JUL a2 one 1.4 6 -1.9 6 Bi 
AUG ee 1.4 =e) .0 1.9 -8.7 eT 
SEP 2.0 1.4 7 -1.5 0 12.8 ee 
OCT 5 8 -.5 -1.6 -1.3 -1.2 
NOV ne 2.1 
SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
JAN 6, 1984 TABLE 83 2:01 PM 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
UNITED UNITED RANCE 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM (1) GERMANY JAPAN 
1978 8.4 6.0 5.5 8.6 4.3 Ai, 
1979 7.4 5.7 5.1 15.8 ane Dal 
1980 7.5 he 5.4 73 3.9 2.0 
1981 7.6 7.5 10.0 aes 5.6 As 
1982 Wet 9.6 Ts 13.5 ihe 2.4 
1981 IV 8.4 8.1 10.8 3.5 6.5 DD. 
1982 | 8.9 8.7 62 2.6 7.0 OD: 
I] 10.5 9.3 11.5 3.0 ihe: 2.4 
Ill 12.1 9.7 11.9 2.0 7.9 2.4 
IV 1287 10.5 ee -.3 8.5 2.4 
1983 I 12.5 10.2 12.6 -1.0 9.0 ony 
Il 12.4 10.0 12.5 sf 9.4 2.6 
HHI 11.7 9,3 12.4 5 9.4 Ou7 
1982 NOV AD 10.6 12.2 -.3 8.5 2.4 
DEC 12,8 10.7 12.4 -.6 8.6 2.4 
1983 JAN 12.4 10.2 12.5 -.4 a7 a7 
FEB 12.5 10.2 12.6 0 9.1 ONT 
MAR 12.6 10.1 12.7 58) 9.2 2.6 
APR 12.5 10.1 iP -.5 9.3 Oey, 
MAY 12.4 10.0 12.4 3 9.4 peT 
JUN 12.2 9.8 12.4 4 9.5 2.6 
JUL 12.0 9.3 12.4 -.2 9.4 2.5 
AUG 11.8 9.4 12.3 | 9.4 Pars 
SEP dies 9.1 12.4 -.4 9.3 2.8 
OCT Wat 8.7 1253 " 9.2 2.6 
NOV het 8.2 12.3 3.1 9.1 2.6 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN UNEMPLOYMENT. 
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JAN 6, 1984 TABLE 86 2:01 PM 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
UNITED UNITED FRANCE GERMANY ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) KINGDOM (1) (1) (1) JAPAN 


a 


80 


1978 18.4 16.2 7.6 var 4.0 Liat 14.5 
1979 24.7 19.5 20.6 bk 20.0 35.5 40.0 
1980 11.7 17.5 4.6 25.3 1607 33.9 25.5 
1981 12.9 6.3 4.2 14.3 8.2 24,1 3.8 
1982 14,1 -6.8 10.8 15.3 79 Pe -7,5 
1981 IV -5.6 1.0 1 5.3 -1.8 -8.4 2.8 
1982 1 -9.3 -5.2 -.9 Ey 4.4 20.2 -.7 
II -1,3 -4.4 359 4.6 -2.4 -6.7 -6.7 
111 1.9 6.8 -4.2 4.2 -2.2 -.8 -2.8 
IV -10.9 -6.9 1.8 1.1 2 -6.8 -3.7 
1983 1 9.8 oe) 4 -.2 .0 12.5 1.0 
I] 3.9 6.3 Dia -.3 2.8 -4.2 -3.6 
111 8.6 7.5 -1.0 a CRG 7.5 2.5 
1982 NOV 3.5 -10.0 -2.3 2.5 -1.8 10.1 3.7 
DEC a8 1.3 3.6 -3.9 “ore -28.4 -6.2 
1983 JAN 4.8 4.8 12.0 6.1 2.8 72.5 9.4 
FEB 1.6 -5.0 -.8 -7.6 -.9 -31.1 -8.3 
MAR i 2.4 -2.8 a3 ie! 1.8 2.4 
APR 1.4 1.4 4.6 -6.3 ES 26.3 -4,0 
MAY 6 8.7 any 11.5 0 -27.4 -5.5 
JUN 4.3 -2.3 -6.3 -1.9 2.5 24.2 17.0 
JUL -1.0 4.7 305 =947 -1.4 Bi -12.8 
AUG 7.6 3.6 -.3 4.3 9 2.9 10,3 
SEP 4.1 -2.6 8 -4.9 7.9 ae} 3.3 
OCT 5.4 11.7 10.0 5.6 -4.7 -2.0 8 
NOV -6.4 -7.5 5.2 -.8 
SOURCE. DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
(1) CUSTOMS BASIS. 
JAN 6, 1984 TABLE 87 2:01 PM 
MERCHANDISE TRADE BALANCE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
Se ee ee a UNITED === = UNIT ED= > > = FRANCE GERMANY : TTALY JAPAN 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM (1) (3) (1) (3) (1) (4) (5) 
(2) (C3) (3) 
1978 360 -3.30 -.13 at7, 3.43 -.02 2050 
1979 369 -3.10 -.29 -.93 1,88 -.35 138 
1980 733 -3.04 10 -4.97 74 -1.58 134 
1981 614 -3.32 24 -4.19 2.26 -1,49 1667 
1982 1528 -3.55 .19 “7.71 4.21 -1.43 1535 
1981 IV 873 -3.75 13 -6.21 3.94 -.85 1725 
1982 I 1174 -3.08 08 -5.94 3.96 -1.78 1686 
I] 1585 -2.37 04 -8, 48 4.38 -1.40 1610 
Il 1684 -4,47 .20 -9.63 4.33 -1,52 1487 
IV 1670 -4,27 42 -6.81 4.18 -1.02 1357 
1983 | 1345 -3.59 -.05 -7.92 4.15 er 2288 
II 1750 -5.49 = 22 -4.30 3.38 -.93 2650 
Il 1358 -6.45 -.10 1.03 3.25 -1.31 2774 
1982 NOV 1652 -3.89 54 -7.15 4.56 -.76 1036 
DEC 1787 -3.66 51 -6.20 4.66 -.75 1541 
1983 JAN 1240 -3.57 - 46 -9.58 4.56 ~2.54 2290 
FEB 1445 -3.58 -.12 -7.61 4.04 Sars 2290 
MAR 1345 -3.63 44 -6.58 3.86 -.52 2284 
APR 1986 -4,60 - 30 1.54 2.83 -2.11 2779 
MAY 1710 -6.91 -.52 -7.66 3.39 41 3177 
JUN 1555 -4.96 15 -3.70 3.91 “1.11 1994 
JUL 1481 -6.36 -.32 -3.03 Ee -.81 3198 
AUG 1424 -7.19 -.12 -.39 3.92 -1.65 2779 
SEP 1169 -5.81 15 Ee 2.62 -1.46 2347 
OCT 1107 -8.97 -.43 -.89 3.51 -.74 2560 
NOV -7.40 MW -1,59 3247 
SOURCE (2 DALATRESOURGE SOE RCANADA eum cy in Su ama amp cut um Gauls oe cc Secs csc mics 
(1) CUSTOMS BASIS. 
(2) MILLIONS. 
(3) BILLIONS. 
(4) TRILLIONS. 
(5) MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 


JAN 6, 1984 TABLE 88 2:01 PM 


MONEY SUPPLY (M1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


—— Cn eee eee 


1978 10.1 8.2 19.6 11.8 13.3 0 

1979 71 Fe 12.3 12.3 7.5 ae 80 

1980 5.3 6.2 4.4 8.5 2.3 15.9 8 

1981 4.4 V1 it.5 12.6 1.2 11.2 3.7 

1982 ‘8 6.5 14.1 13.9 25 11.6 7 

1981 IV -4.5 8 4.7 3.9 4 1.9 2.3 

1982 1 3.0 2.6 4.4 3.0 14 3.2 2.1 
1 18 8 5 3.0 1.9 2.3 ‘4 
Il =1.9 1.5 cei 3.2 11 4.9 1.3 
IV 1.3 33 5.4 2.3 ‘ES 5.4 2.0 

1983 1 5.7 35 2.4 17 5.0 2.5 a 
1 3.2 3.0 3.9 3.2 2.7 1.8 3 
II] 2.0 2.2 2.0 128 5.9 2.5 

1982 NOV <3 a 0 fa 0 2.8 -2.4 
DEC 4.9 9 14 a 1.6 2.7 1.7 

1983 JAN ‘5 8 ‘8 2.4 3.0 4 a8 
FEB 3.1 1.9 6 a 6 8 arm 
MAR a8 1.3 1.2 1.0 1.5 4 2.1 
APR 11 =.2 14 1.4 9 "7 “1.7 
MAY 1.8 2.2 1.4 1.6 0 7 ‘g 
JUN 5 ‘8 2.3 ‘5 1.5 2.0 ‘4 
JUL 1.0 ‘9 ig 1.8 is 2.3 3.5 
AUG e 2 ‘8 ‘0 ‘4 2.1 -3,2 
SEP 3 A a0) 45 ‘5 1.6 
OCT ae | 2 5 = -2.6 
NOV 1.8 # 6 EG 

SOURCE. DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 

JAN 6, 1984 TABLE 89 2:01 PM 

PRIME RATE 
SS SEAR CREST (hh 1 UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


1979 12.9 12e7 [ela NA NA NA NA 
1980 14.2 ine bee NA NA NA NA 
1981 ions 18.9 ichae: 14.8 6 Gave id 
1982 15.8 14.9 Lies 128 TS 2th o 6.4 
1983 iite2 10.8 9.8 9 1351 6.2 
1982 I 1657 16.3 1355 14.0 WA 22.2 6.6 
I] 17.4 16.5 12.8 14.0 Ve. PMT 6.4 
II] 16.1 14.7 11.0 13.4 nee mien 6.3 
IV 4 12.0 $.8 12.6 oe7. 20.7 6.3 
1983 1 hile 10.9 10.8 IZ2 8.4 20.1 6.3 
Il 11.0 10.5 3.8 1222 ho 19.0 6.3 
Ill 11.0 10.8 ono 122 thea) 18.7 6.2 
Iv 11.0 TAO 35.0 Dad 18.7 6.2 
1982 DEC tan La 10.0 1253 8.8 2057 Boa 
1983 JAN 12.0 Aide 11.0 i2es 8.8 20.7 6.3 
FEB 11.5 11.0 THEO 12.3 8.8 20.0 6.3 
MAR ile 10.5 10.5 Paes Ufats 12.05 6.3 
APR 11.0 10.5 10.0 1233 hes 1939 6.3 
MAY 150 10.5 10.0 1253 Tine Ther 6.3 
JUN 11.0 10.5 SES 12.3 7.8 18 ch 6.3 
JUL 11.0 10.5 ano 12.3 tho, 18.7 6.3 
AUG 11.0 10.9 CIS 1253 7.8 18.7 Bice 
SEP 11.0 ALO oS 12,3 tnd 1657 6.3 
OCT 11.0 11.0 BAO ASE} 7.8 18.7 6.3 
NOV 11.0 Lito 320 PARE 7.8 18.7 6.1 
DEC 11.0 11.0 3.0 7.8 18.7 6.1 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
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Data in Many Forms... 

Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, 
and magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference 
materials are available for some types of data. Direct access 
to aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, 
Statistics Canada’s machine-readable data base and retrieval 
system. 


How to Obtain More Information 

Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or ser- 
vices should be directed to: 

Current Economic Analysis Division, 

Economic Statistics Field, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 992-4441) 
or to the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) Sturgeon Falls (753-4888) 
Halifax (426-5331) Winnipeg (949-4020) 
Montreal (283-5725) Regina (359-5405) 
Ottawa (992-4734) Edmonton (420-3027) 
Toronto (966-6586) Vancouver (663-3691) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for 
users who reside outside the local dialing area of any of 
the regional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador Zenith O-7037 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 

and Prince Edward Island 1-800-565-7192 
Quebec 1-800-361-2831 
Ontario 1-800-268-1151 
Manitoba 1-800-282-8006 
Saskatchewan 1(112)800-667-3524 
Alberta 1-800-222-6400 
British Columbia (South 

and Central) 112-800-663-1551 


Yukon and Northern B.C. 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 0-8913 
Northwest Territories 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 2-2015 


How to Order Publications 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be pur- 
chased by using the attached order form, from local 
authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by mail order 
to Publication Sales and Services, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, K1A OT6. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring sucha 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of January Data Releases 
(Based on data available as of February 16, 1984)! 


Summary2 


The Canadian economy continued to slow down from the 
initial rapid rate of recovery to a more moderate pace in 
the fourth quarter of 1983. Final domestic demand has 
been the major source of weakness in this transition to a 
period of slower growth, while inventory accumulation re- 
mains restrained. Nevertheless, the vigorous performance 
of external demand should encourage growth in Gross Na- 
tional Product into 1984. The renewed strength of the in- 
dicators of economic activity in the United States early in 
1984 is of particular importance in this regard, and the 
strong performance of export-based industries was a major 
reason why Canadian manufacturers’ production plans in 
January were little changed in aggregate from October. 


The short-term prospects for consumer demand continued 
to weaken, although retail sales in the fourth quarter were 
sustained at high levels by a surge in automobile sales. 
The narrowing of the sources of growth in retail sales in 
the fourth quarter may be followed by a more pronounced 
slowdown early in 1984, as a number of the determinants 
of demand deteriorated recently. First, the growth of 
employment and wages and salaries slackened noticeably 
in the fourth quarter, and the January drop in employment 
and upturn in inflation augur further sluggishness in real in- 
comes in the first quarter. At the same time, consumer 
confidence dropped markedly in the fourth quarter, a 
development which was also evident in the increase in 
discouraged workers through January. Following lacklustre 
Christmas sales, there was a decline in production plans of 
producers of consumer durable goods in the January 
business conditions survey. 


The sluggishness of labour market conditions that became 
evident in the fourth quarter reflected the transition to a 
lower rate of growth. The drop in employment in January, 
however, should not be interpreted as a sign of an impend- 
ing cyclical downturn. The actual decline in employment in 
January appears to originate more in irregular than cyclical 
factors. Full-time employment was maintained in most 


1 All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
Stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
Purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead 
of the projected factor method employed in the numbers 
published by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in 
this report may differ from those published by the data source. 

2 The summary is published each month in Statistics Canada’s 
Daily Bulletin approximately one week following the data 
availability date. 


industries, with much of the drop occurring in the primary 
and construction industries (which were most affected by 
the poor weather conditions in January). The 
unseasonably cold weather in North America at the turn of 
the year also explains some of the recent upturn in prices, 
notably for fruits and vegetables. The underlying 
downward trend of unit labour costs, and the slack signal- 
led by high unemployment and low capacity utilization, re- 
main encouraging for a continued moderate rate of inflation 
once the short-term influence of higher food costs is 
absorbed. 


Inventories typically make their largest contribution to 
economic growth in the first year of a recovery, and a 
similar pattern appears to have characterized the current 
cyclical upturn. The end of the heavy rates of inventory 
reduction contributed well over half of the recovery in real 
GNP in the first three quarters of 1983. The prospect of 
accumulation significant enough to sustain the recovery at 
a rapid rate is not high, however, as the January business 
conditions survey reveals that manufacturing firms con- 
tinued to be hesitant to voluntarily rebuild stocks (94 per 
cent of firms perceive stocks as appropriate or too high). 
This cautious attitude to inventory accumulation, despite a 
drop in stock-to-shipments ratios to pre-recession levels, 
partly reflects the problematic course of final domestic de- 
mand as well as a need to rebuild corporate liquidity, which 
remains at low levels. The behaviour of manufacturing 
firms in the United States, which have cut stock-to-sales 
ratios to 25-year lows despite a stronger recovery of de- 
mand and of liquidity than for Canadian firms, suggests that 
stock levels could be restrained for some time. The ongo- 
ing high level of short-term interest rates relative to infla- 
tion, and an increased capacity to control inventory levels 
due to the more widespread use of new technology and 
management control techniques, have helped to provide 
firms with both the incentive and the means to keep inven- 
tories at low levels. 


© Real domestic product declined 0.2 per cent in 
November, offsetting a similar gain in October. The 
November decline reflected further weakness in the 
primary and construction sectors and a fourth con- 
secutive slowdown in manufacturing output (to +0.7 per 
cent) in response to the moderation of final domestic de- 
mand since the summer, as well as strikes in the public 
sector in British Columbia. 


e The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
were virtually unchanged in volume in November, after 
recovering 2.0 per cent in October. Higher automobile 
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sales continued to spearhead growth, although non- 
automotive sales in British Columbia were depressed by 
widespread strike activity. 


e Housing starts began to firm by the end of the fourth 
quarter, as starts in urban areas edged up to 124,000 
units at annual rates in December. A 17.9 per cent 
drop in building permits in November, however, suggests 
that activity will rise only gradually in the first quarter of 
1984. 


e The January labour force survey recorded a 0.4 per 
cent drop in employment and an increase in the 
unemployment rate to 11.2 per cent in January from 
11.1 per cent in December, a continuation of the 
deterioration of labour market conditions which became 
evident in the fourth quarter. The drop in employment 
was probably exaggerated by non-cyclical factors, 
notably unseasonably poor weather, and was largely evi- 
dent in lower part-time employment. Labour force par- 
ticipation declined 0.3 per cent, due partly to a cyclical 
increase in the number of discouraged workers and part- 
ly to an Ongoing secular decline among young workers. 


The January business conditions survey revealed little 
change in production plans from October, as the propor- 
tion of manufacturers who plan to boost production (29 
per cent) continued to exceed those who plan to cut 
output (24 per cent) by a margin of about five percen- 
tage points. Increased optimism in export-based in- 
dustries offset lower output plans for producers of 
durable consumer goods. Most firms continued to 
perceive inventories as at correct levels (76 per cent) or 
too high (18 per cent), which argues against a sustained 
trend to inventory accumulation. 


The actual performance of the manufacturing sector in 
November broadly anticipated the results of the January 
business conditions survey. New orders continued to 
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rise, up 3.0 per cent in November, while shipments 
growth had decelerated gradually to 1.3 per cent by 
November. Stocks rose by $50 million in real terms in 
November. Inventory accumulation has slowed in the 
fourth quarter from the average $77 million monthly gain 
in the third, most notably in the wood and petroleum 
industries. 


The short-term trend of the merchandise trade balance 
rose $19 million to $1,381 million with the inclusion of 
data for December, the first increase since early 1983. 
The merchandise trade surplus increased by over $2 
billion in the fourth quarter to contribute most of the 
growth of GNE. Growth in the short-term trend for ex- 
ports rose to 2.45 per cent, the fastest rate of growth 
since 1978, while the slackening of domestic demand 
has curbed import growth to 2.67 per cent from more 
than 3.0 per cent. 


e Inflation continued at moderate rates in December, as 
the unadjusted CPI rose 0.3 per cent. Consumer prices 
early in 1984 can be expected to accelerate in line with 
the slight upturn in December in the industry selling price 
index (+0.4 per cent) and raw materials price index 
(+0.5 per cent), largely due to an upturn in food prices. 


The Canadian composite leading indicator in November 
continued to signal that the more moderate pace of the 
recovery evident by the end of 1983 will continue in the 
short term. The composite index registered a gain in 
November of 1.08 per cent (to 148.23), a slight decelera- 
tion from the 1.35 per cent gain in October. The 
slowdown was evident in most of the components of 
domestic demand, particularly households. Manufacturing 
continues to be one of the stronger sectors in the 
economy, but it also is showing signs of more moderate 
growth. The drop in the non-filtered composite leading in- 
dex in October was followed by a widespread gain of 1.3 
per cent in November to 150.0. 


Figure 1 


The Canadian Composite Leading Index (1971=100) 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


Consumer demand appears likely to slow in the first 
quarter of 1984. These indications were particularly evi- 
dent in furniture and appliance sales in November, which 
registered a drop after 13 straight increases. The drop in 
consumer confidence in the fourth quarter and the 
deterioration of labour market conditions evident by the 
end of 1983, reinforce the indications of a marked slowing 
of retail sales in the first quarter. Although, new vehicle 
sales accelerated to 3.39 per cent, a detailed examination 
of consumer demand reveals that this component has been 
virtually the only source of growth recently, and was pro- 
bably boosted by the renewal of import quota agreements 
with Japan. The general slackening of sales of furniture 
and other durable goods is probably a better indicator of 
the likely short-term trend of consumer spending. 


The rate of decline of the residential construction index? 
was little changed in November (—6.19 per cent), which 
implies that work-put-in-place will remain weak in the first 
quarter of 1984. Building permits and mortgage loan ap- 
provals up to November have given few signs of an upturn 
of demand in the short term, partly due to weakness in 
western Canada. The marginal increase in the non-filtered 
version’ of housing starts in October in this region was 


3 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


4 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current move- 
ment represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunate- 
ly, all such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of 
cyclical changes. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 

We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filter- 
ing the leading index and its components with minimum phase 
shift filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead 
time. See D. Rhoades, ‘Converting Timeliness into Reliability 
in Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series’, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 

Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered 
index exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle 
peaks, a 2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false 
signals. The filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over 
this period and had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 
month lag at troughs. Of the 361 months in the period 
January 1952 to January 1982 the 10 false signals in the 
filtered version represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, 
whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series 
represents an error rate of 17.8 per cent. 


more than reversed in November, as employment weaken- 
ed to year-end. The decline of employment and population 
among the young, who are more oriented to multiple hous- 
ing, has exercised a dampening influence on this type of 
housing. 


Evidence of a moderation of the recovery in the manufac- 
turing sector continued for the second straight month, in 
reaction to the slowdown of domestic demand since the 
end of summer. This evidence was largely confined, 
however, to the data on employment (+0.48 per cent) and 
the average workweek (+0.16 per cent), which underlines 
the relatively favourable outlook for this sector. The overall 
growth rate of new orders for durable goods remained 
substantial (+2.85 per cent), particularly for export- 
oriented industries. Moreover, the growth of shipments 
stabilized at a high rate, and unfilled orders have grown 
sufficiently to assure that the recovery will continue for 
several months at least. The ratio of shipments to inven- 
tories of finished goods rose 0.01 to 1.59. The steady 
drop in unit labour costs also is encouraging for the 
outlook for profits and investment. The ongoing improve- 
ment in the percentage change of price per unit labour 
costs (+0.02 to 0.75 per cent) reinforced the relatively 
favourable evolution of the indicators for manufacturing. 


Leading Indicators 


Percentage 
Change in 
November 
Composite Leading Index (1971=100) ....... +1.08 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing (Hours) . +0.16 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) . —6.19 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 
(1967=1.00) »,.*.o «fie eae lao +0.80 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) ...... +0.06 
5. New Orders — Durable Products Industries 
($1971 Millions) ........./oe.6. oe eee +2.83 
6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances 
($1971 Millions)... 2... soe eee —0.04 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) .. +3.39 


8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 


= Manufacturing ....... 2. 222k +0.01* 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
& Gas’'1975=1000) . . 222 eee +0.79 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per Unit 
Labour Costs — Manufacturing .......... +0.02* 


*Net Change 


{ 
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The leading indicator for the United States rose at a 
markedly less rapid rate in November (0.80 per cent). The 
non-filtered version in November and December indicated, 
however, that in contrast with Canada the weakness re- 
mained largely confined to building permits in residential 
construction. As a result, the recent rapid growth of our 
total exports will probably not react strongly to this 
slowdown. In addition, the recent improvement of 
overseas demand in Europe and Japan will contribute 
noticeably to total growth in the fourth quarter. 


The Toronto stock exchange price index grew 0.79 per 
cent in November. After a weak performance in October, 
this upward movement of the financial market indicators 
could be reversed again at the start of the new year, par- 
ticularly due to the sharp drop in stock market prices in 
January. The marginal gain in the real money supply 
(+0.06 per cent) reflects the continuation of restrained 
monetary growth. 


Output 


Real domestic product declined 0.2 per cent in November, 
offsetting a similar gain in October. The slowdown in 
domestic output occurs after three quarters of growth, dur- 
ing which output has recovered most of the drop recorded 
in the 1981—1982 recession. A return to vigorous 
growth early in 1984 would appear to be improbable, 

given the recent slowdown in the leading indicators and 
the sluggish performance of employment in January. The 
diffusion index for RDP was unchanged at 75.9, after a 
decline from 76.5 last month. 


Goods-producing industries recorded no change in output 
in November after a 0.3 per cent drop in October. The re- 
cent weakness originates in lower output of raw materials 
(notably forestry and mining) in response to sluggish de- 
mand in international commodity markets, declining con- 
struction activity in Canada, and a moderation of the rate of 
recovery of manufacturing output. Manufacturing output 
rose 0.7 per cent, the fourth consecutive deceleration in 

_ the monthly rate of increase. The slowdown was prolong- 
ed within non-durable goods by further declines in food 
and beverage, textile, and clothing production, all of which 
in November were below the levels of activity recorded in 
mid-summer due to persistently weak consumer demand 
for these goods. Output of paper and allied industries also 
_ has declined over the last two months due to weakening 
external demand and rotating strikes in the B.C. pulp in- 

_ dustry, while petroleum refining has weakened now that 

_ Stocks have been rebuilt to satisfactory levels. Output of 
durable goods rose 0.6 per cent, as the surge in motor 


vehicle production, which pushed up output by 2.7 per 
cent in October, was not sustained. In the absence of a 
strong performance of the auto sector, the gradual 
recovery of investment-related industries (notably 
machinery and electrical products) was not sufficient to 
sustain the rate of growth in aggregate. The weakness of 
construction demand for non-metallic minerals and wood 
products, and sluggish activity in smelting and refining due 
to low metal prices, appear to be major factors restraining 
the growth of durable goods industries. There were indica- 
tions that the recent slide in home-building in Canada is 
coming to an end, as residential construction work-put-in- 
place stabilized in November in response to the recent fir- 
ming of housing starts. 


Service-producing industries recorded a 0.3 per cent drop 
in November, aS consumer demand for retail goods (—0.7 
per cent) and services (+0.2 per cent) remained sluggish 
and as output of government services was disrupted (—0.5 
per cent) by labour disputes in British Columbia. The drop 
in retail sales was the third decline in five months, and the 
weakness of employment in January and the drop in con- 
sumer confidence in the fourth quarter are not encouraging 
for the first quarter. The strike in the B.C. public sector 
was in response to the restraint program introduced in the 
July provincial budget, which was maintained essentially in- 
tact under the settlement achieved between the govern- 
ment and unions in mid-November. 


The January business conditions survey revealed little 
change in production plans from October, as the proportion 
of manufacturers who plan to boost production (29 per 
cent) continued to exceed those who plan to cut output 
(24 per cent) by a margin of about five percentage points. 
However, there were some major shifts in production plans 
by sector, which generally accord with the recent 
strengthening of export demand at a time of slackening 
domestic demand. Most notably in January, producers of 
durable consumer goods who plan to lower output out- 
numbered those who plan to boost output (by 35 per cent 
versus 27 per cent respectively) for the first time since 
early 1983. There was a slight deterioration in production 
plans made by producers of non-durable consumer goods, 
construction materials, and machinery and equipment, 
which is consistent with the recent slack in household and 
business investment demand. These reversals were offset 
by a more optimistic stance held by export-based in- 
dustries, where the proportion who plan to raise output 
jumped from 29 per cent in October to 48 per cent in 
January. 
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Households 


The deterioration of labour market conditions that became 
evident in the fourth quarter was accentuated in January 
by irregular factors. As a result, employment dropped by 
47,000. The unemployment rate only edged up to 11.2 
per cent, however, as labour force growth continued to 
slacken in response to cyclical factors (notably an increase 
in discouraged workers) and an ongoing slowdown of 
population growth in the younger age cohorts. The weak 
underlying trend of negotiated wage settlements reflects 
the slack in labour markets, and little reversal is indicated 
for 1984 when a record number of workers negotiate new 
labour contracts. The weakness in real incomes arising 
from slow employment and earnings growth is reflected in 
continued slow and narrowly-based increases in housing 
starts and retail sales. 


The unemployment rate edged up from 11.1 to 11.2 per 
cent of the labour force in January, reflecting a substantial 
deterioration in labour market conditions following the signs 
of weakness that originally appeared in the fourth quarter. 
This reversal reinforces the indications that economic 
growth will slow considerably during the first half of the 
year. In interpreting the size and large diffuseness of the 
decline (—47,000) in total employment, it is important to 
consider the detailed occupational and demographic data, 
which point to a waning of the recovery rather than the 
beginning of a new cyclical downturn. First, full-time 
employment was steady in most industries (except con- 
struction) and overall, it rose slightly among males in the 
20 to 24 and over—55 age groups, uSually the first to feel 
the effects of cyclical fluctuations. Secondly, lower 
employment in the construction and primary sectors, which 
accounted for much of the total decline, may be explained 
by heavy snowfalls at the turn of the year. Finally, the 
seasonally adjusted data on the past activity of the 
unemployed confirm that the underlying trend is less un- 
favourable than the total employment figures suggest. The 
percentage of newly unemployed persons continued to fall, 
due to the variations for males which were, on average, 
close to those observed in the fourth quarter. Part-time 
employment was responsible for the size and diffuseness 
of the drop in total employment in January. Employment 
was down in all industries except trade (+30,000), where 
the increase was attributable to a change in the industrial 
classification system beginning in January. 


The employment decline in January was primarily due to 
males 25 years of age and over (—27,000), probably due 
to Ontario where total employment fell by an unadjusted 
31,000 (—23,000 among males). The heavy concentra- 
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tion of this downturn in the construction and community, 
business and personal service sectors is clear evidence of 
its irregular rather than cyclical nature. The concentration 
of the manufacturing industry in Ontario, whose perfor- 
mance had until recently been better than average, should 
insulate the employment trend from a new cyclical decline 
for a few months longer. Male employment was down 
slightly in Quebec and British Columbia, while it showed lit- 
tle or no change in the other provinces, following the pat- 
tern of cyclical weakness first noted in these regions in 
late 1983. The decrease in female employment was more 
evenly distributed among the regions, with the exception of 
the Atlantic region, which posted a small gain (+4,000). 
The latter decline also is difficult to interpret, as it follows 
two consecutive advances totalling 51,000 jobs. It never- 
theless appeared to be more evenly spread across the 
various age groups. The downturn in employment among 
women between 15 and 19 years of age gained momen- 
tum, after three consecutive monthly declines. 


The contraction of the labour force that began in the 
fourth quarter appears iikely to continue into the first 
quarter, especially as the participation rate of young people 
fell sharply again in January. The second major factor in 
the January drop was a lower participation rate for males 
aged 25 and over, reflected in an increase in the number 
of discouraged workers following job cuts in the goods- 
producing industries at the beginning of the year. 
However, these movements are only partially cyclical, and 
some long-term factors may have had an adverse effect, 
particularly on young workers. For example, according to 
projections® for 1984, the population of the 15—24 age 
group will fall at a rate of about 8,000 per month, resulting 
in a decline of approximately 2.0 per cent in the labour 
force of this group over the year. The slowdown in the 
growth of the working-age population (to less than 1 per 
cent, compared with 2.2 per cent on average during the 
last decade)® probably will determine the direction of the 
labour force in the medium term. Furthermore, the upward 
trend in the independence ratio of the working-age popula- 
tion, which measures the potential labour force as a 
percentage of the population, began slowing markedly in 
1983, and is expected to register a reversal in 1986, 
which could help to stabilize the total participation rate over 


5 Projection 4, which assumes that the rate of natural increase of 
the population will drop below the replacement level to reach 
1.7 per cent by 1991, and that net immigration will be 50,000 
per year. See publication no. 91—520, Population Projections 
for Canada and the Provinces, 1976-2001. 


6 See the table at the end of this section. 


the next few years. These two movements suggest that 
the long-term trend for the unemployment rate will decline 
in the second half of the 1980's. 


During the next few months, the unemployment rate is 
expected to oscillate only slightly around the current level 
of 11.2 per cent. First, the leading indicators of demand 
suggest that the sharp slowdown in employment that 
began early in the year will continue, particularly in the 
goods-producing industries. Secondly, the labour force 
should remain unchanged or decline slightly, as the number 
of women entering the labour force, which will probably re- 
main high, will not offset the secular decrease in the 
number of young people as well as the rise in the number 
of discouraged workers if the recovery does in fact begin 
to slow-down. Full-time employment has barely recouped 
half of the ground it lost during the recession. The female 
unemployment rate posted a larger increase (+0.2 to 11.2 
per cent) than the male rate (+0.1 to 11.3 per cent) in 
January, and there has been less improvement in the 
labour market for women over the past twelve months. 


Rate of Population Growth 
By age, both sexes 
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'Post-1983 rates are projections. 


Although the monthly movement is not large, this dif- 
ference in performance could persist in the medium term, 
since it is due in part to a higher participation rate among 
women 25 and over as the baby boom cohorts reach an 
age where they become more active in the labour market. 
Female employment registered a larger increase (3.5 per 
cent) than male employment (2.8 per cent) in the past 
twelve months. This phenomenon appears clearly in the 
flows into unemployment, as the proportion of newly 
unemployed women re-entering the labour force after an 
absence of more than one year rose sharply, from 16 per 
cent of unemployed women in January 1983 to 21 per 
cent in 1984. 


The bargaining calendar is sizeable in 1984, as two million 
workers will negotiate new labour contracts. This is slight- 
ly more than half of all employees covered by union con- 
tracts. This high number is partly explained by public sec- 
tor workers, who were subject to the federal legislation on 
labour contracts contained in law C—124, over the two 
years ending in July 1984. The return of collective 
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bargaining in the public sector in 1984 should not be ac- 
companied by a climb in nominal wages, as inflation has 
slowed over the past two years to the point where the 
growth of the trend of consumer prices is approaching 
zero. Moreover, in the public sector as elsewhere, real 
wages will continue to feel the moderating effects of the 
past recession, still evident in the disequilibrium of cor- 
porate balance sheets and the slack conditions in labour 
markets reflected in a large number of measures of the 
under-utilization of manpower: This pessimistic outlook is 
evident in the steady slowing in the third quarter of the 
average annual increase of base wage rates negotiated in 
large contracts without an indexation clause, which slowed 
from 6.0 per cent to 5.8 per cent. Other indicators of 
future wage trends, such as the increase in negotiated 
wage rates in contracts containing an indexation clause, or 
the new series on “effective wage increases’’’, point to an 
upturn in the trend of wages. However, these measures 
are less reliable predictors of the filtered version of coinci- 
dent series such as average earnings, notably in the 
manufacturing sector. 


Little negotiation activity was recorded in the third quarter, 
as only 160,775 employees were involved in wage set- 
tlements (compared to an average of about 250,000). 
These contracts called for an effective annual wage in- 
crease for base rates of 6.2 per cent. The increase was 


5.0 per cent in the first quarter and 4.6 per cent in the se- 


cond quarter of 1983. Due to this weak representation, 
the catch-up increases negotiated in two contracts (with in- 
dexation clauses) in the automobile industry had a domi- 
nant effect on the acceleration of the average increase in 
all industries. An upturn was also evident elsewhere for 
these types of contracts, however, particularly in the 
primary sector, but could be difficult to sustain given the 
recent weakness of a number of macroeconomic 
variables. The diffuse weakening of negotiated wages 
without an indexation clause reinforces these indications, 
while legislated settlements continued to slow. In par- 
ticular, there was a marked deceleration in trade and in 
manufacturing, where wage increases slowed to 6.6 per 
cent and 3.7 per cent respectively. 


The housing sector is making a gradual comeback, after 
construction permits bottomed out last August at 96,000 
units in urban centres. However, investment will be af- 


’ The increase in “effective” wages takes into account all wage 


increases included in labour contracts, including COLA 
clauses. One now can calculate the increase given by COLA 
clauses using the most recent data on the CPI or a projected 
rate of 5 per cent. 
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fected strongly in the fourth quarter of 1983 by the ter- 
mination of the CHOSP, as a decline of 11.5 per cent is 
forecast for the quarter. Third quarter residential invest- 
ment was virtually unaffected by the termination of this pro- 
gram, as activity was sustained by the high volume of 
single-family housing starts in late May. Housing starts in 
urban areas rose to 124,000 units in December, a 19.2 
per cent increase over November. Despite a drop in inten- 
tions, as indicated by the number of building permits in 
November (—17.9 per cent at 107,500 units), activity 
should rebound slightly in the first quarter of 1984. The 
upturn in starts at the beginning of the year will probably 
be due in part to construction projects that took longer 
than usual to get under way. According to the forecast for 
1984 by the Construction Division, housing starts will rise 
to 166,000 units, a level slightly above that of last year 
(+2 per cent). This prediction, which is used in the 
calculation of the forecast outlays in residential construc- 
tion for the PPI Survey, is based on the following assump- 
tions: household formation will be approximately 203,000, 
employment will rise slightly, and five-year mortgage in- 
terest rates will remain stable or, at best, fall marginally by 
year-end. 


The single-family housing market was improving slowly at 
the end of the year. Steady activity in the resale market 
and fairly rapid turnover (4.9 months on average) of new 
dwellings indicate that the market is reasonably strong. 
The number of starts climbed to 65,000 units in 
December, up 4.8 per cent from November. The number 
of starts has been rising steadily since September, 
although at a moderate pace. Again in November, Quebec 
and Ontario were responsible for much of the activity, with 
15,700 and 24,700 single-family housing starts respec- 
tively. The outlook for this type of housing remained 
positive in November, as building permits reached 63,400 
units on a national basis. Prospects for 1984 are en- 
couraging, since starts are expected by Construction Divi- 
sion to attain 104,700, up 2.3 per cent from last year. 
This growth will originate to a much greater extent from im- 
provement in the overall economy than on government sup- 
port, which will be more modest in 1984. All provinces 
are expected to experience either steady or increased ac- 
tivity, with the exception of Quebec. The latter province 
benefitted from unusually favourable market conditions last 
year due to a number of government stimulation programs, 
and it will not be able to maintain the same pace in 1984. 


The underlying trend of multiple housing starts remained 
weak in December (59,900 units), as the 40.5 per cent 
gain over November reflected more the marked weakness 
of the two preceding months (39,000 and 42,000 units 


respectively) than a strong cyclical recovery. The main 
provinces responsible for this advance were Ontario and 
British Columbia, which accounted for 61 per cent of multi- 
ple housing starts in December. The government’s Canada 
Rental Supply Plan (CRSP), which ended on December 
31, 1983, did not affect significantly the construction of 
rental housing during its two-year existence. Over that 
period, only 1,052 dwelling units were completed under 
this program, initially designed to generate 30,000 units in 
areas with tight rental markets. Since apartment vacancy 
rates were not critically low in 1983 (2.7 per cent), virtual- 
ly the only metropolitan regions eligible for the program 
were in Ontario and British Columbia. However, the CMHC 
expects an upturn in activity in the rental housing sector in 
the first quarter of 1984 because of the large number of 
projects approved in December 1983. Most of these pro- 
jects were eligible for financial assistance under the 

CRSP. Construction intentions, as indicated by the 
number of building permits (44,100 units), were very slug- 
gish in November. It must be noted, however, that since 
the end of the MURB program in 1981, seasonal factors 
have tended to artificially depress building permits during 
the winter. The 1984 outlook of 61,300 multiple housing 
starts is slightly more promising than last year, a level 
which represents a rise of 1.7 per cent according to Con- 
struction Division. This upturn is due primarily to increased 
activity in British Columbia (+20 per cent), Newfoundland 
(+19 per cent), New Brunswick (+14 per cent) and 
Saskatchewan (+10 per cent). 


Retail sales in constant dollars decreased slightly in 
November in Canada as a whole. The growth of personal 
spending on durable consumer goods in November, due 
entirely to the demand for new cars, was not sufficient to 
Offset losses in the semi-durable and non-durable 
categories. From a quarterly standpoint, however, the 
figures show that retail trade was up in the fourth quarter 
of 1983, continuing the trend initiated the previous year, 
as demand for consumer goods rebounded sharply in Oc- 
tober (+2 per cent) after registering a drop in September. 
Despite this upward movement in the third quarter of 
1983, fourth quarter gains were smaller than those posted 
in the third quarter. The slowing down of the growth in 
retail sales in the last quarter of 1983 was partly an in- 
direct consequence of a less rapid increase in employment 
incomes in the third quarter. Consumer confidence was 
undermined by expectations of a drop in real wages, which 
in turn weakened the propensity of households to 
consume. 


Consumers used the savings that they had accumulated 
during the recession to replace obsolete durable goods, 


notably motor vehicles, furniture and appliances. With the 
upturn in economic activity, they took advantage of a 
number of tax breaks, such as the lifting of the sales tax 
on certain goods in Quebec, the temporary sales tax ex- 
emption in Ontario and the federal government's program 
allowing the use of Registered Home Ownership Savings 
Plan funds to purchase furniture and electrical appliances. 
These tax measures, coupled with a drop in interest rates 
in the United States and Canada, have encouraged con- 
sumer spending on durable goods since 1982. However, 
their impact was not strong enough to enable the furniture 
and appliances industry to regain the production and sales 
ground it lost during the recession. 


Non-durables goods posted a decline in November. The 
sales volumes of gasoline and pharmaceutical product 
retailers were down somewhat, and there was heavy 
downward pressure on alcoholic beverage sales for the 
third consecutive month. 


Prices 


The trend of inflation remained moderate in December as 
the underlying determinants have changed little in recent 
months. Sluggish consumer demand has had an impact on 
the unadjusted Consumer Price Index (+0.3 per cent), and 
there have been numerous price cuts by consumer goods 
manufacturers. The seasonally adjusted Industry Selling 
Price Index and the Raw Materials Price Index both ac- 
celerated (+0.4 and +0.5 per cent respectively) in 
response to higher prices for food products and base 
metals. Low capacity utilization rates in investment goods 
industries and competition on foreign markets serve to limit 
prices of goods for which demand is growing. On the 
supply side, the continuing decline in unit labour costs is 
also helping to keep the inflation indicators from making 
sharp gains. 


The unadjusted Consumer Price Index edged up 0.3 per 
cent in December, maintaining the slow upward trend 
observed through the last few months of 1983. This trend 
appears to be due to sluggish consumer demand, as the 
prices of a number of goods and services were reduced. 
The prices of furniture, furnishings, some items of clothing, 
gasoline, and public transportation were down in 
November, before posting increases in December, except 
clothing for which demand is particularly weak. The prices 
of large appliances and various recreation and personal 
care items fell in December. 


Weakness in the determinants of household spending 
should continue to exert a moderating effect on consumer 
prices. On the supply side, the steady decline in unit 
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labour costs in trade and industry since April and the 
favourable movement of prices with less short-term sen- 
sitivity to demand fluctuations should also limit the advance 
in the CPI, except perhaps in the electricity and food com- 
ponents. It is noteworthy that mortgage interest costs 
stabilized for the first time in over ten years, after slowing 
continually since October 1981. These costs are slow to 
respond to changes in interest rates, and therefore should 
exert downward pressures on the CPI. Electricity rates are 
usually raised at the beginning of the year, and food prices 
will increase primarily because of the bad weather in the 
southeastern United States. 


The seasonally adjusted Industry Selling Price Index in 
December posted its largest gain since August (+0.4 per 
cent). This acceleration was partly attributable to a jump in 
food prices (+0.6 per cent) after several months of small 
increases. However, it can also be explained by higher 
prices for base metals (primary metals climbed 0.8 per 
cent). Aside from these commodities, whose prices are 
determined by international supply and demand factors, 
price increases remained moderate due to the redistribu- 
tion of the sources of growth in the economy. Consumer 
goods prices advanced more slowly or declined. Despite 
stronger demand, capital goods prices remained depressed 
because of low capacity utilization rates in this industry. 
Moreover, the surge in exports had little effect on prices 
because of international competition in the markets for 
such products as motor vehicles, metals and paper, as well 
as Stable demand for other commodities such as wood. 
The depreciation of the Canadian dollar against the U.S. 
dollar, however, points to higher prices for exports sold in 
American dollars, such as paper. 


The redistribution of demand also eased supply-side 
pressures, as productivity gains were larger in industries 
with low utilization rates. For example, the decline in unit 
labour costs in manufacturing accelerated again in late 
1983 after having slowed during the summer, as the 
filtered monthly decrease moved from —0.28 per cent in 
April to —0.13 per cent in July and then to —0.48 per 
cent in November. 


The Raw Materials Price Index (unadjusted for seasonali- 
ty) was up 0.5 per cent in December, after posting a 
decline of 0.4 per cent in November, maintaining its 
oscillating movement around the level reached in April 
1983. The prospects for most non-food components in- 
dicate that this trend will persist. The stabilization of the 
North American housing market should continue to limit 
wood and non-metallic mineral prices. Fuel prices are 
essentially frozen until next year. Price movements on in- 
ternational markets in January signal that base metal prices 
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have remained weak after a slight advance in December. 
However, food products are expected to push up the in- 
dex, since supplies of imported fresh goods were affected 
by frosts in the southeastern United States and the upturn 
of the beef cycle as well as the seasonal rise in fish prices 
also are exerting upward pressures on prices. 


Business Investment 


Signs of a recovery in investment in the fourth quarter re- 
mained confined to some areas of machinery and equip- 
ment. Fourth quarter activity in the non-residential sector 
was dominated by weakness in oil and gas exploration and 
development. This situation is in sharp contrast to the 
trend in the United States, where the cyclical upturn in the 
determinants of investment is more advanced. The 
discrepancy can also be traced in part to differences bet- 
ween the sectorial distribution of investment of the Cana- 
dian and American economies. 


The investment recovery has been more rapid, more 
vigorous and more broadly based in the United States than 
in Canada, and forecasts for 1984 suggest that the gap 
will widen. While the latest survey conducted by the 
Department of Regional Industrial Expansion (DRIE) reveal- 
ed that large Canadian firms plan to cut fixed capital spen- 
ding slightly in 1984 (—0O.3 per cent in current dollars), a 
Commerce Department survey reports a 9.9 per cent rise 
in non-agricultural investment in the United States. 


There appear to be a number of factors behind this 
divergence. First, the cyclical determinants of investment 
have risen more rapidly and from a higher base in the 
United States. Final domestic demand has been more 
buoyant, lifting capacity utilization rates enough to stimulate 
investment. Higher sales volumes and fiscal policies aimed 
at stimulating business investment have spurred stronger 
growth in internal sources of financing. Secondly, the im- 
portance of the energy sector in the Canadian economic 
structure contributed significantly to the surge in capital ex- 
penditures in Canada between the second oil shock and 
the 1981—82 recession, while investment in this sector in 
the United States was not significant enough to offset the 
sluggishness in other sectors. In 1981, the ratio of capital 
spending in the mining, pipelines, electric power and gas 
distribution sectors to total investment by non-agricultural 
business was 37.4 per cent in Canada and 17.2 per cent 
in the United States. The energy sector was not entirely 
responsible for the upswing in investment in Canada bet- 
ween 1979 and 1981 (+15.6 per cent), but the growth in 
other sectors was indirectly related to the development of 
Canada’s advantage in the energy field (petrochemical 


plants, heavy industry, financial and personal services and 
so on). The cyclical upturn in investment in Canada has 
been more hesitant due to the sudden deterioration of con- 
ditions in the energy sector and the greater severity of the 
recession. The completion of some major pipeline and 
electric power projects has also contributed to the 
sluggishness. 


The leading indicators of non-residential investment, 
building permits, and contract awards maintained the up- 
ward momentum that they acquired at mid-year. Filtered 
non-residential building permits fell 0.6 per cent with the 
inclusion of December data and this decrease was entirely 
attributable to the government sector (—6.1 per cent), as 
the recovery continued in the trade and industrial sectors 
(+2.3 and +3.5 per cent respectively). Filtered contract 
awards jumped 5.5 per cent in December, although the 
cyclical upswing was confined to the industrial and trade 
sectors. Projects valued at less than $1 million continued 
to account for a large portion of total building permits (ap- 
proximately 55 per cent, compared with less than 40 per 
cent in 1981 and 1982). 


However, these indicators do not cover, or only partially 
cover, sectors that intend to reduce substantially capital 
expenditures in 1984. Oil and gas exploration and 
development activity (which represents a quarter of all non- 
residential investment) is excluded, and engineering work 
(which accounts for about 40 per cent of total spending) is 
only partially covered. 


The coincident indicators signalled a drop in non-residential 
investment in the fourth quarter of 1983. The downturn 
was particularly marked in oil and gas exploration and 
development, as a result of the termination of the Alberta 
government’s drilling subsidy program, which injected 
$100 million into the industry over the summer. Machinery 
and equipment expenditures continued to fare better in the 
fourth quarter. However, the trend-cycle for investment 
goods imports slowed again after the inclusion of 
December figures. 


Manufacturing 


The January business conditions survey revealed little 
change in production plans from October, as increased op- 
timism among export-based industries was offset by a 
more pessimistic stance for durable consumer goods. 
These relative movements by sector were evident in the 
November data on new orders and shipments. In the 
January survey, firms indicated little desire to rebuild 
Stocks, and the monthly data for November recorded a 


slowdown of inventory accumulation despite a low level of 
stocks relative to shipments. 


The growth of real new orders stabilized at an impressive 
rate of 2.99 per cent in the filtered data for November. 
While growth stabilized in the month after a steady ac- 
celeration through 1983, the growth rate is by far the 
most rapid since filtered data began in 1971. The accen- 
tuated rate of growth, however, partly reflects a rebound 
from the very low level of orders placed during the 
1981-82 recession. For example, despite the $800 
million recovery of orders during 1983, the level in 
November remained about $160 million below the pre- 
recession peak of September 1981, and about $300 
million below the historical peak attained in May 1979. 


Orders for durable goods continued to be particularly 
strong (+5.36 per cent), spurred on by rapid gains in 
transportation equipment and machinery. The strong gains 
in these industries appear to largely originate in U.S. de- 
mand for autos and industrial machinery, as the short-term 
growth trend of exports for these components stands at 
+4.5 per cent and +5.5 per cent respectively. Orders 
for most industries oriented to business investment have 
decelerated recently, notably for metal fabricated and elec- 
trical products, which is in line with the recent slowdown in 
import demand for investment goods. New orders placed 
with producers of non-durable goods moderated for the 
third straight month, to +0.73 per cent in November. This 
easing of growth is evident in most industry groups, 
notably consumer-related industries following the slowdown 
of demand for non-durable goods in the fourth quarter. 


The results of the January business conditions survey for 
new orders reveal little change in the perception of de- 
mand by firms occurred in the last quarter. The proportion 
of firms who perceive an upward trend in orders edged 
down from 35 per cent in October 1983 to 33 per cent in 
January 1984 (and still substantially above the 15 per cent 
who felt orders were declining). Most of this softening 
originated in durable consumer goods industries, where 25 
per cent of firms believe orders were rising in January 
compared to 47 per cent in October, as these firms 
evidently do not believe that the fourth quarter gain in 
sales of durable goods will be sustained into early 1984. 
This evolution is supported by the drop in consumer con- 
fidence in the fourth quarter, which normally leads the 
course of sales by one quarter. There was also a decline 
in export-based industries, although the proportion who 
feel orders were still rising (48 per cent) remains the most 
positive of any sector. There was little change in the sen- 
timent of the other sectors. 
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The filtered version of manufacturing shipments 
decelerated slightly from growth of 1.57 per cent in Oc- 
tober to 1.56 per cent in November. The growth of 
durable goods remained strong, rising to 2.46 per cent, as 
a result of continued rapid gains in motor vehicles within 
transportation equipment (+3.47 per cent) and a further 
recovery for investment-oriented industries. Weakening 
housing activity in Canada and the U.S. was evident in a 
deceleration of shipments growth for wood and non- 
metallic minerals. Shipments of non-durable goods have 
been the most affected by the slowing of consumer de- 
mand (notably food and beverages and textiles), lower ex- 
ports of paper products, and an easing of the recent surge 
in petroleum refining activity. 


Inventories rose by $50 million in real terms in 

November. Excluding the recent drops in wood and 
petroleum inventories, stock accumulation has been steady 
at about $80 million for three straight months. One should 
exclude the wood and petroleum industries to more clearly 
see cyclical patterns because of irregular factors in these 
industries (namely, strikes in the B.C. forestry industry in 
November and an end to the irregular build-up of petroleum 
stocks that began in July). The steady accumulation in 
stocks has originated in the motor vehicle, primary metals, 
electrical products, textile, and food and beverage in- 
dustries. The build-up in motor vehicle stocks has been 
particularly important, accounting for one-third of the in- 
crease in total stocks in the last three months. 


Despite the gain in inventories, the aggregate inventory-to- 
shipments ratio in manufacturing declined to 1.85 in 
November, the lowest level since December 1978. The 
inventory-to-shipment ratio remained close to a nine-year 
low of 1.77 in the non-durable goods sector. The January 
results of the business conditions survey suggest, 
however, that inventory accumulation will not be significant 
in the near term. The proportion of manufacturers who felt 
that finished product inventory was at about the right level 
rose from 70 per cent to 76 per cent. The motive to cut 
back stocks continues to recede, as the proportion who 
felt that inventories were too high fell from 21 per cent to 
18 per cent. The major sectorial changes in sentiment 
about stocks were an easing of concern that stocks of 
consumer durable goods were too low (from 16 per cent 
in October to 4 per cent in January), matched by a sharp 
gain in the proportion who felt stocks were too high (from 
24 per cent to 34 per cent). The more negative attitude 
of producers of consumer durable goods to inventories 
was likely influenced by an increase in the proportion who 
report a shortage of working capital (from 6 per cent to 10 
per cent, the highest of any sector). This need to rebuild 
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liquidity, and an uncertain outlook for retail sales, led pro- 
ducers to sharply curtail plans to raise output (from 41 per 
cent to 27 per cent) and instead anticipate cutbacks (from 
21 per cent to 35 per cent). There also was a noticeable 
drop in concern in export-based industries that inventories 
were too high, as the short-term trend of export demand is 
at its highest rate of growth since 1978. 


External Sector 


The short-term trend of the merchandise trade balance 
rose $19 million to $1,381 million with the inclusion of 
data for December, the first increase since April. For the 
fourth quarter as a whole, the merchandise trade surplus 
increased by over $2 billion to $18.25 billion at annual 
rates, to contribute most of the growth of GNP in the 
quarter. These favourable trends in the trade balance 
reflect an acceleration of export growth coupled with a 
slowdown of import demand. 


The short-term trend of exports rose 2.45 per cent with 
the inclusion of data for December, the fastest rate of 
growth since 1978. Expert growth has accelerated from 
1.07 per cent to 2.45 per cent over the past four months, 
despite the recent moderation of the expansion of GNP in 
the United States. This reflected a sharp improvement in 
overseas demand in the fourth quarter, as exports to con- 
tinental Europe and Japan recovered and as the drop in 
exports to the third world slowed. At the same time, ex- 
ports to the United States improved, notably for automotive 
products. 


The recent improvement of exports has largely originated in 
crude materials and end products. The short-term trend 
for end products rose for the fourth straight month (from 
1.2 per cent to 4.2 per cent over this period). Growth 
was most evident for motor vehicle products, up $837 
million in the fourth quarter, as inventories were re-built in 
the United States following shortages in the third quarter. 
The strength of investment demand in the U.S. has also 
been evident in our exports of industrial machinery (+5.5 
per cent) in particular, while most other investment-related 
goods have recorded steady growth. The recent firming of 
the trend for crude materials, from —1.6 per cent to +2.9 
per cent over the last four months, reflected improving de- 
mand for energy products and metal ores (especially iron 
and copper ores). Exports of most fabricated materials 
have deteriorated recently, notably for lumber, woodpulp, 
newsprint, electricity, and non-ferrous metal alloys. 


Merchandise import growth eased from 3.33 per cent 
two months ago to 2.67 per cent, with the inclusion of 
data for December. The recent slowdown was largely the 


result of a cutback of crude oil imports, where a 65 per 
cent drop in the monthly data for November and December 
apparently signals the end of the surge in imports needed 
for stock-replenishing evident since May. Imports of 
fabricated materials eased, largely due to a slowdown in 
refined petroleum products and iron and steel. Import de- 
mand for end products decelerated for the third con- 
secutive month, to 2.4 per cent, as most of the non- 
automotive components eased in response to the recent 
softening of investment and consumer demand in Canada. 
A similar deceleration was evident in most of the com- 
ponents of fabricated materials, although a surge in non- 
ferrous metal imports sustained total growth (at 2.2 per 
cent with the inclusion of data for December). 


Financial Markets 


Interest rates were largely unchanged in January. The 
money supply, as measured by M1, posted a moderate in- 
crease, while share prices declined sharply in the month. 
The overall demand for funds was down in both the cor- 
porate and government sectors, while some strength was 
evident in the household sector, as personal loans at 
chartered banks continued to rise. 


The Bank Rate closed at 9.98 per cent, virtually unchang- 
ed from its level at the end of December. The rate on 
30-day short-term paper moved up 15 basis points to 
close at 9.70 per cent, whereas in the United States 
money market rates edged down. The combination of 
these two events re-established a positive uncovered yield 
differential on 30-day short-term paper between Canada 
and the United States. Despite this positive differential, the 
Canadian dollar closed at 80.11 cents U.S., down slightly 
from 80.36 cents U.S. a month earlier. Long-term cor- 
porate and government bond yields fell twelve and ten 
basis points, respectively. 


The prime rate continued to hold steady in Canada and in 
the United States. One-year and five-year conventional 
mortgage rates at chartered banks also were unchanged. 
While interest rates on chartered banks non-chequable sav- 
ings deposits remained firm at 6.75 per cent, the rate on 
5-year personal fixed-term deposits jumped from 8.50 per 
cent in December to 10.25 per cent in the first week of 
January. The reasons for an increase of this magnitude 
are not clear. One possible explanation is that longer term 
(3-5 year) mortgages are becoming popular again, and 
with bond financing likely to pick up in 1984, banks want 
to ensure that there is an adequate supply of funds with 
which to match their assets. In this regard, it is interesting 
to note that chartered bank fixed-term deposits rose 


(following several months of little change), and chartered 
bank holdings of corporate securities also increased (to 
help offset a drop in their holdings of treasury bills). 


The money supply, as measured by M1, rose by $238 
million in January. Bank of Canada holdings of Government 
of Canada securities increased, but this was partly offset 
by a build-up in Government of Canada deposits at the 
Bank of Canada. A slightly broader measure of the money 
supply, M1A, increased by $531 million in the month. 
There has been considerable debate over the last several 
months on the appropriate rate of monetary expansion 
which can accommodate the recovery without rekindling in- 
flationary pressures. While this issue is far from being 
settled, many observers appear to be in favour of a stable 
growth rate in the money supply (GM 10/2, CP 16/1). 


Household demand for funds, as measured by credit ex- 
tended at chartered banks in the form of personal loans 
and mortgages, showed some strength in January. Con- 
sumer credit outstanding grew by $415 million, extending 
a positive trend that began in June 1983. This has 
favourable implications for consumer expenditure, in par- 
ticular expenditure on consumer durables which has ac- 
counted for most of the growth of retail sales recently. 
Mortgage loans fell again in January ($133 million), 
although the rate of decline appeared to be slowing. Some 
of the apparent weakness over the last five months has 
been related to the slowdown in construction activity and 
the increasingly popular practice of paying-down mortgages 
(see Domestic News; FT 30/1). 


Total government demand for credit softened in January. 
Federal government securities outstanding declined by 
$353 million, as retirements exceeded new issues in 
federal government bonds and as treasury bills rose by a 
modest $25 million. However, this low level of activity is 
not unusual for January. Net new issues of provincial 
bonds (including issues by provincial government enter- 
prises) amounted to $1,028 million in the month. This is 
close to the average monthly issue in 1983 ($1,077 
million), and up from January 1983 and 1982. 


Corporate borrowing remained weak in January. This 
trend can be expected to continue, at least in the short 
term, in line with the current weak outlook for capital ex- 
penditure and inventory investment. The amount of cor- 
porate bonds outstanding fell by $31 million in the month. 
Business loans at chartered banks declined by $147 
million. Data unadjusted for seasonal variation showed a 
slight increase of $39 million compared with a $421 million 
increase in short-term paper. 
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The Toronto Stock Exchange Index closed at 2469, 
down sharply from 2552 in December to reach its lowest 
level since November 1, 1983. The volume of trading on 
the TSE was 202 million shares in January. Significant 
declines in prices on North American stock exchanges oc- 
curred following a statement by Paul Volcker, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, stressing his concern over the 
impact of the federal deficit in the United States on interest 
rates (GM 7, 8/2). Analysts appear to be divided in their 
views about what lies ahead for the stock markets (GM 
8/2). Some are calling for a slump in the markets in the 
belief that shares are generally overvalued and the existing 
uneasiness over the effect of the deficit on interest rates. 
Others feel that the recent slide is a temporary setback 
and, given that profits continue to perform well, they 
believe that the bull market will continue. Net new issues 
of corporate stock totalled $532 million in the month, a 
reasonably strong showing despite the adverse movements 
in share prices and the fact that January is traditionally a 
slow month for this type of activity. 


The month of January was marked by heightened concerns 
over large federal government deficits in both Canada and 
the United States (WSJ 12/1, BW 16/1, 30/1). Many 
analysts point to interest rate and inflationary expectations 
related to the deficits as the major factors keeping interest 
rates up (BW 16/1). However, United States Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan discounted the argument of a 
direct linkage between deficits and interest rates (GM 

7/2). The Conference Board of Canada predicts that the 
federal government deficit in Canada will continue to be 
quite large over the next several years, even aS economic 
conditions improve (GM 31/1). In contrast, the borrowing 
requirements of the provincial governments and their enter- 
prises are expected to decline in 1984 and 1985 (GM 
24/1). 


International Economies 


Analysts at the OECD predict that real GNP growth will ac- 
celerate to 1.5 per cent in Europe and to 4.0 per cent in 
Japan in 1984. In December, the performance of 
economic activity in OECD nations in Europe and Japan in- 
dicates a continuation of the recovery initiated early in 
1983. In France, the coincident indicators continued to 
give signs of weak economic growth while the economic 
outlook for 1984 is not encouraging. The vigour of the 
external sector should provide a weak gain in GDP despite 
the forecast decline in domestic demand. In the United 
Kingdom, the leading indicators still suggest a continuation 
of the recovery over the next few quarters, although there 
were increasing signs that the structure of growth would 
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be more equally distributed among the different sectors. In 
West Germany, the coincident indicators continued to 
signal a gradual recovery. Exports appear to be making a 
larger contribution to economic growth. In Japan, there is 
growing evidence that the recovery initiated in the second 
quarter will continue in the fourth, partly due to the effect 
of the temporary stimulative budget measures announced 
last October. 


In France, the coincident indicators for December con- 
tinued to indicate only marginal economic growth. This 
sluggishness is largely due to the austerity measures in- 
troduced in March 1983 to fight inflation and reduce the 
trade deficit. According to the most recent figures, the 
8.0 per cent target for inflation in 1983 was not reached, 
but a sharp increase in exports over the year reduced 
substantially the current account deficit. The export sector 
was the only component to make a significant contribution 
to growth in 1983. 


The industrial production index edged up gradually 
throughout the year. Industrial output rose 2.3 per cent in 
November, after a 2.3 per cent decline in the previous two 
months. Quarterly data show that there has been an 
average gain of 0.7 per cent since the cyclical trough was 
reached in the third quarter of 1982. The steady increase 
in output is chiefly attributable to exports, which benefited 
from the depreciation of the French franc and the 
economic recovery in most OECD countries. The export 
sector continues to grow rapidly, and will probably be the 
only component to contribute significantly to growth in 
1984. The buoyancy of this sector will probably support 
the French economy at zero growth in 1983. Merchan- 
dise exports maintained their upward trend, gaining 7.1 per 
cent in the fourth quarter. Merchandise imports were up 
6.6 per cent in the fourth quarter, after a O.7 per cent dip 
the previous quarter. For the year as a whole, the 
balance-of-trade deficit plunged to FF 3.52 billion from FF 
7.71 billion in 1982. 


The government’s austerity program failed to lower inflation 
to the target level in 1983. Consumer prices were 9.5 
per cent higher than in 1982. Steep increases in food 
prices were partly responsible for thwarting a more 
substantial downswing in inflation. On the other hand, con- 
sumer prices slowed to 7.7 per cent at an annual rate in 
the second half of the year, which suggests that inflation 
may ease more markedly in 1984. Prices rose by only 
0.3 per cent in December, compared with 0.4 per cent 
the previous month. With regard to labour market condi- 
tions, the latest figures showed a further increase in 
unemployment. The number of unfilled job applications 
climbed 1.0 per cent in December to almost 2.12 million, 
the highest level since 1979. 
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Following the sluggishness of economic activity in 1983, 
the prospects for economic growth in 1984 are hardly en- 
couraging. OECD analysts are predicting another year of 
weak overall activity and a second successive year of 
reduced domestic demand. Real GDP is expected to be 
unchanged in 1984, as the strength of the external sector 
will probably be offset by a contraction of domestic activi- 
ty. The downturn in domestic demand should total 0.5 per 
cent, aS investment outlays are expected to fall in all sec- 
tors of the economy. The only source of growth will be 
the external sector, reflecting the gap between the 
recovery in France and that of its trading partners, as well 
as the improved competitive position of French business 
due to the depreciation of the French franc. The 1984 
budget objectives for France are to brake public spending 
increases, to hold the line on mandatory taxes on 
households, and to stabilize the budget deficit at about 3.0 
per cent of GDP. Consequently, the adjustment process 
that began in the second half of 1983 is expected to per- 
sist in 1984, since fiscal policy remains tight. 


In West Germany, the most recent figures for the coinci- 
dent economic indicators continued to point to gradual 
economic recovery. The upswing in industrial production 
continued into November, rising by 1.0 per cent in the 
month and by an average of 0.5 per cent per month since 
the recovery took hold early in 1983. However, the 
positive trend in new and unfilled orders since the end of 
September should lead to a significant increase in industrial 


output over the next few months. In the fourth quarter, un- 


filled orders were up 4.0 per cent from the third quarter 
and 6.0 per cent from the same period a year earlier (FT 
7/2). The export sector should also have a favourable ef- 
fect on industry. Merchandise export earnings grew 2.8 
per cent in November, following a 2.9 per cent rise in the 
third quarter. Sustained recovery in this sector would con- 
firm the findings of the latest business confidence survey, 
wherein businesses were anticipating a sharp improvement 
in export growth prospects. In short, the export sector ap- 
pears to be playing an increasingly important role in 
economic growth. 


The improvement in economic performance appears to 
have spilled over into the labour market, as the unemploy- 
ment rate fell from 9.4 per cent in the third quarter to 9.1 
per cent in the fourth quarter. The monthly rate of price 
increases remained unchanged at 0.2 per cent in 
December. For the entire year, prices were only 3.0 per 
cent higher than in 1982, the lowest inflation rate since 
1978. 


In Japan, the behaviour of some macroeconomic variables 
since the end of September suggested that the economic 
recovery initiated in the second quarter would probably 


continue in the fourth quarter. Industrial production main- 
tained its upward trend in the last quarter of 1983, led by 
a surge in the export sector. Industrial output climbed 2.4 
per cent between October and December, following a 3.3 
per cent gain the previous quarter. The volume of imports 
also continued to grow during that period (+6.3 per cent), 
reflecting the firming of activity. The export sector remain- 
ed buoyant in the fourth quarter (+5.9 per cent) as a 
result of continuing recovery in the OECD countries in 
general and the vigorous upswing in the United States in 
particular. However, the stronger growth of imports helped 
to slow the expansion of the balance-of-trade surplus for 
the second consecutive quarter, from 5.7 to 4.3 per cent 
in the fourth. 


The decline in prices in November continued into 
December. The consumer price index slipped 0.3 per 
cent that month, compared with a 0.6 per cent decline in 
October. With the easing of inflation, as well as the 
beneficial effects of fiscal measures introduced by the 
government in October, household spending will probably 
contribute significantly to economic growth again in the 
fourth quarter. 


The government brought down its new budget for the 
1984—1985 fiscal year. Its fiscal policy objectives are to 
reduce the growth rate of public spending to 0.5 per cent, 
boost military expenditures by 5.0 per cent, and raise in- 
direct taxes on consumption. The authorities also plan 
measures to stimulate imports and foreign investment 

(FT 20/1). 


A number of institutions, including the OECD and Japan’s 
Economic Planning Agency, have issued their economic 
forecasts for 1984. According to OECD analysts, Japan’s 
economic performance will continue to improve in 1984. 
However, the growth rate may be higher in the first half of 
the year because of the impetus that domestic activity 
received from the fiscal measures introduced last October. 
It is also anticipated that the external sector will make 
strong gains to support economic growth. Real GNP 
should climb at an annual rate of over 4.0 per cent in the 
first six months of 1984, probably slowing to 3.0 per cent 
in the second half. Any renewed slowdown of activity 
would be largely due to the components of final domestic 
demand, such as residential construction investment and 
public sector investment. The inflation rate will probably 
remain the lowest in the industrialized world at 1.5 per 
cent in 1984. The OECD also forecasts that the modera- 
tion of unit labour costs in manufacturing and the an- 
ticipated decline in import prices will have a favourable im- 
pact on price movements. In the labour market, unemploy- 
ment could reach 3.0 per cent in 1984 due to an ac- 
celeration in the growth of the labour force. 
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As for the OECD, the Japanese Economic Planning Agen- 
cy is forecasting an upturn in economic growth from 3.5 
per cent in 1983 to about 4.2 per cent in 1984. 
However, the Agency suggests that this increase will be 
supported primarily by strong domestic activity, whereas 
the OECD sees exports as the principal motor of growth. 
Total domestic demand is expected to contribute 3.7 
percentage points of the forecast 4.2 per cent growth, 
with the export sector making up the remaining O.5 per 
cent. A vigorous domestic economy might make it possi- 
ble to stimulate import demand and thereby allay the com- 
plaints of trading partners about the inaccessibility of the 
Japanese domestic market to foreign businesses. In view 
of the measures to stimulate imports in the budget and the 
anticipated strength of the domestic economy, the govern- 
ment is predicting a higher growth rate for imports (8.8 per 
cent) than for exports in 1984 (FT 9/1, 26/1). 


In the United Kingdom, the leading economic indicators 
for November continued to suggest that the economic 
recovery will continue over the next few quarters. The 
Confederation of British Industry also expects the recovery 
to continue. As for the coincident indicators, the recent 
trends in all industrial sectors imply that investment-related 
industries will play a greater role in industrial output growth 
in the future. The recovery has not spilled over into the 
labour market yet, it appears, since the unemployment rate 
was essentially unchanged at 12.3 per cent in December. 


According to the Central Statistical Office, the most recent 
data for the short- and long-term leading indicators con- 
tinued to signal that the recovery would persist for the next 
few months. The long-term leading indicator, which pro- 
vides information on the economy about twelve months in 
the future, advanced 0.4 per cent in November in 
response to a rise in the stock index and a further decline 
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in the prime interest rate. The short-term indicator, on the 
other hand, fell 0.5 per cent in October to its July level of 
107.3 (1980=100). However, its poor performance is 
not a true reflection of the economic trend since July as 
the recent decline appears to be due solely to a sharp 
decline in new vehicle registrations. 


The Confederation of British Industry’s latest survey in- 
dicates growing optimism regarding the industrial sector’s 
performance, as manufacturing industries are planning to 
boost production in the next few months. The Confedera- 
tion also reported that the recovery in the industrial sector 
appears to be spreading to the investment-related in- 
dustries (FT 1/2). According to the most recent survey of 
investment intentions of the Department of Industry and 
Trade in the manufacturing, construction, and distribution 
industries, capital investment outlays could rise by 7.0 per 
cent for all industries combined and by 9.0 per cent for 
manufacturing industries in 1984 (FT 18/1). 


The coincident indicators again showed signs of gradual 
recovery. Industrial production was up O.4 per cent in 
November, after declining 0.5 per cent the previous 
month, as higher energy output was offset by further 
weakness in manufacturing. The sluggishness of the 
recovery in the industrial sector is probably attributable to 
low output in the investment and consumer goods in- 
dustries compared with the previous economic upturn. Bet- 
ween the beginning of the recovery in the third quarter of 
1981 and November 1983, intermediate goods industries 
increased their output by 10.8 per cent, while the invest- 
ment goods and consumer goods industries cut back by 
0.4 and O.7 per cent respectively. It would seem that any 
substantial improvement in economic performance over the 
coming year will depend on expanded production in these 
two sectors, since they account for about 49 per cent of 
total industrial output. 


News Developments 


International 


The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) recently published an assessment of the 
economic prospects for its member nations. This assess- 
ment is done twice a year, in July and December, and 
contains an overall and detailed analysis as well as short- 
term forecasts for each of the member nations of the 
OECD. This section contains a summary analysis of the 
economic performance of the seven largest industrial na- 
tions since early 1983 as conducted by the OECD. The 
forecasts for 1984 and 1985 by the OECD for the prin- 
cipal macroeconomic variables is summarized at the end of 
the section. 


The economic recovery in OECD countries has been more 
vigorous than OECD analysts predicted last December. 
The upturn in international economic activity that began in 
late 1982 resulted in real GNP growth of about 2.2 per 
cent in 1983, 1.0 per cent more than predicted. The 
recovery affected almost all OECD nations, though to vary- 
ing degrees. The economies of the United States, Canada 
and Japan, for example, rebounded strongly, whereas the 
European OECD countries did not do as well. This 
dichotomy is also reflected in the OECD’s principal projec- 
tions for 1984. GNP for the OECD as a whole is ex- 
pected to rise by 3.5 per cent in 1984. The forecast calls 
for growth of 5.0 and 4.0 per cent in the United States 
and Japan respectively, but only 1.5 per cent in the Euro- 
pean OECD nations. However, OECD economists predict 
that economic activity in most member nations will not be 
vigorous enough in the next eighteen months to have a 
positive effect on labour market conditions. They predict 
that the unemployment rate in OECD countries may 
stabilize at 9.0 per cent, the same level as in 1982. 
However, European OECD countries will continue to face 
deteriorating labour market conditions. Their unemploy- 
ment rate is expected to reach 11.5 per cent in 1984 and 
12.0 per cent in the first half of 1985. The United States 
and Canada will probably be the only countries to make 
any progress in reducing unemployment in the next 18 
months. The average inflation rate for the OECD is ex- 
pected to hold at under 6.0 per cent in 1984. Price in- 
creases should range between 5.0 and 6.0 per cent in 
Canada, the United States, West Germany and the United 
Kingdom. Japan will probably have the lowest annual infla- 
tion rate (1.5 per cent) in 1984 and France the highest 
(7.2 per cent). 


A number of factors are responsible for the upturn in 
economic activity in almost all OECD countries. Chief 
among these is a significant increase in consumer spen- 
ding, the primary source of economic growth in the past 


year. For example, according to the OECD's preliminary 
estimates, household spending in real terms climbed 4.2 
per cent in the United States and 3.5 per cent in both 
Japan and the United Kingdom in 1983. In other countries 
such as France and West Germany, the economy did not 
receive the same stimulus from consumer spending, which 
grew by only 0.7 per cent in 1983. Personal expenditure 
growth seems to have been stimulated by a rise in real 
disposable incomes and real wealth due to lower inflation, 
and by a drop in the savings ratio. The second factor in 
the recovery was a marked improvement in consumer and 
business confidence in such major industrialized countries 
as Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom. 
The strong recovery of equity markets and rationalization in 
response to rising energy and labour costs has also helped 
to brake the decline in investment. Finally, there was the 
positive effect that monetary policies in OECD countries 
had on economic activity. Their fiscal policy stance, on 
the other hand, has not encouraged the recovery since the 
beginning of 1983. The economic recovery that began in 
late 1982 was accompanied by a rapid growth in the 
money supply in these countries, which stimulated produc- 
tion and real demand. However, monetary policies have 
become more restrictive since the end of the third quarter 
of 1983 and are now in line with the objectives announced 
by most of the major industrialized nations. Europe and 
Japan tightened their fiscal policies in recent years, with 
the aim of reducing government borrowing and budget 
deficits. According to OECD projections, the cyclically ad- 
justed budget change (as a percentage of GNP) for the 
seven major industrialized nations will be +O0.1 per cent in 
1985, reflecting a trend toward fiscal restraint. When the 
United States is excluded from this group of seven, this 
budget indicator jumps to +0.8 per cent, signalling an 
even tighter fiscal policy stance. The difference between 
these two figures suggests that the United States will have 
an expansionary fiscal policy in 1984, which is consistent 
with the budget measures recently announced by Presi- 
dent Reagan. In short, there is a sharp contrast between 
fiscal policy in Europe and Japan and fiscal policy in the 
United States. 


According to the OECD, some recent economic trends in 
the OECD area are clearly less conducive to a sustained, 
durable recovery in the various national economies. First, 
real8 and nominal interest rates remain very high in many 


8 Real interest rates are defined as the difference between 
nominal interest rates and the year-over-year growth of the im- 
plicit price index for GNP. 
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industrialized countries, adversely affecting consumer spen- 
ding and business investment which are sensitive to in- 
terest rate variations. Real long-term interest rates are in 
the neighbourhood of 6.0 per cent in the four major Euro- 
pean nations and almost 7.0 per cent in North America. 
After the 1975 recession in the OECD countries, real long- 
term interest rates were much lower, between 0.0 and 2.0 
per cent in Europe and between 2.0 and 4.0 per cent in 
North America. Secondly, serious fluctuations in the ex- 
change rates of major currencies against the U.S. dollar 
are forcing European countries to adopt an exchange rate 
policy that averts the negative impact that a depreciation 
could have on their inflation rates. Thirdly, protectionism 
and subsidization of declining industries is generally on the 
rise. Lastly, there is the indebtedness of the developing 
world. The developing nations affected by this problem 
have had to make appropriate economic adjustments to 
reduce their dependence on foreign capital. These 
measures will probably tend to restrain imports. Hence, 
demand from developing countries may not contribute to 
economic growth in the OECD countries in 1984. 


The OECD analysts also examined what measures are re- 
quired to promote a vigorous, Sustained recovery. In par- 
ticular, they stressed the need for measures “to increase 
flexibility and competitiveness in labour and product 
markets”, especially in Europe, and the importance of im- 
plementing policies “that will curb inflation or, in countries 
where this has already been done successfully, control 

it”. It is interesting to note that the OECD attributes some 
of the faster pace of the recovery in the United States 
relative to Europe to the gradual reforms implemented ‘“‘to 
strengthen supply forces” and not just a more stimulative 
policy stance. There still remain, however, many uncertain- 
ties about the economic performance of OECD countries in 
the coming year. The direction that household savings will 
take is particularly unclear, which could play a role in 
determining how strong the recovery will be over the next 
year. For example, OECD forecasters say that a 0.5 per 
cent drop in the average savings rate of the seven major 
industrialized countries could boost real GNP in the OECD 
area by an additional 1.0 per cent in 1984. Business in- 
vestment will also be a key factor in sustaining the 
recovery. For example, an increase (decrease) of 0.5 per 
cent of GDP in business investment could produce a 1.0 
per cent increase (decrease) in the real GNP of OECD 
countries. However, OECD economists predict that private 
non-residential investment will be sluggish because of the 
negative impact of high real and nominal interest rates, the 
likelihood that business profits will not increase substantial- 
ly, and still the low capacity utilization rates in individual 
countries. The OECD also cautioned governments against 
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the dislocation of normal trade and financial arrangements, 
notably protectionism which would perpetuate inefficient in- 
dustries and, at the same time, aggravate the problems of 
less-developed countries to raise export earnings to ser- 
vice their external debt. 


In contrast to the buoyancy of the recovery in the United 
States, Japan, and Canada since late 1982, growth in the 
European OECD countries has been sluggish. Their real 
GNP climbed 1.0 per cent, after a gain of 0.6 per cent in 
1982. A close look at the economic performance of the 
major European OECD nations reveals that their economies 
can be divided into two groups. In one group are coun- 
tries that are still recovering and will probably continue to 
do so in 1984, notably West Germany and the United 
Kingdom. In the other group are countries, such as 
France, Italy, and other small OECD nations, whose 
economies have contracted or grown only slightly because 
of the slant toward austerity in their economic policies. 


For 1984, the OECD analysts expect real GNP growth in 
the European area to accelerate slightly to 1.5 per cent. 
However, the gain will be very small for countries other 
than the United Kingdom and West Germany. In short, the 
prospects for economic growth in 1984 remain extremely 
fragile in comparison with previous cyclical upturns, par- 
ticularly the post—1975 boom. The lacklustre economic 
outlook, magnified by strong gains in productivity, will pro- 
bably be reflected in labour market conditions as 
unemployment may continue to rise to 12.0 per cent of 
the labour force by mid—1985. 


This weakness in the economies of the European OECD 
nations seems partly due to the economic policies applied 
by individual governments in the past two years. Economic 
policy-makers in the EEC countries placed particular em- 
phasis on fiscal restraint, as fiscal policy remains centered 
in the long-run on the objective of reducing public spen- 
ding and budget deficits in order to create a favourable 
climate for sustained recovery. According to OECD 
economists, these EEC countries are also concerned with 
of the relationship between budget deficits and interest 
rates. These governments maintain that cutting back 
government borrowing could have a positive impact on the 
recovery by encouraging private investment if interest rates 
are lower. Because of their fiscal restraint policies, Euro- 
pean OECD countries appear to be far more concerned 
about the large budget deficit in the United States and its 
effects on their economies. The expansionary fiscal 
stance of the U.S. deficit is apparently inciting the Euro- 
pean nations to maintain high interest rate policies in order 


to prevent the gap between their rates and American rates OECD analysts believe that marked improvement in the 


from widening. Larger differentials would cause their na- economic prospects for Europe is unlikely unless the dollar 
tional currencies to depreciate against the U.S. dollar, changes direction, which would allow them to relax their 
which would have serious consequences for inflation. tight monetary policies. 
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Inflation! 
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SOURCE: OECD Economic Outlook, No. 34, December 1983. 
Percent change. 
2The data | and ll are for the first and second half years respectively. 
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Domestic 


The results of various surveys of the developments in key 
economic sectors in 1983 were published in January. In 
brief, many Canadian institutions and associations found 
that a number of factors, including government policies, in- 
terest rates and confidence among certain sectors of the 
economy, will have a major impact on the continuation of 
our economic recovery. However, the long-term prospects 
are good, as energy self-sufficiency is forecast for at least 
ten years and as some companies are planning various 
projects in expansion and exploration. There is also a con- 
tinuing drive for progress in high-technology industries 
such as telecommunications and computers. 


In addition to its severe effects on the housing sector, the 
high interest rates that have prevailed over the past few 
years have prompted numerous homeowners to pay off 
their mortgages, according to the latest figures published 
by Statistics Canada and an analysis by Clayton Research 
of Toronto. The data clearly show an upturn in the repay- 
ment of mortgages by the end of 1983, as the number of 
Canadian homeowners with no mortgage was approximate- 
ly 11 per cent higher than in 1982. It is noteworthy that 
such a high percentage of mortgage-free homes has not 
been seen since the 1960’s (54 per cent in 1961). 
Although it is too early to predict that this upward trend will 
persist according to Canada Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration reports, a few factors, such as the ageing of the 
population and forecasts of a decrease in the number of 
new houses over the next few years, suggest that the 
percentage of mortgage-free homes may continue to rise. 
It is interesting to note that this trend is nation-wide, 
although the Atlantic region was the most affected. Finan- 
cial institutions are generally forecasting a decline of about 
5 per cent in the demand for residential financing, from 25 
per cent of total borrowing in the 1970’s to 20 per cent in 
the 1980’s. This drop could force many small and 
medium-sized financial companies to discontinue their mor- 
tgage operations. However, Clayton Research Associates 
reports that the most disturbing problem is the adverse ef- 
fect that high interest rates have had on new construction 
(FT 30/1). 


The results of the latest survey by the Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association are very revealing about the investment 
situation in Canada. Some of its findings describe the 
adverse effects that the amendments to the new capital 
depreciation scheme introduced in the 1981 federal 
budget have had on investment. Under the changes, the 
minimum depreciation period for new equipment was in- 
creased to three years (25 per cent the first year, 50 per 
cent the second and 25 per cent the third) from two (50 
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per cent per year), which lengthens the total cost recovery 
time of these type of outlays. Manufacturers who respond- 
ed to the survey stated that they had reduced or cancelled 
some investment projects as a result of the new policy, 
and it seems that the data superficially support this notion: 
investment has declined steadily, from $13.9 billion in 
1981 to $11.1 billion in 1982 and $8.7 billion in 1983. 
Of course, there were various other factors influencing this 
trend, such as weak demand, excess production capacity 
and high interest rates, but it is worth noting that the com- 
panies surveyed ranked government policies second 
behind sluggish demand. Moreover, according to the latest 
survey conducted by the Conference Board, there is con- 
cern that further initiatives of this kind could destroy the 
slowly improving optimism among businesspersons regar- 
ding future investment. The survey indicates that 
businesses are counting not only on the optimistic 
forecasts of labour costs and inflation, but also on govern- 
ment action to revive investment intentions, especially 
since the recovery is just under way and interest rates re- 
main quite high. Nevertheless, a number of economists 
from various well-known academic institutions of Canada 
expressed their uncertainty concerning the actual impact of 
tax breaks on our economy. For example, an economist, 
Allan Maslove of Carleton University in Ottawa stressed 
that if demand for a product of a certain company is low, 
the latter is unlikely to invest despite special government 
incentives. In addition to being a key factor in shifting the 
tax burden from corporations to individuals, the results of 
four major Canadian studies done since the early 1970’s 
also showed that the increase in investment outlays 
generated by those incentives were considerably less than 
the money lost in government revenues (GM 6, 16, 18, 
26/1). 


During a visit to Japan, the federal Minister of Regional In- 
dustrial Expansion, Ed Lumley, signed an agreement with 
the Japanese government for the construction of an 
automobile plant. According to Mr. Lumley, this $4 million 
project could be a breakthrough in attracting Japanese in- 
vestment in the Canadian auto industry, as he apparently 
received eight more offers worth a total of about $200 
million (GM 14/1). The British Columbia subsidiary of 
Alcan of Montreal has submitted expansion plans for its 
Kitimat smelter to the provincial government. The project 
calls for the construction of two dams and three tunnels on 
the Nanika-Morice River. The company hopes to receive 
approval soon so that it can begin work in the spring of 
1985. The provincial government is apparently interested 
in the econmic benefits from this $3 billion project, in par- 
ticular the jobs it will generate (GM 14, 19/1). 


The effects of the cold weather that has prevailed in North 
America in this winter have not been all negative. Although 
citrus fruit prices have risen somewhat as a result of the 
frost in some regions of the United States, natural gas 
producers have experienced a turnaround in the 
downward trend in their exports. However, the National 
Energy Board remains rather pessimistic, predicting an in- 
crease of about 9 per cent for the year, which would 
represent approximately 44 per cent of the number of bar- 
rels for export. The recent-downturn in sales prompted 
the gas industry to make marketing innovations and review 
its contracting and distribution methods. For example, the 
British Columbia government recently gave producers per- 
mission to sell gas directly to users rather than through the 
distribution company Westcoast Transmission. This ruling 
also allows producers to build pipelines and processing 
plants. Most observers agree that the regulations govern- 
ing the industry should be eased, as according to the vice- 
president of TransCanada Pipelines of Alberta, Mr. Walker, 
greater flexibility in negotiating with buyers will lead to in- 
creased sales, despite the abolition of the discount rate 
provided by the regulatory policies (OW 23/1, Finance 
16/1, GM 19/1). 


The latest research paper produced by the Geological 
Survey of Canada of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources contained some encouraging news about Cana- 
dian energy resources. In fact, the inventory of the natural 
resources of the country shows that energy self- 
sufficiency is possible for at least the next ten years. 
However, this favourable outlook hinges on the expenditure 
of large amounts of money on resource development and 
continuation of the current moderate rate of consumption. 
In addition to these promising findings, the federal and 
Alberta governments recently introduced measures to 
abolish the current price-setting scheme and reduce the 
four-month period for Canadian prices to reach world 
prices. Consequently, as of January 1, 1984, prices will 
be set by comparing Canadian oil with foreign oil, on the 
basis of world market prices. Meanwhile, a number of ma- 
jor exploration projects have been launched, notably the 
Sable Island project, a joint venture by a number of large 
firms, including Mobil Oil Canada and Texaco Canada 
Resources. The consortium also submitted a $2.9 billion 
development plan involving the construction of platforms 
and a pipeline and the drilling of a number of wells. The 

_ next stage will be to apply for an export permit to the 
United States (LeD 24/1, OW 19/12/83, 9, 23/1). 


The events of the past few months have again 
demonstrated the volatile nature of the high technology 
Sector. First, manufacturers of personal computers and 


video cassette recorders (VCRs) have to innovate quickly 
in order to keep up in the high-technology race. Following 
the introduction of IBM’s new PCJr personal computer and 
despite the uncertainty surrounding the industry, Apple 
Computers launched its new Macintosh computer and 
three modified versions of the Lisa model in January. 
While Apple’s market (small and medium-sized business) is 
somewhat different from IBM’s (large corporations), the in- 
troduction of these new models will undoubtedly increase 
competition. As a result of the growing popularity of 
VCRs, the American firm Kodak, in conjunction with Mat- 
sushita Electric Industrial of Japan, has come out with a 
much more compact, lighter VCR. This move is aimed at 
improving its profits, which reportedly dropped 10 per cent 
in 1982 (LeD 24/1, FP 14/1, FT 23/1, BW 16/1). The 
U.S. Army has selected the videodisk for a major new pro- 
ject. It has signed a preliminary agreement worth 
$350,000 with the Montreal pioneer of the videodisk for 
the design of an integrated videodisk system for the elec- 
tronic repair manual of the M—1 tank. The potential value 
of the project is $200 million, since the army wants 
40,000 of these systems. Various other parties, such as 
the stock exchange and the telephone companies, are in- 
terested in this technology because of its prodigious infor- 
mation storage capacity and its space-saving features 

(LeD 25/1). 


At the regional level, two major events occurred that will 
affect the household sector in the near future. In Quebec, 
after a delay of several months, the Steinberg chain receiv- 
ed a permit to sell beer and wine in 43 of its stores, a 
right which until now had been held exclusively by small 
grocery stores. However, the Régie des permis d’alcool 
du Québec also intends to protect small grocers by gran- 
ting permits only to supermarkets located in shopping cen- 
tres. Nevertheless, members of the Association des 
détaillants en alimentation voiced their concern, saying that 
the initiative would result in the bankruptcy of some conve- 
nience stores. The vice-president of the Association des 
consommateurs du Québec was pleased because con- 
sumers can now do their grocery shopping and buy their 
beer and wine at the same place (LeD 31/1). 


The 2,800 doctors of the province of Alberta were recent- 
ly forced to accept a freeze in their fees for 1984, as 
ordered recently by the Health Minister Mr. Russel. This is 
the second consecutive year in which doctors of Alberta 
have received no real increase in fees, since last year’s 5 
per cent raise only covered the increase in costs. In the 
past, raises of up to 17 per cent were approved in order 
to minimize extra billing. While expressing some 
dissatisfaction, the Alberta Medical Association said that it 
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understood the difficulties of the province, but could not 
predict whether the freeze would lower the quality of 


medical services. It is noteworthy that doctors of that pro- 


vince receive the highest fees in Canada, averaging about 
$113,000 a year (GM 10/12). 


Legend 

BCR — Bank of Canada Review 
BW — Business Week 

CP — Canadian Press 

Ecst — The Economist 
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U.K. Financial Times 
Globe and Mail 

La Presse 

Le Devoir 

Le Monde 

London Press Service 
Montreal Gazette 
New York Times 
Oilweek 

Toronto Star 
Vancouver Province 
Wall Street Journal 


Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economic pro- 
cesses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


Final demand 


Final domestic 


this procedure uses the data for the 
demand 


current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 


data. Labour market 


in general the term filtering refers to Additional worker 
removing, or filtering out, move- effect 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
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Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours Survey 


Employment/Population 
Ratio 


Labour force 


Labour Force Survey 


XXX 


become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 


period for the Labour Force Survey: 


a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by arelated member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 

a monthly mail survey of most non- 
agricultural employers collecting 
payroll information on the last week 
or pay period in the reference 
month, including figures on average 
hours, earnings, and employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 

a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 
b) had not actively looked for work in 

the past four weeks but had been on 
layoff (with the expectation of return: 
ing to work) and were available for 
work. 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 

the past four weeks but had a new 

job to start in four weeks orless from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


Laspeyres price 
index 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 
Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes ina 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period's prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 


Real Output by Industry, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Demand Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Labour Market, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prices and Costs 

Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and 
National Income, Selected Components, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
Millions of Dollars 


Financial Indicators 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators 


13-14 Canadian Leading Indicators 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61 — Aug. 83 
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Chart — 5 
Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 6 
Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61 — Nov. 83 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 — Nov. 83 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 — Nov. 83 
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FEB 14, 1984 TABLE 1 1:29 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 


1978 2.6 1,7 Slay? 133 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0 3 ee 13.4 125.1 1774 -136 350 6.9 3.2 
1980 1.0 8 =5\,5 11.0 453 -2307 =a 2 19 Sea 1.0 
1981 129 2 5.) Baz Ve 1120 278 2.8 3.8 | 
1982 5 | ae SET aife? Sy tae -3948 -24 Sain 8 Silent -4.4 
1981 IV =o ee =120.0 3.0 me - 1804 -364 =48 -4.7 = 8 
1982 I =156 S250 =o. 4 = Tey iid - 1692 60 a = 764 ae 
I] .0 8 SORE =teo SLY - 1368 - 104 5.0 wh = 124 
Ill ee =23 =S7c0 =B50 Soa 160 220 1.4 lige =36 
IV “) 8 “ln feard ue Eo - 1000 =32 SEISY: coer ae | 
1983 | Ww SE) 35.0 -4.7 =k 9 2876 -300 4.1 6.1 1.6 
I] 1.4 et 23.6 <2 139 -416 64 ante 4.9 Le 
Il] 1.0 =a =H) -2,4 4.) 2996 =52 2.0 5.4 2.0 


DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


das NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1 
(2) 


FEB 14, 1984 TABLE 2 1:29 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 
DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 


1978 Sie 3.4 2a 4.0 3,0 4.6 Bee “1001 tS lis 
1979 4.0 4.4 4.5 Sar 6.3 6.7 4.8 10.6 4.8 =k 
1980 123 1.1 Sal 279 =t75 Wee mat Sno ee 1.0 
1981 29 Pett 2.0 3.4 :) io 1.6 = Hint Sau) lion 
1982 Slavs -4.8 Se} 5f5 Ee) =1050 sihetok: -8.4 S2e5 =5).9 DAs 
1981 IV nic a) “Pale 42 CE? aye. PAL 1.6 oi a) 
1982 | -1.6 =e? Shi 23 inl! = oind sine “4.1 <a ae BAO ne 
I! tna ara -3.4 ene ala -2.4 = bk) -8.8 ae eee: He 
Ill =r Sins soul ral?) ano S2ae ro Sala) a Ses eZ 
IV Siok eo 20 et Shen, Fiabe sic foe) Nie 2 i 
1983 I hg) 1.6 4.3 A 5.2 oo Kl Wei 1.8 ae, 
I] 1.8 re) Pheer 1.3 3.0 3.4 axe 4.9 2.0 130 
Il] 2.0 2.0 3.4 died arog 6.6 2.6 8.8 Zid et 
1982 NOV =a he aa “a 4 S210 ie ane i =e 
DEC SS Avs ne) -.4 ae .0 eno ae ae 6 
1983 JAN 8 1.8 .6 7 5.3 10.8 3.1 =79 pa? is 
FEB = 93 ia Sr) =o 2! lw 1x1 ane =a.6 = tee 
MAR 19 1.0 ne WBE! .5 a =o 200 my! zl 
APR 4 4 9 a 1.1 12:4 1,5 =O 4 2 
MAY 8 a0 1.6 Zo ie. 5 NBR eo oo Ke. ot 
JUN 16 bay DAS) dive Die Zui 175 5,0 ot oar 
JUL ne) nv: 35 a 1g2 2n7 “ msi 1 a3 =e 1 
AUG ne x. 4 a) 1,5 2.0 le Val | A 
SEP 4 4 xo Si 2.0 ie 1.0 10.3 .o 2 
OCT 7 .2 =e aE NY 2a ae 5 ee sul om 
NOV re Se a) =a 54 6 8 SAE: a -.4 


: GROSS DOM C PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 14, 1984 TABLE 3 129 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC- AVERAGE 
NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC ~ STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 


a _ rrirrrrrnrTnrrnEISEEEEESEEEEEEREEEEEREEESEREERREIREEERREEED 


1978 12.1 10.8 18.5 17.9 16.6 1.86 38.6 197.4 TF 16.3 
1980 8.7 9.6 -.8 10.0 2.3 2.04 38.3 159.6 9.2 8.3 
1981 2.6 9.9 4.7 13.8 9.6 2.05 38.3 180.0 21.2 13.8 
1982 3.4 -.6 17.1 -3.8 -11.4 2.22 37.5 130.4 -31.7 -13.2 
1983 7.5 7.0 Bay 164.5 14.1 
1982 I 5 =o7 -15.3 -2.5 -3.6 2.26 37.8 169.7 -24.0 <7,1 
1! 0 1.5 2.0 a 344 2.24 37.5 118.0 -22.9 -3.3 
II] 6 4 -5.8 9 -4.1 2.19 37.3 96.3 2 -4.2 
IV 1:9 ae 4.7 -4.9 -5.6 2.19 37.3 137.7 18.8 -3.6 
1983 I 1.9 3.3 our 4.2 8.8 1.98 37.8 176.7 15.2 4.1 
I! 2.0 eea 16.5 6.9 11.2 1.81 38.2 221.0 -7.9 5.7 
III 3.2 2.9 3.1 3.9 24.4 1.76 38.6 130.0 -5.4 2.8 
1V ry 6 15.3 130.3 0 
1983 JAN £ and =47.2 3.5 13.8 1.99 37.6 174.0 8.8 3.9 
FEB -.6 rye -3.5 is? ae 1.97 37.9 171.0 “1.1 -.9 
MAR 2.8 4.9 18.2 -.4 -4.4 1.97 38.0 185.0 rae 8 
APR -2.9 =41.5 6.7 3.4 Th 1.90 38.2 188.0 8.0 6.0 
MAY 3.4 Te -2.5 4.5 10.0 1.79 38.2 275.0 -22.2 -1.8 
JUN 3.3 9.0 Fas 9 -3.4 1.75 38.3 200.0 3.1 1.9 
JUL 9 -3.6 -3.1 1.0 4.9 1.75 38.4 135.0 5.5 1.5 
AUG -1.5 -1.7 7.5 4 3.6 1.02 S607 123.0 8 53 
SEP ie: -.6 i33 1.5 44.2 1.77 567 132.0 = -.6 
OCT 2.8 2.4 2.5 8 -30.4 177 38.7 119.0 17.0 -2.3 
NOV -1.0 “1.7 1206 1.6 3.6 1.75 38.8 126.0 -13.1 5 
DEC 1.3 hae 1.4 146.0 3.7 
1984 JAN 153.0 
SOURCE. RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
FEB 14, 1984 TABLE 4 1:29 PM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
Sie ee 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- —_- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25  — INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
1979 3.5 3.9 4.1 a1 63.4 58.7 7.4 12.9 5.4 2602 
1980 ig -1.2 3.0 3.0 64.1 59.3 7.5 1352 5.4 2762 
1981 3.4 ea ae 2.9 64.8 59.9 7.5 13.2 5.6 2895 
1982 -3.3 -9.2 -3.3 5 64.1 57.1 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1983 oe 1.9 64.4 56.7 11.9 19.9 9.4 
1982 | 1.1 -3.3 “1.1 -.5 64.1 58.4 8.9 15.7 6.6 939 
1] -1.5 -3.8 -1.4 3 64.1 57.4 10.5 17.8 8.0 854 
III -1.7 -2.7 -1,3 .6 64.2 56.4 bee 20.8 9.3 947 
IV ey -3.7 -.5 “| 64.1 56.0 1208 21.0 10.1 1181 
1983 | 5 1e8 4 4 64.0 56.0 12.5 20.7 9.9 911 
I] 1.0 a6 1.4 i 64.5 56.6 12.3 20.6 9.6 713 
Ill 6 That 1,2 5 64.6 57.1 11,6 19.3 9.2 781 
IV 4 “1 64.3 57.2 11.1 18.8 8.8 
1983 JAN 3 Re 3 -.3 63.8 55.9 12.4 20.5 9.8 390 
FEB 4 1.0 3 4 64.0 56.0 12.5 20.7 9.9 270 
MAR a 1.9 2 3 64.1 56.1 12.5 20.9 9.9 251 
APR 4 3 .6 4 64.3 56.4 12.4 2404 9.6 243 
MAY 4 6 4 64.5 56.6 12.3 20.8 9.5 228 
JUN “ 6 5 oa 64.6 56.8 12.1 19.9 9.6 242 
JUL -.3 6 5 3 64.8 57.1 11.9 19.5 9.5 257 
AUG 6 6 | -4 64.6 57.1 11.6 19.3 9.2 248 
SEP “a 4 3 Sel 64.5 57.2 1553 19.0 8.9 276 
OCT 0 2 -.2 =,3 64.2 57.1 11,2 18.6 8.9 303 
NOV 5 0 3 o 64.3 57.1 11.1 18.9 8.7 395 
DEC 4 4 64.5 57.3 tT 18.8 8.7 
1984 JAN -.4 -.3 64.2 57.0 11,2 18.7 8.9 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, THE LABOUR ORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT 
PAYROLLS AND HOURS . 
(2) PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
(3) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AG V 
(4) INITIAL AND RENERAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


FEB 14, 1984 TABLE 5 1:29 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


eee ESSSSFSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


—__—:”& n_ Xm _—_nkekree—>yeeeyyyyy eee 


1979 Ot iia icc 85.38 14.5 10,1 Mea 8.7 108.9 205.9 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 1355 5.4 3.0 10.1 107.0 230.3 
1981 ae) 11.4 a Pde 83.42 10,2 SEL o76 tts 107.1 258.6 
1982 10.8 ieee idiot! 81.08 6.0 5.6 8.9 10.0 105.6 231.3 
1983 Sets 3.7 6.4 81.14 aa 10.4 6.8 
1982 I 230, ay) Lidl 82.72 1.4 8 hed 2.9 106.0 282.6 
I] si 4.1 2.8 80,37 ee) ital, Zine 1.8 105.6 289.4 
Yai ae Ta IEW 80.02 8 Zao ant 1.6 105.6 293.3 
IV 1.6 =1710 255 81.21 aS 1.8 1.0 2.4 105.2 293.8 
1983 I 6 4 if 81.48 ail 2.8 at ue 106.3 297.8 
I] 4 Phe) 12 81,23 i Nat) 4.6 cha | Ea 106.7 300.9 
III 1.6 ay) 1,8 Bi, 11 9 Lah Tee i yd 107.5 302.1 
IV a mr, eat 80.75 4 aed = ie 
1983 JAN =e oe = 81.40 a. lize ak = rl 106.8 295.4 
FEB 4 6 3 81.48 "3 ue “a 3 105.6 298.1 
MAR 1.0 end 1.4 81.55 6 8 vA 8 106.4 299.9 
APR .0 1.0 ore} 81.16 6 ral ee! 7 106.1 300.0 
MAY 2 1.6 el 81.38 BD 5.0 4.6 7 106.4 301.4 
JUN eer m2 1.4 81.16 He 1.6 3 8 107.6 301.5 
JUL 4 6 4 81.14 4 6 oor 3 10733 302.6 
AUG ak Sark 6 81.06 wa Alla aut 7 107.5 301.6 
SEP .0 Se) +3 81.14 =a eile 2s: a 107.6 302.1 
OcT 6 yl 4 81.18 we nO at ae 108.0 300.2 
NOV .0 meal af 80.86 0 ns ae 5 107.5 303.4 
DEC 3 4 2k 80.20 4 st .0 
1984 JAN 80.11 
SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIER, 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
FEB 14, 1984 TABLE 6 13235 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
N - 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


i  —— —————— ——— 


1978 4.9 4.9 10.5 Te 7.6 7.0 11.4 8.4 Tie 6.7 
1979 8.2 itheu 10.4 8.4 tiysnth 9.4 10.1 19.0 1339 10.3 
1980 8.4 diss 12.0 10.1 De UG bet 10.4 15.6 oe Tans 
1981 8.8 Jas 14.3 Wk 4 ERS 11.8 11.6 Ta 10.9 10.6 
1982 6.0 6.1 11,8 11.6 2.8 Sia rheadlh Sa 4.3 10.1 
1981 IV 2.0 1.4 2.3 2-3 Ai Sho) 20 3.0 =e 352 
1982 | 6 1.6 215%) 3.0 173 1.8 1.6 8 ff 8 ARE 
II Ws 1.4 3.1 Shun 6 lets 1.3 -.5 ey Ae. 
III did ie 252 Si2 aU 2.0 ah ae 2.4 2.4 
IV 8 W3S L3i4 7 | 0 4 9 Pa -1.4 1.6 
1983 I 1,0 ite sel 1.4 5 ae 6 a2 ch IC 1.6 
II ae Wigs 1.6 1.6 eine) 1.0 6 6 -1.4 eL®, 
Ill “a ait deat 1.8 = 1.4 3 v2 AS hiss 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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FEB 14, 1984 TABLE 7 1:29 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 iran 14.3 4425 108.2 

1980 16.0 silrae 1722 10.2 =a 16.7 8793 108.8 

1981 10.0 psy G25 14.7 2.5 Ute 7368 104.0 

1982 Je ae Ao SSS =A Breit 1.8 18338 102.6 

1983 Peete Who 18002 

1982 I HAP: SoG 1.8 =8.23 Uh 25 3522 103.9 
I] 4.8 357 -4.9 Sify “tk a4 i 4755 101.1 
Ill 2.4 =k: Faris) ae =a Nes ae 5051 100.6 
IV -8.4 oie nS Went! Sono Seale 5010 104.7 

1983 I 2.4 2.4 4 10.3 ties rit! 4080 105.9 
II 8.7 12.0 = 7), | 6.8 10.1 Sea 5337 106.0 
II] 1.4 .0 ie? 8.9 6.6 deg) 4022 105.8 
IV ea 6.9 4563 

1982 DEC a? Pda 1.4 hes} Seth Sih 1787 105.2 

1983 JAN =n why 129 8.8 5.4 3.4 1254 103.7 
FEB 6.2 OR = 16 ok) 9.0 Soeg 1464 109.6 
MAR -4.2 =) Sdino -4,2 oe, 8 1362 104.4 
APR 10.8 10.2 Wal 8.7 8.3 a! 2003 106.1 
MAY cilan -.4 =ahet} 4 2.6 Sela: 1738 106.5 
JUN =) =i} .0 79 i 3) 1590 105.5 
JUL ae =e 5) ae sari AO 1520 107.9 
AUG 4.0 he) .2 10.4 6.2 2.6 1417 105.4 
SEP ive Soa SEA 2.5 5.2 abe! 1085 103.9 
OCT 2G 1.8 ads 1.8 = aii, 1.8 1142 103.2 
NOV 7.0 S26 Ya Sct) 1.0 Alike 1834 102,2 
DEC AS 2a 1587 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


FEB 14, 1984 TABLE 8 15295 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATSONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


————_- _—_—_————— CC errrrOr".n— 


1978 4315 - 1706 -4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -5590 513 -11118 300 4) 1256 -2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 ~ 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 - 1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 IV 2618 =32'1 - 1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 Salhi: -700 
1982 | 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
I! 4755 “352 -2264 140 -4204 Bis 8 414 ERT 965 
IT] 5051 295 -2345 152 -4268 215 11 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 Subs -2381 (io -4273 255 9 he LEN 1054 
1983 I 4034 -394 ~2308 142 -4027 257 2 235 7 242 
ra 5251 -561 -2472 149 - 4343 235 1 245 908 1154 
II] 4074 -536 -2383 110 ~ 4463 151 7 203 - 389 - 186 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 14, 1984 TABLE ) 1:29 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee eet eto oeeewe ee PURTFOLID. PORTFOLIO” — TOTAL " WART: BANK TOVREa 07? CALLUCATION, ~~ oe 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS - TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN = SHORT NET pea tha NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA = ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAHING = MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS — RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1978 135 =23259 4997 26 3221 2772 1522 =J126 0 -3299 
1979 750 -2550 3964 -581 2087 4107 7051 -2610 219 1908 
1980 800 -3150 5162 - 182 1191 1311 -209 -1410 217 -1281 
1981 -4400 - 6900 11010 =95 148 17592 15884 -9048 210 1426 
1982 -1425 -200 11804 =o39 3030 - 4032 -8758 - 4043 0 -694 
1981 IV - 1205 -2015 5279 = 6 2720 946 2707 =2555 0 2411 
1982 I - 1855 1310 3830 Se) 4502 1813 - 1587 -3349 0 - 1668 
11 - 165 -705 3199 - 100 1839 -2002 -5562 -374 0 -3050 
IT] 170 -465 3242 - 102 1986 - 1476 1435 -2002 0 3479 
IV 425 -340 1533 -310 703 -2367 -3044 1682 ¢) 545 
1983 | -200 -600 1355 e302 808 169 i th 1194 0 575 
II 380 -550 1643 -468 1064 1849 1728 -3680 0 181 
IIl SPE -550 1412 -34 153 89 2061 -2394 0 264 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 14, 1984 TABLE 10 1:29 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (USie) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE. PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
1979 Jiapl 15.7, 20.2 12.90 .64 12.07 115:3;7 10.21 ISTi7n2 843.2 
1980 6.3 19.0 16.9 14.25 “4 13315 14.32 12.48 2125.6 Bost 
1981 Is) Tiel 13.0 lge29 2.44 18.33 18.15 1ge22 2158.4 3207 
1982 6 9.4 5.0 15.81 2.01 14,15 Wess 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1983 10.1 tous 1.4 1c 47, .25 9.45 Isn2e Vea) 2366.7 1197.9 
1982 | 2.0 223 aa 16.67 82 15:35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II aS 2.6 1.6 17.42 1.59 16.05 19.16 eae 1479.5 826.6 
IIl Tia 1.0 Vel 16.08 3.70 14.32 18.48 14,35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 2.6 1.4 1a 13.08 1:95 10.88 15.05 12.1% 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 I 4.6 2.4 9 11.67 86 9.62 13.70 11,93 2092.6 1106.1 
II Pa se) 4 S72 11.00 sy 9,32 lsu Vahgek, 2402.8 1216.1 
Ili 3.0 ee ati) 11.00 ae CIB! tom 12.04 2486.8 1216.2 
IV ae av y: 11.00 .00 9.55 12.83 11.85 2484.8 125373 
1983 JAN die yi) 7O 12.00 Ygeys! 10.05 14.05 12.28 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB ia Wah 45 JU Se 1,02 S750 13.60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR 6 3) 3 Se .03 3.30 13.45 11.70 2156.1 1130.0 
APR eke) 0 S48 11.00 .70 9.30 13.26 11.18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY 6 =e, =3.6 11.00 54 9.35 13.16 11.30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN 1.6 an) Si 11,00 -.14 9.30 12.98 T1756 2447.0 1222.0 
JUL UNS 6 Set 11.00 crag Shee 13.08 12.03 2477.6 misgs2 
AUG Shev( 4 .0 11.00 -.46 Sei) iS said) 12.34 2483.1 1216.2 
SEP 1.3 .2 cn 11.00 08 3.30 13.88 nerds 2499.6 123351 
ocT a, .0 a 11.00 =O 9.30 13.10 ee: 2361.1 2 2ay2 
NOV olf ase! =e 11.00 10 3,50 12.84 11.80 2540.9 1276.0 
DEC -.8 .0 iE 11.00 -.08 9.85 Zoo 12.02 PELE <| 1258.6 
1984 JAN 8 4 ne 


SOURCE; BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


FEB 22, 1984 TABLE 11 12:05 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


rrr ee oS ee eS 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL 
10_ SERIES WORKWEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING( HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
er See es ee ee se ee ee ee a 
1981 APR 144.12 146.5 47 38.74 90.8 142.78 11362.4 
MAY 144.77 146.0 45 38.78 9309 143.31 11289.2 
JUN 145.24 145.4 32 38.80 95.8 143.60 Whit? Der 
JUL 145.28 143.5 03 38.80 95.9 143.68 11101.3 
AUG 144.19 137.0 Seti) 38.76 93.0 143.55 10995 .2 
SEP 142.00 132.6 = 102 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835 4 
OCT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 81.4 141,72 10627.8 
Nov 134.72 125.0 -2.77 38.53 74.8 140, 39 10393.7 
DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 38.37 ein tf 139,05 10259.8 
1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 ae AZ 38.24 731 137.73 10187.6 
FEB 125.27 119.9 =2.33 38.16 Daudi 136.69 10132.0 
MAR 122.37 116.7 Yeh 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075 .0 
APR 119.78 115.7 -2.12 38. 00 86.6 135.32 10032.5 
MAY 11,7359 114.8 Sele 37.91 62.5 135. 15 10015.6 
JUN 115.65 We. 2 =.60 37,82 57,6 135.14 997955 
JUL 113,99 WTUS2 -1.44 37.74 53.1 135.33 9919.2 
AUG Nizsos 113.6 Sane) 37.68 49.2 13557 9828.9 
SEP 112.45 JTSE = 45 37 5ih 46.3 136.04 9736.4 
OcT 112.59 ViSa7, 12 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 
NOV 113.38 7.9 71 37.42 49.4 137750 9565.4 
DEC 114,98 121.8 1.41 37.38 54.6 138,43 9561.2 
1983 JAN 117.61 127.6 2n29) 37.42 62.3 139.86 9610.9 
FEB 120. 87 130.3 2.76 37.53 69.8 141.74 9714.3 
MAR 124.31 132.3 2.85 EMEA) VEY 144.03 9817.3 
APR 128,11 130 io 3.05 37.86 85.1 146.53 9921.3 
MAY 132.12 141.4 3.13 38.02 $0.5 143.05 10030.4 
JUN 135.78 141-9 Pic THE) 38.15 91.3 151.63 10111.6 
JUL 139),22 145.4 2.53 38.26 90.5 154.03 10177.7 
AUG 142.09 145.6 2.06 38.40 86.2 156.09 10218.2 
SEP 144.67 148.8 1.82 3852 81.2 157.84 10255.9 
OcT 146.63 148.0 1.35 38.60 76.3 153.46 10269.1 
NOV 148.21 149.8 1.08 38.66 rented 160.73 10275.7 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 


(1 SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


) 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
FEB 22, 1984 TABLE 12 12:05 PM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NEW TRADE - NEW RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHI PMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
Goods APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC - MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 Seis $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1981 APR 2948.1 104213 529226 lees Ae) =.03 
MAY 2991.6 104670 529951 ipo 1767.2 .02 
JUN 3032.3 107310 526092 1,60 1756.2 08 
JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 1,61 1730.9 mts 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 nai 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1,58 1633.2 "ae 
OcT 297 5int 95517 473370 1656 1570.9 Sie 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 ma EPS: .07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 = 08) 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1,45 1477.3 Sarat) 
FEB 2609.6 85163 44539) 1.42 1451.0 - 48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 ek! 1421.1 =.68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 Tis? 138353 = 85 
MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 Web 1338.0 00 
JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 lao 1281.4 = OW 
JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1.34 I233in2 oe 
AUG 255305 78640 386140 WARE 1217.6 mene 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1.36 122242 - .80 
OcT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 ~.66 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 1,35 1328.0 ait 
DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 1,36 1428.2 cod 
1983 JAN 2400.3 83792 386994 ese 1543.2 ment 
FEB 2410.3 85922 387899 1.38 1665.4 -.14 
MAR 2420.0 87037 395017 1.40 1782.4 =O 
APR 2445.8 87533 408951 1.42 1899.8 715 
MAY 2499.0 89181 423982 1,45 2003.9 34 
JUN 255459 91449 437727 1.49 2082.8 45 
JUL 2615.7 95701 448529 1.52 2136.9 56 
AUG 2701.4 99799 458609 iyo 725 Pah 65 
SEP 2989.3 101884 465305 ieee 2197.1 .70 
OCT S152 103081 472951 1,58 2203.4 AU 
NOV 3242.6 103043 488999 1.59 2220.9 75 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION, STATISTI 
; CS CANADA = ; 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS wa sah 


(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. 
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NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


1984 


FILTERED 


142. 
143. 
143. 
143. 
143. 
142. 
141, 
140, 
139. 
heat 
136. 
135. 
135. 
135; 
135. 
135. 
135. 
136. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139,; 
141. 
144, 
146. 
149, 
15}, 
154. 
156. 
Ee ae 
ERP 
160. 
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UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


HOUSING RETAIL 
STARTS SALES 
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EMPLOYMENT 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
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UNEMPLOY- 
MENT RATE 
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UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX 


12 SERIES 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT 
FILTERED 
144.6 .36 2.05 
144.5 SEH OVE 
143.2 124) Sho) 
142.9 05 S741 
142.4 =. 0S amos 
EERE) Sean la Ihel 
136.9 - 83 Sci? 
i370 -.94 .07 
136.2 = si See 
1350) = SKE Soi 
135.7 Shs 44 
TRE Y/ -.64 nd! 
136.0 =736 97 
136.2 Se: a1 
135.8 FO = 735) 
136.6 14 .59 
HESS 18 = 52 
138.0 .35 eZ 
13954 .50 .80 
139.6 .58 36 
140.9 .67 sk} 
145.1 1.04 2,98 
147.6 1.34 Uni? 
150.6 1.62 2.03 
152.6 a is! lige 
154.4 hey 4 1.18 
1Siec leans 1.88 
158.2 1.58 ali 
158.9 1.34 44 
160.2 143 82 
162.2 1,02 1525 
161.9 .80 5 ite! 
162.9 65 .62 


AVERAGE 
WORKWEEK 
MANUF - 


ACTURING 


(HOURS ) 
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121. 
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120. 
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Biliti 
116. 
Wie 
Unde 
114, 
114. 
114. 
114. 
sty 
35 
nies 
ee 
Li 
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ese 
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ese 
112. 
pee 
Las 
114. 
114. 
114. 
bias 
136; 
116. 
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WH DOM] HOOUMMWM=—-WO=DNIMOLUMOHW~ITIW WYO Bow 


INDE 
OF 

STOC 

PRICE 


aoe 
133) 
13st 
ipeseke 
132. 
125% 
2a 
124. 
123. 
121. 
Wek: 
ae 
flee 
eh 
qos 
a2 
Te 
2s 
115% 
120. 
125. 
Ait 
136. 
142. 
147, 
152°: 
157. 
161. 
164. 
166. 
167¢ 
167. 
167. 
167. 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
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AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, 


THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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FEB 22, 1984 TABLE 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 

CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 

> W972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1981 APR pais 790.2 =2.,69 .09 7.80 50 146.48 147.1 .49 mr et) 
MAY 14.38 789.9 Woe he = 10g 8.36 51 146.95 146.9 32 = 
JUN 14.42 783.6 42 Sih 8.69 52 147.30 147.5 24 4) 
JUL 14,35 789.2 7 BAKE See 9.05 52 147.54 147.6 ale .07 
AUG 14.30 789.0 4.35 aes 9.16 51 147.66 147.3 08 —720 
SEP 14.26 788.6 deus ars Soe 49 aaah 146.5 - .06 aot 
OCT 14.15 788.5 6.10 -.45 8.41 47 147.10 144.5 =) Ry. 1237 
NOV 14,13 789.0 5.86 =e 7.30 44 146.28 143.0 - .56 -1.04 
DEC aos 730.3 4.4) Sab] 6.08 40 145.07 140.9 BOs =1247 

1982 JAN 13.74 73235 Hea OG 5.68 36 143.47 138.4 atid A, kan 
FEB ele (EEIEY: SEAT eB helt 5.74 34 142.05 ER} S ES) SE) 1.08 
MAR 13.62 798.6 -8.44 =a O6 5.38 33 140.84 SET 24 = 7100 =700 
APR HIDE: 802.1 ST 2ciS.7 =e) 5.34 32 139.74 138.0 Silks - .86 
MAY T3539 804.9 Ss aleve -.94 Se22 32 138.98 138.8 S00 .58 
JUN 12097 806.7 Sige) Si STe) 4,89 32 138,30 WERE) 40 -1.08 
JUL TZ att 807.9 -16.26 - 84 3.78 33 137.65 136.4 SH) -.66 
AUG 12.06 809.6 SEC =e 2,81 34 136.94 T3572 ema - 88 
SEP 11.81 812.0 -13.66 Prat 2.02 36 136.20 134.5 -.54 E152 
OCT 11.68 814.7 S20 ae: .74 38 135n.32 132.9 SCR alah o 
NOV 11.59 818.2 Seats =a - 86 39 134.45 12 it -.64 SE 
DEC 11,69 822.8 S270) Sa Fae tid 40 133.69 132.6 SIS = 108 

1983 JAN 11.76 830.1 -14,82 43 ZnLo 41 133,33 134.3 SPM 1.28 
FEB 11.80 840.56 Hot Ke) PAG) 72416) 41 133.14 13339 | -.60 
MAR 11795 Sao -15.42 ae Nee? 43 133.23 134.6 06 82 
APR 1229 863.2 ENSii8o sl? 1.23 45 133.60 135.6 .28 .74 
MAY ese TEU 872.4 eek) 1.10 eehe! 47 134,39 ee6s) 59 1.70 
JUN 13.28 880.2 -8.28 1230) 2 LY 49 135.58 139.8 89 1.38 
JUL 13.48 886.3 -4.56 lock) imag 51 136.98 140.8 UP alte: is 
AUG 13.58 890.8 Said 1.40 3.43 53 138.29 140.6 SKE = 14 
SEP T3590 893.5 4.47 1.34 Anas 35) 139,69 143.0 1.01 fh 
OCT 14.27 Soar Sakaki tee ood 58 141.13 144,3 1,03 91 
NOV 14.44 896.6 13.98 1.08 6.61 59 142.57 145.6 1,02 30 
DEC 14.48 897.8 SEE 9.06 61 143.94 146.5 96 62 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

) PRODUCER PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS. 

) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 

) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

) NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 


of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 
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35 
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DEC > 1, 1983 TABLE 16 1:12 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
_—_— —  —  — — ————SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeSeseSeeSeSSSSeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMSMFFsFsee 
1978 131703 25722 -2843 15996 3657 8958 -4902 179825 25563 232211 
19793 148257 34000 - 3032 19189 3911 9740 ajay 206221 27728 264279 
1980 167937 37266 =3395 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12291 - 6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 Seki) 271601 40780 356600 
1981 IV 202916 27412 SO 2 28892 3452 12780 - 4960 269208 40248 350664 
1982 | 206536 21476 See 29060 4292 13064 -4776 268184 41200 351744 
I] 207844 20168 ~3556 29048 4520 13932 -5196 268932 39936 353376 
11 207812 19884 - 3052 31584 3968 15028 elise! 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 -3264 26012 3884 15268 - 1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 I 212232 28400 -3036 30560 3932 15344 - 1832 287896 40020 373688 
II 218336 31288 4 30156 3944 15960 -3576 295288 42764 384620 
III 223540 34568 cet y2 31396 4016 15864 -2540 306164 42996 396740 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 17 h212 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 

1978 355 22.8 35a 23.4 Phe) 22 12.1 -1215 Nn listd Bog 10,5 
1979 12.6 B22 6.6 20.0 6.9 8.7 -2490 14.7 8.5 13.8 
1980 sas Sie 5.4 15.0 Phot ip ees 331 isla 4.3 ane 
1981 15.4 ail Alara 16.7 22e9 5.6 Ye hat 101 We Ke ie 14.3 
1982 7.4 =S6 Owe Sia tf in 16.5 3043 3.8 a6 = eH 
1981 IV Zot a2 Scho Ne) Sted 3.4 1328 1.8 AS 2.4 
1982 I bss Sill 7.8 6 24.3 Pht 184 -.4 2.4 ie 
II 6 Org Wo .0 ne) 6.6 -420 iS oie Se) 

IT] .0 aed -14.2 8.7 i274 (hsts) 1404 1.8 ies 1.6 

IV hee) 1S 6.9 Shhilat3 P45 1.6 1888 Sil ie 5) 

1983 I 8 24.1 Sih A) Whos) ee ae) 72 4.4 mise, <a 
II PAs | 10,2 ahi eos 3 0 -1744 2.6 6.9 2:9 

II] 2.4 1005 Sis 4.1 1.8 = 6h) 1036 Sia a sien 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 18 Lit2ePM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


a 


1978 136532 47772 13744 14590 17008 -104 436 63307 -68274 232211 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 - 83038 264279 
1980 170236 59595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 -93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 2) 28874 899 621 100628 - 1073946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12999 27615 26441 - 10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
1981 IV 199452 72228 14668 29204 29932 - 1308 S232 102524 - 106972 350664 
1982 | 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
I] 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 SEED 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
II] 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -$012 616 105456 - 102324 359112 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 - 15244 384 98120 EO5172 362168 
1983 | 220480 80744 14540 25760 24608 SEREV: -472 99556 -99524 373688 
II 226424 82864 17888 25316 25248 -7824 - 160 106608 - 102972 384620 
Ill 231964 84004 16976 25060 26356 2804 -376 108956 - 110508 396740 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 19 Tet2) PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST - AND NON- FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 


1978 10.5 10.1 578 ere 12.4 E90 399 WEIS) 18.6 10.5 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23.4 S797 -309 22u0 21.6 1338 
1980 1S 14.0 St} 24.0 eye: -4591 ~588 izes 12.9 12.2 
1981 V3ia7 14.8 15.0 2120 19.6 1297 1082 10.1 1Sie2 14,3 
1982 8.4 1226 =20,.9 Wee) -8.4 Sais) - 184 8 hci 5.2 
1981 IV NaN Pah) Sl ers 6.6 Sino -3884 - 1696 Phos =57,.0 2.4 
TSB2 51 Wot ALG -4.2 Te -4.7 - 4132 584 om Sine a) 
I] 2.8 3.0 = Orn -4.2 Sone -5896 44 4.5 “¢ ok 
Ill 2.4 2.9 =efn®) -6.2 Sola 2324 220 2.1 AZ) 1.6 
IV Zin) 3.6 TLE ZA A .0 -6232 -232 =7.0 TAO +9 
1983 I Waly Sino SiS -4,1 =aeae 11912 -856 Yat) 4.6 3.2 
I] Pats 2.6 23.0 her 2.6 -4492 312 ica Siok 2.9 
II] 2.4 1.4 = S01 =O) 4.4 10628 -216 ne Tins 3.2 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 20 1:12 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


1978 79038 22671 6140 8075 95:19 = 104 31207 -34291 126347 
1979 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 TTT =32 32141 -36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 -536 -154 32753 =35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10894 11926 584 124 33685 -37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 ~3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1981 IV 82516 23476 5188 11248 11900 -476 16 33452 -36416 135164 
1982 I 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 -2168 76 32484 -33716 132248 
I] 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 =25 34112 Ja, 52 130340 
Il] 81004 23156 4188 9584 9508 =3376 192 34596 - 33360 129304 
IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 -4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 
1983 I 82040 23036 5096 9284 9244 - 1500 - 140 32708 33376 130452 
II 83220 23048 6300 9032 9424 1916 ~76 34828 -35012 132864 
Il 84088 23208 5976 8816 9812 1080 -128 35512 -36900 135548 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 21 142 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) CN eC23) 
1978 2.6 17 alae 123 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0 8 =) 5] 13.4 gen 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 gow 
1980 1.0 8 Sone 11.0 4.3 -2307 =i: ico =2 0 10 
1981 19 5 Eyal N7) isl 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 Sh 5 Se acta mi be? = 42S -3948 -24 aillae Std “4.4 
1981 IV 2) Use) UP ACAe) 3.0 a - 1804 -364 Sats -4.7 ome 
1982 I Sali = a -5.4 Set -6.2 = 1692 60 a2n -7.4 = Dad 
II 0 a0 =9..6 =n) Soi / - 1368 - 104 5.0 Aa SEE 
III ae aad -5.6 = Sia = Olu, 160 220 1.4 ay: ate 
IV 70 8 We? liad Batt) - 1000 =32 atl es FY | 
1983 I aL =a S20 Serf S19 2876 -300 at Bat 1.6 
I] 1.4 mt 23.6 syle io -416 64 6.5 4.9 1.8 
ee 1.0 7 =ponl -2.4 4.1 2996 -52 2,0 5.4 2.0 


DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 22 11:54 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 
ee 
1978 uy 3.4 NS) Zea 2.4 4.0 3.6 ore hee 
1979 4.0 4.4 6.3 4.5 5.6 Sau 4.8 Sa =. 
1980 ee ical. fe) Sau Sn: 25 Wc W2 1.0 
1981 229 ALY A ZnO 1.5 3n4 3.1 259 Toad 
1982 =A 7 -4.8 =1Ole7 =I 1019 mie See Gaal 2a 
1981 IV = =f) Sole E26 ate 3 =O Set a 
1982 1 =116 Se SEG £7) Sang mth = 2G ek. oye 
I] =e = Nav Saure -3.4 =o = =i 4 2 25 
III Silina =0 SPA) =) yf =}, 7) =i Sl ed/ =i8 Us 
IV =o} 11/10) Sein | = 2:0) Sire =04 alee ind 25 
1983 I EE: 1.6 Bee 4.3 4.7 el 1.8 ig =Eit 
I] 126 ne 3.0 kext | Saal ies 2.0 22 0 
111 2.0 2.0 4.7 3.4 3.8 Woe’ 23 2.4 =i 
1982 NOV “a te 4 i 4 ay nS) 3 cis 
DEC =e S23 a0 6 a3 aa -.4 -.4 6 
1983 JAN 8 1.8 va 6 4.8 3 Ze ue eae 
FEB Sle SA eal i) ma =15 =710 = 710 iE 
MAR 29 ita) ‘8 of a) <3 wf +) 2.1 
APR 4 4 lene 9 ae ral 4 4 we 
MAY 8 7 lad 1.6 1.8 aS ag 10 ml 
JUN 1.6 lew Pes Zin Qual ies 2.1 Qk =a, 
JUL eS 32 Ne ao 6 3 SE) oe) al 
AUG 3 a) 1.5 4 a Pe se a .3 
SEP 4 4 2.0 3 of mal 8 aL) na 
OCT ae ae anf 3 -.4 £5 re mi abl 
NOV ee =a a2 zal Pl} aos = mare =r 4 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 23 11:54 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 


_ ee ee en nn 


1978 silt 4: 1h 3) 18.1 tO 4.3 4.6 ne -2.4 
1979 SOG les Eline 10.6 Hints 6.7 4.8 3.4 
1980 Lae 2.8 ues? ane = 29 Ea fy. sue 
1981 8.1 aot 3.0 =) 1 lino Mae) 1.6 5.8 
1982 2.8 -18.4 -6.0 SPS Set SUE -8,4 Satae 
1981 IV 1.4 15.0 = ae 18 -4,2 -6.0 -2.4 SP dk 
1982 I ine Sd “Shit Sed -4.7 some -4.) = Seal 
I] -1.4 aS) 14.9 -8.8 eat -2.4 209 =A07 
III 2.8 Winer! Tid Sill eat =) ak) =Chcisl Sb) adh 
IV ml 12.4 8.4 chit -4.5 Go Sct 6 
1983 | Swit Tom inl) Lhand? 6.3 Sa mo 1.6 
I] =250 5.0 a ae 4.9 24h) 3.4 eae Kall 
II! SHR 22a -10.6 8.8 4.5 6.6 2.6 Pe 
1982 NOV = tise) 1.6 uid 4.3 Sine! ai Te Sek 
DEC 0 -4.3 Zao ne aie 0 =o 4.1 
1983 JAN 1.8 24.9 Soi) 2c) 6.8 10.8 3.1 Wee 
FEB ST AR Sa iho -6.8 sae a5) EAD Ath ill =3.3 
MAR sel a 3,0 =6i41 ZO we 79 0 “a 
APR mi) Sol Sens SIs 1.4 1.4 1.5 =a 
MAY =f HED: 13.0 Sind 6 1.8 Saks Se 
JUN no 4.2 1OE2 Hate) 1.8 eal eS 4.2 
JUL = het thay, Si ypake =) 1.6 Zul. at) =253 
AUG at 14.2 =the) ees 6 2.0 aS: ate 
SEP 1.6 0 1 10.3 ileal Boel 1.0 a2 8 
OCT 4 SP Ait Sone lag a aie eit! =Si8 
NOV 6 SI lae 3.8 Sh ry 6 8 28 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 24 11:54 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND FINANCE, COMMUNITY, 
OTHER UTILITIES TRADE INSURANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
TRANSPOR- AND PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1978 4.8 4.3 5.4 4.0 6.0 2.5 
1973 6.8 74 6.1 4.1 6.2 2.6 es Hi ae 
1980 3.2 1.0 27 sf 5 -.2 3.9 3.4 1.2 
1981 2.8 3 1.9 ‘9 8 1.0 4.4 5.0 2.0 
1982 =3.4 -8.5 a 597 2473 -3.4 ‘6 20 3.3 
1981 IV 1.8 4 iy -2.1 =3¢p 21% 8 0 9 
1982 | “1.5 -4.3 2.2 -1.8 -2.9 e4%D ‘4 13 1.0 
I 2455 -2.7 i3i s9°4 -4.7 oe oy = iy ‘8 
Il -1.3 -1.5 24:'9 =9°3 -4.2 hie f oie 4 
IV -2.0 2325 - 8 ‘6 1.0 3 iG a) 3 
1983 | 1.0 9 1.2 15 1.8 1.3 =4-5 -15 x 
I] 2.7 2.7 4.6 2.3 3.4 15 3 1.4 4 
II 2.4 3.4 2.7 17 2.0 1.5 ‘5 1.1 ue 
1982 NOV 6 0 2.1 a -2.2 1.4 11 -.2 7) 
DEC =. =.8 -2.4 ao -1.8 ‘5 2433 4 ‘4 
1983 JAN 11 1.6 1.0 ‘8 3.5 - |B ‘4 = 4 
FEB -.2 e4.9 1.2 2 ‘4 ‘0 pe or ‘4 
MAR 15 2.2 1.2 2.3 4 3.9 0 1.8 i, 
APR 4 14 14 24.19 3.4 -4.2 5 3 2 
MAY ‘g 0 2.4 ‘4 24.5 1.8 4 3 2 
JUN 5 1.5 2.6 4.7 2.3 63 ‘4 3 a8 
JUL ay ers =H 3 5.2 -2.9 2 4 oak 
AUG 2 a7 2 29.5 ese 3 ‘4 3 4: 
SEP 2 1.4 © o 4 14 -1.2 mia 5 2 
ocT Z eat ae 2.4 coe a a al are 
NOV +] 1.8 “3 -2.0 -3.8 “8 4 ‘ - |B 
SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY. CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 25 11:54 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL. DURABLE  NONDURABLE 
1978 69944 35144 34800 71274 36318 34956 94470 82941 11529 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 98393 12024 
1980 70414 34850 35564 69860 34324 35536 111303 100732 10570 
1981 71824 35385 36439 71052 34713 36339 103369 93170 10198 
1982 64745 30910 33835 63341 29614 33726 86870 77948 8922 
1981 IV 17280 8335 8944 16824 7910 8914 24851 22434 2417 
1982 I 16728 8142 8586 16161 7624 8537 23124 20797 2326 
1 16323 7898 8425 16116 7701 8415 22297 20044 2254 
II 16370 7916 B454 15847 7406 8441 21065 18869 2196 
IV 15324 6953 8371 15217 6883 8334 20385 18238 2146 
1983 | 16182 7603 8579 16162 7553 8610 20138 17984 2154 
I] 16811 8001 8809 16834 8018 8816 20190 17980 2210 
III 17365 8405 8960 19195 10222 8973 22244 20009 2235 
1982 NOV 5133 2326 2808 5334 2556 2778 6926 6217 709 
DEC 5110 2319 2731 4914 2135 2778 6732 6034 698 
1983 JAN 5436 2595 2841 5418 2567 2851 6705 5997 708 
FEB 5382 2510 2872 5406 2525 2881 6729 6012 717 
MAR 5365 2499 2866 5338 2461 2878 6703 5974 729 
APR 5501 2592 2909 5511 2590 2921 6713 5972 741 
MAY 5630 2700 2930 5668 2745 2923 6751 6017 734 
JUN 5680 2709 2971 5655 2683 2972 6726 5991 736 
JUL 5722 2766 2956 5724 2764 2960 6729 5989 740 
AUG 5769 2765 3004 5998 2988 3010 6958 6212 746 
SEP 5875 2875 3000 7473 4470 3003 8556 7808 748 
OCT 5960 2973 2986 5948 2950 2998 8545 7784 760 
NOV 6039 3017 3022 6127 3110 3017 8633 7878 755 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 26 11:54 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
ee 


1978 Sint 10.2 ipoe) Seo Ue 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 4.1 Shoe, 4.3 oes 3.0 3.6 ss, PISS -8.0 
1980 ower -4.6 AG, she) =Bao = ipete! Soren B74 =a 
1981 2310 Hes) 25 Wied, 129 2a3 stot -8.4 Sl ae, 
1982 =Sa0 20 =a =1On9 -14.7 S172 anita? =a “Aa24 
1981 IV sara! = Bined =2'.0 = Cine 1025 S| =o =Biag = 300 
1982 1 Sane aye -4.0 =Gi3 =3 716 -4.2 = Ta =T al = Gia 
I] -2.4 =f) )icts) = 1.0 ilieg:: SPIT = Zao oe ee 
III 3 we 3 Sales = 356 5c = 7 oa Tae co par 
IV -6.4 ay iPh Silt. -4.0 ~ Tal = thee abn “lp te 
1983 | 5.6 9.4 2a 6.2 soe ooo -.4 =e 4.4 
I] Sg bine PR 4.2 6.2 2.4 <3 a 2 
Ili Sit 5.0 Tew 14.0 27i<8 1.8 phy 72 30.3 1.8 
1982 NOV 1,0 8 Tix bees 16.6 .0 320 iA) Stra 
DEC 0's <50 mals lage =i Giees aul =255 seats, sy alt) 
1983 JAN 6.4 as lots toms 20.2 2.6 aaa! ab Mak) 
FEB =T0 =dus Tit ne elie He 4 3 lie 
MAR BS = .4 ine Sih: = Zino) =" ot. = 6 WG 
APR 25 ies Tf Hist Seve Ba Wes a .0 Won 
MAY Pde) SZ a AS) 6.0 41 6 a) =e 
JUN 9 3 1.4 sak oes Tier ae -.4 ne 
JUL 7 Ca | Si eZ 3.0 -.4 .0 .0 6 
AUG 8 aa) 1.6 4.8 8.1 Tez. 3.4 aay 8 
SEP 1.8 4.0 = 01) 24.6 43.6 are 23.0 200 3 
OCT 1.4 3.4 =o) -20.4 -34.0 ay) | aes 1.6 
NOV i! ies) 12 310 5.4 6 1.0 ln? Sat 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 27 11:54 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
1978 11393 5941 5452 WORE 2.00 Wake 
1979 12272 6644 5628 1.96 2.08 1.83 
1980 12164 6580 5584 Ze Zaae 1.90 
1981 12732 6947 5785 2.10 2r32 1.88 
1982 11238 5883 5355 2.26 2E55 2.00 
1981 IV 12732 6947 5785 Qui ALSEY ipos 
1982 | 12747 6896 5821 2ned 22.95 2.04 
II 12323 6691 5632 2.29 A keM 2.03 
III 11854 6339 5515 2.20 2.46 1297 
IV 11238 5883 HES) 2,25 2.61 1.95 
1983 | 11046 5675 5371 2.07 2.26 1.90 
I] 10828 5594 5234 1,94 2501 1.80 
II] 11060 5757 5303 1.89 2.03 1.76 
1982 NOV 11500 6028 5471 2.24 PRIS) HEL 
DEC 11238 5883 5355 2720 2.54 bec! 
1983 JAN 11246 5783 5463 2.07 PEPE, ake 
FEB 11176 5731 5445 2.08 2.28 1,90 
MAR 11046 5675 5371 2.06 PLP 1,87 
APR 10982 5662 5320 2.00 2.18 1,83 
MAY 10877 5587 5290 1793 2.07 1.81 
JUN 10828 5594 5234 ee). 2.06 eg 
JUL 10873 5625 5248 1.90 2.03 1.78 
AUG 10930 5673 5257 1.89 Os WS 
SEP 11060 5757 5303 1.88 2.00 1.7% 
OCT 11146 5816 5330 187. 1.96 1.78 
NOV 11209 5869 5340 1.86 leo Pang 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD. 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 

(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 28 11:54 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 4338 2246 20392 2502 1615 887 4554 2080 2473 
1979 4672 2467 2205 2739 1865 874 4861 2312 2549 
1980 4604 2438 2165 2723 1846 877 4838 2296 2541 
1981 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1981 IV 4308 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 I 4842 2672 2170 2701 1798 $03 5175 2426 2748 
I] 4603 2549 2054 2631 1754 877 5088 2388 2700 
IIl 4333 2324 2003 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
lV 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 | 4063 2095 1968 2358 1524 834 4625 2056 2569 
I] 4021 2082 1939 2305 1508 798 4502 2004 2498 
III 4065 2123 1942 2392 1583 803 4603 2051 2552 
1982 NOV 4221 2220 2001 2451 1604 847 4827 2204 2624 
DEC 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 JAN 4133 2139 1993 2383 1544 839 4730 2100 2631 
FEB 4105 2130 1975 2302 1515 837 4719 2086 2633 
MAR 4063 2095 1968 2358 1524 834 4625 2056 2569 
APR 4051 2083 1963 2355 1534 821 4576 2039 2537 
MAY 4029 2072 1956 2309 1496 813 4539 2019 2520 
JUN 4021 2082 1939 2305 1508 798 4502 2004 2498 
JUL 4033 2084 1949 2330 1540 783 4510 2000 2509 
AUG 4027 2091 1936 2352 1547 805 4551 2034 2517 
SEP 4065 2125 1942 2392 1583 809 4603 2051 2552 
OCT 4102 2150 1952 2397 1588 809 4647 2077 2570 
NOV 4115 2162 1953 2425 1614 810 4669 2092 2577 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA, BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 29 11:54 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY ORNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 120 141 -21 46 33 13 =232 fh: -160 
1979 334 221 114 237 250 = 307 232 75 
1980 -69 ead -40 -16 -19 3 -23 -16 =i 
1981 305 306 a -49 -70 21 312 130 181 
1982 =ihs}S -585 -209 -287 -224 =63 -411 =255 157 
EE) DY 25 28 = -62 =53 = 104 76 28 
1982 I -66 ~ He 6 27 22 5 25 0 25 
I] =239 a l24 -116 -69 -44 =25 -87 Gad -48 
II] -271 E229 -46 tify! coo ae: =127 -68 =59 
IV Eons - 165 -54 SHOE: - 143 -30 -223 - 148 <5 
1983 I oh -65 14 S20 -28 0 = Tid -116 3 
II -42 13 2s AE! ~16 HEH =e =o2 “Ti 
Ill 45 4) 3 86 75 11 101 46 54 
1982 NOV -62 SUE) <3 -68 -58 =10 -89 ave: Be [| 
DEC - 108 -61 -47 -64 =u? =12 -89 -32 -58 
1983 JAN 19 -20 39 -4 -8 4 =| ay ies 65 
FEB ~28 -10 -18 =i) -30 =a =. KS 2 
MAR -42 oo =f) 6 9 = -94 -30 -64 
APR Sil =6 -6 =o 10 ail -49 hy ea2 
MAY =28 he 0 -46 -38 -8 -36 -20 =A fi 
JUN =8 10 SiN =3 12 -16 -38 el -22 
JUL 13 Z 10 24 32 -8 8 -4 12 
AUG -6 7 = 23 7 16 4) 34 7 
SEP 38 32 6 39 36 4 52 17 35 
OCT 36 27 9 5 5 0 44 26 18 
NOV {2 12 1 28 26 Z 22 15 7 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


FEB 13, 1984 TABLE 30 3235 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


$a CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING 
TOTAL NON- DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


1978 83.0 B59 80.3 87.8 (hihl®) 80.3 84.0 88.6 76.9 7381 
1979 85.7 88.3 83.2 88.4 76.2 83.6 94.3 88.1 84.5 75.6 
1980 80.7 86.2 75.4 88.2 74.6 Udieo 94.5 66.5 S139 7282 
1981 78.6 84,4 7239 83.2 V2.2 (iS S075 61.0 83.9 69.8 
1982 66.9 74.9 59.2 He) 56.3 62.7 69.1 52.0 Oat 5370 
1981 IV 74.2 81.4 67.2 Sir 62.5 Ung 86.8 54.6 815 65.9 
1982 I 70.1 77.4 63.0 76.0 62.4 70.6 79.4 52.4 7359 62.0 
I] 67.8 74.9 60.8 W220 Synz 63.5 72.4 55.4 7233 595 
TLE 66.4 74.2 58.9 70.7 54.7 60.0 64.5 ooo ALEK, 58.0 
IV 63175 73.3 54.0 69.0 Syn 56.7 60.2 44.3 65.7 56.4 
1983 I 66.7 75.3 58.3 UW oe Echo ued Soa 56.4 68.3 ERIER) 
II 68.1 76.1 60.2 74,3 60.7 BGs 53.4 56.2 67.8 61.3 
III 702s Tht th 63.6 Biles 64.1 62.7 57.0 Sie 70.2 62.6 

SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 
FEB 13, 1984 TABLE 31 3:35 PM 

LEADING INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
AND VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
ILTERED INDEX OF CONSTRUCTION VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL NON- RESIDENTIAL TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

RESIDENTIAL TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 
1978 NA NA NA hits! 15.8 4.1 28.5 Aired mle 5.4 
1979 Sea dine. =H ot! thot 14.5 24.9 18.7 S209 226 sae 
1980 4 Sh ath ki 352 252 45,3 HSE! 31.3 Sei 10,8 
1981 Unbey 4.6 19.0 Ziad eats -9.4 21.0 Wa) 31.4 40.2 
1982 Se =20o) SeMlat call -25.4 St -33.4 sot meitieb SSilied, 
1981 IV Ue 4.9 = ne 10.0 15.0 -8.4 22.4 inborl 5.0 46.3 
1982 | SEE aise i O1RSGE) -24.0 Seat) -10.8 -14.1 PPR? = 33 -36.4 
II eiEiAR: SWAY mela awd. {I Patel SEV SERIE 2a S190 =Omt 
Ill -14.9 ee Olrd -8.5 te wamo -.4 1008 6.6 oo One 
IV rit -10.9 Zea) 18.8 Sebo aod SIRES 22.6 56.8 -4.4 
1983 I 13.3 Shr 31:2 Wee 6.4 5.6 13.6 5) 20.9 =67/3 
II Sls Hi he, 2) rae Sa -10.6 Se i Sk =e ab) -6.4 18.4 
III =36 Teal mite) Ay 2 10.2 Uit/ats 25.) Saline elgg = 36 
1982 NOV S55 8.8 909 ort Pe -1.6 14.2 -40.0 25.5 -5.0 
DEC 4.4 A} 7! Ties) 6.5 Sof =n SYK) 122 10.7 -10.6 
1983 JAN 2h) =8 a7 9.4 8.8 22.6 2.4 35.0 18.5 1.4 =i Sie 
FEB Se) rely 11.6 See Ss 67.6 -36.0 Zou = tel led 
MAR 156 es! ipo, Pha | Sy h7F (0) Sens) 34.8 -33.4 14.3 6.4 
APR =203 Tani Some 8.0 = elt: (sek) 7.4 -45.5 18.1 13.8 
MAY SPA 5 fe 2}2\0) mah 07) 72 23.6 18.3 6.2 67.8 Shs I! 6.2 
JUN = 5.0 antl Soil 6.8 -7.4 =25..9 61.4 =orB ene 
JUL —tyo 2.9 seins) Sere Saisie SE) ts 31.4 -44 4 20.3 Flea! 
AUG =e Zarit aha) 8 26.7 230 19.8 39.4 = Giant 13.4 
SEP Eo 2nd -4.0 =a! =9'50 36.5 ho -44 3 7.4 30.1 
OcT = Sito -.6 SonO sl) 25.8 —ehifal3 190 LER 7 10.7 15.4 
NOV SUK hot e255) 17.8 =i: Sane -13.6 =34.3 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 13, 1984 TABLE 32 3:25 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


HOUSER URBAN HOUSING STARTS race URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2) NEW 
HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 

OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


1979 161.4 al fes Dt S74 SE 22.1 =1On1 5667 1684 3983 x Nad 
1980 125.6 SA S156 ah aes -24.6 = 1S 4626 1453 3173 8.0 
1981 143.5 14.3 6.4 Net -3.0 | 4403 1740 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 =38..8 =12.9 Ser -18.4 3202 1647 1555 Siw 
1983 136.0 254) So =i Bieat =D sa 13).5 = 
1982 I 140.7 Zuo Sat 37.6 6.6 -8.4 625 193 432 z 
I] 98.0 +3053 =30 -38.8 S58 =—Ga9 738 397 341 had 
II] 81.3 Sade sony S250 nied ‘fe 615 340 275 =1.8 
IV VIZ 38.5 98.9 Y/ ayaa Sapa 1224 717 507 =f 
1983 | 147.7 ane 50.8 6.6 waa 34.6 1067 421 646 sini 
Il 177.0 1853 10.3 36.6 11.8 Sot) 1387 654 733 3 
II] 111.0 SEY Re -46.6 -24.1 a irk 20.8 1282 743 539 lf 
IV 108.3 =o 11.4 fai Se 72 =10;9 =13co ) 
1982 DEC 132.0 Wi 54.5 yf) 1.0 PRLS 531 325 206 cata 
1983 JAN 145.0 9.8 20.0 = O00 =) sl) 16.5 248 80 168 Snel 
FEB 142.0 251 -10.8 18.6 4 -4,7 320 138 182 0 
MAR 156.0 Lek! cos 31.4 Soe) 26.4 499 203 296 1 
APR 144.0 Sheth 5.0 SONS Hct ST ci 382 131 251 Z 
MAY 231.0 60.4 33.0 117.0 11.6 aay 475 261 214 1 
JUN 156.0 PE VIAL) ~34.1 -30.4 3.6 125.9 530 262 268 2 
JUL 116.0 E2anb =32.9 =16:..9 Aine 14.3 480 27 209 2 
AUG 104.0 Sas cole) Sahel <2 38 -15.0 423 255 168 5 
SEP 113.0 8.7 eg 16.0 Soe 15.4 379 217 162 2 
OcT 97.0 -14.2 5.5 ee! SEA -14.6 421 258 163 1 
NOV 104.0 de 6.9 heh -4.6 Sit 3 
DEC 124.0 iSe2 4.8 40.5 Shp ait het ain 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 


(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


FEB 13, 1984 TABLE 33 3:35 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1 1971 DOLLARS 
NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABL NEW DURABLE SEMI- NON- DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER Goods DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER Goods DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES Goods 

1978 Mal 9.6 10.6 10.6 Pile 2a 6 4.2 6.3 =e 
1979 bende 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 vite 2.3 2.6 A 374 
1980 9.6 ALK) 4.1 Us? 1510 anal pes) =Eiot a fi 4.2 
1981 i3i2 oa, 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 Sno 5.2 Bie Dine 
1982 4.8 -14.4 ovat 1.8 ites) Shs -18.4 SK Ke} SE hr 4 
1981 IV (Hees) Bas dot 4 257 ane 9 = he ret, 4 
1982 | =e -18.4 Sau) Sal} 3.2 Sono “ABs 7. ohh) Sine ve 
II 2.8 9.0 2.5 8 3.4 3 8.8 aA a1 a 

II! a —o54 Sal -.4 ee ele ie) ial =o ilar ss 

1V 1.8 6.3 Seal 8 VY: ie, Sieg 4.2 mt =n 
1983 | WS 308 4 3.3 7 ba 1.6 me “2. 2u2 
II iss) 17.4 Be 1.0 = 1.4 16.8 Bian ans a hiaid 

Ill 3.0 ait) 4.6 1.0 2 2.0 ={50 far ra? 1.8 
1982 NOV 2.3 28.4 5.6 sea 7 2Zne 27.6 6.1 ane =e 
DEC 2.6 17.6 (ee 1.0 1 al 17.0 6.8 a 8 
1983 JAN aa -16.0 =Gi.9 372 8 S20 =(6.8 =6.9 0 ee 
FEB 4 -4.6 ro 17:2 a} woe -5.4 s2n0 8 9 

MAR 4.7 2055 one 3.4 4.9 3.7 20.2 5.8 2.5 2.3 

APR -4.8 Ses alate) sibel shiv (f =O. 6.8 = fr, Fo oh K. 

MAY Bae See) 4.5 Da) 176 Set male 4.4 a4 2.3 

JUN 4.5 =n! 3.8 ese) 3.7 4.5 iat 3.8 ne an? 

JUL a41'50 SP sti! 1.0 -5.4 16 od is wnt mW | seit -1.4 

AUG aS fe! “iif aoc 5 mF 2.6 AE. 1 1 

SEP sie. 3 Sone ree 1 eine 15 ee eat -.4 

OCT Sieut he) Bil 1.3 =n4 230 as 4.8 0 me 

NOV KS 10.8 8 aks 4 eam 7.8 i = 8 -.7 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CA ALOGUE 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THe REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS HERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEK MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY, ™O yp a (SEE GLOSSARY) 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1 P 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 
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Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 


Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 34 8:38 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
a  INEMMLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- = PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


1979 3.1 4.1 3.5 7.6 4.2 7.4 12.9 5.4 ape 63.4 
1980 3.0 3.0 2.4 Bo 255 750 pee. 5.4 3.5 64.1 
1981 Y | Ze whey 6.8 25 y Ie 1352 5.6 3.8 64.8 
1982 I) =a mite’ 3.3 HR 11.0 18.8 8.4 46.3 64.) 
1983 Wee) 8 -.4 7.6 aC) so 19.9 9.4 10.2 64.4 
1982 I aad Sst =k? =a ART 8.9 lege 6.6 6.2 64.1 
I] 3 aso aid 4 2 10.5 17.8 8.0 17.9 64.1 
III 6 =50 =o wd 4.5 =s)\yp 1252 20.8 SBE WE ad 64.2 
IV ofl eS. 23 Sil. a ae 12.8 21.0 10.1 5.0 64.1 
1983 I rat 4 al 2.8 4 1258 20.7 9.9 E20 64.0 
II ie 1.4 ine 255 Bcd 1253 20.6 St] er 64.5 
III a qed 10 3.4 Die 11.6 19.3 woe -4.8 64.6 
IV ic || 4 es Fal #3 ia 18.8 8.8 -4.) 64.3 
1983 JAN SE) ze at he! 2 12.4 20.5 3.8 aie iak 63.8 
FEB 4 2} aa 1.6 2 1238 20.7 $.9 1.4 64.0 
MAR 3 wa 4 a 3 12.5 20.9 9.9 5 64.1 
APR 4 6 a) ot 4 12.4 Fae 9.6 ae 64.3 
MAY 4 6 38) 19 6 ese 20.8 8.6 Re 64.5 
JUN 23 #2) A) has 2 PAB 19°39 8.6 =a es 64.6 
JUL se ne v3 3,1 5 tle} pRB ac3 “05 64.8 
AUG = Fal a a -.4 2 11.6 19.3 wee Sida 64.6 
SEP aah aS 8 -2.4 8 Wes 19.0 8.9 -3.0 64.5 
OCT Sc] My?) -.4 we Fe pee 18.6 8.9 = 64.2 
NOV ae ss) Ae *) 1 ue 18.9 Brat: aut 64.3 
OEC 4 4 .2 Ved 4 Vite 18.8 Cinrd 2 64.5 
1984 JAN =e -.4 70 Tek) | Tiled 187. 8.9 7 64.2 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 35 8:38 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


“PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED _ AVERAGE 
LOOKING ___NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON “ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 

(1) (WEEKS) 

1979 836 26.0 26.9 32.6 4.4 1.4 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 865 25.8 26.9 32.0 3.9 1.8 6.2 3.2 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 B2h2 452 1.8 6.3 3.5 15.2 
1982 1314 20.9 26.2 39.1 2.6 2.3 6.6 OF 17.2 
1983 1448 19.2 23.9 46.7 2a7, 1.5 4.1 270, Di, 
1982 | 1152 2057 28.5 34.6 2.9 2.8 8.4 Dai 15.1 
1I 1266 D2 23.4 40.6 3.3 7), 5.9 2146) yee 

111 1384 2044 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 Wed 

IV 1455 19.6 27.0 42.3 ieey) Pi a ia 18.8 
1983 | 1630 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 79) 5.3 1.4 20.8 
tT 1515 17.8 19.5 51.6 3.5 1.4 eine! 2.8 23.3 

Ill 1353 94\..6 23.8 43.3 342 te 4.3 2.5 21.8 

IV 1295 21.6 27.5 43.1 2.0 102 3.5 Wea 21.4 
1983 JAN 1611 17.9 25.9 44.7 15, 2.5 ag] 1.2 19.4 
FEB 1604 14.4 25.4 49.6 1.9 Fe 5.4 iene 20.8 

MAR 1674 15.1 Daal 51.4 2.4 1.9 4.6 RAT Pde 

APR 1582 15.6 17.8 55.8 2.8 1.6 4.0 2.4 23.5 

MAY 1502 18.6 19.5 50.7 3.8 1.4 2.9 au 23.3 

JUN 1462 19.2 O451 48.5 3.8 1.3 3.1 2.0 pic es 

JUL 1415 21.5 23.2 44.0 3.3 1.5 4.9 1.6 21.5 

AUG 1375 18.0 25.7 42.9 3.3 ile 5.1 3.9 oo 

SEP 1269 25.4 22.5 43.1 350 120 Me oF) 21.8 

OCT 1253 22.9 25.8 44.0 1.9 ite ciel, 4 22.0 

NOV 1297 29\,.3 28.2 41.5 203 nee? 3.2 Aa aie 

DEC 1336 19.6 28.4 43.9 1.6 3 4.1 1.0 20.9 
1984 JAN 1473 29.3 25.9 42.0 AL a?) 1.6 4.8 ee 19.9 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 36 8:38 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 25 AND OVER 


AGES 15-24 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
ie (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


I ————————————————————— 


1979 3.4 Se STS 1229 66.2 3.0 3.7 -8.6 5.4 G24) 
1980 2.0 tai 4.1 ares 67.2 3.4 3.4 3.4 5.4 63.1 
1981 a) 4 YA VEDA! 67.7 Sia, 3.6 6.3 5.6 63.8 
1982 -4.0 = 070) 36.4 18.8 65.8 2.0 SalAd. 54.6 8.4 63.5 
1983 Se) = 7 4.3 Jel) 66.1 Zag 1.8 14.5 Sica 63.9 
1982 I =o Sond et) Wav 66.3 re 2.0 G25 6.6 63.4 
II Sine SH) 12.4 17.8 65.8 8 =aH/ 22ee 8.0 63.6 
eel =73 Sieg 16.6 20.8 65.9 Ml a0 17.8 ao 63.7 
IV came =a, ww 2s) 65.8 4 =)15) 8.5 10.1 63.6 
1983 | =ao ree a74s | 207, 65.5 4 an =2n0 veg 63.5 
I] 3 3 Soe! 20.6 66.0 1.4 1.6 =a 9.6 64.1 
II] oe ng, S62 19k 66.5 6 1.0 Soe a2 64.1 
IV Sic} 0 =3.6 18.8 65.9 re aT -4.3 8.8 63.9 
1983 JAN its Se) FI 74 20.5 65.2 eat aE fh ok 63.4 
FEB 3 al Vos! 20.7 65.6 5 4 dee 9.9 63.5 
MAR nL ae 1.0 20.9 65.7 38 ae “3 os 63.6 
APR -.4 = oth 20 Zien CEE A 1.0 Sli 96 64.0 
MAY .0 iN If 20.8 66.3 ne oe: aha 9.6 64.0 
JUN ey: 9 -4.4 1929 66.3 4 ud 9 926 64.2 
JUL 6 Wit -1.4 19:55 66.8 v2 4 =e 35 64.1 
AUG ih Sat =i 6 isis 66.4 Ail a! one Sez 64.1 
SER =A 8) eh 19.0 66.3 .0 4 =3.6 3) 64.0 
OcT Sateat ae oe 18.6 65.7 =i .0 th 8.9 63.8 
NOV 2 Si] ov Heme 65.9 2 4 2120 [Sef 63.8 
DEC ve is ae 18.8 66.1 4 4 HE 8.7 64.0 
1984 JAN Sal i Saks 18.7 65.8 Cs -.4 21 8.9 63.8 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 37 8:38 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 

LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 

FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 

(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1979 4.0 Sa -4.9 2H 61.0 4.4 a! =5,8 18) 45.0 
1980 3.0 is Ais) 12.6 62.6 5.8 6.4 Sak) 6.5 46.4 
1981 6 1.0 = ial 12s3 63.2 6.3 Gant a0 6.7 48.1 
1982 HE) =i felo 28.0 16.1 62.3 Jing & ELT 8.8 48.5 
1983 a) PhS, 4.5 17.0 62.8 4.8 4.0 13.4 3.6 49.6 
1982 I malig SPA AD, 4.3 Tien 62.4 =) aryl S29 ges 48.1 
II tev, -2.4 oie Ute”? 62.2 1.3 372 2.0 Ba 48.4 

III -.4 SEE, 16.7 17.8 62.2 1.0 3 8.2 Nhe 48.6 

IV raat cal eae 17.8 62.4 of a2 7.0 S29) 48.8 
1983 I =a 70) an Viet 62.6 1.4 od! 4.0 10.2 49.2 
II Si 0 gh) 17.6 62.9 Urol Phe aoe 9.7 49.7 

II] al 522 -6.2 16.6 63.1 ot 2 oG.a) a3 49.8 

1M =A Nts Sin -3.4 16.2 62.5 “id ao Sa tf Lhe 49.9 
1983 JAN cit -.4 -.4 17.6 62.5 st) te {0 TOmi 49.1 
FEB we 2 4 17.6 62.7 4 4 8 10.1 49.2 

MAR Ses -.4 8 17.8 62.7 4 a ail 10.3 49.3 

APR 2 tt! aed, ois 17.8 62.5 1.0 dine Some og 49.7 

MAY 7 5 ee We 63.0 Pa 4 SYiRy) Lod 49.6 

JUN ) 8 Set 17.2 63.1 Je) 6 hike) 97.5 49.8 

JUL 4 We? -3.4 16.6 63.5 on, 3 Hi heed 9.4 49.8 

AUG 4 P18) “6 hay) 16.4 63.0 a, 3 .0 9.4 49.8 

SEP 0 el, 1.8 16.7 62.9 ay 4 mil Sy) S52 49.8 

OCT Ant! =a 74.) 16.4 62.5 axe he ri: Siz 49.6 

NOV le! =a) S59?) Bie 62.3 6 7 S58! ral 49.9 

DEC sl 4 ao 16.2 62.7 sl! 6 tine oz 504 
1984 JAN =o SO 1.4 16.5 62.5 Sn. Si! 1.4 I 50.0 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 38 8:38 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


eee Eee 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 


SS Ee 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 


(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1979 Ba0 pd =Sid, 132 dave Quant 2.8 siiQ 4.5 81.0 
1980 152 6 358, 13h. 71.8 2.0 thas) 6.8 4.8 80.7 
1981 4 =f 3.6 14.1 PRE 231 2.0 4.4 4.8 80.5 
1982 = 50 -12.8 42.1 Zak teal 69.3 At et 70.6 832 fase 
1983 Seb =si 2 4.2 22.4 69.2 ae, 38 15.0 372 3. 
1982 1 aoe =3.6 6.9 17.4 70.1 8) 2 14.9 6.1 Fr) 
II i it ES 14.2 746) 69.4 4 oi Ve} 23.2 Me 79.6 
ee! =e 4/8 16.5 2350 6925 70 coe a 24.9 Se 79.8 
IV rt) aac) a PRESSES 69,1 .0 aot 9.4 10.2 79.4 
1983 1 silhe} ake @ = Sel Pai 68.4 ted 4 = Sigg 9.6 78.8 
I] “if, 1,0 = Zan 6951 Wz ae) 4 S25 1330 
III 6 740h -§.2 pa lf 69.8 4 29 -4.0 oo Vane 
IV = es = ats aes AE) 4 69.2 A 6 -6.8 a3 78.8 
1983 JAN cae”: .0 Ova 23 se 68.0 Se ma -6.1 9.6 78.6 
FEB ao .0 2.0 23.5 68.4 ak 4 eR, Dadi 78.8 
MAR na al he 237 68.7 Be: ab wifi 9.6 78.9 
APR Shy) =4)a\6) 1.4 24.1 68.4 = 6 rate! 9.4 ree 
MAY 1.4 2.4 Shes) 23.4 69.5 oe AP lips iat EWE, 
JUN a ol. =51.0 ALE: 69.4 73 we Zefa Fae 78.4 
JUL 8 1.0 .0 22.1 70.0 32 4 lies “pay 13:5 
AUG -.4 aces Sif: 218 69.8 staal) 4S: shes Siz 792 
SEP at) Be | -4.7 21.0 69.6 = 4 =4,9 es 735.0 
OcT =Aind San Om 20.6 68.8 = 3) sie -1.4 8.6 78.8 
NOV 8 Saf 4.5 21.4 69.4 .0 eH era 8.5 Leah 
DEC Sel 2 ei) Ph he? 69.4 xe ne. .0 8.5 78.8 
1984 JAN ind 0 -3.4 20.6 69.0 So) ref 225 arf 78.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


FEB ao, 1984 TABUE 39 8:38 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


ee 


1979 4.2 4.9 5.8 ac) 1.6 Te] ye 4.0 fied Sn 
1980 ine 1.6 SoA te otal 4.0 a Tee 10.3 Soa 
1981 29 2.0 Tied 0 4.3 Siw mith 2.6 BZ o Sans 
1982 irs els i Sea =9710 =8.3 Sa Sejale) cave) fae 4 
1983 at) Pee xJii/ =23 25}, 37) os end! at KZ K wat 
1982 I =a aol 1374] <7) mame =n S48) rit, 1.4 Hi: 
I] AVAL) -4.0 SORE: me Af = oneal i) ~32 Tf “3 ne 
Ill ais Edie Ov) Ore Scits =i eae th Sah) -4.0 6 
IV 5 Fede) a3 seal a2) “es GL, ined 2.8 1.0 
1983 I 6 ae RS) .0 Shift) 6 SN 8 2.6 ae 
Il hes 1.6 Sil 1.2 2.0 eae = 1.6 ac 1.8 
Ill 1.0 2.0 if Be Vi 8 a 48 1.9 aa 
IV zo) 8 Sate ts 2.1 =e Ae: Sihaly 3 2.8 ys 
1983 JAN 52 .0 Chet) nas) Some 1 Sans ane: Zan y 
FEB 7 ae Dine -.4 ton 4 ae 4 Zk ae, 
MAR a oe) 1.4 4 ri) 3 .0 6 sal) 4 
APR 6 Ae: 4 es ead 9 6 1.4 rie: 8 
MAY 4 ee lap 73 oo 0 .0 ets Sit a 
JUN ae A eal A = UZ 4 =? eet 7 1S 8 
JUL 4 13 a) 6 tet 4 2.6 ad 1.0 .0 
AUG ne a Niage al =o 1 Soy 3 ioe a 
SEP af 4 ea 250 A) 3 iy’? 4 1.0 oy: 
OcT =e ae) aie ei 5K ne VAY a ae .0 
NOV a we Vint ar, =e 1 hi 3 1.8 sire 
DEC 4 10 -.4 4 = ) i} a Rit at 
1984 JAN aa a ba <1) ii PA. “4.1 ete =1,6 1.6 She =. 6 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 40 11:55 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND HOURS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPORT - FINANCE, 
PRIMARY ATION, INSURANCE 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNICA- TRADE AND OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND REAL SERVICES 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE Artes ESTATE (1) 


1978 2.0 +h te 1.6 aS 2n9 1.0 3.8 3.4 2.8 
1875 So aoe (ane: Sag) 6.7 =He Zeal Bh, Pas) Se 
1980 PEM) =e, 7.6 el 4 sana heZs 2.8 2.6 209 Sd, 
1981 3.4 P43 1.8 ee 4.3 4.0 8 Ae. Salt 4.6 
1982 SEES -10.4 SalSia7, Ogu ome -.4 aed —Siae ic ies 
1981 IV aes Sha. =o =O = EI55! ne) 1.0 =e nia 4 
1982 I ate =3 1 ha Sete Phe || 7,5) ar sei) 6 .0 
ae aa sal) -7.4 =3.8 Bons ral -1.4 Sard a2 8 
III =e ina = 10) = 2a -4.4 =F ho (2) -1.4 2a Si Se) 
IV = thet! -3.4 Sh ae Sl 1 aie ike = Tots = 2iat Sri} =u 
1983 I aie 20 4 me =p) i) xe 6 0 set) sk 
I] 1.0 2.8 =50 3.6 Mee) 4 B83 Se at 29 
III 6 1.8 tisk) lest 2a 2 =) aa tes ae 
1982 NOV ot) Sc oe) ik) atl Sats 0 1.0 ad Sts a 
DEC aa =f) =O =e) ane Soi .0 .0 ca ie 
1983 JAN aS “9 AX WZ ho ie) =r re -.4 me 
FEB 4 a) 3.0 10 = ris 2 MP oe: S 56) 
MAR ny a = oi6 eS =o 6 1.0 teal a GB 
APR 1 ee) 1,4 Wee) lea ain = Wi 2 Seto) 0 340 
MAY 4 4 = WeX9) aul Sat 5 Sits ral ae a 
JUN a os .0 6 3.4 ree Sate 6 le) Sele 
JUL aaa 6 eek) ne Wa? Stk Te a4. ay =e7h 
AUG 6 6 S08) 6 eae 6 4 ae a & 
SEP ai ne dats 4 eal 9 6 sé! ae hea 
OCT .0 = 52 a6 57 bed! 1 .0 .0 =) “3 
NOV ak) ol eo 319) al / ae ell | 8 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


FEB 3, 1984 TABLE 41 11:55 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 Wet 4.4 Seals) et iho tf uo 
1979 29 ane dies SEO Sy 24 
1980 Ute -4.0 ine if nts She@ tt 
1981 2h, Onn Sing 6 ere ab 
1982 149) Sets St hOne Se) SH eaek) -6.6 
1981 II ofl 17), 10) 4 eas et 4 
Ill Cah) SO ihe ti liad SE fes(0) Sic) 
IV aot! oh .2 =2ies api ght ais 
1982 I S250 Sot = erin et! =2)16 
II =P 7) -8.8 athe Ji Sue -4.6 irae, 
II] -2.4 tel -11.4 Oh A 3770) Aas 
IV Sane =157,.0 Woe) = G0 =6 32 =259 
1983 I =B HELA! = h3 4 a ae 
1982 MAR =a! ne es = 8 = =5 
APR = 10 -6.0 Sha) See = a0 “154 
MAY eile Sno ail a | Set <3 
JUN Sait) het ipa ile! iter! =a 
JUL Te 4.8 =A sno = reat ve 
AUG =o) 2.8 -4.2 =} cle) aaa 0 
SEP he (9) 1.6 eal ihot! seat =235 
OCT Nhat, =o 6 Pas: eli =170 
NOV =.4 =f), =e cals Std) KZ 
DEC =o: aa =k =o eat =a 
1983 JAN Se Rilo tee) Wee Tal 28 
FEB ne’ salieao 3) 4 4 3 
MAR ro Stok) = 2 o and ic) =e 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, 


STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 


EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 


(1 
(2 
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LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
a eer re TRANS POR es Rene 
COMMUNITY 
TATION ee a eT eee FINAN 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- icueanct eae 
TION TION & TOTAL HKHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


ee 


1978 -10.6 Wo 2.4 sink! 3.9 2.3 4.3 
1979 ee aa? aa) Hoh, 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 coe aya she ha) Bt 1.4 4.6 
1981 Dias 5 1.9 3 2.5 one 6.4 
1982 Sia =2)3 =U =A! &39 a? “2.0 
1981 I] bat: Ses 6 ae, 6 Ay 1.4 
III ods = 9 at SA at 1.6 he 
IV AG 125 = ne Sat me 8 1.6 
1982 | S250 =59 4h.) -4.4 S2e0 6 =m 
I] -10.4 = bah Cura Eth | sad a 0 =4i3 
IIl Ae “es HOM ie = 20 Sate ch Se 
IV =e =i. 6 ope! -2.4 Sire Sd o2y0 
1983 I =855 =e ae ala! 4 ics qie5 
1982 MAR aes Salat: ae ate =) -.4 =e 
APR =2°6 il Si = 10 2h) .0 =a 
MAY SOno mien) aah -1.4 1 mgt nick. 
JUN 1.4 all Sats) soit mes So 2 
JUL =15.4 FI Sst) = aN PM = to iri 
AUG <i =n itt Sats Che sk? ane 
SEP PES ars Salil an let, ahd. se Ora, sick? 
OCT ne Sh) Shale =.8 ae ~ he, =Tee 
NOV Sie Wd =o -.4 =, she 3 
DEC =104 ra! a ie 4 ay =26 
1983 JAN =572 226 3] =o a2 Sica <0 
FEB =A\26 0 a oat =i 7 wri 
MAR = Dae x2 ay oao 4 ms 4, aA 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 
Fee 3, 1984 TABLE 43 11:55 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 


MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 ae ong aed 
1979 EISE: Ue hat Hele Bhine 14.2 7.6 
1980 148.1 8.0 hed 26.4 10.4 Bot 
1981 14.8 10.0 3.8 ae 13.8 18.8 
1982 =.8 as) =B.3 3.5 Bit ah Fi 
1984, By 2.0 Ei 15.0 4.2 1.3 1.9 
1982 I sae shat! Sy) 4.4 =e at 
I] = 24 be 1 Vea edie Sal =1072 
II] Path 35-6 Sty ac -6.4 willing =75 0 
IV a7. 4.0 EBs ic) eh 8.8 
1983 I 1.8 -2.4 12.8 ins 3.0 a 
I] 4.4 2.8 3.8 4.7 5.6 ad 
II] XG! 1.3 Sats Aa if ony, 1-5 
1982 OCT 3 =ho -.4 3 ales) Tea 
NOV co io =i},y ila) AE. =. 
DEC 1.0 4.7 Sod 1.0 het) -15'0 
1983 JAN 8 See 16.7 =254 ah 127 
FEB te =o ta) tins ia -7o 
MAR 4 .0 attay) a 52 =e 
APR ane =h2 252 3.0 2.3 1.8 
MAY 125 4.1 She 74 iC Zo -154 
JUN 2a: 1.6 lis ao 2.3 Sur 
JUL 159 =1h3 1.0 haus 2.4 P Ag 
AUG =12 af Doe 3.4 eihig ae a. 
SEP =m 3.8 1.0 Aicst at =2te 
OCT =e =250 nL 6 a =253 


SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


a ee UEEUUEISEIE SE EIEIEIEI NESSES SSSR 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 

TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN HORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1978 Sys 9.7 Usk, eas 10.4 9.8 8.7 Tinie Sed 616.1 
1979 12.4 13.3 isnt TOR 7, ai) 8.8 1237 11.2 12.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 1353 15.6 ioral 14.3 13.6 359 Tad 748.0 
1981 14.9 1369 1320 1525 16.1 BRK 14.9 21.3 15.4 73959 
1982 Lite 12..3 3.8 ine T2iee 14.5 Tot 3,9 7.4 482.9 
1981 IV Sint Yeon ane Zee 2.4 PAG sid 2a0 EY f 465.3 
1982 I 2.6 1.6 ie 4.2 30 3.4 aC. 2n9 1.8 214.2 
1B Zire 3.8 ne! Wee Pd fs 3.4 Av 4 6 544.2 
III 1a | aie, Sen 8 Ue Sno ain 1.0 70 765.8 
IV Zane 1.6 6 Shui 20 AK, AS 1.6 133 407.6 
1983 1 es oh le Safe Shee) 1x8 4 Bal 8 Ta lel 
I] 201 ipat re 2051, Jo 73.1 2.8 ies Zao 274.5 
III Vad 1.6 Paates 3.8 dio 8 2,3 2.6 2.4 
1982 OCT m2 S2oe) Sed} ee a9 oll 73 ae iP: 332.0 
NOV Lig) 2.0 5 us 6 a2 4 6 4 627.2 
DEC 2.0 3-1] “ 2.6 hots 1.4 ea! Woe ig? 263.5 
1983 JAN =20 5},.19) 10 =3r) 23.4 Se mai Sa = iO 451.4 
FEB nts al cree =a =) ent >i = awl at 1600.3 
MAR Za8 ag c) .0 4.1 1.8 135 Weld Ve 20157 
APR nt) = Si bn 1.4 = 15 ete 4 75 4 287.1 
MAY hea] 1 ol ba) tes 8 gz fog! 1,43 249.0 
JUN Ted 4 2.0 lea ota Us 1a? ies Tae 287.3 
JUL a -.4 ob) Ze res rts) 3G y/ 6 278.7 
AUG a) al 34 4 6 af 0 =i} 0 
SEP oo 1.6 oe 8 ) rit 6 no 6 
OCT ma aK! Ae ilela) sat 6 dW oe a 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES, 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
1978 40.5 38.6 39.4 37.8 37.4 35.8 41.8 
1979 41.1 38.6 3oies Sil) 37.8 36.3 42.3 
1980 40.8 38.3 Soni <li! & (GL) 36.1 41.7 
1981 40.4 38.3 39.1 37.6 37.3 36.1 41.6 
1982 39.6 Ei ole) 38n2 36.8 36.6 Sona 40.8 
1981 IV 40.0 38.1 38.7 37.4 37.0 35ng 41.6 
1982 | 40.5 37.8 38.5 37.2 36.8 35.4 41.1 
I] 39.8 37.5 Sone 36.8 Sera 34.6 40.7 
III 3954 Sis Sino S18 U 36.4 35.0 40.4 
IV Song S/ie 38.0 36.7 36.9 ES 41.1 
1983 I Slave Sie Soa sO 36.6 kha 40.0 
I] 38.6 38.2 337) 37.4 36.7 35.9 40.1 
II] 39.1 38.6 39.6 37.6 37.0 36.2 41.2 
1982 NOV 38.8 37.2 37.6 36.8 36.6 Soa 40.1 
DEC Shel ars Si Pa 38.4 36.7 SJ) 3527 43.0 
1983 JAN 38.1 37.6 38.3 36.9 37.1 35.8 40.7 
FEB 36.9 yf 8) 38.7 36.9 36.7 3550) 3957 
MAR 37.9 38.0 39.0 KE) 35.9 34.8 39.8 
APR 38.7 38.2 Boat Si 36.8 3528 40.4 
MAY 38.6 38.2 39511 Site 36.4 35.8 39.8 
JUN 38,3 38.3 Soe 37.4 36.8 36.1 40.2 
JUL 38.4 38.4 Son2 Suis b 3720 3673 41.2 
AUG 39),9 38.7 Scag S26 36.9 36.2 41.3 
SEP 38.8 38.7 SEY 37.6 3h20 36.1 41.0 
OCT 3901 SBih Soa7 koe 36.5 Sono 40.6 
NOV 33.0 38.8 39.8 Sie 36.7 35.6 40.5 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


COMMUNITY, 

TOTAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE, BUSINESS & 
Peta FACTURING  TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE INSURANCE & PERSONAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.3 7.6 oy 
1979 8.7 10.7 11.4 8.9 8.5 3.0 a's oF He ye 
1980 10.1 12.2 11.7 10.0 9.2 11.6 10.7 7.9 11.9 9.3 
1981 11.9 11.8 14.0 12.1 12.9 12.1 10.9 9.4 16.2 11.2 
1982 10.0 7.3 13.9 10.6 ae 12.8 10.0 6.9 10.3 11.0 
1981 IV 2.7 5.1 3.5 a3 1.8 4.0 2.7 14 ; 
1982 1 2.9 eT75 4.7 2.9 1.0 3.0 a% 1.8 7 sa 
II 1.8 3 2.4 2.1 5 3.3 1.4 1.8 1.9 1.9 
III 16 4.0 2.9 1.9 2.4 1.7 1.4 11 2.5 1.4 
IV 2.4 6.3 a9 1.8 5.2 3.2 1.6 2.2 4.2 1.9 
1983 I 9 3 “1,1 1.8 8 1.0 3 6 =A 7 
II 2.1 4.2 3.0 its a 2.3 1.0 1.0 9,3 13 
11 1.7 2.5 1.9 2.0 3 cha 1.2 2.2 2.4 -.3 
1982 NOV ei =14 3 iG =, 9 9 8 1.8 2 
DEC 2.0 14.2 2.1 138 3.7 2.7 1.0 ‘9 1.2 14 
1983 JAN ~1 3 -8.3 “2.6 0 -1.4 en “2 ie) -2.2 oy 
FEB 3 1.9 1,5 7 2 2 ‘0 =n 4 i 
MAR ‘8 =4\4 2.5 ‘4 % 8 5 1.4 5 a 
APR i, a 11 6 1.5 8 ‘5 ae 1:5 2 
MAY a 1.4 9 5 a4 7 =e 7 1.4 6 
JUN ‘8 ‘8 4 af 6 ei 8 3 1.2 1.3 
JUL 3 2.8 3 ‘8 “8 1.5 =.4 6 6 -2.8 
AUG 7 =4.2 1.4 7 ‘4 1] 1.2 1.4 ‘5 0 
SEP 4 -1.5 2 ‘4 “29 a5 1.0 ‘8B 3 4.3 
OCT of =a 1 123 4 he 4 4 4 + 7 
NOV ‘5 -2.7 -.6 1.2 bas ‘0 = 6 3 6 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LI OF THE CONTRACT(1 EMPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUSE WITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES Soe i INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
2 (2) (2) 


1978 7.0 ee 6.7 6.2 5.8 Us?) a? ee 6.7 326761 
1973 8.2 ax 8.3 7.4 Jiu dix 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 S)0) 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 ies 10.8 303623 
1981 i2i43 abe) 13.1 Sor 9.4 10.2 13.5 13.8 13.3 223904 
1982 3.9 373 10.6 7.8 7.6 ore 10.8 10.6 10.7 285551 
1981 IV 1257 ee 14.0 Sin 9.6 MPR 13759 13.8 14.1 178110 
1982 1 AED | 11.4 12.7 10.7 10.8 8.8 12.9 13.1 12.9 234405 
I] 1271 4.3 D2 ier Tee 1 11.8 12.8 Mee 13.0 291960 
III B.7 lis 10.0 6.2 5.8 On2 10.2 10.2 10:4 261620 
IV 6.8 6.6 7.0 3.0 2.8 Jin Tine pes 7.0 354220 
1983 | 4.5 520) 4.2 .0 1.6 a 6.5 6.0 6.9 593100 
ut 359 5.0 3.0 mel a2 1.0 he cle -! 5.9 338350 
II] aia <j 71 Se) ch 4.0 Pht nd 6.0 5.6 159785 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 

(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 

(2) INCLUDES HIGHRAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1979 Bia Tee | 7.0 oro Bit a 6.8 TSA 3.8 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 ibe dt 12.8 10.0 8.5 11.3 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 Tel 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 Teg 1.0 The 14.1 10.6 8.7 1058 19.8 
1983 5.8 37 6.8 4.0 520 5.9 6.5 12.6 128 
1982 I 29 1.8 3.0 4 ee | Zeit hie 252 5.0 
I] on 4.1 2.6 2e8 33a 3.6 Zon 361 4.9 
II] 2a 2 18 2u3 8 13 252 2.5 4:3 2uf 
IV 1.6 = V0 2.8 vines) 1.6 1.6 Panes 4.2 2.4 
1983 J 6 4 ER. ot Fn 1.6 Ee 33 Yr! 
11 1.4 252 1.0 23,1 ar Ded 1.4 2.9 6 
II] 6 Js as aL 3.6 ey Paes 2.8 6.0 
1V 2) al 1.4 xo ane. ad .4 4.4 sa 
1982 DEC 0 aa 4 .0 aan 2 ats ‘3 ari’ 
1983 JAN e.3 AY: at ree, =e 4 a2: W -1.4 
FEB 4 6 os 2.8 ie My Vad “5 =234 
MAR 1.0 ae 7a 110 3.2 6 ne! 4 8.5 
APR .0 1.0 3 4 aes ) ao 8 -4.6 
MAY ne 1.6 .0 1 “ih ae: 4 rf 2.0 ~354 
JUN asd ie ae 1 5.3 .0 ne 3 Si 
JUL 4 6 ao a8 25 a) 1.4 2 8 
AUG ae =u 8 5 A ae se) 8 8 
SEP .0 Sele) we 3 =a 4 Re 2.4 ae: 
OCT 6 na mel 5 = TWA ia od 2.2 =t50 
NOV .0 ak) ul 3 ma eS lk 4 729 
DEC .3 4 Ac) oe ue = a4 .0 6 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 

ieee) 100.4 102.0 103.5 3230 101.6 102.8 Soe 82.1 
1980 100.3 100.1 105.0 G50 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 Saag oes 
1982 96.8 101.6 95n2 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1983 94.9 102.5 SES) 102.2 100.9 See, 110.9 110.1 
1982 1 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.3 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
II 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 Seg 3725 102.5 108.1 

IIl 97.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 SEIS) 98.0 104.6 108.7 

IV 95.0 102.4 94,4 102.9 Oona 98.6 107.3 108).5 

1983 I 94.8 102.9 s3a0) 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 109.0 
II 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 108.1 

Ill 94.9 102.0 93772 103.2 100.7 oGlow 111.0 112.8 

IV 94,2 102.6 Sor 102.9 100.5 98.7 114.9 110.6 

1982 DEC 94.7 102.6 94.4 103.1 100.2 98.2 107.7 109.4 
1983 JAN ESS 103.0 92.5 102755 100.9 98.2 108.2 108.2 
FEB So 102.9 94.7 101.1 101.1 S90 108.3 105.5 

MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 S873 107.6 113.3 

APR 95.0 103.0 95.0 100.9 101.6 98.5 108.5 108.0 

MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 39°53 101.8 93.0 110.3 104,0 

JUN $534 101.8 Sano 103.4 100.7 98.2 110.1 112, 3 

JUL 95.6 101.7 LES (8 103.5 100.8 Oo 2 109.8 112.7 

AUG 95:.0 101.9 S35) 103.5 100.4 997.0 110.2 113.0 

SEP 94,1 102.4 S3ine 102.6 100.8 99.3 112.8 112,7 

OCT $4.5 102.5 Ooi 101.6 100.4 98.9 114.7 110.8 

NOV 94.0 102.6 3355 101.8 100.8 99.0 115.2 109.8 

DEC 94.1 102.6 S229 102.6 100.3 $8.2 114.8 12 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


19793 ae) 10.6 9.6 8.8 toe! tea HSS, 9.0 
1980 10.2 Tiro 10.9 aay 12.1 8.2 10.0 oT 
1981 1270 1351 9.4 8.0 16.0 ie Ten 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 11.6 12.9 11.8 9.8 
1983 Sete) 5.4 4,0 4.5 6.3 6.5 6.4 556 
1982 | Paes oe) 4 6 2.8 3.4 ed pay 
II bea <as: a) 2.8 4.3 Pail 2.8 2.8 
8! Phale ede! 20 ite Cael 2.6 eh ea 
IV 1.6 te 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 PANE: AS 
1983 I 6 oe 7 “i als 8 af ay | 
II 1.4 1.6 aull 18 ALG) Wels, hey’ A) 
II] Vl 1.8 a 4 2.6 1.4 1.8 ieee 
IV & wh 1.6 iS ao) 1.0 he eat 
1982 DEC 0 61) mit d Say es 37 0 
1983 JAN Se =o) 51] 2). 3G) a Pci) ey: 
FEB 4 4 4 Zio .0 ao io 8 
MAR 1.0 1.6 4 les ad =o ses a 
APR .0 So: fe S4. SoS .3 aos 4 
MAY 3) 3 am i 4 4 Sol etl 
JUN fee. UW =a) 1 2ias) Ste) 1.4 a 
JUL 4 4 Zt ae) nd a0 4 
AUG ae 4 ae 6 13 of 6 ae] 
SEP .0 rail 3 4 Ss a oS ac 
OCT 6 5 4 4) 6 st 4 8 
NOV .0 0 Ved 0 =6 oh 2 x 
DEC a3 3 ol =a) ae st 3c! a2 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS TOTAL TOTAL 

AL DURABLES SEMIS NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 S52 102.7 Song 101.7 
1980 939.4 102.8 104.1 97.0 100.9 Soi 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 S}0 8) 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.3 SS 
1983 98.4 S37 95720 101.2 102.5 101.5 99.0 
1982 I Joeo 97.4 S70 ERIE) 101.7 100.9 93.3 
ae Soir 95.4 SBbe/ 101.1 101.4 100.6 Soe 
III 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 RECS. 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 39.0 
1983 | 98.2 94.4 Sms 100.4 102.8 101.5 Sorat 
II 98.4 93.7 S57 101.0 102.5 101.3 S92 
II] 98.6 929 94.5 102.0 102.3 101.5 98.7 
IV 98.4 $36 94.5 101.4 102.5 101.7 98.9 
1982 DEC 98.3 94.5 95.8 100.3 102.7 101.6 i} Tae) 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 94.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 CE ld) 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 ESIAE, 103.1 101.4 cE halt 
MAR 98.5 94.0 96.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 938i 94,2 96.1 100.4 102.6 101.5 oot 
MAY 98.3 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 S9nb 
JUN 98.6 S205 95.0 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 
JUL 98.6 Sd 94.3 102.2 102.2 101.4 ERNE Y) 
AUG 98.6 o2e9 94.4 102.0 102.3 101.4 9857, 
SEP 98.5 O31 94.8 101.7 102.4 101.8 98.7 
OCT 98.4 9255 94.7 101.7 102.4 101.6 98.9 
NOV 98.4 94.0 94,7 101.1 102.5 101.8 99.0 
DEC 98.4 Eki! 94.1 101.4 102.4 101.8 98.8 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 52 1:40 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEM1-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


eS 


1978 6.7 ag 4.93 4.9 10.5 (ee) 8.3 
1979 10.3 3.3 8.2 ey 10.4 8.4 o.7 
1980 uae. 1 10.8 8.4 a es 12.0 10.1 13.0 
1981 10.6 11.6 8.8 128 14.9 11.2 14.2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 12.3 
1981 IV a2 Ziad 2.0 1.4 2.3 2.3 1.0 
1982 I 2.0 2.9 6 1.6 x 4 3.0 4.1 
II A) 2.8 Lee 1.4 dan Ein: 252 
II] 2.4 2.8 1,2 Line oles anZ 3.1 
IV a) es ae 5 1,4 2a 2.8 
1983 I 1.6 9 1.0 Te i 1.4 te 
I] 15.0, shar! at ios 1.6 18 2.6 
II] 1.4 1.4 9 5 iS d 1.8 a 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 53 1:40 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 

1978 94.0 78.2 81.4 101.3 100.3 114.6 
1979 SHEL 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 82.2 102.2 STi Mad 
1981 o356 LIAS 80.2 106.2 98.2 VAS) 
1982 94.2 70.9 ifs 107.8 93.6 121.4 
1981 IV o352 130 78.8 106.4 WRG! 118.6 
1982 I Seo kets 78.1 107.0 ees 120.5 
I] 94.4 TiN IE 108.3 99'°5 120.8 
III 94.5 70.5 76.8 108.1 100.3 Tie 

IV 94.4 70.0 76.7 OR) 100.7 1227.9 

1983 I 93.8 69.6 76.5 106.4 100.6 122.3 
I] 94.0 69.4 YAS 3) 107.0 TONG 124.2 

II! 94.3 69.3 76.2 107.6 101.8 123.7 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 54 1:40 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT ome aes s- -POnis i a 
— TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL  & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 

1978 8.6 7.6 7.0 11.4 8.4 8.8 13.2 353 
1979 8.5 raz 9.4 10.1 19.0 ES. 13.9 14.4 
1980 9.2 5.2 11,9 10.4 15.6 16.6 15.2 16.9 
1981 11.2 9.5 (18 11.6 7.1 6.0 10.9 10.5 
1982 Ta 2.8 9.5 7.2 2.5 5 4.3 2.0 
1981 IV 2.3 a 3.5 2.5 3.0 oui -.2 -.8 
1982 1 1.6 te 1.8 1.6 -.7 -1.6 1.8 1.6 
I 1.5 6 1.8 1.9 -.5 -1.4 a -1.3 
IT] 9 “1.5 2.0 Me: yi na 2.4 2.5 
IV 6 .0 4 3 2.5 2.7 -1.4 -2.4 
1983 1 2 5 a .6 -2.5 -3.1 -1.4 -2.4 
11 6 -.5 1.0 .6 6 5 -1.4 -2.3 
Il 5 a 1.4 3 2 -4 1.8 2.3 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BEB 2p 1904 TABLE 55 1:40 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1978 110.8 120.7 98.0 $3.0 108.5 108.5 101.9 102.8 
1979 112.8 121.8 350 Sil 110.3 Te 108.1 109.1 
1980 MAAS 119.0 S70 97.0 118.9 122.6 VET 113.2 
1981 alin i256 98,2 $6.2 2329 128.8 11559 119.2 
1982 108.2 111.5 Sky Sinz 120.0 123.4 116.2 Toil 
1981 IV Uli pele 11351 98.5 ed 123.8 128.3 115.4 118.2 
1982 I 110.1 112.1 98.0 S607 22h 127.4 116.6 190 
II 109.6 isis SEG 97.5 120.4 Eh) Midas 12h 
ITI 107.9 Wier 93.8 S76 118.4 121.4 7 32 120.0 
lV 105.2 103.0 100.1 97.0 118.2 Palas! 113.3 115.3 
1983 I 103.3 107.7 skye 96.1 114.4 116.4 1255 114.2 
II 102.0 106.3 S392 96.1 TAT. Vt 7 110.5 TIHOVS 
IT] 100.1 102.2 98.8 94.4 109.8 110.3 110.4 110.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 56 1:40 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OTAL FOOD AN OBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTIN WOOD FURNITURE PA 
MANUF AC- BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


1979 14.5 1 ae 8.4 11.5 25.0 12.2 10.0 ick 13. 
1980 135 10.7 1 BA? 16.3 23 12.8 8.8 we 12.0 15:7 
1981 10.2 8.9 ike: 10.6 6.8 11,9 8.4 x 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 a teno 725 3.8 3.6 59:5 e270 $2 3.6 
1983 355 3.5 8.8 is aS 7 ee 10.9 4.2 =arl 
1982 I 1.4 1.3 1.0 2ae oh a2 2.0 ee) , y 
II 1,3 3.6 1.0 ie age 4 1.0 1.8 oe 3 
III 8 8 4.2 4) aa ¥ 1.0 A} 135 = 150 
IV 5) = id 31 Pil 1. a, Sts! a 6 -3.6 
1983 | at hay i] Si] 4 2 Lede Get ape =r 
Gt ies 2 4.3 aE 1.0 a FU 8.4 1.0 a7 
II] a) atl Tif mie G2. V2 a =1e5 1.4 1.4 
IV 4 i aed it ic 6 4 ate, 4 vee 
1982 DEC 3 4 .0 -.4 6 .0 i, 361 a ¢' 
1983 JAN BL 4 .0 cae “4 3 8 ae a = 170 
FEB ea 9 mil vs ae ww itaes aK a oa ot 
MAR 6 cami .0 1.0 and 5 5 3 6 0 
APR a) ai 3.4 4 3) <3 .0 15 ai. aS 
MAY aS a iit 4 ali a 4 6.3 .0 wit 
JUN 4) na ah a: 4 ae ey aid tt om 
JUL 4 3 0 .0 9 wtf <7 0 4 1.1 
AUG 3 ino 0 =e ne 3 See -4.8 4 i 
Nag sl 4 os +4 5 ne oy =oin0 i 0 
OCT #4 at Se ve = 63) a eat .0 ort 6 
NOV .0 2 sie) =i 4 .0 a teks me 6 
DEC 4 6 .0 .0 6 P ic | 17, 4d A 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 57 1:40 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 


BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
1979 106.4 faes ice) 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95:9 110.0 
1980 103.7 71.8 82.0 ages 82.5 CWéewh 9970 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 Van | 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 74.8 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 Shit 109.9 
1983 102.0 78.7 82.0 3373 80.4 65.8 88.6 98.5 102.9 
1982 I 100.9 lane 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 SI. 112.8 
I] 102.6 Yeas Bad 94.0 81.6 66.1 S279 Nat 111.6 
IT] 102.7 75.4 83.4 S37 81.6 66.3 82.6 Wet 109.7 
Iv 101.6 77.4 83.1 S2z5 81.3 BSc 82.2 98.0 105.5 
1983 | 102.1 aE 82.4 S3ns 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.0 
I] 101.8 79.4 82.4 92.8 80.1 65.7 S2m0 98.0 102.2 
Ill 101.7 hae 81.8 sho 80.3 65.6 90.4 98.6 102.7 
IV 102.4 78.8 81.5 S3n6 80.5 65.6 85.1 98.6 103.6 
1982 DEC 101.6 Th sO 82.7 93:5 81.1 65.8 83.9 98.0 104.5 
1983 JAN 101.9 ins 82.4 oS 07, Silaz 66.2 86.0 98.5 103.3 
FEB 102.6 77.4 82.3 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.1 
MAR 101.9 Tie 82.7 S257 80.6 66.2 87.2 98.6 102.6 
APR 102.0 1901 82.5 92.6 80.3 65.8 88.0 98.0 102.4 
MAY 101.8 79.6 82.4 92.8 80.0 G5 a7 Som 37,6 102.0 
WUN 101.6 IAS 82.3 92:3 80.0 65.5 96.3 98.4 102.1 
JUL 101.0 79.3 82.0 93.4 80.2 65.7 95.0 98.5 102.8 
AUG 101.8 79.1 81.6 93.4 80.2 65.4 90.2 98.6 102.6 
SEP 102.3 has Cie KIA 80.5 65.6 85.8 98.7 102.7 
OCT 102.2 fie! 81.7 93.4 80.6 65.5 85.6 98.7 103.2 
NOV 102.4 78.6 81.6 93.6 80.5 65.8 84.3 oF 7 103.8 
DEC 102.6 78.4 81.3 33).9 80.4 65.5 85.3 98.5 103.9 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 58 1:40 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- PETROLEUM CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES PRODUCTS METALLIC AND COAL MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT- 
MINERALS (1) URING URING 


ee 


1979 24.6 12.4 10.6 Mesa? 9.8 Se 16.7 1355 14.5 14.4 
1980 Glee 10.0 Se] 11.9 Sia Uy ieas) 25.9 tia 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 WR: hae ey Tome 36.4 13.8 We 7.4 
1982 =o 8.5 SZ 4.3 6.6 12.8 TOO Toad 6.7 Sail 
1983 Sine PAPE ae: ete aio 4.5 6.5 eit 330 4.0 
1982 | =e 2.6 21 co ie ek eA les tee 1.4 1.6 
II =o 2a0 1.8 3 tied Ps 4.8 are! 2.4 liad 

II] Seid) cist 1.6 6 thee 1.6 2.0 & A ay | 

lv .0 ao sy hea) 4 a etek) al ii 6 

1983 | Ek) el. at ail ag Eb Eaied 4 .0 We 
I] ie .0 3if 5S ot = bye) oo 1.6 Wee 

0G ez 8 6 wa 1.0 = 2.0 8 16 6 

lV 6 4 ne Sin! a eral a4 lees ae we 

1982 DEC 8 eA ro .0 cat 4) ne ne ad 26 
1983 JAN 1.6 ne $e =F? 8 2.4 Fie) 1.6 Sek: 1.0 
FEB 8 aes cel re 54 tL =e 2 .0 we a) 

MAR =z a “| .0 carat 0 8.6 =| 1.0 SEA, 

APR 2.0 6 aD) at .0 = i 3 no wit 

MAY ae al uh 4 4 a Seer ak oil a9 

JUN one .8 .0 a off ad Vek 4 ae) oa 

JUL eg .0 4 .0 st Eve?) 3 re 3 7) 

AUG 2S 4 ail .0 a! ae 7 oy 6 =e 

SEP an .0 vil wa ae a av al 524 =.5 

OcT “2 1 St! 30 at) Sac) Ailes, Heke .0 4 

NOV cr a2 4 .0 .0 a4) = we a Scar 

DEC 8 ne 4 .0 .0 +f) 0 ane ar | G 

SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) CURRENT MONTH IS ESTIMATED. 
FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 59 1:40 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- PETROLEUM CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES PRODUCTS METALLIC AND COAL MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 

MINERALS (1) URING URING 

1979 118.6 Si 85.7 74.1 isle 96.5 147.3 98.6 104.2 EET 
1980 124.8 94.1 84,1 ERs 76.7 Che 163.5 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 85.6 74.4 74.8 99.4 202.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 88.1 Uso? Ube? 1OSiay 219.6 106.3 103.0 89.6 
1983 107.3 $5210 88.1 eso US | 106.8 226.0 106.0 108.6 90.2 
1982 | 110.6 96.3 Syn 73.6 Ue} 0) 105.0 2 iligh 106.8 108.6 90.1 
II 107.6 96.4 fel) ti2eg Sen 105 .3 PERS 106.2 103.2 89.5 

II] 106.3 96.1 88.4 72.4 UG} 8) 106.2 220.5 106.3 103.3 89.4 

IV 106.0 Sou 88.8 1ae3 iSims 106.4 228.5 105.9 103.1 89.6 

1983 I 107.3 95.4 88.8 73.8 home 109.0 218.1 106.7 108.4 90.4 
II 106.9 94.9 88.0 UNS 74.7 106.9 227.5 105.4 108.5 S03 

II] 107.3 94.9 87.8 72.6 74.9 TOSS 230.1 105.4 108.6 90.1 

IV 107.6 34.9 87.6 74.6 7ovent 105.4 228.3 106.3 108.8 89.9 

1982 DEC 106.1 $526 88.9 74.2 Wha3 106.6 228.2 105.7 108.9 89.8 
1983 JAN 107.6 95.8 83.1 74.0 UVa! 103.0 2NSire 107.2 108.3 90.5 
FEB 108.1 95.4 88.9 Wet Usa 103.4 A 106.9 108.2 90.6 

MAR 106.2 950 88.5 Uebel) LION 108.7 228.0 106.1 108.7 90.0 

APR 107.6 95.0 88.3 Valea) 74.7 Oval 228.0 105.8 108.7 90.0 

MAY 107.8 94.6 88.0 Tetra 74.6 107.1 225.4 105.2 108.3 90.4 

JUN 105.3 95.1 87.8 73.0 74.9 106.5 220rnl 105 .3 108.4 90.4 

JUL 107.0 94,7 87.8 UENO 74.8 105.9 228.9 105.2 108.3 90.5 

AUG 107.6 94.9 ipa Ue aes 74.8 105.8 229.8 105.4 108.6 90.1 

SEP 107.3 Ke) 87.8 ie 715..0 106.0 231.6 105.5 109.0 89.7 

OcT 107.4 94.9 87.4 74.7 Ue? 105.5 228.9 106.4 108.8 83.9 

NOV 107.4 95.0 87.7 74.7 Ula? 105.4 228.5 106.6 108.9 89.8 

DEC 107.9 94.8 87.7 74.4 75.0 105.4 PERI 106.0 108.8 839.9 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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FEB 8, 1984 TABLE 62 3:03 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


eee 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345 .0 21850.5 4082.1 108923.9 
1981 149.6 83811.5 9441.5 15210.8 6874.9 30540.3 25473.2 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 149.9 84534.6 10225.3 14777.5 7483.1 27886 .2 28675 .9 4534.5 16507.2 
1983 90882.7 10415 .3 14387 .6 7415.1 29988.4 33417.4 4532.2 21306.0 
1982 I 142.4 20431.0 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7200.2 6757.0 1236.8 3663.3 
II 165.1 22649.5 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7045.1 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
it bet 147.4 20890.3 2757. 1 3565.0 1720.8 6891.5 6873.2 1054.1 4013.7 
IV 144.9 20563.8 2734,3 3576.4 1924.0 6749.4 6781.7 1044.2 372242 
1983 | 145.9 20677 .3 2021.1 3721.0 2291.4 6897.3 7374.8 988.5 4605.7 
I] NCA 23625.4 2893.3 3628.2 1747.4 7675.4 8712.4 1166.5 5669.2 
Ill 152.8 2i3a20.0 2837.0 3214.8 1624.9 7465.6 7230.6 1037.2 4402.7 
IV 25227.5 2664.5 3823.6 1751.4 7950.1 10093.6 1340.0 6628.4 
1982 DEC 144.9 6898.1 818.6 1310.0 704.3 2236.4 2307.0 348.8 1219.6 
1983 JAN 132.4 6414.0 608.2 1249.5 798.8 2201.3 2149.8 338.6 1271.4 
FEB 142.8 6821.6 642.9 T3ige2 842.3 2198.8 2433.2 28957 1599.8 
MAR 162.6 7441.7 770.0 11S253 650.3 2497.2 2791.8 360.2 1734.5 
APR 158.7 7376.0 786.9 1253.2 652.1 2409.8 2705.6 364.8 1735.1 
MAY 175.0 T3722 1094.7 Ito ie 558.9 2574.4 2319"5 358.8 1936.0 
JUN 180.9 8272.2 1011.7 123795 536.4 2691.2 3087.3 442.9 1998.1 
JUL 142.6 6711.3 Seo 976.9 529.1 2399.6 2234.5 3235.7 133982 
AUG 148.3 699372 994.5 Eva! 547.2 2500.6 2166.9 320.3 1290.7 
SEP 167.6 7648.0 931.0 1106.0 548.6 2565.4 2829.2 39352 1772.8 
ocT I7oES 8267.3 1003.0 Pais hed, 555.5 2744.9 3096.7 389.7 2005.4 
NOV 194.5 8757.5 881.1 1209.1 558.8 27 AT Fe 3705.7 yo 2432.5 
DEC 8202.7 780.4 1403.4 637.1 2488.0 3297.2 478.6 2190.5 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 8, 1984 TABLE 63 3:03 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


a 


1979 138 23.4 ASEa 42.0 40.7 2 11.0 32.0 a, 
1980 =e 16.0 30.93 Aziayh 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 2BG2 
1981 2a 10.0 14.3 Sat cdi 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 AY’ x) 8.3 =27.8 8.8 -8.7 12.6 =9.3 LE 
1983 tl) lek) Sale =,9 Ho 16.5 sei 29,1 
1982 I 9 17 aa =u4 ley -9.4 7a Ne Sina 33.8 
II 27 le) 14.7 Sita 6.9 = 155 18.6 =8.3 38.2 
II] 5.6 659 Fai Saks 152 Soild 16.6 -14.6 3228 
IV =o9o Sek} =ri2 =o0a 9.4 — jee ae =2 08 ti 
1983 I Zro V2 8.7 tha 9 6.4 -4.2 951 20 an 25 oh 
II RG) 4.3 6 Silat 3.7 8.9 5.4 = a | 1190 
III Say Zae 2.9 Sona Sst 8.3 Bee Sule 9.7 
IV 2201 sin 6.9 =90 17.8 48.9 28.3 78.1 
1982 DEC E 6 2S 2.4 16.4 ~Syid Sin =24.61 10.2 
1983 JAN 3.7 6.7 ia Sat 10.7 = re iseg “Loe 50.4 
FEB ae 6 ULB?: =o 10.2 Sle?) 5.9 =2B 1 222 
MAR =i) =2 16 6.8 = 1Si2 Sane Sst 5.0 =419.5 15.0 
APR Teo 2.6 3.6 21 5:2 4.8 CRE, a: S57 
MAY 6.2 6.2 133.5 =6r.9 5.4 8.6 8.4 =12.6 18.7 
JUN 4.) 4.0 = 1 2nar .0 + 13.3 4.5 9.4 5.4 
JUL ra ating =a, 9 -14,3 6 3.4 4.5 “Aho 18.1 
AUG 8.9 rene 19,3 =a =1he4 12.02 6.4 6.6 6.3 
Syd 2.4 a ='355 -12.5 =o 5 4.8 5.6 6.4 
OCT 26.2 23-9 10.0 6.6 =i, 24.6 40.1 14.9 60.6 
NOV eg hey 25). a PAN! 710 S125 17.6 63.6 32.5 94.0 
DEC 18.9 -4.7 sisal ob cha fe 42.9 Bho 79.6 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 8, 1984 TABLE 64 3:03 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TIA LEEEEEDEEEE 771° EA \1 ci < y Su * 1-1 d >] - ee 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE ‘< reurws AND PARTS 
INVESTM 


1979 175.5 62870.6 4236.2 7870.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708.3 39656. 1 11082.7 136092 
1981 170.9 79481.8 5234.4 12307.5 8004.2 14547.7 46464.0 12451.7 16202.2 
1982 143.3 67926.3 4946.1 8707.2 4984.7 11796.9 41462.9 9923.9 15169.8 
1983 75694.4 5003.7 7200.2 3273.8 14008. 4 48488.9 10133.6 19385.7 
1982 I 147.3 17614.9 1145.9 2366.4 1647.4 3185.5 10686.5 2820.8 3550.0 
I] 156.0 18242.1 12862 2090.0 1055.7 2961.6 11657.5 2703.6 4879.9 
III 136.4 16502.7 1242.7 2257.2 1253.7 2880.4 9885.6 2257.0 3646.0 
IV 133.4 15566.6 12748 1993.6 1027.9 2769.4 9233.3 2142.5 3093.9 
1983 I 146.6 16940. 1 1091.1 1750.1 999.8 3234.0 10629.7 2182.3 4201.9 
1] 170.4 19118.5 1282.8 1391.8 423.3 3588.2 12606.3 2572.5 5393.0 
III 162.1 18581.6 1304.1 1911.8 827.2 3341.7 11780. 2 2616.6 4115.5 
IV 21054.2 1325.7 2146.5 1023.5 3844.5 13472.7 2762.2 5675.3 
1982 DEC 124.5 4860.3 399.2 617.3 352.4 BI7-8 2926.5 643.1 1023.8 
1983 JAN 131.5 5303.5 357.7 696.9 463.5 1055.4 3113.9 724.3 1105.9 
FEB 145.2 5456.7 344.2 456.2 200.3 976.6 3608.4 640.6 1605.0 
MAR 163.1 6179.9 389.2 597.0 336.0 1202.0 3907.4 817.4 1491.0 
APR 163.8 6194.2 403.1 508.7 220.9 1171,7 4033.2 805.2 1712.9 
MAY 175.1 6477.3 422.2 407.1 71.4 1255.0 4306.9 866.2 1882.2 
JUN 172.3 6447.0 457.5 476.0 131.0 1161.5 4266.2 901.1 1797.9 
JUL 5207 5730.2 418.7 523.8 183.6 1036.3 3673.2 852.7 1338.2 
AUG 160.1 6248.4 451.5 598.6 275.2 1158.7 3953.7 895.5 1270.5 
SEP 173.6 6603.0 433.9 789.4 368.4 1146.7 4153.3 868.4 1506.8 
OCT 188.9 7318.2 439.5 882,3 500.3 1308.3 4598.4 921.0 1928. 1 
NOV 193.6 7362.5 487.5 679.1 270.6 1351.7 4760.5 988.4 2006.1 
DEC 6373.5 398.7 585.1 252.6 1184.5 4113.8 852.8 1741.1 
SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
FEB 8, 1984 TABLE 65 3:03 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED ND MACHINERY & MoT 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS — PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1979 al 25.5 12.0 35.5 30.1 area 21.6 33°7 13.3 
1980 5.5 10.2 13.4 42,3 53.9 5.7 4.2 13.4 -10.2 
1981 3.1 14.7 9.0 8.5 15.7 14.5 17.2 12.4 19.1 
1982 -16.2 -14.5 -5.5 -29.3 -37.7 -18.9 -10.8 -20.3 -6.4 
1983 11.4 1.2 -17,3 -34.3 18.7 16.9 9.3 27.8 
1982 I -11.4 -6.9 5.1 -20.7 -17.0 -4.0 -4.7 -8.0 -4.9 
II uae -16.5 -5.2 -36.5 -51.3 -27,5 -9.5 -19,3 -1.9 
III -15.5 -14,1 5.2 -27.6 -40.4 -19.4 -9.9 -25.4 -1.0 
IV -20.3 -20.1 6.5 -31.5 -41.3 -22.5 -19.0 -28.8 -18.8 
1983 I -.5 -3.8 -4.8 -26.0 -39.3 1.5 -.5 -22.6 18.4 
II 9.3 4.8 -.3 -33.4 -59.9 12 8.1 -4.8 10.5 
Ill 18.9 12.6 4.9 -15.3 -34.0 16.0 19.2 15.9 12.9 
IV 35.3 4.3 rae | -.4 38.8 45.9 28.9 83.4 
1982 DEC “17.4 -19.9 -5.0 -45.4 -52.3 -23.6 -13.3 -27.8 -8.0 
1983 JAN Av 6.3 7.0 18 -2.4 7.6 7.4 -12.7 33.2 
FEB 6 -7.2 -3.6 -46.1 -67.6 -5.3 422 -28.4 28.2 
MAR -5.2 -8.4 -14.4 -26.4 -39.4 2.4 -7.4 -25.5 1.6 
APR 1.8 v: a2 -21.5 -36.7 9.7 1.3 14.7 5.1 
MAY 13.1 8.8 1.0 -38.1 -78.0 28.3 12.9 -1.9 15.8 
JUN 13,2 5.6 -1.8 -39.3 -65.8 26.8 10.4 2.8 10.7 
JUL 12.8 Pee -.4 -36.1 -61.5 4.4 12:4 12.4 14,3 
AUG 19.6 15.5 5.8 -20.4 -35.8 29.8 21.3 19.5 9.6 
SEP 24.1 19.8 9.7 15.3 5.9 15.3 24.0 15.9 14.6 
OCT 40.6 42.0 -1.1 43.8 90.6 45.8 47.9 23.2 83,3 
NOV 37.0 32.6 14,0 -10.9 -34.5 962 48.9 31.5 97.0 
DEC 3h -.1 5.2 -28.3 44.8 40.6 32.6 70.1 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BEG! 1, 1983 TABLE 66 1:12PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ERVICE RECEIPTS RANSFE ECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


EEE 


1978 53362 2378 1208 2714 3645 9945 616 394 582 64899 
1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 1577 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 394066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 PEE 610 1178 104617 
1981 IV 21390 939 522 1082 1698 4241 379 141 291 26442 
1982 | 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
II 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 
III 22182 S29 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 
IV 20263 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 293 25304 
1983 I 20786 $28 473 955 1747 4103 330 157 231 25607 
Il 22660 953 330 992 1657 3992 307 157 252 27368 
III 22986 966 495 333 1799 4252 226 163 288 27916 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BECS) 1H, 1983 TABLE 67 1:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


i 


1978 USE 17.4 38.2 14.5 19.8 130 =10,7 S70 3.0 19.4 
1979 229 21.4 Lyne) 27.6 18.8 20.2 PAY] 14.2 29.6 22.6 
1980 Zc) 16.0 24.1 14.4 Phil? a7 45.3 tie 32,0 18.3 
1981 9.6 1263 16.0 8.4 15.6 ino 2059 Bae 11.6 10.2 
1982 3 A Yah8) Siar Sone DAES 4.4 mr) aie Gi 49 
1981 IV Pia -.6 Way at fee Ul Zane 10.8 =O ahene 2.0 
1982 I Saag “3 ah ln(@) SHS 7.4 cet! 4.0 6.4 -1.4 -3.4 
II (A) =1.8 See 3.4 6.6 Zot SP AL) 4.5 4.3 
II] 2.8 ee S49 -2.8 ae Sere antes 33 Pie: Ran 
IV -8.6 Pa | 26.3 Glee Se ae) 13.6 .0 =e -6.6 
1983 | #43 Se) 7.0 18 Ah) Soil Re 1.3 SMe LS: 
I] 9.0 Pah =n 3.9 Soe Sor Syl 8; a8, S01 6.9 
III 1.4 1.4 26.9 All 8.6 6.5 -26.4 Ja0 14.3 2.0 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STA ISTICS CANADA. 


DECS, 1, 1883 TABLE 68 T5122RM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


 —— ———————————————————— 


1978 49047 4084 6113 2583 5865 582 252 380 -910 69816 
1979 61157 3955 6640 3153 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 9237 og 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 Te uhe 4876 8451 3853 12544 1110 270 519 -718 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1981 IV 18772 1260 2197 978 3245 291 68 131 - 200 27142 
1882 | 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 ee 25666 
I] 16816 1276 2636 871 S32 300 71 142 -207 25692 
III 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 298 72 144 SURE 25992 
IV 15259 1253 2823 793 3372 293 71 146 -240 24250 
1983 I 16752 1322 2781 813 2982 231 72 155 -255 25365 
I] 17409 1514 2862 842 2864 252 73 155 - 243 26214 
II] 18912 1502 2878 882 3165 288 75 156 -243 28101 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 69 1:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1978 18.1 11.4 ARTY) 7.8 24.2 She) i] x3 4.4 67.6 18.9 
1979 24,7 Seine 8.6 22nd Che 29.6 Wee 15.0 Soon 2079 
1980 ibe. ez thet) oan Zones 32.0 2.4 9.4 5.4 12.8 
1981 12759 6.5 Wie AS) Wil adsl 35.8 11.6 3.4 8.6 5.6 15ers 
1982 -14.1 Pod ole aoe 7.6 6.1 Dine 10.6 22.4 ovine 
1981 IV il) 3.1 -6.6 Pe (3 -3.0 WAS ae) 8 4.2 -An9 
1982 I hee) 4 11.0 Seis =h5 1 ft 29 8.4 18.5 “5.4 
I] pales 7 8.1 2h 8 4.5 1.4 .0 culedgy ol 
HOI ot} etl GC) Pais 2 -4.6 led San, 1.4 1.4 Bist line 
IV -10.9 Sine 4.7 -4.6 S74 au! a ec! 1.4 PE Grey 
1983 I 9.8 eee) Sila Zn) Uae ole 1.4 6.2 G23 4.6 
II ong 14.5 A) 3.6 -4.0 Sil 1.4 .0 at oY 3.3 
II] 8.6 oars 6 4.8 10.5 14.3 2h 6 .0 tha? 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 1, 1983 TABLE 70 1:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SG 110i Vr a ee he ee 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & Gooos TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 

TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1978 4315 - 1706 -4905 131 -9282 364 14 50 -4967 -4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -55390 513 -~11118 900 4) 1256 -2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 eat Fini -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 IV 2618 oa | -1675 104 -3730 311 10 412 -1112 -700 
1982 1 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
II 4755 =352 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 
Ill 5051 -295 -2345 152 -~4268 215 11 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 -313 -2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 I 4034 -394 -2308 142 ~4027 257 a 235 7 242 
1 5251 -561 -2472 149 -4343 235 J 245 908 1154 
III 4074 -536 -2383 110 -4463 151 7 203 -389 - 186 


OURCE: QUAR LY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Financial Markets 


71 
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75 


16-77 


78-79 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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FEB 10, 1984 TABLE 71 2:37 PM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ee A ee eee 2 EE S| 
THiGhtt Se ies as a or rere 


= YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
HIGH 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


1979 10.4 ese 4.9 Leng 20.2 10.3 oe | 5.0 ie) 20. 
1980 bbe 6.4 4.6 18.9 ne Da 6.3 a5 19.0 18.3 
1981 7.4 3.8 2.8 15a 13:5 7.4 2.9 259 155) 13.0 
1982 es a Ld Sia 5.0 ig’: 6 182 9.4 5.0 
1983 1.8 10.2 IZ Si7 1,3 ae 10.1 1259 5.7 1.4 
1982 I 4.4 3 =(6 12.0 6.6 ) a) 143 2.3 wb 
I] 3 a ai Aiea 6.4 Al) 9 We 2.6 LG 
Il] a Mea. =a Tha EIDE: vat =1..4 <a 1.0 el 
IV 4 4.1 6.3 is 3.8 ae 2.6 Zar 1.4 Tas 
1983 | -.4 oO =) ae) 7.6 4.8 eee) 4.6 4.6 2.4 J 
i les 8.9 10.9 Sd Hoke a 2.9 345 4 =i 
II] 353 13.6 user's 5) .0 1.3 3.0 4.6 id =78 
IV 2.4 11.0 15.0 4.3 S118, =O) 3 ta? iZ ne 
1983 JAN “52 4.1 6.9 ue 4.5 1.0 a 1.0 mis .0 
FEB Sail Bae 10.1 1 5.6 aie es ey. ea | 3 
MAR .0 8.9 11.0 UES, 4.3 =o 6 8 ad aa 
APR =56 Mee 11.4 Gav 2a Sil BRS) ies 0 = Te 
MAY 259 6.9 Sa 4.5 1.6 4 6 8 = len, =a 0 
JUN 3.6 10.4 122 4.9 1.0 1.4 1.6 Ted 1 oe, 
JUL 4) 12.4 14.5 Bio Ww Wa? hes lez 6 i 
AUG e6 Tied Wee 6.1 tt mak Sad), les { .0 
SEP 4.5 13.4 16.7 bia8 Sil) 57 ae 1a] 2 =i 
OCT 356 1253 15.8 5.0 =.6 = ye mit .0 0 =o 
NOV 2.4 lige 16.9 4.5 i ane oY at aah Sine 
DEC 133 #25) 12.4 3.4 iin all a0 ae 0 5 
1984 JAN oRh 1270 Sie) =ir4 8 & 4 ae” 


(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


FEB 10, 1984 TABLE 72 2:37 PM 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 


CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADJUST 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL OTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
CIN -S7US:) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11.23 125023 17517 81609 26165 53597 
1980 143 1012 2242 1,007 25.13 138922 17385 95529 29748 63737 
1981 341 =f 1121 1.009 17.62 184572 17614 129278 31611 90812 
1982 -578 -2819 -1544 1.008 ais 185975 19332 128282 30917 90162 
1983 411 336 1655 1.007 318 183117 23127 118185 32782 73082 
1982 I - 1402 -432 -205 1.009 14,28 186861 17256 130079 31747 90841 
I] -42 -231 -287 1.010 15.07 186717 16138 130416 31437 91216 
III 864 -2277 = r/R} 1.007 14.70 187234 16737 131223 30869 92203 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 Hye 12 185975 19332 128282 30917 90162 
1983 I 459 tele eal AH. 1.009 ces 184714 19920 125141 30700 87142 
Il 128 286 897 1.006 9.08 184627 23261 120745 30922 82816 
Ill 206 oo 513 1.006 9.06 184407 24674 118174 31643 79113 
IV -382 286 520 1.009 9°25 183117 23127 118185 32782 79092 
1983 JAN 316 640 654 1.008 3.60 184891 18828 127321 31156 88300 
FEB 513 -829 -728 1.007 9.18 184853 19274 126035 30858 87735 
MAR =s7 1 -8 -200 1.011 Us, 184714 19920 125141 30700 87142 
APR 225 17 cb) 1.006 9.20 184297 20519 123808 30724 85832 
MAY -244 470 533 1.008 Oe 184172 21334 122538 30657 84831 
JUN 147 -201 45 1.005 8.93 184627 23261 120745 30922 82816 
JUL -16 - 103 90 1.007 8.98 184234 24326 119446 31277 80902 
AUG 151 =219 -62 1.009 8.84 184507 24972 118591 31441 79821 
SEP 71 285 485 1.004 9°36 184407 24674 118174 31643 79113 
OCT 162 -150 =f) 1.005 9.34 183599 23925 117708 32002 78852 
NOV -220 -48 102 1.011 LISS 183411 23613 117852 32255 79171 
DEC -324 484 428 1.010 9.07 183117 23127 118185 32782 79092 
1984 JAN 72 183041 22274 118352 33187 78945 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


FEB 10. 1984 TABLE 73 2:37 PM 


NET NER SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 

BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1979 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8640 4393 3702 5401 215 29784 
1981 12784 a0 12749 12524 361 6083 6886 42 38645 
1982 13975 5025 19000 14882 978 4526 4556 246 44187 
1983 13133 13300 26433 11567 720 3479 7174 126 49497 
1982 | 338 dle -987 3817 233 1987 833 -32 5851 
II 939 775 1714 3232 157 416 924 148 6591 
III 998 2675 3673 4138 276 1655 698 118 10557 
IV 11700 23900 14600 3695 312 468 2101 12 21188 
1983 I -35 3400 3365 3263 62 962 1116 =a} 8756 
I] 1320 4200 5520 3312 403 1351 1770 16 12378 
II! 1414 4500 5914 1656 =e 449 2281 Safe 10265 
IV 10434 1200 11634 3336 268 717 2007 136 18098 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 


FEB 10, 1984 TABLE 74 2:37 PM 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BANK SSC ERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES + MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10* YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- = 10 INDUS- — COMPANY 

BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 

1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10.16 10,21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 12.32 12.29 12.48 13.02 13.35 13,24 13.15 
1981 17.93 17.72 15.96 15.50 15.29 15.22 15.95 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13,64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15. 88 14.15 
1983 9.56 9.31 9.38 10.11 W414 11.79 12.62 13.03 12.84 9.45 
1982 I 14.86 14.59 15.41 15.02 15.27 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15.35 
II 15.74 15.50 15.33 14.97 15.16 15.17 16.52 16.99 17,09 16.05 
II 14.35 13.89 13.92 13.85 14.19 14.35 15.51 16.00 16.01 14.32 
IV 10.89 10.58 10.60 10.76 11.52 Page: 12.96 13.29 13.41 10.88 
1983 I 9.55 9.33 9.71 9.94 11,02 11.93 12.73 13.15 13.15 9.62 
11 9.43 9.18 9.05 9.59 10.76 11.35 12e22 12.70 12.45 9.32 
III 9.53 9.27 9.76 10.54 11.44 12.04 12.86 13.28 12.99 9,33 
IV 9.71 9.48 8.99 10.38 11.26 11.85 12,68 12.99 12.78 9.55 
1982 DEC 10.26 9.80 9.85 10.10 11.03 11.69 12.55 12.79 13.05 10.25 
1983 JAN 9.81 9.58 9.89 10.19 11.17 12.28 13.12 13,39 13.54 10.05 
FEB 9.43 9.23 9.66 9.84 10.95 11.80 12.51 12.95 12.99 9.50 
MAR 9.42 9.17 9.57 9.80 10.95 11.70 12.56 12512 12.92 .30 
APR 9.37 9.12 9.12 9.42 10.59 LE 18 11.94 12.54 12.29 9.30 
MAY 9.50 9.25 8.86 9.40 10.62 11.30 12.34 12.85 12.59 9.35 
JUN 9.42 9.17 9.16 9.94 11.06 11.56 12.39 12,72 12.47 9.30 
JUL 9.51 9.24 9.71 10.46 11.27 12.03 12.95 13.43 13.09 9.35 
AUG 9.57 9.32 10.30 10.91 11.72 12.34 13.07 13.54 13.24 9.35 
SEP 9.52 9.24 9.27 10.25 11.24 11.76 12.56 12.88 12.63 9.30 
OCT 9.45 9.24 8.90 10.35 11.17 11.73 12.54 12.86 12.64 9.30 
NOV 9.63 9.48 8.93 10.27 11.21 11.80 12.61 12.95 12.70 9.50 
DEC 10.04 9.74 9.15 10.54 11.44 12.02 12.89 13.17 13.00 9.85 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


FEB 10, 1984 


TABLE 75 2:37 PM 
EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
U.S BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SHISS P GROUP 0 
ase JAPANESE GROUP OF 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN. 
(THOUSAND } COUNTRIES 


(1) 


1979 Te asad 2.486 .276 .640 . 705 5.369 122.4 
1980 3; 169 2.720 .277 644 . 698 5.185 122.4 
1981 17 199 2.430 ee ys BEEP .613 §.452 WZ2ai72 
1982 1,234 2.158 . 189 .503 . 609 4.967 123.3 
1983 tes 1.869 . 162 - 483 .588 5.193 121.8 
1982 | 1.209 2231 . 202 Phy tes .645 UE! 122.1 
Il 1.245 Pha Pals . 198 EVE . 624 5.101 124.8 
II] 1.250 Phe AWS . 180 .503 eh 4.828 124.2 
IV 123) 2.030 .174 . 493 .576 4.765 12tis 
1983 I 1.227 1.880 . 178 .510 . 609 4a | W220 
I] 1.231 1,913 . 165 . 496 .593 5.184 122.0 
II] 1,233 1.861 oR 466 .574 5.086 12463 
IV 1.238 1,820 o152 462 .574 Beet 121.8 
1983 JAN 1.228 1,933 - 181 .514 .625 5.280 122.6 
FEB Teas 1.881 .178 -506 . 609 5.204 W227 
MAR 1.226 1.827 vrs) .509 .594 5.148 ed 
APR Ise 1,897 . 168 .505 seek 5.185 122.2 
MAY 12229 1.936 . 166 .498 .597 wazee 122.0 
JUN ieeoz 1.908 .161 - 483 .583 S233 121.8 
JUL e232 1.883 . 158 -476 .582 5.124 121.6 
AUG 1.234 1.854 = EK) 461 .570 5.048 12 Tae 
SEP WEF: 1,847 AIRE: 462 .570 5.088 Le aa 
OcT In2se 1,845 . 185 .473 .584 5.291 121.6 
NOV ecu 1,826 4 eM .461 .570 5.262 121.6 
DEC 1,247 1.789 . 149 .454 .567 Sin PAS, 122.3 
1984 JAN 1.248 1.758 . 145 444 .558 5-339 12273 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIER, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


FEB 10, 1984 TABLE 76 2:37 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


1978 135 -2325 -270 36 6547 -1314 5267 -88) 
1979 750 -2550 522 476 5079 StS 3442 -877 
1980 800 -3150 1485 1071 5062 -2454 3677 -1186 
1981 -4400 - 6900 -635 1266 13606 -3227 11645 -847 
1982 - 1425 -200 -326 - 130 16002 -3741 12130 -2239 
1981 IV - 1205 -2015 - 168 275 6468 -1296 5447 - 166 
1982 I - 1855 1310 = Neh 345 4388 -726 4007 ~201 
it -165 -705 23 120 4083 - 1032 3176 -609 
Ii] 170 -465 -276 -202 4733 SALOU: 3518 -764 
IV 425 -340 104 =393 2792 -970 1429 -665 
1983 1 -200 -600 51 -37 2642 - 1302 1304 520 
I] 380 -550 100 285 2661 - 1403 1543 217 
IT] =125 =900 48) 258 1320 -647 831 - 149 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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FEB 10, 1984 TABLE 77 2337 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a 
FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEK RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1983 


nu 
=oibD 
Sui 
-14 
-527 


1 
eH: 
- 100 
=o9 
-306 
=OON 
-465 
-32 


-8 
-10 
-4 
= 
Sit 
A) 
=|e 
-4 


NwWL YN hua 


-69 
-74 
=92 
=e85 
-43 


= 29 
=i 

0 

= 
= its 
=o 
-96 
i], 


w 
[na St Se 


1518 
1900 

227 
1971 
2135 


1119 
1566 
Sze 
~26 
272 
323 
aoe 
=313 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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FEB 10, 1984 TABLE 78 ZEW E Ved! 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 
1978 37 55 =e] 128 -66 - 187 143 
1973 525 217 = WAS) -4 cal 154 §27 
1980 -60 172 542 - 164 69 cus) 752 
1981 1394 165 ae 7593 471 -86 544 
1982 Soil 0 107 -1149 Lis) 16 181 
1981 IV 1039 188 - 148 213 107 - 167 -412 
1882 I -530 -6 6 -34 47 66 - 120 
II 24H) -50 -87 Poiz =k) 2 256 
III 62 -36 256 5 3 3 254 
IV -46 92 -68 -508 18 SES -209 
1983 1 -201 110 357 90 15) =9 - 102 
II =251 4) 129 176 16 158 40 
III 46 3 335 173 -20 -48 786 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 10, 1984 TABLE 79 2:37 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESTDENT FORETGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

1978 2772 -667 -639 1522 4744 - 185 
1979 4107 72 1633 7051 9133 -858 
1980 1311 -489 -2261 -209 981 -543 
1981 17592 ~6864 1914 15884 16030 382 
1982 -4032 -3040 - 165 -8758 332 -665 
1981 IV 946 -2233 3175 2707 5426 1459 
1982 I 1813 -2020 -810 - 1587 2915 - 1668 
II ~2002 -796 -2042 -5562 -3663 “27 
Ill - 1476 150 2215 1435 3422 1100 
IV ~2367 -374 472 -3044 -2342 =70 
1983 I 169 -218 SEE -776 33 575 
I] 1849 271 -700 1728 2792 181 

III 89 -78 775 2061 2214 264 


U > QUARTERLY ESTIMATES HE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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International 


80 
81 
82 


83 
84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


Gross National Product in Constant Dollars, 
Percentage Change of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Current Account Balance, Seasonally Adjusted 
Figures in Local Currency 

Industrial Production, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Unemployment Rate, Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Index, Percentage Changes, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Merchandise Exports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Imports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Trade Balance, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures in Local Currency 
Money Supply (M1), Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prime Rate 


tT? 
GS 


78 
78 


79 
79 
80 
80 


81 
81 


75 
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FEB 27, 1984 TABLE 80 1:22 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED 
UNITED KINGDOM FRANCE ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) (1) GERMANY (1) JAPAN 


1979 2.9 2.8 NA 3 4.0 4.9 §.2 
1980 5 -.4 NA Vin 1.8 239 4.8 
1981 3.1 WBS =i bo ae eae 1 3.9 
1982 =A aod 2n8 Lees Tt re, 2.9 
1983 5) 
1982 I She) =o ne 0 aoe ee) 4 
II =ae 5 re: 3 .0 -1.4 1.9 
III sa | ie a eas =o =—23 3 
IV a) .0 PRR] 8 ae ae 4 
1983 | 1.6 6 1.8 57) a) 6 <5 
Gi 1.8 Zane Stee o 121 =hey 1a 
III 220 1.9 ae -.4 ee <a ek 
IV ot 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
(1) GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT. 


FEB 27, 1984 TABLE 81 NOM TN 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 


UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
(1) (2) (2) (1) (2) (3) (4) 


1979 -1210 -,24 —J07, NA Sey 07 -742 
1980 -267 1 124 NA Sey), Sabo -904 
1981 - 1442 1.18 52 =7393 =1.33 00) 392 
1982 754 -2.80 45 “OTOL .68 —55 545 
1982 17 68 1749 
1982 | -114 56 .28 -11900 Se Sie ei 409 
II 965 1.43 na -27904 88 = sk! 702 
III M2 -6.60 42 =22793 63 56 556 
IV 1054 -6.62 med - 16552 1.43 SURE 513 
1883 I 242 -3.59 .26 -27400 1,53 ea, 1201 
II 1154 -9.66 - 06 -7600 87 17 1981 
III - 186 198 20 2400 00 04 1885 
IV 27 31 1929 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


MILLIONS. 
BILLIONS. 
TRILLIONS, 
MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 


~~ aon 
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FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 82 11:54 AM 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


UA 6.1 4.4 NA 4.5 Saks One rene! 
1980 ote Set NA Sail Sites ae 4.7 
1981 Ne! 2.6 NA =25'6 Sal, =306 1.0 
1982 -10.8 Soul NA Saieo =30 -2.4 3 
1983 6.5 NA eo 
1982 I e443 = Sint Ao) ahs) ais Sie2 =n5 
I] — Dinh he 7/ “9 3) a0 -4.6 =136 
II] NALS) Sak) a: ) —2ao E10) =30 1.0 
IV -4.0 2m re) ee =raG: Bae. ealee” 
1983 I 5.6 2.4 1.4 ae 1.4 ra 29 
I] 3.0 4.3 sae EO) Zaz —2iel 136 
II] 4.7 504 ha8) 8 Sit IS7/ co Sie 
IV 2.8 2.4 
1982 DEC -1.4 ue Qi =O ait i 4 = a0 
1983 JAN 6.3 1.6 A) 6 1.8 0 4 
FEB ee ak, null 0 a eike maul =16 
MAR AS) 1.4 =)! 0 1.6 aria a3 
APR ile. Yok ot 0) 4 eas Re 
MAY alta oe! 4 Zh nes ets) 4.9 3! 
JUN 252 1.4 =r G yay Win}, —2n3 120 
JUL Wi 2005) 2a 1.6 =1053 ae ne 
AUG 15 1.4 = ot) 0 .0 ates Za 
SEP 2.0 hoe 10 —Thot) 1.4 a2 hots 
OCT cull 8 =) a8 1.0 Slay? elie 
NOV 52) au 4 oS 208 oral 
DEC 0 3 
SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 83 11:54 AM 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
UNITED UNITED FRANCE 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM (1) GERMANY JAPAN 
1979 7.4 aha ff Sil 15.8 Shots! 25a 
1980 tints Tisai 6.4 dies Sak, 2510 
1981 fh 1 oe 10.0 2258 Smo 7?) 
1982 lon 9.6 ow Wein Phcotl 2.4 
1983 11);.:3 9.4 Naa 1.6 Sire Zeal: 
1982 I 8.9 8.7 Wile 2.6 7.0 2ne 
II 10.5 os TiS SHO 7.4 2.4 
Il Ai Sing Wil 2.0 les 2.4 
IV 1257 10.5 Zee So} 8.5 2.4 
1983 I 25 10.2 12.6 i a(@) ZnO Pim 
I] 12.4 10.0 vee) LS 9.4 2.6 
ITI Whew Che 2 12.4 Ah} 9.4 Peel 
IV Wiley 8.4 1253 2.4 chs) 2.6 
1982 DEC 12.8 10.7 12.4 m0 8.6 2.4 
1983 JAN 12.4 10.2 1)? 5) -.4 iho if Zen 
FEB VRS 10.2 12.6 .0 9.1 Pid) 
MAR 12.6 10.1 Weed) ae Cha 2.6 
APR Zo5 10.1 Wot Se Sis 2a 
MAY 12.4 10.0 12.4 Woe 9.4 Zor 
JUN Wal 9.8 12.4 4 359 2.6 
JUL 12.0 hn) 12.4 a 9.4 2.3 
AUG 11.8 Six3 12513 mil 9.4 2.8 
SEP Was: Eo Al 12.4 | lee] 2.8 
OCT Deal 8.7 1223 i! Siz 2.6 
NOV ita! 8.3 Wns amu ee 2.6 
DEC Vat) 8.1 2S 1.0 350 2.6 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN UNEMPLOYMENT. 


11:54 AM 


GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


FRANCE 


84 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, 
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CANADA. 


ATA RESOURCES 0 
CUSTOMS BASIS. 


(1) 


SOURCE: 


FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 86 11:54 AM 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED FRANCE GERMANY 


UNITED 
KINGDOM (1) (1) (1) 


CANADA STATES (1) 


80 


1979 24.7 19.5 20.6 Pa 20.0 39in9 40.0 
1980 Diley 125 4.6 25.3 16.7 34.0 25.5 
1981 eS, 6.3 4.2 14,3 Bare 2151 3,6 
1982 =e -6.8 10.8 eyo! lie? 12.8 SE: 
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1982 I one =) 2 =e a 4.4 20.0 9 
I] ad -4.4 Site 4.6 -2.4 =605 -6.6 
IIl 1.9 6.8 -4.2 Aid Sane =) aan 
lV =1059 =6),.9 1.8 tH @ S01. 9 -4.0 
1983 I 93.8 cea teat = 0 1272 Te 
II <5) 6.3 PU S56) 258 -4.1 ne 
III 8.6 te) =0 null 3.6 6.5 as 1 
IV he? 6.3 6.6 6.3 
1982 DEC ane lees 3.6 Sond S20 Saone -6.6 
1983 JAN 4.8 4.8 12.0 6.1 2.8 72.5 10.0 
FEB 1.6 =o) oii S16 aus = Silly 1 -8.4 
MAR “i 2.4 Ld Se 823 1S 2,0 
APR 1.4 1.4 4.6 SLs 1.5 24.3 =r 
MAY 6 8.7 oul Utah) 0 -27.4 aon 4 
JUN 4.3 22) xe =6nd Sita 2a 24.1 17.4 
JUL Salo) 4.7 el Sie! aaa salen? Aah 7 
AUG 7.6 3.6 25g) 4.3 ag 4.4 11.0 
SEP 4.1 ano 8 =) Uk 6.7 3s 
OcT is Wie 10.0 5.6 -4.7 = Lao 8 
NOV 2.3 -6.4 yh ok) aie 4.6 RENE =" 9 
DEC Selo? 4.2 co fat} Nees 
SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
(1) CUSTOMS BASIS. 
FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 87 11:54 AM 
MERCHANDISE TRADE BALANCE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
UNITED UNITED FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM (1) (3) (1) (3) (1) (4) (5) 
(2) Ga) atest) (3) 
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1980 733 -3.04 .10 -4,97 .74 Sin as 135 
1981 614 They .24 -4.19 2.26 -1.49 1669 
1982 1528 Sao 0 .19 =i las 4.21 -1.44 1535 
1983 Seb - 08 SE 2640 
1982 | 1174 -3.08 08 -5.94 3.96 shards 1675 
Il 1585 SPH! 04 -8,48 4.38 -1,38 1587 
III 1684 -4,47 .20 =Jeos 4.33 -1.46 1468 
IV 1670 =Ae27 42 -6.81 4.18 =e 1408 
1983 I 1345 SIRE, =.05 Sti LP: 4.15 -1,.24 2273 
I] 1750 =baag Se -4.30 3.38 Soke 2621 
III 1358 -6.45 = 10. SFOS x) A) SH hsatll 2772 
IV = 706 06 =ROs 2892 
1982 DEC 1787 S00 BAL -6,20 4.66 Silt! 1673 
1983 JAN 1240 Sl -. 46 Sonve 4.56 s27 on 2271 
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MAR 1345 ~Snos 41 -6.58 3.86 SoU 2265 
APR 1986 -4.60 -,30 -1.54 2763 -2.08 2764 
MAY 1710 =losh “Woe =7/760 3,39 .44 3159 
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SEP 1169 =o 15 nae 2.62 “Aloe, 2322 
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DEC -6.30 49 .00 2860 


CUSTOMS BASIS. 
MILLIONS. 
BILLIONS. 
TRILLIONS. 
MILLIONS OF U.S 


DOLLARS. 


FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 88 11:54 AM 


MONEY SUPPLY (M1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


1979 ‘on 7 er 25a 19/5 Fe 
1980 6.3 6.2 4.4 8.5 23 15.9 aa 
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1982 8 6.5 14.1 13.9 3.6 116 7} 
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I] 1.6 8 5 3.0 1.9 2.3 4 
II -1.9 1.5 a6 3.2 11 4.7 1.2 
1V 1.3 35 5.4 2.3 1.6 5.7 2.1 
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SOURCE. DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
FEB 2, 1984 TABLE 89 11:54 AM 
PRIME RATE 
UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
1979 12.9 12.7 13.9 NA NA NA NA 
1980 14.2 15.3 16.2 NA NA NA NA 
1981 19.3 18.3 13.3 14.8 6 22.2 7.3 
1982 15.8 14.9 11.8 13.5 1163 21.5 6.4 
1983 11.2 10.8 9.8 12.2 3 19.1 6.2 
1982 1 16.7 16.3 13.5 14.0 12.7 22.2 6.6 
1] 17.4 16.5 12.8 14.0 11.7 21.7 6.4 
III 16.1 14.7 11.0 13.4 11.2 21.1 6.3 
IV 43] 12.0 9.8 12.6 9.7 20.7 6.3 
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OCT 11.0 11.0 3.0 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.3 
NOV 11.0 11.0 3.0 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.1 
DEC 11.0 11.0 3.0 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.1 
1984 JAN 11.0 3.0 7.8 18.5 6.1 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970’s the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of Data Available as of March 19, 1984: 


Summary2 


Release of the fourth quarter National Accounts signalled 
the completion of the first year of recovery, during which 
the economy recouped virtually all of the decline recorded 
in 1981—1982. Compared to other post-war recoveries, 
the 1983 upturn was marked by relatively weak final 
domestic demand, largely offset by sharply higher contribu- 
tions to growth by exports and inventory investment. In 
the current cyclical upturn, the muted initial increase in 
domestic spending has helped to keep the level of capa- 
city utilization low after the decline in 1981-1982. Asa 
result, an upturn in investment outlays may be delayed 
compared to past recoveries, implying a longer than normal 
period of transition from household to investment-led 
growth. This will likely be a period of slow growth, as it is 
doubtful that inventory investment can sustain rapid growth 
over a long period. Moreover, household demand will not 
benefit from the increased employment and consumer 
spending that more vigorous investment outlays would nor- 
mally generate. Growth early in 1984 is likely to originate 
primarily in the export sector, as the United States 
economy continues to expand rapidly. 


Real GNP for the fourth quarter of 1983 confirmed that the 
recovery had slowed to a more moderate pace of 0.9 per 
cent by the end of its first year, compared to 1.9 per cent 
on average in the first three quarters. The slowdown 
Originated in domestic demand, as exports contributed vir- 
tually all of the growth in the quarter. There are a number 
of indications that domestic demand will continue to con- 
tribute less to growth than in past cyclical upturns. The 
upturn of business investment in plant and equipment that 
usually appears in the second year of growth is not evident 
in the preliminary forecast of the Survey of Public and 
Private Investment in Canada, which indicates a 0.4 per 
cent decline in nominal outlays for 1984. The rate of 
return on investment remains low in historical terms and 
relative to current rates of interest, capacity utilization in 
manufacturing recovered to only 72.4 per cent in the 
fourth quarter, and the investment outlook for the primary 
sector is bleak. Consumer spending will continue to be 
restrained by the weak growth in real disposable incomes, 


1 All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the pur- 
pose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end-point 
seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of the pro- 
jected factor method employed in the numbers published by the 
data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report may dif- 
fer from those published by the data source. 


2 The summary is published each month in Statistics Canada’s Daily 
Bulletin approximately one week following the data availability date. 


as labour market conditions remained weak into the first 
quarter, while negotiated wage settlements indicate a fur- 
ther deceleration in nominal wage rates at a time when 
consumer prices rose in response to unseasonally cold 
weather for crops in the United States. 


The strength of the external sector relative to domestic de- 
mand that has marked the current recovery can be ex- 
pected to continue in the first quarter of 1984 in response 
to the robust growth of the United States economy early in 
the new year. There is some concern, however, that the 
rapid pace of the expansion in the United States may soon 
slow, as signalled by a slowdown in the leading indicators. 
Nevertheless, a deceleration of U.S. demand will be at 
least partly offset by the improved competitive position of 
Canadian firms arising from the lower international value of 
the Canadian dollar and from declining domestic cost 
pressures, as well as by a firming of overseas demand and 
prices on international commodity markets. Overall, it is 
likely that the relative weakness of domestic demand will 
dampen the second year of growth, compared to its 
historical norm. 


¢ Real domestic product rose by 0.3 per cent in 
December, following a revised gain of 0.4 per cent the 
previous month. Output in export industries continued to 
spearhead the recovery, as demand remained slack in 
domestically oriented sectors such as construction and 
services. 


The indicators of real personal expenditure on retail 
goods rose by 0.6 per cent in December, augmented by 
a sharp recovery of sales in B.C. following widespread 
strike activity the month before. Higher spending on 
durable goods continued to dominate the recovery, as 
spending on semi- and non-durable goods declined in 
November and December. 


Housing starts in urban areas rose from 116,000 units 
at annual rates in December to 129,000 units in 
January, although the steady decline of building permits 
and mortgage loan approvals into December do not con- 
firm that a sustained upturn is underway. 


The drop in employment in January (—47,000) was 
recouped in February (+54,000), according to the 
labour force survey. A sharp increase in labour force 
participation, partly reflecting a reduction in discouraged 
workers, served to raise the unemployment rate from 
11.2 per cent to 11.3 per cent. 

Vil 


Negotiated wage settlements for the fourth quarter of 
1983 slowed to 4.2 per cent, the lowest increase since 
the series began in 1967. High unemployment, a 
declining rate of inflation, and public sector restraint pro- 
grams served to dampen wage increases. 


The capacity utilization rate in manufacturing edged up 
to 72.4 per cent in the fourth quarter. Most of the re- 
cent gain was in the durable goods sector, although the 
still low rate of utilization in this sector (66.5 per cent) 
remains an impediment to new investment. 


The inflow of new orders for the manufacturing sector 
showed signs of moderating in response to the fourth 
quarter weakness of domestic demand, as the volume of 
orders declined by 0.9 per cent in December. The up- 
ward trend of real shipments and of unfilled orders, 
however, is encouraging for continued growth of output 
into 1984. The unusually strong cyclical increase of un- 
filled orders and the $40 million decline in real raw 
material inventories in December reflect the cautious at- 
titude of firms to boosting output in light of the recent 
slowdown of demand and continued weak balance 
sheets. Total stocks rose by $74 million, and the ratio 
of stocks to shipments fell to 1.81 in constant dollars. 


e The short-term trend of the nominal merchandise trade 
balance improved with the inclusion of January data, as 
export growth rose to 3.02 per cent while imports slow- 
ed for the third consecutive month, to 1.73 per cent. 
These relative movements broadly correspond to the 
continued expansion of demand in the United States and 
the flattening-out of domestic demand in Canada. 


e Prices turned up in January, as the unadjusted CPI rose 
0.5 per cent and the seasonally adjusted ISPI increased 
0.3 per cent. Excluding food and energy prices, 
however, both these indices declined 0.2 per cent. 


The leading indicator in December continued to signal that 
the slower rate of recovery which appeared at the end of 
1983 will continue in the short term. The composite index 
registered another slight deceleration in its rate of growth, 
to 1.06 per cent to reach a level of 150.14. The steady 
weakening of the leading indicators for domestic demand, 
notably households, has been increasingly reflected in the 
manufacturing sector. Consumer demand will continue to 
be restrained in the short term by the steady slowing of 
wages and weak labour market conditions, although growth 
in total output in the first quarter should be sustained by 
the relative strength of exports. 


The Average Growth of Real GNP and Select Components in the First Two Years of Recovery 1951-1982 
Compared to the 1983 Recovery* 


1st Year 
Average 
Personal Expenditure 7.4% 
Residential Construction 25.5% 
Business Investment in Plant and 
Equipment 2.9% 
Final Domestic Demand T2370 
Exports 6.6% 
Imports 8.4% 
Inventories (contribution to growth of GNP) 10.4% 
GNP 8.0% 
Real Disposable Income 7.2% 
Corporate Profits 13.8% 
Export Prices 2.7% 


2nd Yeart 

(1983) Average 
(4.4%) 4.9% 
(16.1%) 5.3% 
(—8.6%) 8.0% 
(2.3%) 4.4% 
(21.8%) 5.3% 
(22.6%) 5.8% 
(64.3%) = fAOue 
(6.6%) 4.0% 
(1.0%) 4.1% 
(54.9%) 4.3% 
(Sabre, 1.8% 


* The growth rates are computed on a quarter over the same quarter a year ago basis. 
t These figures exclude the second year of the 1981 recovery, which was interrupted by renewed recession. 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


New motor vehicle sales posted another substantial gain in 
December (+3.77 per cent), Suggesting a continuation of 
the recovery of personal expenditure on goods, which rose 
by 1.8 per cent in the fourth quarter. The underlying 
determinants of consumption, however, augur a slowdown 
of growth. A drop of furniture and appliance sales (—0.23 
per cent) more closely follows the trend for the majority of 
the components of retail sales. The signs of a slowing of 
demand are reinforced by the further slowdown in 
negotiated wage settlements in the fourth quarter, just prior 
to the upturn of consumer prices for food at the start of 
the year and the deterioration of labour market conditions. 


The rate of decline of the residential construction index? 
was essentially unchanged in December at —5.23 per 
cent, indicating that work-put-in-place will remain weak in 
the first quarter. The negative impact of the end of the 
CHOSP seems largely past, although signs of a cyclical 
upturn of demand remain scarce. Housing starts in urban 
areas rose slightly in the non-filtered4 version, to an annual 
rate of 116,000 units in December and 129,000 units in 
January. This largely originated in eastern Canada, where 
the recent trend of personal spending and employment has 
been relatively favourable. The upturn is likely to be 
restrained, however, as building permits posted slight 
declines in November and December, probably due to 


3 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential building 
permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


4 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 

so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 
All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless other- 
wise Stated. 
We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters 
So as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time 
Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 
2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered 
index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had a 5 
month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. Of the 
361 months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 10 
false signals in the filtered version represents an error rate of 2.8 
per cent, whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series 
represents an error rate of 17.8 per cent. 


weakness in western Canada. Moreover, mortgage loan 
approvals dropped by 28 per cent in the non-filtered ver- 
sion in December. 


The weakening of domestic demand since the summer of 
1983 slowed the growth of the leading indicators for 
manufacturing for the third straight month in December. In 
particular, new orders for durable goods slowed in 
response to this weakness during the autumn, from 2.86 
per cent in November to 0.85 per cent in December. The 
ratio of shipments to stocks of finished goods grew 
moderately, up 0.02 to 1.65, as shipments maintained 
their vigorous growth rate in export-oriented industries. 
Despite a diffuse gain in the non-filtered version of 
shipments, the trend for household-related industries re- 
mained depressed. This weakness is probably one factor 
behind the slowdown of the indicator of profits, as price in- 
creases remained restrained. Cost pressures on inflation 
were constrained by another decline of unit labour costs, 
reflecting a further strong gain of output-per-person- 
employed. As a result, the percentage change of price 
per unit labour costs edged up by 0.01 to O.75 per cent. 
The increase of productivity and the decrease of costs are 
encouraging for the prolongation of the recovery. The 
growth of the average workweek was virtually unchanged 
in December (+0.17 per cent) compared to November 
(+0.15 per cent). 


The growth of the leading indicator for the United States 
decelerated rapidly in December (+0.67 per cent), Sug- 
gesting that the vigorous growth of the economy at the 
start of the year in the U.S. will moderate over the first half 
of the year. It is not clear, however, that the overall value 
of our exports will react in line with this slowdown, in light 
of the renewed weakness of the Canadian dollar relative to 
the U.S. dollar as well as to currencies of overseas na- 
tions, where demand has improved recently, notably 
Japan. The Statistics Canada business conditions survey 
of production plans in the first quarter supports the notion 
of continued relative strength in exports, as export-related 
firms anticipated further substantial gains in output. 


The Toronto Stock Exchange index continued to grow in 
December (+1.09 per cent). In January, however, a 
growing number of financial indicators showed signs of 
weakness. The restrained course of the real money supp- 
ly (M1) also continued to be evident in December (—0.05 
per cent). 


Canadian Leading Indicators 


Percentage Changes of Filtered Data 
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1 Composite index of housing starts (units), building 
2 Deflated by the consumer price index for all items 


3 Difference from previous month. 


permits (dollars), and mortgage loan approvals (numbers). 


4 Toronto Stock Exchange (300 stock index excluding oil and gas component). 
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Output 


Real domestic product continued to grow slowly in 
December (+0.3 per cent), after rising 0.4 per cent in 
November and stagnating in October. The 0.8 per cent 
gain for the fourth quarter marks a slowdown compared to 
the increases of about 2.0 per cent in the second and 
third quarters. 


Industrial production grew by 1.0 per cent in December, 
comparable to the average rate of expansion in the 
previous three months. Production of durable goods rose 
0.2 per cent in the month, raising the quarterly gain to 5.5 
per cent. The majority of durable manufacturing industries 
recorded slight increases in output, with the major excep- 
tions of heating equipment, and pulp and paper mills 
(where export demand has accelerated). Output of non- 
durable goods rose sharply in December (+2.0 per cent), 
largely originating in the food and beverage industry. 

There were large declines in the extraction of some natural 
resources at the end of the year, notably in forestry and 
mining (particularly metal mines excluding gold and coal). 


Activity in the service-producing sector continued to rise 
gradually, led by government services and retail trade. 
Output of commercial, business, and personal services and 
public administration improved again in December, after a 
decline in October due to strike activity. The finance, in- 
surance, and real estate industry declined by O.7 per cent, 
due to a drop in credit extended, to lower transactions by 
financial institutions, and to lower demand for the services 
of real estate agencies. 


Real output in December 1983 was 7.8 per cent above 
the level of a year ago, essentially recouping all of the 
decline in the recession. Manufacturers of durable goods 
led the recovery in January 1983, when new orders rose 
21 per cent in the month. Manufacturers filled these 
orders by reducing inventories, which did not begin to 
edge up until July. Between April and September, the 
growth rate was maintained by transportation, utilities, min- 
ing, trade, and services. However, activity in these latter 
three industries slackened in the fourth quarter along with 
a net decline in primary industries, notably forestry. 


For the year as a whole, all goods and services industries 
with the exception of construction recorded net gains. The 
steady decline of non-residential construction since the 
second quarter of 1982 continued despite the upturn of 
demand in the rest of the economy. This depressing 
effect was only partly offset by the growth of housing 
construction during 1983. Stimulated by the CHOSP, the 
Wile of single-family housing starts nearly doubled in 

1 : 
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Households 


After a substantial drop in January (—47,000), there was 
an upturn in employment in February (+54,000) in most 
occupational and population groups. This was largely due 
to the growth of full-time employment, which for the mo- 
ment rules out a return to a cyclical downturn. With the 
February increase, total employment was up slightly 
(+7,000) from its December level; consequently, the re- 
cent deceleration in the recovery is expected to persist 
through the first quarter of the year. Final demand has 
continued to weaken, and the sustained slowdown in the 
leading indicators suggests that the economic upturn will 
proceed at a more modest pace. There were strong gains 
in construction (+29,000) and in community, business and 
personal services (+ 12,000), and public administration 

(+ 16,000), primarily reflecting a reversal of the one-month 
decline in Ontario in January. There was moderate 
employment growth in most of the other major regions in 
Canada in January, as short-term prospects are being 
bolstered by the recovery in the United States (which gave 
our exports a boost in January) and by the upswing in 
residential construction (as the adverse effects of the ter- 
mination of the CHOSP begin to fade). 


Again in February, the recovery of employment was more 
pronounced among women (+31,000), partly as a result 
of the continuing advance in part-time employment. The in- 
crease in female employment in all regions reflected a 
moderate but widespread rise in employment in the service 
industry. These gains affected both the 15 to 24 age 
group (+1.4 per cent) and the 25 and over group (+0.4 
per cent), largely for voluntary part-time workers. The in- 
crease in male employment (+23,000) was due to con- 
struction, manufacturing (+7,000) and the primary sector 
excluding agriculture (+5,000). However, the increase for 
men was not as evenly distributed among the regions, as 
male employment fell 15,000 in British Columbia. The lat- 
ter was the only province in which employment shrank in 
both January (—5,000) and February (—14,000). Com- 
mercial activity remained sluggish, chiefly because of 
transportation and manufacturing, probably a consequence 
of the downturn in lumber exports in late 1983. The surge 
that took place in this sector in the United States at the 
beginning of the year should bolster employment in British 
Columbia over the next few months. 


The unemployment rate increased for the second straight 
month, to 11.3 per cent in February, indicating that the 
labour market is still weak as employment growth in 
February was accompanied by an even larger upturn in the 
labour force. A substantial portion of the extraordinary 


surge of the labour force in February (+75,000) was at- 
tributable to Ontario (+29,000), where employment and 
the labour force advanced in tandem. Another reason for 
the increase was an appreciable drop in the total number 
of discouraged workers, which contrasts with the upward 
trend that began in the fourth quarter. However, this drop 
cannot be clearly interpreted as a cyclical movement, since 
it was concentrated among males in Quebec, and the 
smaller gains in the other provinces may represent normal 
seasonal fluctuations. Also contributing to the increase in 
labour force participation was a secular movement among 
women 25 years of age and over, as the proportion of 
newly unemployed women in this group who rejoined the 
labour force after an absence of over one year continued 
to climb. The labour force grew in all provinces except 
British Columbia, where the job market remained particular- 
ly depressed. 


There were no clear signs of recovery in the housing 
market despite an increase in the number of starts in urban 
centres to 129,000 units at annual rates in January. 
Residential construction permits were unchanged at 
126,700 units in December, reflecting uncertainty among 
households and the weak recovery of disposable incomes. 
Quebec and Ontario alone propped up residential construc- 
tion activity in December, as they accounted for 74.2 per 
cent of the value of building permits. Sustained employ- 
ment growth in these two provinces continued to have 
beneficial effects on the housing sector. In November, the 
leading indicator of residential construction edged 
downward for the eighth consecutive month, reaching 
85.5. The expected upturn in the leading indicator early in 
the first quarter of 1984 may be set back if recent signs 
of upward pressure on interest rates are sustained. 


All the indicators in the single-family housing sector were 
generally stable. The number of starts in urban centres 
stood at 65,000 units in January, up 6.6 per cent from 
the previous month. However, this increase is not very 
Significant since a decrease of similar size took place in 
December. The new housing price index (houses only) 
was unchanged at 131.0 in December, following a gradual 
rise that began in June. Activity also was rather sluggish 
in the resale market. Housing sales through the Multiple 
Listing Service were up a mere 1 per cent in January and 
the average resale price declined. The number of houses 
sold was down 3.4 per cent compared with January 
1983. Furthermore, single-family building permits fell 
slightly in December to 67,100 units (—2.2 per cent). 


The multiple housing market remains stagnant. Starts rose 
to 64,000 units in January, but this does not mean that a 
recovery is under way. Some 51 per cent of multiple 


housing starts, primarily apartment buildings, were in 
Quebec. This upswing in activity stems from an accumula- 
tion of building permits issued to builders at year-end. 
Building permits climbed slightly to 59,600 units in 
December, up 2.9 per cent from November. Despite this 
increase, the trend-cycle for multiple housing building per- 
mits continued to fall. Consequently, a substantial 
recovery in this sector is highly unlikely in the first quarter 
of 1984. 


The volume of retail sales was up slightly in December 
(+0.6 per cent), in a continuation of the increases since 
December 1982 in the sales of such durable goods as 
motor vehicle parts, new motor vehicles, furniture and 
household appliances, and recreation equipment. For the 
year as a whole, demand for durable goods was brisk, 
posting a growth rate of 10.7 per cent, whereas sales of 
other types of consumer goods have risen on average by 
less than 1 per cent since 1982. Relative prices for 
durable goods fell in 1983, as prices increased by only 4 
per cent, more slowly than the overall implicit price 
deflator. Although relative prices are a significant factor in 
the allocation of personal spending, the drop in interest 
rates for consumer credit that accompanied the economic 
recovery in the first quarter of 1983 played a more impor- 
tant role in the growth of durable goods sales. 


New passenger car sales were responsible for most of the 
increase in sales of durable goods in 1983. Early in the 
second half of the year, the new car market in Canada 
showed signs of drying up (in fact, automobile dealers’ 
revenues dipped 1.2 per cent in the third quarter), as the 
growth of the durable goods sector was sustained by fur- 
niture and appliance sales. The trend reversed itself in the 
fall, when consumers decided to replace their old cars with 
new 1984 models. The remarkable performance of the 
automobile sector in 1983 came in the wake of three suc- 
cessive years of retrenchment. Demand for non-durable 
goods remained sluggish as retail sales volume shrank 4 
per cent below the annual average for 1982. 


Funds for the household spending spree on durable con- 
sumer goods were taken from two different sources. First, 
consumers dipped into their savings (the savings rate drop- 
ped from 15.1 per cent in 1982 to 12.9 per cent in 
1983), and secondly, they took advantage of their increas- 
ed discretionary purchasing power to buy other products. 
The food price index rose only 3.7 per cent in 1983, 
which compares favourably with the average rate of 10.6 
per cent over the past four years. Because the food 
basket cost less, households were able to buy the same 
amount of food with fewer dollars and thus spend more of 
their incomes on non-essential items. 
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Overall, however, household buying power did not increase 
because real wages were down. For the second con- 
secutive year, workers were unable to index their wages to 
the cost of living; disposable income grew by 9.8 and 5.1 
per cent in 1982 and 1983 while the inflation rates were 
10.8 and 5.8 per cent respectively. In view of the 
economic situation, households allocated a larger portion of 
their disposable incomes to selected goods and cut back 
on savings. 


Prices 


The principal measures of inflation rose substantially in 
January, but the upturn appears to be irregular since the 
cyclical determinants remained favourable for an easing of 
inflation. The unadjusted Consumer Price Index and the 
seasonally adjusted Industry Selling Price Index climbed 
0.5 per cent and 0.3 per cent respectively as a result of 
higher food and energy prices. Excluding these two com- 
ponents, the indexes were down 0.2 per cent in January. 
The weakness of final domestic demand at the end of 
1983 had an effect on prices, particularly consumer goods 
prices at both the retail and manufacturing levels. Com- 
petition on international markets has curbed inflation in 
export-oriented sectors, where demand has been growing 
steadily. 


The unadjusted Consumer Price Index was raised 0.5 per 
cent by prices for food (+1.9 per cent) and energy (+2.5 
per cent); excluding these components, the index edged 
down by 0.2 per cent. The irregular nature of these ad- 
vances, and the softness of prices in the other com- 
ponents, reflects the easing of inflationary pressures ex- 
erted by the consumer goods market and the economy in 
general. 


The erratic, sluggish behaviour of consumer demand 
resulted in many price cuts in the pre-Christmas period, 
and the trend persisted into January, which is usually the 
month for specials. Demand for clothing has been par- 
ticularly anemic, and prices have been dropping steadily 
since November. Prices for home recreation products 
were down in December and January (—0.6 and —1.2 per 
cent respectively). Large household appliances were un- 
changed in price in January, after a 0.9 decline in 
December. The end of discounts affected only the per- 
sonal care items index, which rebounded 0.3 per cent 
after a decrease of equal magnitude in December. 
Weakness in the determinants of consumer demand should 
continue to hold prices in check. 


Productivity gains and small cost.increases also helped to 
moderate prices, as the trend-cycle of unit labour costs 
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continued to fall in the trade sector. Furthermore, sluggish 
sales have prevented retailers from passing on the full in- 
crease in their operating costs; profit margins, which had 
been rising sharply since the third quarter of 1982 (when 
they stood at 0.5 per cent of sales), shrank slightly in the 
fourth quarter (1.6 per cent, compared with 1.8 per cent 
in the third quarter). 


Energy prices leaped 1.6 per cent in December and 2.5 
per cent in January after three consecutive monthly 
declines. For a number of reasons, this upswing is believ- 
ed to be temporary. The January increase was due in part 
to higher electric power rates (+2.1 per cent) in a number 
of cities; these rates are fixed for several months. The 
surge in gasoline prices (+3.3 per cent) is expected to 
taper off, as demand did not firm until December (+3.0 
per cent) after six stagnant months and is expected to re- 
main weak. Food prices, on the other hand, could con- 
tinue rising in the short term, primarily because of lower 
supplies of fresh fruit and vegetables, but also as a result 
of a cyclical upturn in beef prices. 


The seasonally adjusted Industry Selling Price Index for 
manufacturing climbed 0.3 per cent in January after a 
similar gain in December, a slight acceleration from the 0.2 
per cent average for the period August to November. 
However, this upSwing was due to sharp increases for 
food and beverages (+1.2 per cent) and petroleum and 
coal products (+1.5 per cent). The ISPI excluding these 
components dipped 0.1 per cent. There are usually large 
numbers of quarterly, semi-annual and annual price 
changes in January. The proportion of industries that rais- 
ed prices jumped to 75 per cent in January from 50 per 
cent on average in preceding months. Seasonal adjust- 
ment of the price indexes of eight major industrial groups 
out of a total of nineteen trimmed the advance in the ISPI 
from 0.6 to 0.3 per cent. 


The small decline in the ISPI excluding food and energy 
was due to weakness in the prices of consumer goods 
such as leather (—O.1 per cent) and clothing (—O.1 per 
cent), reflecting the sluggishness of prices and demand at 
the retail level. On the other hand, prices were up in the 
furniture and fixtures industry (+1.2 per cent), despite a 
2.4 per cent drop in nominal sales in the fourth quarter of 
1983. This price surge probably stems from companies’ 
desire to widen their profit margins (which were a mere 
0.8 per cent in the fourth quarter) and is therefore unlikely 
to continue. The downturn of some base and precious 
metals prices pushed the primary metals and miscellaneous 
manufacturing indexes down by 0.8 and 1.4 per cent 
respectively. The slow growth of world demand and the 
efforts by a number of producing countries to boost their 


export earnings are expected to restrain prices for these 
commodities. The unencouraging outlook for business in- 
vestment in 1984 (a forecast decline of 0.4 per cent from 
1983) and low capacity utilization rates in investment in- 
dustries should hold their prices in check. Recent output 
increases in these industries are probably associated with 
the strong upturn in this type of investment in the United 
States. Moreover, the growth in industrial production due 
to external demand is likely to have little effect on 
domestic prices as long as international competition 
(reinforced by the high value of the Canadian dollar against 
currencies other than the U.S. dollar) continues to exert 
downward pressure on the prices of internationally traded 
goods. The prices of Canadian exports fell 2.0 per cent 
between the third and fourth quarters of 1983. 


The only major industrial group that has not completed its 
cyclical price recovery, the paper and allied industries, 
posted a 1.2 per cent gain in January. This apparently 
reflects companies’ desire to recapture the ground they 
lost during the recession, in an environment of rising 
demand. The group index was pushed up by wood pulp 
prices, which have been at a virtual standstill since plum- 
meting between 16 and 26 per cent during the recession. 
Consequently, further increases can be expected as de- 
mand strengthens. 


The Raw Materials Price Index rose 0.8 per cent as a 
result of a surge in animal (+2.1 per cent) and vegetable 
products (+4.3 per cent); there was little net change in 
the remaining components from the previous month. With 
the exception of wood prices, which rose 2.3 per cent 
after several months of declines, recent trends were sus- 
tained in all indexes. Textiles, ferrous materials, and non- 
metallic minerals maintained their upward momentum, and 
non-ferrous metals continued to fall. 


Business Investment 


The Public and Private Investment (PPI) Survey confirms 
that the capital spending outlook for 1984 is poor and sug- 
gests that the coincident indicators overstated outlays in 
1983. The stagnation of investment in 1983 and 1984 is 
largely due to the deterioration of conditions in the energy 
sector; the cyclical upturn in the determinants of invest- 
ment induced most industries to spend more in 1983 than 
they had planned at the beginning of the year, and to 
forecast an increase in plant and equipment expenditures 
in 1984. The survey’s findings put a damper on prospects 
for the continued cyclical recovery of final domestic de- 
mand (down 0.1 per cent in the fourth quarter of 1983), 
Particularly for Alberta and British Columbia which will be 


affected by the anticipated retrenchment in the energy 
sector. However, these macroeconomic implications will 
depend on the possible revision of investment intentions, 
which in turn will be influenced to a considerable extent by 
the behaviour of demand and profitability in the energy 
sector. 


The economic determinants of investment continued to im- 
prove in the fourth quarter of 1983. Corporate pre-tax 
profits were up 4.2 per cent to $35.4 billion, and the pro- 
fit margins of non-financial corporations rose to 4.5 per 
cent; these levels are nevertheless below the most recent 
peaks (of $38.0 billion and 6.8 per cent respectively). The 
cyclical upturn in profits was not diffuse, as the proportion 
of industries posting declines grew substantially from 16 
per cent in the third quarter to 43 per cent in the fourth 
quarter. This appears to be partly due to slackness in final 
domestic demand, as producers and distributors of con- 
sumer goods for which demand is stagnant (food, furniture, 
clothing and petroleum product wholesalers) reported 
decreases. Capacity utilization in manufacturing industries 
rose by 1.8 points to 72.4 per cent, but remains very low 
in relation to the rates observed over the past twenty 
years. The most positive factor is still the high ratio of 
sources of funds (undistributed profits, capital consumption 
allowances and subsidies) to plant and equipment outlays; 
in fact, it stands at 1.35, its highest level since 1963. This 
should enable corporations to reduce their debt loads and 
undertake some capital spending. The discrepancy be- 
tween the cyclical upswing in these variables and the 
weakness of business investment intentions for 1984 can 
be traced in part to the fact that these variables remain at 
historically low levels. An analysis of the PPI Survey 
shows, however, that the deterioration of conditions in the 
energy sector is a key factor in explaining investment 
behaviour in 1983 and 1984. 


According to the latest PPI Survey, the coincident in- 
dicators overstated business fixed investment in 1983, and 
the prospects for 1984 are weak. While the movement of 
the coincident indicators implied an upward revision of 
1983 investment intentions, they actually fell 0.5 per cent 
between mid-year and preliminary year-end estimates. A 
nominal decline of 0.4 per cent is forecast for 1984, 
which suggests that expenditures will be up very slightly in 
relation to the fourth quarter of last year. Moreover, taking 
into account inflation for 1984, the cyclical trough in in- 
vestment is still to be attained. Thus, it appears that this 
type of spending, which accounts for approximately 15 per 
cent of gross national expenditure, will not help to sustain 
the recovery in 1984. 
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Even the upturn in machinery and equipment spending, 
which seemed to be well-established in the second quarter 
of 1983, is likely to give way to a new downward trend (it 
fell 0.2 per cent in constant dollars in the fourth quarter). 
Although an increase of 0.3 per cent on an annual basis is 
forecast for 1984, the forecast level is 1.6 per cent lower 
than the level recorded in the final quarter of last year. On 
the other hand, the planned 1984 level for non-residential 
investment in 1984 is 3.4 per cent above the fourth 
quarter 1983 level (despite a decrease of 1.2 per cent on 
an annual basis). 


The implications of the PPI Survey for business investment 
must be weighed against possible revisions of intentions 
during 1984. Actual spending has historically been higher 
than forecast in periods of economic growth. However, 
the substantial discrepancy in investment plans between 
forecasts made at the beginning of 1983 and. preliminary 
estimates of actual expenditures (—$495 million, or —1.0 
per cent), despite the unexpected buoyancy of the 
recovery and the increase in the estimates in mid- 
recession (+$1.4 billion or 5.2 per cent in 1982), raises 
questions about the predictability of these revisions. 


The energy sector was almost entirely responsible for this 
revision. The preliminary estimates for 1983 were $1.5 
billion below the forecasts made at the beginning of the 
year in the energy sector, while non-energy industries 
posted a rise of $960 million (these figures include the 
decline of $205 million in the chemical industry, which was 
affected by the loss of Canada’s advantage in natural gas 
markets). Finally, a majority of industries (60.3 per cent) 
spent more in 1983 than they had planned at the beginn- 
ing of the year. Furthermore, in 1982, capital investment 
estimates were revised upward more sharply in the energy 
sector (+$783 million) than in the non-energy sector 
(+$590 million including a $160 million increase for the 
chemical industry). Therefore, it may be expected that in- 
tentions will be revised upward in 1984, provided the 
recovery continues and conditions in the energy sector are 
favourable. 


This conclusion is supported by an analysis of 1984 
forecasts. An examination of the diffusion of the increases 
rather than the total amounts reveals that 58.6 per cent of 
industries are planning to increase their capital spending, 
particularly for machinery and equipment outlays (67.2 per 
cent, compared with 43.1 per cent for non-residential 
investment). 


Seven industries, which make up only 12.0 per cent of the 
total of 58 but accounted for 32.5 per cent of Capital in- 
vestment in 1983, intend to reduce their expenditures by 
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$3.2 billion. Four of them, planning cuts of $2.6 billion 
are connected with the energy sector. Capital spending 
directly related to energy is expected to fall by $1.2 billion 
(or 6.4 per cent) in 1984. In particular, sharp decreases 
are forecast in the electric power (—$990 million), coal 
mining (—$710 million) and chemical (—$650 million) in- 
dustries, whose investment had remained high in 1982 
and 1983 because a number of major projects were near- 
ing completion. The decline in profitability of large energy 
projects, uncertainty about the direction of demand and 
prices, and high interest rates forced the cancellation or 
postponement of many projects involving long planning and 
implementation periods. Petroleum refineries, handicapped 
by a very low capacity utilization rate (57.6 per cent in the 
fourth quarter of 1983) and stagnant consumer demand, 
are planning to reduce capital spending by $214 million 
following a cut of $490 million in 1983. It will be recalled 
that this industry had boosted its outlays substantially be- 
tween 1980 and 1982 in order to expand capacity. The 
cuts by these four industries were too large to be offset 
by the increases in three other energy industries, namely 
oil and gas exploration and development (+$710 million), 
pipelines (+$100 million) and gas distribution (+$30 
million). Despite the oil companies’ high debt load, the 
profitability of extraction (profit margins of 24.8 per cent in 
the fourth quarter of 1983 for mineral fuels) and govern- 
ment subsidies are stimulating exploration. However, it is 
difficult to make an accurate estimate of outlays indirectly 
related to the development of Canada’s energy resources. 
For example, investment in the finance, trade and commer- 
cial services sector has suffered in Alberta (—$305 
million), while the $450 million boost for primary metals is 
associated with Canada’s competitive advantage in electric 
power, which is heavily used in aluminum smelting. It 
would appear, therefore, that major changes in both the 
supply of energy and especially the demand for it will have 
significant repercussions in the Canadian economy in 
1984. 


Non-energy industries intend to invest $1.0 billion (+3.3 
per cent) more in 1984 than in 1983. A jump of $430 
million is projected for mining, excluding petroleum and 
coal. Only the finance sector plans to reduce its expen- 
ditures substantially (—$325 million), primarily as a result 
of the retrenchment in Alberta. Manufacturing industries 
excluding petroleum refineries plan no change in their level 
of investment in 1985, as heavy cuts in the chemical 
(—$650 million) and transportation equipment (—$155 
million) industries offset the increases forecast by most of 


the manufacturing sector. The transportation equipment in- 
dustry’s reduction points up a key feature of investment in 
1984. While this industry had the steepest cyclical up- 
swing in sales and profitability, major renovation and 
modernization projects completed in 1983 depressed in- 
vestment intentions for 1984, as the capacity utilization 
rate stands at 65.5 per cent. 


In general, the low capacity utilization rate (72.4 per cent 
in the fourth quarter of 1983, compared with 81.5 per 
cent in the second quarter of 1981) appears to be hinder- 
ing investment growth in the manufacturing sector. Since 
capacity is unlikely to change appreciably, the evolution of 
demand will determine this rate and hence will be an im- 
portant factor in the possible revision of investment inten- 
tions in this sector. Clearly, then, the shift in the source of 
growth from consumer demand to export demand threatens 
to weaken investment intentions because the domestic 
consumer goods sector will have no incentive to expand its 
production capacity and export manufacturers still have 
surplus capacity. On the other hand, the latter group may 
decide to increase cost-reducing expenditures in order to 
make themselves more competitive internationally. The fact 
that exporting industries are anxious to improve productivity 
is reflected in machinery and equipment outlays; increases 
in the latter type of investment and cuts in non-residential 
construction are planned by the paper and allied and the 


machinery industries. The wood industry, whose capacity 
utilization rate is at pre-recession levels, intends to boost 
both types of investment. 


The drive to increase productivity rather than capacity 
seems to be widespread among other manufacturing in- 
dustries and other sectors (excluding mining exploration 
and development). As shown in the table at the end of 
this section, the proportion of machinery and equipment 
outlays rose to record levels in most industrial groups. The 
decline in the mining industry was due to increased mining 
exploration and development, which is classified as non- 
residential construction. The slight drop for the manufac- 
turing sector in 1984 is wholly attributable to two in- 
dustries, as seven of the 20 manufacturing groups 
reported record highs. This observation, coupled with the 
fact that more industries plan to increase machinery and 
equipment expenditures than non-residential investment, 
shows that the forecast cuts in machinery and equipment 
outlays in 1984 probably reflect certain peculiarities in the 
investment sector rather than a fundamental shift in the 
economic relationships governing tne sector. For example, 
the vigorous growth expected in oil and gas exploration 
and development spending, which accounts for 30.0 per 
cent of non-residential investment, may push this type of 
investment upward, whereas the sharp decreases planned 
by some industries may be the leading factor in machinery 
and equipment outlays. 


Machinery and Equipment Outlays as a Per cent of Total Capital Investment 


1970—79 1984 
Average 1980 1981 1982 1983 Forecast 
All sectors 54.3 52.9 53:0 51.1 52.4 52.6 
Agriculture 78.4 762 73.6 69.7 69.4 70.4 
Forestry 541 Bel. D206 36.8 36.5 46.8 
Mining 24.8 tone 22.0 DOT 19.0 16.3 
Manufacturing T2200 76.9 (Gone) aot 78.8* hike 
Utilities 46.5 47.4 Aout 46.2 49.6 50 .4* 
Construction 86.9 84.0 84.0 84.0 84.0 84.0 
Trade 65.5 68.6 70.2 C75 68.8 To2r 
Finance and 
insurance ae u fe Pass ‘lah! ac 16.2 16.6 * 
Personal 
services 77.3 83.9 83.9 80.2 83.9 86.7" 
Private 
institutions 25.8 28.5 oT 4 36:87 32.8 35.9 


SOURCE: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1984, Statistics Canada, Catalogue No. 61—205. 


* Historical highs since 1956. 
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Manufacturing 


The inflow of new orders into the manufacturing sector 
showed signs of moderating in December, notably for 
domestic-oriented industries, although the continued rapid 
growth of shipments and unfilled orders is encouraging for 
sustained growth in output into 1984. The gains are likely 
to be moderate, however, as the unusual cyclical 
behaviour of unfilled orders and inventories reflects a 
cautious attitude of firms to boosting output. The recent 
slowdown of domestic demand, and the continued weak 
financial position of firms should encourage this prudence. 


The strong growth of manufacturing shipments in the 
current recovery has stabilized at high rates in the last 
three months. The short-term trend of shipments in con- 
stant dollars rose 1.56 per cent in December, compared to 
1.54 per cent in October. This growth rate is the most 
rapid in the post—1971 period, reflecting record percen- 
tage increases in shipments of durable goods such as 
transportation equipment (+3.73 per cent), machinery 
(+2.53 per cent), and primary metals (+3.83 per cent), 
and more moderate increases in most other major industry 
groups. The growth of shipments of non-durable goods, 
which are more oriented to household demand than 
durables, decelerated for the third consecutive month, to 
+0.66 per cent in December. 


Part of the record percentage growth of shipments in the 
past year of recovery simply reflects the very low base 
from which most industries began to recover. For exam- 
ple, while aggregate shipments have risen by 10.6 per 
cent in volume in the recovery up to December, shipments 
still have not fully recouped all of the decline recorded dur- 
ing the 1981—1982 recession (in fact, they now stand at 
94.4 per cent of the level of the pre-recession peak). The 
less than complete recovery is evident for virtually all major 
industry groups (see table which follows), as only 
shipments for export-oriented industries such as wood, 
paper and allied, and transportation equipment have edged 
above pre-recession levels. The recovery has been par- 
ticularly feeble for investment-related durable goods in- 
dustries, such as machinery, metal fabricating, electrical 
products, and some household-related industries such as 
furniture and fixtures, non-metallic minerals, and clothing. 
This sectorial pattern of recovery in manufacturing 
shipments broadly accords with the greater contribution of 
external demand relative to domestic demand in the 1983 
recovery compared to historical norms in the first year of 
recovery. 
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The Recovery of Shipments to December 1983 by 
Industry (Filtered Data) 


December 1983 
as % of 
Pre-Recession 


% Change 
from Trough 


Industry Group to December 


1983 1983 
Food and Beverages ==10).7 97.6 
Rubber and Plastic == ||toy (S 94.7 
Leather ap ee) 90.0 
Textiles = heey Tf 95.4 
Knitting = 22 95.8 
Clothing +8.3 89.0 
Paper and Allied OL 100.5 
Printing and Publishing sill Weis) 100.0 
Petroleum and Coal +2.9 90.6 
Chemicals elhcat 98.7 
Non-Durables tele 97.1 
Wood +29.8 LOS 
Furniture and Fixtures = NT 84.0 
Primary Metals +26.6 88.2 
Metal Fabricating Ono 82.8 
Machinery +8.8 61.4 
Electrical Products =p) 82.8 
Transportation 
Equipment Oro 108.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals +8.9 80.8 
Miscellaneous +4.9 95:5 
Durables a | orks: 91.8 
Total +10.6 94.4 


The volume of new orders continued to expand at a rapid 
rate in December, although there was a slight slowdown in 
the growth of the short-term trend to 2.50 per cent from 
2.95 per cent a month earlier. The volume of new orders 
has risen by 18.0 per cent in the past twelve months, to 
recoup Virtually all of the losses recorded in the preceding 
cyclical downturn. As with the record growth of 
shipments, much of the apparent speed of the recovery 
reflected the low starting point from which it was initiated. 
This is particularly true for those industries which were 
hardest hit by the recession, as the rate of increase con- 
tinues to be the highest for the transportation equipment 
(+7.40 per cent), machinery (+4.71 per cent), and 
primary metals (+3.80 per cent) industries within durable 
goods. The slowdown in the growth of new orders 
reflected a stabilizing of the initial rapid rates of recovery in 
these industries, coupled with a further deceleration for 
most other major industry groups. Excluding these three 
industries, the growth of the filtered version of orders has 
decelerated from +1.26 per cent to +0.82 per cent over 
the last four months. 


While the diffusion index of rising new orders remained at 
high levels (85 per cent in December), most industries 
related to household and investment demand have record- 
ed slower rates of growth for at least three straight 
months. For example, the deceleration in the inflow of 
orders for non-durable goods from a peak rate of +0.91 
per cent in August to +0.63 per cent in December largely 
reflects a softening in consumer-related industries such as 
textiles and clothing. At the same time, investment-related 
industries within durable goods such as electrical products 
and metal fabricating have subsided steadily from the initial 
rapid rates of increase recorded in the third quarter of 
1983. This slackening is consistent with the sluggish 
outlook for capital spending contained in the preliminary 
forecast of Public and Private Investment intentions in 
Canada for 1984. 


The short-term trend of real unfilled orders continued to 
surge ahead at record rates, rising from 3.47 per cent in 
_November to 4.20 per cent in December. The accumula- 
tion of unfilled orders continued to be dominated by the 
transportation equipment industry (+9.09 per cent), 
notably shipbuilding. This industry group accounted for 
over 90 per cent of the rise in total unfilled orders in 
December. 


While the record rate of increase of total unfilled orders is 
largely explained by transportation equipment, the diffusion 
of increases for other industries is interesting for business 
cycle analysis. After incorporating an increase in the 
filtered version of unfilled orders in the machinery industry 
(+0.44 per cent) after 40 consecutive monthly declines, 
the diffusion index of rising unfilled orders among major in- 
dustry groups has risen to 78 per cent. This compares to 
a level of 17 per cent touched at the trough of the reces- 
sion in 1982. The number of industries accumulating un- 
filled orders is unusually high in the current recovery, com- 
pared to the recoveries in 1975 and 1980. In the first 
year of recovery in 1975, the diffusion index rose from 17 
per cent to 44 per cent, while in 1980—1981 it increased 
from 11 per cent to 33 per cent). Moreover, the current 
level of the diffusion index (78 per cent) is exceptionally 
high in an historical comparison with any point on the 
business cycle, exceeded only by the values recorded at 
the tail-end of the strong expansions in 1973 and 1978 
when capacity constraints were clearly attained. Since 
there is no evidence that supply constraints are exerting 
any measurable pressure on the ability of firms to boost 
output to fill new orders in the current cycle, one can 
presume that the upturn of unfilled orders in 1983 
reflected a cautious attitude by firms towards boosting out- 
put. This prudent stance is also evidence in inventory 
management in the current recovery. 


Some insight into the motivation of firms in accumulating 
unfilled orders can be gleaned from comparing the 
behaviour of manufacturing firms in Canada and the United 
States in 1983. While there has been comparable growth 
in new orders and shipments by the Canadian and U.S. 
manufacturing sector in the past year, unfilled orders have 
risen much more rapidly in Canada (+27.6 per cent in 
volume) than in the United States (+9.2 per cent, using 
aggregate producer prices to deflate total unfilled orders). 
The more rapid accumulation of unfilled orders in Canada 
would appear to reflect at least two factors. First, there 
appears to be a more binding financial constraint on Cana- 
dian firms where the recovery of corporate liquidity and 
working capital has lagged far behind that for firms in the 
United States. This presumably would motivate firms in 
Canada to be more prudent about boosting output and 
shipments. At the same time, this very prudence in raising 
production schedules also would tend to slow the place- 
ment of orders for intermediate goods from other firms, 
which serves to restrain the growth in demand. The more 
uncertain outlook for demand in Canada is the second fac- 
tor that could cause firms to accumulate unfilled orders. 
This greater uncertainty in Canada relative to the United 
States on the prospective course of final demand became 
evident in the fourth quarter, with the flattening-out of 
domestic demand in Canada. 


Despite the nearly complete recovery of the losses record- 
ed during 1981-1982 in the filtered version of new 
orders (99.7 per cent recouped) and shipments (94.4 per 
cent recouped), unfilled orders have regained only 89 per 
cent of their pre-recession level recorded in June 1981, 
and a paltry 78 per cent of the historical peak attained in 
late 1979. This measure of the substantial under-utilization 
of capacity is consistent with the recent behaviour of 
capacity utilization rates in manufacturing, which edged up 
to 72.4 per cent in the fourth quarter, compared to 82.6 
per cent just prior to the recession and an historical peak 
of slightly over 90 per cent early in 1974. 


The accelerated accumulation of manufacturing inven- 
tories was interrupted at least temporarily in December, 
when stocks rose only $74 million in constant dollars. The 
slowdown reflected a further decline in inventories of raw 
materials (—$40 million). Inventories of raw materials have 
swung steadily from a peak rate of accumulation of $34 
million in September to a liquidation of $40 million by 
December. This decline has parallelled the steady 
deceleration of the growth of the short-term trend of 
manufacturing output in the last three months, from a 
record +1.55 per cent to a more moderate +1.28 per 
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cent. The accentuated drawdown of raw materials inven- 
tories in December is consistent with the pessimistic pro- 
duction plans for the first quarter revealed in the January 
results of the business conditions survey. 


The slowdown in total inventories in December coupled 
with a 1.8 per cent increase in the non-filtered version of 
shipments served to lower the aggregate ratio of real in- 
ventories to shipments to 1.81 in December. While this 
is the lowest monthly level recorded since early 1974, 
there is reason to anticipate a further reduction of this ratio 
in 1984 before firms will undertake voluntarily to rebuild in- 
ventories. One indicator is the revealed inventory manage- 
ment policy of manufacturing firms in the United States, 
where the recovery is at a more advanced state than in 
Canada. Despite the quicker speed with which sales were 
recouped in the United States, the overall ratio of stocks to 
shipments had skidded to a 25-year low of 1.31 by the 
end of 1983 (NYT 2/3). This is significantly lower than 
the pre-recession norm of between 1.40 and 1.45. This 
decline has occurred despite a considerably more robust 
recovery of corporate financial health in the U.S. than in 
Canada. The inference that the desired stock-to-shipment 
ratio in Canada will be much lower than the standard set 
prior to the 1981—1982 recession is corroborated by the 
business conditions survey in January, wherein 96 per 
cent of firms reported no inclination to rebuild inventories 
of finished goods. 


External Sector 


The merchandise trade surplus continued to expand in 
response to an acceleration of export growth at a time of 
slowing import demand. These relative movements corres- 
pond to the upturn of growth in the United States economy 
and faltering domestic demand in Canada respectively. The 
external sector should continue to contribute most of the 
growth of GNP in the first quarter of 1984. A favourable 
trade balance may be maintained in 1984, despite the re- 
cent indications of a slowing of the American economy in 
the second quarter, as the competitive position of Cana- 
dian producers has been enhanced by the recent drop of 
the dollar in foreign exchange markets and by continued 
weak domestic cost pressures. This has occurred at a 
time when prices for some of Canada’s primary commodity 
exports have shown signs of firming, in belated response 
to the recovery of demand in the OECD nations. 


The short-term trend of merchandise exports continued to 
accelerate, rising to +3.02 per cent with the inclusion of 
data for January. The rapid rate of increase is in line with 
the upturn in the United States economy at the turn of the 
year. The strength of U.S. demand, coupled with a further 
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upturn in exports to Japan, more than offset the modera- 
tion of exports to Europe and other OECD nations and 
renewed weakness in demand in less-developed coun- 
tries. The debt-servicing problems of these nations not 
only have restrained export earnings directly through lower 
shipments overseas, but also indirectly by intensified price 
competition for many primary commodities. Export prices 
for Canada have declined 1.7 per cent in the first year of 
recovery in 1983, compared to the 2.7 per cent average 
gain that has accompanied previous cyclical upturns. 


The acceleration of total exports originated from higher 
growth for crude materials and motor vehicle products, and 
a firming for food exports. Demand for crude materials, 
which had lagged behind the recovery of total exports 
through most of 1983, improved markedly in the fourth 
quarter and early into 1984 to raise the short-term trend 
from —0O.5 per cent to +4.0 per cent in the past four 
months. The major components to benefit from higher in- 
dustrial demand in the United States and Japan were metal 
ores, asbestos, and coal. Prices of most metal products 
on international commodity markets began to recover in 
December in response to the firming of demand evident in 
most of the OECD nations. Natural gas exports rose 
sharply to +4.1 per cent, as the non-filtered version 
jumped by 31.3 per cent in January partly in response to 
the cold snap in the United States. The rate of decline of 
food exports slowed to —O.4 per cent, as the short-term 
trend of demand by less-developed countries remained 
weak. The renewed debt-servicing problems of many of 
these countries early in 1984, notably Argentina and 
Brazil, augur poorly for a sustained increase in exports to 
these countries in the foreseeable future. 


Exports of end products (+5.6 per cent) and fabricated 
materials (+1.3 per cent) remained firm, largely a reflec- 
tion of the continued buoyancy of the American economy 
into early 1984. Shipments of motor vehicle products con- 
tinued to record stellar gains (+8.4 per cent), as the ef- 
fect of a renewed upturn of car sales in the United States 
was augmented by the opening of a new Chrysler van pro- 
duction line in Windsor. The steady growth of fabricated 
materials was encouraged by lumber exports, which declin- 
ed at a less rapid rate, in response to the renewed expan- 
sion of housing starts in the United States in the first 
quarter of 1984. This improved outlook, however, is 
somewhat offset by a slackening of woodpulp demand 
which will be aggravated by the shutdown of the B.C. pulp 
industry by strikes that began in February. The upturn of 
demand for metal ore products on international commodity 
markets also was evident for non-ferrous metal alloys 
(+2.0 per cent). 


The growth of the short-term trend of merchandise im- 
ports moderated for the third consecutive month, slipping 
from +2.36 per cent to +1.73 per cent with the inclusion 
of January data. The steady deceleration reflects the 
weakness of domestic demand in the fourth quarter, 
notably for energy- and investment-related goods. Imports 
of crude materials declined by 0.6 per cent, a sharp rever- 
sal from the 10.6 per cent rate of increase in August. 
Most of this turnaround has occured in imports of crude 
petroleum, which fell 2.3 per cent after several months of 
rapid increases to rebuild stocks. The growth of imports of 
end products slowed for the second straight month, 
notably for investment-related goods such as office 
machinery and aircraft. Imports of fabricated materials 
stabilized at a growth rate of 3.3 per cent, which is en- 
couraging for the prospect of further gains in industrial out- 
put in the first quarter of 1984. 


Financial Markets 


Corporate sector demand for funds appeared to be turning 
up in February, however it is more likely that this increase 
was due to conditions in financial markets rather than an 
indication of an increase in business outlays in the short 
term. Federal government borrowing was also up sharply 
from January, while household demand for credit seemed 
to be shifting from personal loans to mortgage loans. 
Short-term interest rates were largely unchanged in the 
month, but there were significant increases in some long- 
term rates. Share prices continued the downward slide 
that began in January. 


The Bank Rate closed at 10.04 per cent, up six basis 
points from its close in January to continue the gradual up- 
ward movement that began in November 1983. The prime 
rate remained firm at 11.00 per cent, a level it has main- 
tained since April 1983. There is some speculation on 
whether or not the prime can maintain this stability much 
longer in the face of current developments (GM 2—13/3). 
On the one hand, household and corporate loan demand 
remains weak, giving little encouragement to the banks to 
raise their rates. However, the spread between what the 
banks pay on deposits and what they earn on assets has 
narrowed recently (the rate on five-year GIC’s versus the 
five-year conventional mortgage rate, for example), which 
Suggests that an upward adjustment to lending rates may 
be forthcoming. Long-term corporate and government 
bond yields rose about 50 basis points, supporting expec- 
tations of higher short-term rates. 


The Toronto Stock Exchange Index closed at 2420, 
down from its close of 2469 in January. Volume trading 


on the TSE slowed to 186 million shares for the month, 
from 202 million shares in January. The major factor con- 
tributing to the weakness in the stock markets appeared to 
be concern over the future course of interest rates in the 
United States, reflecting concerns over the size of the 
federal deficit, the outlook for inflation, and the impact of 
Socal’s takeover of Gulf Oil in the United States (GM 
18—29/2, 6/3). This mood was fuelled by the expecta- 
tions of some observers and echoed in the statements 
made by Paul Volcker, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board in the United States, that the federal deficit poses a 
threat to stability in financial markets and to sustained 
economic growth (WSJ 21/2, GM 24-—27/2). 


The money supply, as measured by M1, rose by $167 
million in February following a $261 million increase in 
January. Bank of Canada holdings of federal government 
treasury bills fell in the month, suggesting that the Bank 
may have been acting to restrain the growth in the money 
stock. A broader measure of transactions balances, M1A, 
also registered a modest increase in the month. 


Consumer credit, as measured by personal loans at 
chartered banks, remained virtually unchanged in February, 
putting at least a temporary halt to the positive trend that 
began in June 1983. Since the banks represent approx- 
imately 65 per cent of the consumer loan market, this 
development points to a possible slowing of consumer ex- 
penditure, especially on automobiles and other durable 
goods which accounted for all of the growth in personal 
expenditure in the fourth quarter. Residential mortgage 
loans at chartered banks rose by $554 million in the 
month. While the average rate on one- and five-year 
mortgages at chartered banks remained fixed, some 
mortgage lenders (in particular trust companies) raised their 
rates in February (GM 7/3). 


Total government borrowing (data unadjusted for seasonal 
variation) increased in February. Net new issues of federal 
government treasury bills amounted to $1,250 million, by 
far the largest amount raised in this market since October 
1983. Government of Canada marketable bond issues 
were also up significantly, by $973 million. Provincial 
governments and their enterprises raised $989 million in 
the bond market. 


Corporate sector demand for funds improved in 

February. Business loans at chartered banks rose sharply 
by $692 million following several months of weakness. 
Data unadjusted for seasonal variation showed an increase 
of $521 million compared to a $1,048 million rise in short- 
term paper. Credit demand was strong by companies deal- 
ing directly with the consumer sector in automobiles and 
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other durable goods (GM 24/2). Corporate stock issues 
(data unadjusted for seasonal variation) raised $527 million, 
about the same as January, despite the adverse movement 
in share prices. Net new issues of corporate bonds (data 
unadjusted for seasonal variation) amounted to $305 
million in the month, up sharply from $36 million in 
January. Some of this activity in the bond market may 
have been in anticipation of higher borrowing costs in the 
near future and may also be related to the recent decline 
in share prices. 


As in January, money market rates in Canada remained 
stable, as reflected by the rate on 30-day commercial 
paper which hovered around 9.75 per cent. However, 
these rates were more volatile in the United States, declin- 
ing in early January and increasing steadily in February. As 
a result of these movements, the short-term interest dif- 
ferential in favour of investment in Canada virtually disap- 
peared by the end of February. Under these credit condi- 
tions, the Canadian dollar did not regain the ground lost 
at the end of 1983, in spite of a monthly record merchan- 
dise trade surplus of $2.1 billion in January. In both 
January and February, the Canadian dollar, compared to its 
United States counterpart, touched its lowest level since 
August 1982. The Canadian dollar also fell against other 
currencies, following a relatively stong performance 
throughout most of 1983. 


Among short-term capital transactions with non-residents 
in January 1984, there was a marked contraction in the 
volume of trading in Government of Canada treasury bills, 
with non-residents reducing their holdings by $53 million, 
the first monthly decline since May 1983. Non-residents, 
however, increased their holdings of other Canadian money 
market instruments by $98 million. In long-term transac- 
tions, non-residents kept acquiring Canadian bonds, $742 
million as new issues and $130 million of existing issues, 
the latter mostly acquired by Japanese investors. In con- 
trast, non-residents continued to reduce their holdings of 
Canadian stocks, selling $57 million in January 1984. In 
spite of deciines in the U.S. stock market similar to those 
incurred in Canada, Canadian residents continued to invest 
in the United States, purchasing $132 million of securities, 
largely equities. Underlying these movements, Canada’s 
official monetary reserves increased slightly in January but 
declined in February. 


International Economies 


In January, the economies of the European OECD coun- 
tries continued to improve. In France, the coincident in- 
dicators showed signs of marginal growth, although the 
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fourth quarter results marked a distinct improvement over 
the preceding few quarters. Real GDP climbed 0.6 per 
cent in the quarter, partly as a result of higher investment 
and exports. In the United Kingdom, the leading indicators 
pointed to an acceleration of the recovery over the next 
few months. It appears probable that the recovery will 
continue until the end of 1984. The upswing in activity 
also seems to have sparked higher production in all in- 
dustrial sectors. In West Germany, the latest figures for 
the coincident indicators signalled an improvement in the 
recovery, as real GNP grew by 1.3 per cent in the fourth 
quarter, compared with 0.2 per cent in the previous 
quarter. 


France experienced only marginal economic growth in the 
fourth quarter, although its performance was better than in 
the previous few quarters. The latest data on aggregate 
economic activity point to an upturn in domestic demand, 
although external demand continued to be the principal 
source of growth in 1983. Real GDP rose 0.6 per cent in 
the fourth quarter, after dropping 0.3 per cent in the 
previous quarter. This increase was partly due to growth 
in domestic demand, which had sagged in the previous two 
quarters. Within domestic demand, inventories rose, 
private consumption went up (+0.8 per cent) and business 
investment rebounded (+0.6 per cent) after posting 
declines in the preceding few quarters. The export sector 
maintained its upward momentum in the fourth quarter 
(+2.4 per cent), though its contribution to the economy’s 
growth was down slightly from the previous quarter (LeM 
17/2). Industrial production posted a 0.8 per cent decline 
in December. Industrial output has virtually stalled since 
the beginning of 1981. A slight upturn in the first half of 
1982 was followed by only 0.8 per cent growth in the se- 
cond half of 1983. 


Retail prices climbed 0.7 per cent in January, compared 
with 0.3 per cent in December. This acceleration was due 
to the imposition of higher taxes on tobacco to finance the 
social security system and a 6.0 per cent increase in the 
domestic tax on petroleum products (LeM 28/2). In the 
labour market, January figures revealed that unemployment 
was up again, by 0.8 per cent in January to almost 2.136 
million. According to INSEE, the labour market situation 
will probably continue to worsen because the government's 
new policy of improving the competitive position of French 
industries and restructuring companies’ balance sheets will 
cut into employment in the industrial sectors. This policy 
may result in the loss of a considerable number of jobs 
(LeM 29/2). 


According to an analysis made in February by INSEE, key 
sectors of France’s economy will remain in a period of 


slow growth. Private consumption is expected to increase 
very marginally in the first half of the year, primarily 
because the forecast rise in real disposable incomes will 
be small. Other components of domestic demand, such as 
gross fixed capital formation and public consumption, 
should also generate only slight growth. External demand 
will probably continue to bolster the economy, but its con- 
tribution will shrink because of an expected appreciation of 
the french franc in European currency markets. On the 
basis of this projection concerning the export sector, IN- 
SEE believes that the balance of trade will continue to 
show a Slight deficit on average in the first half of 1984 
(LeM 2/3). 


In response to the lacklustre performance of industrial pro- 
duction since 1981, which reflected French industry’s pro- 
blems in matching international competition, Cabinet 
Minister Laurent Fabius introduced a new industrial policy 
this spring. Its main priorities were the modernization of 
the industrial sector, the development of new technologies 
and the improvement of export methods. One of its 
specific goals was to eliminate the operating deficits of 
public firms by 1985. However, this restoration of finan- 
cial surplus will cost a large number of jobs in the next few 
years. For example, 35,000 jobs will be eliminated in the 
steel and coal industries, 100,000 in the construction in- 
dustry and over 60,000 in various public enterprises and 
varying numbers of jobs will also be lost in other industrial 
sectors. In all, INSEE analysts expect that some 500,000 
industrial jobs will be lost in the next two or three years 
(Ecst 7/1). 


In the United Kingdom, the leading indicators and the 
latest survey of the Confederation of British Industry sug- 
gest that growth will continue until at least the end of 
1984. The coincident economic indicators, such as real 
GDP, industrial production and employment, continued to 
rise, reflecting the forecasts made by the leading indicators 
and the improvement in economic performance over the 
past two quarters. Consumer prices remained restrained in 
January. Labour market conditions deteriorated somewhat, 
however, as the unemployment rate edged up from 12.3 
to 12.5 per cent in January. 


According to the Central Statistical Office, the latest figures 
for the long-term leading indicators indicate that the 
recovery that began in the third quarter of 1981 will con- 
tinue. The long-term indicator, which provides information 
on the economic picture twelve months ahead, more than 


doubled its rate of increase (+0.9 per cent) compared 
with the July-November period. This upswing was due to a 
substantial jump in stock prices, combined with the positive 
effects of a decline in interest rates and an increase in 
housing starts. Moreover, the surge in the long-term in- 
dicator, together with the data from the Confederation of 
British Industry’s latest survey, tends to support the grow- 
ing optimism of business regarding the continuation of the 
recovery over the next few quarters. This latest survey 
suggests that the recovery is spreading to several in- 
dustrial sectors. The survey’s findings show that capital 
and intermediate goods-producing industries will probably 
have a larger increase in output than consumer goods- 
producing companies. 


The performance of the coincident indicators in the last 
three months confirms the steady growth of economic ac- 
tivity. Real GDP rose 0.5 per cent in the fourth quarter, 
after a similar increase in the previous quarter. With the 
fourth quarter growth, real GDP posted a 2.1 per cent gain 
in 1983, compared with 1.3 per cent in 1982. The in- 
dustrial production index also continued to climb (+0.6 per 
cent), and has been rising sharply since October. This up- 
turn in industrial activity is due largely to intermediate 
goods-producing companies and to a lesser extent to the 
consumer goods-producing sector. Further evidence of 
the cyclical improvement in recent months was provided by 
the increase in employment during the third quarter of 
1983. Total employment was up by 68,000 in that 
quarter, partly as a result of a sharp increase in the service 
sector. The job loss rate has also slowed considerably; 
the number of jobs lost declined from 20,000 per month 
at the beginning of 1983 to approximately 7,000 per 
month in the third quarter. 


In West Germany, the coincident economic indicators 
showed a notable increase in economic activity in the 
fourth quarter. Real GNP grew by 1.3 per cent in the 
fourth quarter, compared with only 0.2 per cent in the 
previous quarter. Industrial production also rose 2.2 per 
cent in the fourth quarter. The recent buoyancy of the 
economy seems to be partly attributable to a stronger con- 
tribution to growth by the export sector. Merchandise ex- 
port earnings climbed 3.9 per cent in the fourth quarter, 
the largest increase since the first quarter of 1982. The 
value of merchandise imports continued to advance briskly 
(+4.9 per cent in the fourth quarter), partly in response to 
the upturn in domestic demand. As a result of the perfor- 
mance of these two variables, the balance-of-trade surplus 
shrank further, from DM 3.27 billion in the third quarter of 
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1983 to almost DM 3.0 billion in the final quarter. The 
current account balance showed a slight surplus (DM 0.25 
billion) in the fourth quarter. The improvement in the 
economy since the beginning of 1983, and particularly in 
the fourth quarter, led to a substantial improvement in 
labour market conditions. The unemployment rate has 
fallen from a high of 9.5 per cent last June to 8.8 per cent 
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in January, the lowest it has been since January of the 
previous year. The monthly inflation rate rose to 0.5 per 
cent in January from 0.2 per cent in December, but the 
short-term outlook suggests that inflation will remain 
moderate, since recent trends in industry prices and unit 
labour costs give no indications of renewed upward 
pressure on consumer prices. 


News Developments 


Domestic 


Governments that announced their budgets in February 
were pursuing the same policy objective as last year — 
economic growth fueled by a healthy private sector. At 
the same time, negotiations resumed in the British Colum- 
bia forest industry, and Newfoundland’s public servants 
were subject to a wage freeze. A consortium of Japanese 
companies gave Dome Petroleum of Calgary more time to 
start work on a major project. A decision by the Supreme 
Court of Canada put an end to the dispute over New- 
foundland’s frontier resources. Technological change con- 
tinued to progress, with the Ontario government’s recent 
decision to install microcomputers in its schools. 


The federal budget for the 1984-85 fiscal year, brought 
down on February 15, indicated that the government was 
maintaining its policy objectives — expansion fueled primari- 
ly by the private sector — without triggering a new round of 
inflation. Finance Minister Lalonde introduced some 
measures (though fewer than last year) to stimulate the 
private sector; for example, he simplified the tax system by 
removing the $1 million total income barrier that compelled 
small and medium-sized businesses to maintain very com- 
plicated accounting systems in order to benefit from a 25 
per cent tax reduction. In addition, a new registered profit- 
sharing plan was set up with the aim of increasing produc- 
tivity through better employer-employee relations. Under 
this program, businesspersons and workers will receive a 
tax credit of 10 per cent of the amount distributed to the 
company’s employees. The energy industry was granted a 
further postponement of the scheduled tax increase on oil 
revenue until June 1985. Despite the tax increases an- 
nounced in last year’s budget, the new budget appears to 
have benefited individual taxpayers somewhat, though the 
effect varies from group to group. Elderly people gained 
the most, as their guaranteed income supplements were 
boosted by $50 a month. Furthermore, a mortgage in- 
surance plan will be instituted to enable single-family 
homeowners to protect themselves against sudden large 
fluctuations in interest rates. The maximum Registered 
Retirement Savings Plan contribution will be raised from 
$5,500 to $10,000 at the beginning of 1985 for 
employees earning $30,000 or more per year, whereas 
the ceiling for those with low incomes will be lowered from 
$5,000 to $4,500; the maximum contribution level will rise 
to $15,500 for all workers in 1988. 


The restraint on federal public servants will be lightened 
with the phasing-out of the six and five program. The 
Minister stressed, however, that forthcoming wage set- 
tlements must help curb inflation and that price increases 


for goods and services supplied by the government would 
be limited to 4 per cent. In addition, some $150 million 
will be channeled into the youth employment opportunities 
fund. Despite the conservative nature of his fiscal policy, 
Mr. Lalonde forecast that the budget deficit would swell to 
an unprecedented $31.5 billion, with a borrowing require- 
ment of $25.6 billion ($1.4 billion less than in 1983). He 
also plans to bring the deficit down to $29.6 billion next 
year. Nevertheless, he remains confident about the direc- 
tion that Canada’s economy is taking, predicting an inflation 
rate of 5 per cent for 1984 and real growth of 5 per 
cent. A sombre note in this promising forecast is that the 
unemployment rate will hold at about 11 per cent during 
1984. 


What little reaction Mr. Lalonde’s budget elicited was mix- 
ed. For example, the Chamber of Commerce, which 
represents some 150,000 businesses, was pleased that 
the federal government still considers the private sector 
the mainspring of economic growth, but expressed ap- 
prehension about the climate of uncertainty created by the 
high deficit. A number of private sector analysts feel that 
the growth forecast is too optimistic (they expect growth of 
at most 4 per cent), while companies such as Data 
Resources and Informetrica believe that the budget will 
have a fairly moderate impact on the economy. The high 
technology sector expressed little concern about the 
modest stimulus provided by the budget after last year’s 
generous incentives. Unions welcomed the restoration of 
full negotiation rights, though they voiged concern about 
the size of the budget deficit (LeD 11, 16, 17, 21, 22/2, 
5/3; GM 8, O8P48) 2122) 20/2; FP-25/2)s 


Like the federal budget, the budget brought down by 
British Columbia’s Finance Minister, Mr. Curtis, on 
February 20 was based on the same objectives as last 
year’s budget. The policies he announced indicate that the 
provincial government is still depending on the private sec- 
tor to lead the economic recovery. There were a number 
of initiatives aimed at stimulating the private sector, in- 
cluding a softening of government regulations and the 
allocation of $4.7 million to stimulate the high technology 
industry and $470 million to cover the long-term debt of 
British Columbia Railway. Corporations also may receive 
further tax cuts as the province’s tax system is overhauled 
during the coming year. It appears that individual tax- 
payers will again bear the brunt of the deficit, since per- 
sonal income taxes will be raised by 8 per cent to pay for 
a planned expansion of health services. The property tax 
ceiling was boosted by 8 per cent. Furthermore, the 
budget imposed spending cuts on all ministries, particularly 
education. Young people continue to be the most affected 
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as the Finance Minister raised tuition fees by 11 per cent 
and shifted funds from scholarships to student loans, in ad- 
dition to the modest initiatives to increase employment and 
the reductions in social assistance benefits. However, the 
budget’s primary objective was to shrink the deficit from 
$1.3 billion in 1983—84 to $661 million, partly through a 
5.8 per cent spending cut. Although the unemployment 
rate will remain high (about 13 per cent) according to 
forecasters, the province’s economy should grow by 3 per 
cent in 1984. 


The restraint policies implemented in recent years, as well 
as the recent spate of labour disputes, motivated analysts 
from several academic institutions to examine the economic 
situation in the province. A number of papers presented at 
the ‘British Columbia Under Restraint’ conference at the 
University of British Columbia claimed that the province’s 
economic statistics do not justify the austerity program. For 
example, a report prepared by economists G. Rosenbluth 
and W. Schworm revealed that even if the $1.3 billion 
budget deficit is taken into account, the province still has a 
healthy balance sheet. Furthermore, a study conducted by 
economist R.C. Allen found that the rate of investment was 
much higher in British Columbia than in the rest of the 
country, and that in fact, it was only four percentage points 
lower than Japan’s 32.7 per cent, the highest in the world 
(GM 17, 21, 27/2, LeD 22/2). 


There was renewed activity in the labour sector again ear- 
ly in the year as a result of pressures to reopen negotia- 
tions in the British Columbia forest industry and the in- 
troduction of public sector wage controls in New- 
foundland. The tension in the British Columbia forest in- 
dustry persists, as about 20 pulp and paper plants were 
locked up on February 2 to force the two unions that have 
not yet reached a settlement to come back to the bargain- 
ing table. The 12,700 members of the Canadian Paper- 
workers Union and the Pulp, Paper and Woodworkers of 
Canada responded to this threat by picketing 25 sawmills, 
causing the temporary layoff of other employees, such as 
railway and chemical industry workers. These plant clos- 
ings by the Industrial Relations Bureau for the Pulp and 
Paper Sector, aimed at reaching an agreement with the 
unions before the contracts of eastern forestry workers ex- 
pire, are an attempt to avert what would amount to an 
industry-wide strike. A number of analysts, including R. 
Kilroy of Nesbitt Thomson Bongard, predicted higher prices 
for wood products, and the price of wood pulp did in fact 
rise from $450 U.S. in 1983 to $490 per ton in January 
1984 and $500 in February (GM 31/1, 3, 23, 24/2, 1, 
7/3, LeD 8/2). Meanwhile, Premier Peckford of New- 
foundland announced on February 29 that the wages of 
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public sector employees would be frozen for two years. 
This policy, which affects some 30,000 workers, will save 
the government about $25 million over the next two 
years. The Premier also appealed to the private sector for 
moderation in wage increases, particularly in the fishing in- 
dustry (GM 1/3). 


Recent noteworthy events in the energy sector include the 
postponement of a major project involving Dome Petroleum 
of Calgary and a decision by the Supreme Court of Canada 
concerning Newfoundland’s frontier resources. A consor- 
tium of Japanese companies, including Chubu Electric 
Power, finally acceded to Dome Petroleum’s request to 
postpone the commencement of work on a liquefied natural 
gas export project until next year. The project, already 
delayed three times because of Dome’s financial problems, 
will be very costly (about $3.4 billion) and, according to 
analysts, will bring the Canadian firm only modest profits. 
However, Dome’s management hopes to quickly obtain ap- 
proval from the National Energy Board and the Alberta and 
British Columbia governments to prevent further delays 
(GM 13/1, 28/2). Meanwhile, the Supreme Court of 
Canada handed down an important decision. It awarded 
natural resource exploration rights in Newfoundland’s fron- 
tier regions to the federal government. The federal govern- 
ment is pleased that the dispute has been resolved, but in- 
tends to resume negotiations with the province. In the 
past, it has had disputes with other provinces, notably 
British Columbia in 1967 and Alberta in 1930, over frontier 
resource exploration (GM 9/3). 


Despite the lack of new incentives in the latest federal 
budget, the high technology sector continues to enjoy ex- 
ceptionally bright prospects. First, in the wake of 
Quebec’s move to install microcomputers in its educational 
institutions, the Ontario government recently decided to 
follow suit, calling on microcomputer manufacturers to 
develop a machine suited to the needs of the province’s 
schools. A number of firms have expressed interest and 
the Ontario government has already earmarked $5 million 
to get the project under way (GM 38, 17, 23/2). In addi- 
tion, the employment outlook in the high technology in- 
dustry continues to improve. Mr. Stein of the Contro/ Data 
Institute of Canada stated that opportunities are growing 
not only in various industries such as the banks, but also in 
department stores and related businesses. A survey con- 
ducted by Ryerson Polytechnical Institute of Toronto in 
1979 revealed that the demand for programmers would 
rise so sharply that educational institutions alone could not 
possibly meet it. However, various analysts are not 
forecasting steep pay increases primarily because com- 
panies just coming out of a severe recession cannot afford 
excessively high salaries (GM 24/1). 


News Chronology 


Feb. 2 Plants were closed in the British Columbia pulp and 
paper sector, affecting nearly 13,000 workers. * 

Feb. 15 The federal Minister of Finance brought down his 
budget for the 1984-85 fiscal year. * 

Feb. 20 The British Columbia government tabled its 
budget. * 

Feb. 29 Premier Peckford of Newfoundland announced a 
public sector wage control program. * 


*For more details, see News Developments, Domestic. 


Legend 
BW — Business Week 


CP — Canadian Press 
Ecst — The Economist 

FT — U.K. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LaP — La Presse 


LeD — Le Devoir 

LeM — Le Monde 

LPS — London Press Service 
MG — Montreal Gazette 
NYT — New York Times 

OW — Oilweek 

TS  — Toronto Star 
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Technical Note: The National Balance Sheet Accounts for Canada 


Tony Nabata and Patrick O’Hagan* 


Introduction 


A complete System of National Accounts should include 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Balance of In- 
ternational Payments, International Investment Position, 
Gross Domestic Product by Industry of Origin, Productivity 
Indexes, Input-Output Tables, Flow of Funds Accounts and 
National Balance Sheet Accounts. Canada currently pro- 
duces all of the above accounts with the exception of Na- 
tional Balance Sheet Accounts. Of the major industrialized 
countries, about fourteen countries produce National 
Balance Sheet data of varying degrees of detail and 
quality. 


Whereas other accounts measure flows of income or ex- 
penditure over a fixed period, the National Balance Sheet 
Accounts (as with corporate balance sheets) measure the 
stocks or levels of assets, liabilities and net worth at a 
given point in time. The objective of this paper is to in- 
troduce the reader to some of the concepts of National 
Balance Sheet Accounts as well as present preliminary 
results in the form of a National Balance Sheet for 
Canada. 1! 


The paper is divided into five sections. The first two sec- 
tions introduce the reader to national balance sheet con- 
cepts and their relationship to the System of National Ac- 
counts; uses of balance sheets are outlined in the third 
section; asset, liability and sector classifications are 
discussed in the fourth section, and the last section 
reviews methodology and presents the balance sheet data. 


1. General Concepts of National Balance Sheet 
Accounts 


The National Balance Sheet Accounts are statements of 
the stocks of real or tangible assets owned in the different 
sectors of the economy and of the financial claims outstan- 


“Tony Nabata is Head, Data Development and Special Projects 


Unit, Financial Flow Accounts. Patrick O’Hagan is an economist in 
the Unit. 


1 These estimates preface the completion and release of a com- 
plete set of annual National and Sector Balance Sheets from 
1961. 
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ding among the transactors in the economy. They consist 
of the National Balance Sheet for the nation as a whole as 
well as the underlying Sector Balance Sheets. 


For Canada, the National Balance Sheet is the combina- 
tion of the Sector Balance Sheets of the twelve domestic 
sectors and the associated twenty-seven subsectors of the 
economy, as used in the Financial Flow Accounts. This 
aggregation of Sector Balance Sheets to a National 
Balance Sheet is a statement of (i) the economy-wide 
stocks of real assets, (ii) the level of financial assets and 
liabilities that have financed these stocks, and (iii) the Na- 
tional Net Worth that arises from these stocks. 


Sector Balance Sheets reflect the combination of the 
balance sheets of the independent units that make up in- 
dividual sectors, in the same way that the National Balance 
Sheet represents an aggregation of Sector Balance 
Sheets. It should be noted that while total financial assets 
are equal to total liabilities for the economy as a whole (in- 
cluding the external sector?), for individual sectors and 
subsectors this would rarely be true. With Sector Balance 
Sheets, liabilities are netted against total assets to yield 
estimates of Sector Net Worth or Sector Net Wealth3. Net 
Worth of any sector will be altered with (i) changes in the 
value of assets or liabilities, (ii) net saving, (iii) capital 
transfers, or (iv) resectoring of economic units (resulting 
mainly from a change in ownership). 


National Wealth is the sum of the domestic sectors’ 
wealth which is equal to the nation’s total real assets. Na- 
tional Wealth is broadly defined here to include non-human, 
real (reproducible and non-reproducible) assets. Net Na- 
tional Wealth is the National Wealth adjusted for the 
balance of international indebtedness, and is equal to the 
sum of all domestic Sector Net Wealth. 


Figure 1.1 below summarizes the components of the Na- 
tional Balance Sheet Accounts. 


2 For the National Balance Sheet, the difference between the 
liabilities and financial assets is equal to the net claims of the rest 
of the world sector on domestic sectors. 


3 For National Balance Sheet Accounts purposes Net Wealth 
ultimately accrues only to the personal, government and external 
sectors. 


Figure 1.1 National Balance Sheet Accounts 


Sector | SECON eee tease Sector XiIll 
Balance Balance Balance 
Sheet Sheet Sheet 

(External 


Real Real 

Assets Assets 
PLUS PLUS 

Financial Financial Financial 

Assets Assets Assets 
LESS LESS LESS 

Liabilities Liabilities Liabilities 

EQUALS EQUALS EQUALS 
Net Net Worth Net Worth 


Worth 


Sector) 


National Consolidated 
Balance National Balance 
Sheet! Sheet 


Total 
Real National Wealth 
Assets (Total Real 
PLUS Assets) 
Total 
Financial 
Assets 
held by 
Domestic 
Sectors 
LESS LESS 
Total Balance of 
Liabilities International 
held by Indebtedness? 
Domestic 
Sectors 
EQUALS EQUALS 
National Net National 
Net Worth Wealth (or 
National 
Net Worth) 


1 External sector assets, liabilities and net worth are excluded from the National Balance Sheet. 
2 Balance of international indebtedness is the net worth of the external sector (Sector XIII). 


2. The Balance Sheet Accounts Within the 
System of National Accounts 


As mentioned earlier, the Canadian System of National 
Accounts currently includes the National Income and Ex- 
penditure Accounts, the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, International Investment Position, Gross 
Domestic Product by Industry of Origin, Productivity In- 
dexes, Input-Output Tables, and the Financial Flow Ac- 
counts. Of these, the National Balance Sheet Accounts 
are directly related to the Financial Flow Accounts and the 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


The National Income and Expenditure Accounts present 
the principal measures of aggregate activity (GNP/GNE) 


and their components. Detail on the components is provid- 


ed for four main sectors — persons and unincorporated 


business, corporate and government business enterprises, 
government and non-residents. Aggregate activity in the 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts is broken down 
into Income and Outlay Accounts for each sector. The dif- 
ference between income and outlay (where outlay includes 
depreciation or Capital Consumption and Miscellaneous 
Valuation Adjustments) is net saving. The net saving of 
each sector appears in the sector’s capital finance ac- 
count. In the Capital Finance Accounts (which show the 
sources and disposition of funds), the net saving for each 
sector is combined with the sector’s capital consumption 
allowances to yield gross saving, which together equal the 
sector’s non-financial capital acquisition (that includes its 
purchases of existing and intangible assets) plus its net 
lending or borrowing position. The Capital Finance Ac- 
counts thus record the saving and investment of the four 
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sectors, aS well as each sector’s net lending or borrowing 
position. For the economy as a whole, saving equals in- 
vestment. The Capital Finance Accounts are also the link 
to the Financial Flow Accounts. 


The Financial Flow Accounts extend the National Income 
and Expenditure Accounts in two ways. First, the Financial 
Flow Accounts are intended to illustrate the close relation- 
ship between the real flows and the financial flows, thus 
highlighting the links that exist between the real side and 
the financial side of the economy. They do this by presen- 
ting the acquisition of financial assets and issuance of 
liabilities which underlie the net lending or borrowing in 
each sector, i.e. they show the changes in financial assets 
and liabilities that are at the core of the saving and invest- 
ment decisions in the economy. At the aggregate level, 
the change in total financial assets equals the change in 
total liabilities. Second, the Financial Flow Accounts pro- 
vide a more detailed sector breakdown of the saving and 
investment from the Capital Finance Accounts as well as of 
the changes in financial assets and liabilities for the many 
sectors and subsectors in the economy. 


Against this existing framework, the National Balance 
Sheet Accounts would complete the System of National 
Accounts by providing links between time periods (see 
Figure 2.1). The change in Balance Sheets between suc- 
cessive time periods is, for the most part, explained by the 
flows recorded in the real and financial categories of the 
Financial Flow Accounts. The residual change is ac- 
counted for by revaluation and other adjustments, which 
are reflected in the Reconciliation Accounts that form an in- 
tegral part of the Balance Sheet Accounts. 


National Balance Sheet Accounts have, for some time, 
been regarded as a fundamental part of the overall System 
of National Accounts and appear as a component of the 
present United Nations System of National Accounts. As 
with the development of all of the components of the 
Canadian System of National Accounts, the Balance Sheet 
Accounts reflect an attempt to conform as closely to 
United Nations’ guidelines as existing factors and condi- 
tions will allow. 


Figure 2.1 Links Between Successive Time Periods 


YEAR-END TRANSACTIONS 
BALANCE SHEET + (FLOW) 

(LEVEL) PERIOD t+1 

TIME t (FINANCIAL FLOW 


ACCOUNTS) 
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3. Uses of National Balance Sheet Accounts 


The National Balance Sheet Accounts are essential for a 
complete understanding of how the stock of real assets 
and financial claims relate to economic fluctuations and 
growth. Wealth has always been an important concept in 
economics, however, National Balance Sheet Accounts are 
a relatively new addition to the System of National Ac- 
counts in most countries. This phenomenon is due mainly 
to the emphasis on the flows of income and expenditure 
over the last fifty years, and hence on the construction of 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts, a major result 
of the Keynesian revolution in economics. 


Aside from the need to round out the System of National 
Accounts, macroeconomic analysis as well as projections 
and policy formulation can be enhanced with the addition 
of a detailed body of information on the nation’s wealth and 
financial position as embodied in the National Balance 
Sheet Accounts. The integration of stock measures with 
the existing flows in the National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts and Financial Flow Accounts will allow for a more 
complete understanding of economic behaviour. 


Goldsmith has written extensively on the uses of National 
Balance Sheet Accounts (Goldsmith, 1951, 1963, 1966) 
and no attempt is made here to provide an exhaustive list. 
The following paragraph outlines a few of the uses to 
which the detail in the National Balance Sheet Accounts 
may be applied. 


The National Balance Sheet Accounts provide a measure of 
the sectoral distribution and relative importance of land, fix- 
ed capital, inventories and consumer durable goods in Na- 
tional Wealth over time. The data can be used for 
intersectoral as well as international comparisons. Informa- 
tion on the stocks of real assets, financial assets and 
liabilities is used in the construction of econometric 
models. Movements in many key economic variables can 
be partially explained in terms of the financial position of 
the different sectors of the economy, as indicated by the 
various financial ratios that can be computed. In addition, 
Goldsmith makes reference to two useful summary 


YEAR-END 
BALANCE SHEET 
(LEVEL) 

TIME t+1 


RECONCILIATIONS 
(REVALUATION & 


ADJUSTMENTS) 
PERIOD t+1 


measures of financial activity (Goldsmith, 1982): the finan- 
cial interrelations ratio (the ratio of total national wealth to 
total financial assets) which measures the size of the finan- 
cial superstructure of the economy, and the financial in- 
termediation ratio (the share of financial institutions in total 
financial assets) which is an indicator of the importance of 


4. Classification of Assets, Liabilities and Sectors 


For National Balance Sheet Accounts, the general 
categories are real assets, financial assets, liabilities and 
net worth. In integrating with Financial Flow Accounts 
classification, the National Balance Sheets will use the 
Financial Flow detailed financial asset and liability 


eee ees tons ine economy: categories (refer to Appendix Il). As real asset categories 
Table 4.1 Classification of Non-financial (Real) Assets 
Inclusion 
in the 
National 
Relative Data Balance 
Categories! Magnitude? Quality Sheet 
1. Reproducible stocks 
1.1. Fixed capital stock (UN,G) 
— Residential Structures A Good Yi 
— Non-Residential Structures A Good Yi; 
— Machinery & Equipment A Good if 
1.2 Stock of Consumer Durables(G) A Good ry. 
1.3 Inventories (UN,G) B Good ¥ 
2. Land (UN,G) 
2.1. Residential A Fair iY’ 
2.2. Agricultural B Fair Y 
2.3. Commercial B Poor Yi 
2.4. Other Land B Poor ¥4 
3. Renewable Assets 
3.1. Standing Timber (UN,GB) B Poor Y3 
3.2. Stock of Fish (UN) C Poor N 
3.3. Game and Wildlife (UN) C Poor N 
4. Depletable Stocks 
4.1. Subsoil Assets (UN,GB) B Poor Y3 
5. Other Assets 
5.1. Water B Poor N 
5.2. Historical Monuments (UN) C Poor N 
5.3. Collectors’ Items (UN) B Poor N 
A Poor 3 hes 


5.4. Human Capital 


Notes 


1 UN — recommended by United Nations’ Provisional Guidelines 
G — used by Raymond Goldsmith 


GB — used by Raymond Goldsmith in a broader definition of assets. 
2 These relative magnitudes are in some cases rough estimates calculated as at 1982. 


A — greater than or equal to $100 billion 
B — less than $100 billion but greater than or equal to $1 billion 
C — less than $1 billion. 


3 It is intended to include these items in the balance sheets at a later date. 


4 May form part of the balance sheets in the form of supplementary tables. 
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in Financial Flows are not sufficiently detailed for Balance 
Sheet purposes, recommended categories from Goldsmith 
(Goldsmith, 1982) and the United Nations’ guidelines (UN, 
Nos. 60 and 68) were considered, to help form the basis 
for Canada’s classifications of real assets. Table 4.1 sum- 
marizes the categories of assets considered and gives 
comments as to economic significance and the quality of 
available data. 


There is no consensus on what non-financial items should 
be included in the balance sheet. Given the unsettled 
nature of this branch of national accounting, a brief discus- 
sion of some of the issues is warranted. 


Fixed capital stock, consumer durables and inventories fall 
under the broad heading of reproducible tangible assets. 
Fixed capital stock is the accumulation of the gross fixed 
capital formation recorded in the National Income and Ex- 
penditure Accounts, net of accumulated discards and 
depreciation. It includes residential and non-residential 
structures (Such as roads, dams, airports) plus plant and 
equipment. The inventories figure is the balance sheet 
level corresponding to the flow or change figure currently 
recorded as Value of Physical Change in Inventories in the 
Gross National Expenditure estimates. The stock of con- 
sumer durables is not treated in a parallel manner in the 
National Balance Sheet and the Income and Expenditure 
Accounts. In the latter, all personal expenditure, except on 
new residential construction, is treated as current con- 
sumption and not investment. For the purposes of the Na- 
tional Balance Sheet Accounts, purchases of consumer 
durables (automobiles, appliances, etc.) will be treated as 
investment expenditure, to be accumulated and 
depreciated in estimating stocks. This treatment will pro- 
vide useful information on personal wealth but, for con- 
sistency, it will require a restatement of personal sector in- 
come and outlay. This restatement will be provided in the 
form of supplementary tables similar to those published in 
the United States’ Flow of Funds accounts, showing new 
purchases of consumer durables as investment (not con- 
sumption) with the estimated value of the flow of services 
provides by the stock of durables constituting consumption 
“expenditure”. This treatment will result in revised 
estimates of personal consumption, investment and per- 
sonal savings. 


Land falls under the general category of non-reproducible 
tangible assets. Investment in land improvements is includ- 
ed in gross fixed capital formation and therefore the ac- 
cumulated value of such improvements, net of deprecia- 
tion, will be included under fixed capital stock. Land can 
be subdivided into privately owned residential land, private- 
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ly owned agricultural land and “other”, which would include 
commercial (i.e. land owned by incorporated business, 
unincorporated business and non-profit institutions, other 
than residential or agricultural) and publicly owned land. It 
is this last category which presents particular difficulties. 

In terms of number of acres, government-owned land is the 
largest category but the most difficult to value. United Na- 
tions’ guidelines suggest that such items be omitted unless 
they are bought and sold, thereby establishing market 
values. This incomplete accounting seems no less ar- 
bitrary than omitting publicly owned land entirely, while 
alerting the user to the omission. 


Renewable stocks of timber, fish, game and wildlife are 
largely publicly owned. Certain areas of timber are private- 
ly owned and to this extent will appear on the balance 
sheets of businesses. Government-owned timber stocks 
present valuation problems similar to government-owned 
land; the above comments on land apply here. Fish, game 
and wildlife stocks are very difficult to value. The market 
value of commercial fishing licences, if restricted in 
number, may reflect the value of fishing stocks to some 
extent, but such an approach to valuation is very in- 
complete. Game and wildlife and some fishing stocks are 
common property resources with scarcely any restrictions 
on access to their use. In the limiting case of unrestricted 
access, the marginal valuation (net of harvesting costs) 
placed on the stock is zero. Some fish and wildlife are 
migratory and do not even remain within the zone of 
Canada’s exclusive use. 

Depletable stocks of subsoil assets such as minerals, oil, 
gas and coal also fall into the two categories of privately 
and publicly owned. Privately owned resources will be 
reflected on business balance sheets and, at least indirect- 
ly, in the market value of corporate shares. Government- 
owned subsoil assets are, to a large degree, un- 
discovered. There is little usefulness in attempting to 
estimate the value of such assets, but given their 
undeniable importance, it is well to be aware of their omis- 
sion from the National Balance Sheet Accounts. 

Other assets include fresh water, an important contributor 
to Canada’s economic development, required for human 
consumption, irrigation and recreation. The economic 
valuation of this natural resource presents problems. In 
many cases, water is a “free good’ with no economic 
value because the supply available exceeds the quantity 
demanded at a zero price. Canadians pay for water 
purification and delivery, but not for the water itself. In 
other cases, the value of water available for agriculture or 
for recreational activities is reflected in the value of 
associated land, already recorded on the National Balance 
Sheet Accounts. 


The value of historical monuments is discussed in the UN 
guidelines. The values are relatively small but difficult to 
estimate. Again the United Nations’ guidelines suggest that 
these only be valued when bought and sold. Im- 
provements and other construction on such sites is includ- 
ed in gross fixed capital formation. 


Collectors’ items include works of art, rare stamps and 
coins, etc. The total value of such items is relatively small. 


Human capital, i.e. the knowledge and skills embodied in 
the nation’s population, is undoubtedly of great importance 
in valuing the nation’s wealth. The problem is that there is 
no agreement on how to value human capital (Kendrick 
1972, Jorgenson and Pachon 1980). One approach 
would be to value the cost of education and training; 
another approach would be to estimate the present value 
of the flow of future labour earnings of the population. The 
United Nations’ guidelines recommend excluding human 

~ capital partly because of this question of measurement and 
also because of the conceptual problems that the inclusion 
of human capital would introduce in the System of National 
Accounts. 


In balancing economic significance, data availability, current 
practice by other countries and available data quality, 
Canada’s real asset categories will initially be structured in 
the manner shown in Table 4.2. below. 


Table 4.2 Real Asset Classification 


1000 Total Assets 

1500 Real Assets 

1610 Residential Structures 
1620 Non-Residential Structures 
1630 Machinery and Equipment 
1650 Consumer Durables 

1700 Inventories 

1810 Land 


In the future it is expected that other categories such as 
standing timber, subsoil assets and further subcategories 
of land will be added to the initial series. In addition, it is 
anticipated that non-traditional categories such as human 
Capital will be added to the balance sheet series in the 
form of supplementary tables. 


The various transactors in the economy must be arranged 
into groups or sectors. The objective in sectoring is to 
group together units that are similar in respect of the types 
of assets held and liabilities incurred. There are two prin- 


cipal types of statistical units in the economy — ultimates 
and intermediaries. Intermediaries (i.e. non-financial and 
financial corporate enterprises) are owned by others, while 
ultimates (i.e. persons, governments and non-residents) are 
not. In the National Balance Sheet Accounts then, the 
sectors should be chosen such that, (i) they distinguish 
between ultimates and intermediaries, and (ii) the units they 
represent have reasonably homogeneous characteristics. 
The United Nations’ proposed sectoring is outlined in Table 
4.3 (UN, No. 60). The sectoring adopted in the National 
Balance Sheet Accounts for Canada is that used in the 
Financial Flow Accounts which, in most cases, exceeds 
the sectoring requirements of the United Nations’ 
guidelines (refer to Appendix |). 


Table 4.3 Classification of Institutional Sectors 
and Subsectors as Per United Nations’ 
Guidelines 


1. Non-financial enterprises, corporate and quasi-corporate 


(a) Private enterprises 
(b) Public enterprises 


2. Financial institutions 


(a) The central bank 

(b) Other monetary institutions 

(c) Insurance companies and pension funds 
(d) Other financial institutions 


3. General government 
(a) Central government 


(b) State and local government 
(c) Social security funds 


4. Private non-profit institutions serving households 


5. Households including private non-financial unincor- 
porated enterprises 


(a) Households headed by an owner of unincorporated 
or quasi-corporate enterprise 

(b) Households headed by an employee 

(c) Persons in other status and small social clubs 


(i) Households headed by an inactive person or an 
inmate of an institution 
(ii) Small social clubs. 
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5. The National Balance Sheet - Preliminary 
Results 


5.1 Review of Methodology 


The National Balance Sheet is an aggregate balance sheet 
for the Canadian economy. It can be presented on an un- 
consolidated basis (including all real and financial assets 
as well as liabilities and net worth) or on a consolidated 
basis (where financial assets and liabilities cancel out, and 
National Wealth is adjusted for net foreign indebtedness to 
yield Net National Wealth). 


The financial data have been available now for a number of 
years, and are obtained largely from surveys. One notable 
problem with the existing data in the partial Balance Sheet 
Accounts is with valuation. It is generally agreed that 
balance sheet components in these accounts should be 
valued at market prices. Market value data, however, are 
not available for some of the subsectors of the system, 
and, as a result, the present set of accounts reflects a 
mixture of different valuations. Correction of this problem 
is an ongoing project. 


The data for the real asset components of the Balance 
Sheet Accounts are a recent addition. These data are ob- 
tained by other than survey methods, and, in general, the 
techniques employed to derive these data on the individual 
assets ensure a consistent approximation to market value 
in each case. The methodology used for each real asset 
category is discussed briefly below. 


Fixed Capital Stock of Buildings, Machinery and 
Equipment 


Fixed capital stock estimates of non-residental buildings 
and equipment, for all industries (including government and 
agriculture), are prepared by Construction Division, 
Statistics Canada, using the “Perpetual Inventory” method. 
This method involves the accumulation of years of invest- 
ment expenditures by industry to obtain its capital stock in 
a given year. Investment (or gross fixed capital formation) 
data are collected via surveys by Construction Division. 
Gross capital stock estimates are then obtained by 
cumulating past investment flows, and deducting the in- 
vestment that has been discarded (i.e. where the assets 
have reached the end of their average service lives) from 
the stock. Net capital stock estimates are derived by fur- 
ther deducting for depreciation of the assets in the above 
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calculation. (Estimates are available in current and cons- 
tant dollars.) Fixed capital stock estimates on the 
preliminary National Balance Sheet exclude stocks related 
to national defense.4 


Fixed Capital Stock of Residential Structures 


The fixed capital stock estimates for residential housing are 
also prepared by Construction Division, Statistics Canada. 
Data on gross fixed capital formation in residential con- 
struction are collected by this division and are the major in- 
put in the “Perpetual Inventory” method that is used to 
derive the stock estimates. Gross and net stock estimates 
are available in current and constant dollars. 


Stock of Consumer Durables 


The stock values have been estimated in the Financial 
Flow Accounts by applying the “Perpetual Inventory” 
method to the relevant consumer expenditure series. 
Disaggregated expenditure and price data on durables and 
some semi-durables® are provided by GNP Division, 
Statistics Canada. Stock estimates are obtained by 
cumulating all gross expenditures and subtracting values 
for goods that have completed their service lives and, in 
the case of net stocks estimates, also subtracting for 
depreciation. The average service lives of the goods are 
the same as are used in the United States with the excep- 
tion of automobiles. The discards estimates are also com- 
patible with the United States (Musgrave, 1979). Straight- 
line depreciation is assumed. The method of calculation 
produces constant dollar stocks which are then multiplied 
by current prices to yield current dollar stock values. 
Stock estimates for each category are summed to arrive at 
the quarterly and annual totals of the stock of consumer 
durables. 


Stock of Inventories 


Approximate market values for the bulk of the stock of in- 
ventories (i.e. corporate and government business enter- 
prises sector) are obtained from GNP Division, Statistics 

Canada. Starting with benchmark book values in say time 


4 Expenditures on defense-related equipment are treated as part 
of government current expenditures on goods and services, not 
part of gross fixed capital formation. 

5 Semi-durables include watches and jewellery, china, glassware, 
crockery, lamps, fixtures, silverware, flatware, hardware and 
household repairs. These items were selected in order to be 


comparable with the stock of consumer durables used in the 
United States. 


n, inventory investment flows or the value of physical 
change in inventories plus the inventory valuation adjust- 
ment is cumulated to yield derived stock values that ap- 
proximate market values at times n+1,n+2,...etc. Current 
and constant dollar stock estimates are available. Farm in- 
ventory levels at market value (i.e. persons and unincor- 
porated business sector) are obtained by using year-end 
price and quantity data obtained from Agriculture Division, 
Statistics Canada. Crop inventories have been computed 
in this fashion. At present, livestock inventories are taken 
from “Farm Capital Values” published in Farm Income (cat. 
21-202). Year-end values for government-held inven- 
tories (i.e. federal government sector), will be included at a 
later date. For the time being, this component is excluded 
from the stock of inventories. However it is estimated to 
constitute only one per cent of the total stock of 
inventories. 


‘Land 


This asset is the weakest category on the National Balance 
Sheet and these preliminary estimates will be refined. 
Land has been divided into three groups: 


(i) Farmland — Estimates of the value of farmland have 
been provided by Agriculture Division, Statistics 
Canada. The quality of this component of land ex- 
ceeds that of the others. For purposes of calculating 
depreciation on farm buildings, the capital value of 
buildings is calculated as a proportion of the capital 
value of land and buildings. In this way, the capital 
value of farmland is essentially a residual. Data on the 
Capital value of farms are based on the decennial cen- 
sus, the quinquennial census and the intercensal 
projections. 


(ii) Residential Land — Estimates for the value of land sur- 
rounding residential buildings were derived using land 
to structure ratios computed by Construction Division 
(as supplementary to their stock estimates for residen- 
tial housing) as a guide. 


(iii) Non-Residential Land — Estimates were derived by 
constructing a book value land to book value fixed 
assets ratio from data compiled by Business Finance 
Division and applying this ratio to the fixed capital 
stock estimates provided by Construction Division. It 
is believed that this technique significantly undervalues 
non-residential land. 
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Table 5.1 
National Balance Sheet - Preliminary Estimates* 


Cat. 
# 


1000 
1500 
1610 
1620 
1630 
1640 
1700 
1810 


2100 
2210 
2310 
2311 
2312 
2313 
2320 
2321 
2322 
2330 
2340 
2350 
2410 
2420 
2430 
2510 
2520 
2530 
2610 


3100 
3210 
3310 
3311 

3312 
3313 
3320 
3321 

3322 
3330 
3331 

3332 
3340 
3350 
3410 
3420 
3430 
3510 
3520 
3610 


5000 


Category 


TOTAL ASSETS 

REAL ASSETS 
Residential Structures 
Non-Residential Structures 
Machinery & Equipment 
Consumer Durables 
Inventories 
Land 


TOTAL FINANCIAL ASSETS 
Official International Reserves 
Currency & Deposits 
Currency & Bank Deposits 
Deposits in Other Institutions 
Foreign Currency & Deposits 
Receivables 
Consumer Credit 
Trade 
Loans 
Government of Canada Treasury Bills 
Financial & Other Short-Term Paper 
Mortgages 
Bonds 
Life Insurance & Pensions 
Claims of Associated Enterprises 
Stocks 
Foreign Investment 
Other Financial Assets 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Official International Reserves 
Currency & Deposits 
Currency & Bank Deposits 
Deposits in Other Institutions 
Foreign Currency & Deposits 
Payables 
Consumer Credit 
Trade 
Loans 
Bank Loans 
Other Loans 
Government of Canada Treasury Bills 
Financial & Other Short-Term Paper 
Mortgages 
Bonds 
Life Insurance & Pensions 
Claims of Associated Enterprises 
Stocks 
Other Liabilities 


NET WORTH 


1961 


283755 
138342 
26304 
47492 
22822 
12593 
12310 
16821 


145413 
2391 
20938 
15848 
4218 
872 
11585 
4334 
7251 
8907 
1823 
627 
alee 
32234 
14042 
15747 
17350 
1530 
6327 


162406 
O 
20570 
16342 
4228 
O 
11585 
4334 
7251 
8198 
6055 
2143 
1885 
(22 
WFR i by? 
37225 
14042 
15916 
32451 
7900 


121349 


1962 


303609 
146568 
27536 
50580 
24278 
13362 
13076 
17736 


157041 
2109 
22367 
16476 
4919 
G2 
12877 
4785 
8092 
9934 
2104 
TAME 
13273 
33890 
15232 
Hh lie 
18668 
1682 
6366 


174912 
O 
21874 
16940 
4934 
O 
12877 
4785 
8092 
9066 
6768 
2298 
2 LO) 
931 
13273 
39205 
15232 
17289 
34632 
8363 


128697 


1963 


330322 
157258 
29214 
54808 
25753 
14392 
14049 
19042 


173064 
2823 
27200 
17929 
5766 
3505 
14208 
5370 
8838 
11428 
2201 
767 
14737 
35927 
16621 
18252 
20096 
1805 
6999 


1911976 
O 
27414 
18438 
5786 
3190 
14208 
5370 
8838 
10120 
7519 
2601 
2240 
1051 
14737 
41869 
16621 
18220 
36723 
8773 


138346 


* These figures do not reflect revisions to the data after April 30, 1984. 
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1964 


358605 
169140 
31810 
59090 
28057 
14442 
14856 
20885 


189465 
3103 
30421 
18867 
6831 
4723 
15904 
6166 
9738 
12800 
PANGS 
878 
16690 
37917 
18031 
19776 
22369 
2094 
7365 


209183 
O 
30366 
19403 
6849 
4114 
15904 
6166 
9738 
11256 
8382 
2874 
2140 
1358 
16690 
44602 
18031 
19430 
39669 
9737 


149422 


1965 


397141 
188878 
34958 
66445 
31048 
16147 
16944 
23336 


208263 
3264 
33108 
21131 
7925 
4052 
18309 
7063 
11246 
15390 
2115 
871 
LIOR 
39580 
19564 
21602 
24810 
2236 
8339 


230218 
O 
33445 
2697 
7946 
3802 
18309 
7063 
11246 
13644 
10328 
3316 
2150 
1214 
19075 
46938 
19564 
21283 
43637 
10959 


166923 


1966 


439271 
211875 
38736 
75477 
34532 
18203 
18804 
26123 


227396 
2927 
36108 
22554 
8841 
4713 
20435 
7674 
12761 
16822 
2150 
1035 
21596 
42661 
21012 
23558 
27286 
2608 
9198 


251173 
O 
35952 
23132 
8861 
3959 
20435 
7674 
12761 
14976 
11080 
3896 
2170 
1381 
21596 
50650 
2 OM2 
23469 
47503 
12029 


188098 


1967 


481176 
231613 
41354 
82754 
36866 
20790 
21169 
28680 


249563 
2936 
41125 
25382 
9961 
5782 
22447 
8501 
13946 
18545 
2421 
1162 
23839 
46634 
22617 
26195 
29029 
2781 
9832 


275132 
0) 
40483 
25982 
9982 
4519 
22447 
8501 
13946 
17073 
12258 
4815 
2445 
1457 
23839 
55377 
22617 
26053 
50879 
12462 


206044 


1968 1969 
522998 572583 
247035 269809 

44285 47470 
88083 97761 
38849 42223 
21574 23855 
23177 25508 
31067 32992 
275963 302774 
3268 3333 
46652 53470 
28899 30182 
11114 12374 
6639 10914 
24909 27429 
9730 11004 
15179 16425 
20742 22851 
2753 2803 
2082 2581 
26527 30005 
49555 52300 
24375 26055 
29199 31849 
31827 34423 
3091 3144 
10983 12531 
303240 332058 
O 0) 
45691 51231 
29565 30911 
11137 12401 
4989 LOG 
24909 27429 
9730 11004 
15179 16425 
19143 21116 
13304 14877 

5839 6239 

2825 2895 

2245 2960 

26527 30842 
59394 63458 
24375 26055 
29220 31574 
55145 59901 
13766 14597 
219758 240525 


Table 5.1 
National Balance Sheet - Preliminary Estimates 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


621734 690436 770185 893896 1069661 1230530 1404002 1613770 1849586 2149576 2453318 2778725 2959519 
290571 321876 357549 421002 519670 607576 693988 785422 882118 1020322 1160418 1321544 1408767 
51647 58343 66601 84584 103777 120876 141689 161514 181157 200467 224069 246398 249846 
107750 122097 135148 153901 188986 221135 251109 281703 312678 358150 407609 474725 530304 


46174 49900 54043 60474 73780 90747 102077 117993 138993 161949 187135 219183 243077 
26870 29013 32070 36947 46243 53738 61044 68874 71171 87906 98353 110519 115625 
22891 23872 26336 32100 40642 42217 45882 49962 56818 70771 77655 86899 82296 
35239 38651 43357 52996 66242 78863 91718 104111 119889 139219 163312 182154 187644 
331163 368560 412636 472894 549991 622954 710014 828348 967468 1129254 1292900 1457181 1550752 
4731 5582 6018 5745 5770 5410 5894 5040 5413 4535 4810 5182 4661 
59315 66173 75527 93055 109451 123163 146626 171151 199186 228530 260532 293061 309085 
33567 39865 45293 53144 64069 72741 84755 96832 111922 130688 145958 168909 168850 
14040 16402 19179 23729 27817 33505 40367 48955 58273 68053 79200 89333. 101745 
11708 9906 11055 16182 17565 16917 21504 25364 28991 29789 35374 34819 38490 
29207 31890 36779 42834 51314 57978 64289 75359 89423 104463 116626 130748 132643 
11637 12515 14700 17484 20362 23541 27371 30704 35375 40345 44862 46562 46244 
17570 19375 22079 25350 30952 34437 36918 44655 54048 64118 71764 84186 86399 
24543 28303 «= 33122) 40627 50210 59223 68870 77764 89368 109716 132987 173061 171434 
3612 3821 4129 4683 5545 6078 7283 9512 12385 14693 19620 19588 24487 
2656 2917 3308 4132 6344 7105 7705 8538 11162 13102 16159 17040 20869 
33172 37249 43016 51339 60491 70769 84476 97274. 115355 127156 131875 142565 147625 
56870 64167 69051 72468 80844 91396 100350 115910 130710 142571 157403 180948 201460 
Gress .s0224)(0@3347 (037117 40832 46084 52621 58678 67751 81888 95962 110687 124715 
37032 41170 46546 52195 59426 66721 74485 86164 102233 117993 140322 160200 176208 
35917 38792 41664 45180 51492 57713 62748 82432 94138 129505 149955 141035 149243 
2953 3129 3452 3857 4109 4548 4769 5254 5257 7056 8363 8706 10048 
13219 15143 16677 19662 24163 26766 29898 35272 45087 48046 58286 74360 78274 
360974 400034 446348 509355 591061 672101 769322 895423 1042880 1219777 1390430 1580698 1675406 
) fe) 0) 0) fe) fe) 0 fe) 0 0 0 0 0 
57070 65106 75107 92575 110158 125268 148180 174320 210016 244989 284768 323964 335480 
34249 40672 46189 54323 65622 74794 86622 99108 114272 133289 148633 172270 172449 
14063 16430 19211 23756 27850 33539 40410 48997 58316 68117 79271 89404 101815 
8758 8004 9707 14496 16686 16935 21148 26215 37428 43583 56864 62290 61216 
29207 31890 36779 42834 51314 57978 64289 75359 89423 104463 116626 130748 132643 
11637 12515 14700 17484 20362 23541 27371 30704 35375 40345 44862 46562 46244 
17570 19375 22079 25350 30952 34437 36918 44655 54048 64118 71764 84186 86399 
22540 25892 30400 37574 45661 53489 62433 70253 82774. 101064 121711 161788 161576 
15216 17239 20114 24941 30279 34558 40854 45589 52891 66432 80086 116729 117282 
7324 8653 10286 12633 15382 18931 21579 24664 29893 34632 41625 45059 44294 
3625 3830 4160 4690 5630 6200 7845 10315 13135 15260 20735 20700 25725 
3331 3606 3850 4674 7142 8242 9364 10463 13061 15713 19364 20224 22420 
34078 38199 43933 52294 61486 71774 85626 98394 116535 128675 133081 144025 149090 
68403 76117 82553 86618 96753. 111782 128928 148880 168937 184633 204327 241148 275060 
27936 30224 33347 37117 40832 46084 52621 58678 67751 81888 95962 110687 124715 
35309 38500 41781 44484 50558 54711 60266 72468 80425 92174 103684 108443 117214 
64065 69026 75452 84681 94645 107058 117322 138563 155177 198789 228058 241592 250958 
15410 17644 18986 21814 26882 29515 32448 37730 45646 52129 62114 77379 80525 


260760 290402 323837 384541 478600 558429 634680 718347 806706 929799 1062888 1198027 1284113 
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Appendix | - List of Financial Flow Sectors and XII. 
Subsectors 


Social Security Funds 

Xll.1 Canada Pension Plan 

XIl.2 Quebec Pension Plan 
|. and Il. Persons and Unincorporated Business XII. Rest of the World 

Ill. Non-financial Private Corporations 

IV. Non-financial Government Enterprises 


IV.1. Non-financial Government Enterprises Appendix Il - List of Financial Flow Asset and 
Federal Liability Categories 
IV.2. Non-financial Government Enterprises: 
Provincial Cat. Category 
IV.3. Non-financial Government Enterprises: # 
Local 
V. The Monetary Authorities 1100 Gross Saving 
V.1. Bank of Canada 1101 Residual Error of Estimate, Income and 
V.2. Exchange Fund Account Expenditure Accounts 
V.3. The Monetary Authorities: Other 
VI. Banks and Near-banks 1200 Capital Consumption Allowances and 
VI.1. Chartered Banks Miscellaneous Valuation Adjustments 
VI.2. Near-Banks ' 1400 Net Saving 
VI.2.1 Quebec Savings Banks 1500 Non-Financial Capital Acquisition 
VI.2.2 Credit Unions and Caisses 1501 ~~ Residual Error of Estimate, Income and 
Populaires Expenditure Accounts 
VI.2.3 Trust Companies 1600 Gross Fixed Capital Formation 
VI.2.4 Mortgage Loan Companies 1700 Value of Physical Change in Inventories 
Vil. Insurance Companies and Pension Funds 1800 Net Purchases of Existing and Intangible 
Vil.1 Life Business of Life Insurance Assets 
Companies and Fraternal Benefit 
Societies 1900 Net Lending or Borrowing (1100-1500) 
VIl.2 Segregated Funds of Life Insurance 
Companies 2000 Net Financial Investment (2100-3100) 
VII.3 Trusteed Pension Plans 
Vill. Other Private Financial Institutions 2100 Net Increase in Financial Assets 
VIll.1 Investment Dealers 2210 = Official International Reserves 
Vill.2 Mutual Funds 2211 Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign 
VIII.3 Fire and Casualty Insurance Companies Exchange 
VIll.4 Mortgage Investment Trust D942 International Monetary Fund, General 
Corporations Account 
Vill.5 Sales Finance and Consumer Loan 9913 Special Drawing Rights 
Companies 
VIll.6 Accident and Sickness Branches of 2310 Currency and Deposits 
Life Insurance Companies 2311 Currency and Bank Deposits 
VIIL.7 Other, nei. 2312 Deposits in Other Institutions 
IX. Public Financial Institution — 2313 Foreign Currency and Deposits 
IX.1 Public Financial Institutions: Federal 
IX.2 Public Financial Institutions: Provincial 2320 Receivables: 
X. Federal Government 2321 Consumer Credit 
XI. Provincial and Local Governments and 2322 Trade 
Hospitals 
X!.1 Provincial Governments . 
XI.2 Local Governments set Pao Paane 
XI.3 Hospitals 2332 Other Loans 
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Appendix Il - List of Financial Flow Asset and 


Cat. 
# 


2340 
2350 
2410 


2420 
2421 
2422 
2423 
2424 


2430 


2510 
2512 
2513 


2520 
2530 
2610 
2700 


3100 


3210 
3211 


3212 
3213 


3310 
3311 
3312 
3313 


3320 
3321 
3322 


3330 
3331 
3332 


Liability Categories 


Category 


Government of Canada Treasury Bills 
Finance and Other Short-term Paper 
Mortgages 


Bonds: 
Government of Canada Bonds 
Provincial Government Bonds 
Municipal Government Bonds 
Other Canadian Bonds 


Life Insurance and Pensions 


Claims of Associated Enterprises 
Corporate 
Government 


Stocks 

Foreign Investments 

Other Financial Assets 

Official Monetary Reserve Offsets 


Net Increase in Liabilities 


Official International Reserves: 
Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign 
Exchange 
International Monetary Fund, General 
Account 
Special Drawing Rights 


Currency and Deposits: 
Currency and Bank Deposits 
Deposits in Other Institutions 
Foreign Currency and Deposits 


Payables: 
Consumer Credit 
Trade 


Loans: 
Bank Loans 
Other Loans 


Category 


Government of Canada Treasury Bills 
Finance and Other Short-term Paper 
Mortgages 
Bonds: 
Government of Canada Bonds 
Provincial Government Bonds 
Municipal Government Bonds 
Other Canadian Bonds 


Life Insurance and Pensions 


Claims of Associated Enterprises 
Corporate 
Government 


Stocks 

Foreign Investments 

Other Liabilities 

Official Monetary Reserve Offsets 


Discrepancy (1900—2000) 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


x! 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economic pro- 
cesses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


Final demand 


Final domestic 


this procedure uses the data for the 
demand 


current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 

prices to merchandise import prices. 

This ratio can be calculated monthly 

on acustoms basis from External 

Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 

lance of payments basis from GNP 

data. 

Labour market 
In general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- effect 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Additional worker 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 


Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours Survey 


Employment/Population 
Ratio 


Labour force 


Labour Force Survey 


become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ’discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 


period for the Labour Force Survey: 


a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by arelated member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 

a monthly mail survey of most non- 
agricultural employers collecting 
payroll information on the last week 
or pay period in the reference 
month, including figures on average 
hours, earnings, and employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 

a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
layoff (with the expectation of return 
ing to work) and were available for 
work. 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


xli 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


Laspeyres price 
index 


xlii 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 
Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period's prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 


Chart 


1 Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 3 
2 Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 4 


3 Real Output by Industry, Percentage Changes of 


Seasonally Adjusted Figures 5 
4 Demand Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 6 
5 Labour Market, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 7 
6 Prices and Costs 8 
J Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 9g 
8 Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and 

National Income, Selected Components, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 10 
9 External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 11 
10 Canadian Balance of International Payments, 

Millions of Dollars 12 

11 Financial Indicators 13 
12 Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators 14 


13-14 Canadian Leading Indicators 15-16 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Chart — 3 


Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61 - Sept. 83 
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Demand Indicators 
,easonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 5 
Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Prices and Costs 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 

(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-Dec. 83 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Dec. 83 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Dec. 83 
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GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
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SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
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SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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SOURCE. RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
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II 1.0 3.5 1.4 Sul 64.5 56.6 12.3 20.6 9.6 713 
ITI 6 1.8 tee a 64.6 57.1 11.6 19iz3 9.2 781 
IV if {3 .4 mil 64.3 phe? 11.1 18.8 8.8 1029 
1983 FEB .4 TE0 3 4 64.0 56.0 12,5 20.7 9.9 270 
MAR aie 1.9 ay! sé! 64.1 56.1 12.5 20.9 9.9 251 
APR .0 le2 6 .4 64.3 56.4 12.4 PD) lea 9.6 243 
MAY .4 ae .6 4 64.5 56.6 12.3 20.8 9.6 228 
JUN vl 5 ale be] 64.6 56.8 12 19.9 9.6 242 
JUL =.2 .6 ma a! 64.8 57.1 UTES 19.5 Sc5 257 
AUG 6 ia “al Err 64.6 57.1 11.6 a fe es 9.2 248 
SEP sei a ie Se 64.5 5752 tee) 19.0 8.9 276 
OCT | = “ay -.3 64.2 57.1 Tle 2 18.6 8.9 303 
NOV te. =a) a ae 64.3 Sint Rl ot) 18.9 8.7 395 
DEC -.4 -.4 .4 .4 64.5 5753 V1.1 18.8 8.7 331 
1984 JAN Sl! -.3 64,2 57.0 Neti 18.7 8.9 
FEB ries 6 64.5 S7u2 11.3 18.5 9.1 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORK = 
POTELIS AUR fies: ERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, 


(2) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(3) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE A 

ND OVER. 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


MAR 15, 1984 TABLE 5 1:24 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAG 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD UTS. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


19793 Lhe IER, ok 85.38 14.5 10.1 iat 8.7 108.9 205.9 
1980 1072 10.9 10.0 85.54 1355 5.4 3.0 10.1 107.0 23008 
1981 1275 11.4 Nee 83,42 10.2 She See T1.3 107.1 258.6 
1982 10.8 thoy 11.8 81.08 6.0 36 8.9 10.0 105.6 291.3 
1983 56 Ral 6.4 81.14 3.5 10.4 6.8 tice’) 107.5 29050 
1982 1 259 fac PEM 82.72 1.4 8 1.9 350 106.0 282.6 
I] 3.1 4.1 Ze 80.37 ak ee 23 1.8 105.6 289.4 
III 202 1.3 one 80.02 8 PRE oe MOE 105.6 ye 
IV 1.6 0 2a 81.21 rs 1.8 1.0 Drie 105.2 299.8 
1983 I 6 4 mith 81.48 ad 2.8 oo et 106.5 297.2 
II 1.4 AM sf eZ 81.23 ide) 4.6 Seat 200 107.1 2950 
III 1.6 AS 1.8 81.11 eo 7. 1,2 bad 108.0 300.5 
IV co iL Wen 80.75 4 alee a4 1.4 108.5 300.8 
1983 FEB 4 6 3 81,48 3 522 mt 3 105.8 2397.6 
MAR 1.0 Dai) 1.4 81.55 6 8 ay 8 106.5 299.6 
APR .0 1.0 one 81.16 6 “4 S74 7 106.4 299.0 
MAY ao 1.6 al 81.38 sD 5.0 6 7 106.8 300.0 
JUN Wes Ae 1.4 81.16 5) 1.6 5E 8 108.1 299.9 
JUL ng 6 4 81.14 4 6 Se) 3 107.8 301.2 
AUG 5 any 6 81.06 ae: co Ue) SH 7 108.0 300.0 
SEP .0 =O) si) 81,14 a eae! ahs 5 108.2 300.4 
ocT 76 eet 4 81,18 7) 0 = = pe 108.4 29000 
NOV .0 2%) sf 80.86 vt me ies 8 108.6 290.9 
DEC re 4 3 80.20 13 ml 0 1.8 108.5 302.3 
1984 JAN ae Wad ail 80.11 6 8 4 
FEB 80.13 
SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) QUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
MAR 15, 1984 TABLE 6 1:24 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


ee 


1979 8.2 aren 10.4 8.4 thous 9.4 10.1 19.0 13.9 10.3 
1980 8.4 Las 120 10.1 BE 2 as) 10.4 15.6 Lae te 
1981 8.8 Ue) 14.9 11.2 San hiss 11.6 Teel 10.9 10.6 
1982 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 225 Sea thts Pie 4.3 10.1 
1983 4.0 4.9 Sok 7.8 ile! a8 30 mel =O 5.8 
1982 | 6 1.6 ein 3.0 ahs a8 1.6 = cif 1.8 2.5 
I] lige 1.4 Alri) | Jott 6 1.8 Tae 2) is 1,9 
III ated ifs Ze a2 Pipes 2.0 7 mal 2.4 2.4 
IV aks 5 1.4 ane 0 4 9 23 it 1.6 
1983 1 11 1.4 se 1.5 wo 8 7 -2.4 e1.3 1.4 
II a7 Ted ints 152 = aA 12 6 eo stl fe, 1.0 
Ill 4) 6 ie ae 1.0 a 4 4 het ae 
IV Wes 6 25a i 5 “We 1.0 2 1.4 0 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA 


MAR 15, 1984 TABLE 7 1:24 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ne PONT OF CONUS ree ee INCOR te COGUS ee ee ee 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 

ee Se i ISS ees a ee, 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 lat 14.3 4425 108.2 
1980 16.0 =-1.2 Tez 10.2 -5.1 16.7 8793 108.8 
1981 10.0 Uday! 6.5 14.7 2.5 a eS) 7368 104.0 
1982 a] 2: “5 -14.6 “16.1 1.8 18338 102.6 
1983 7.6 9.4 -1.0 11.4 16.0 i 18041 105.2 
1982 I Peay ~A.\6 1.8 -9,5 mie 220 3522 103.9 
I] 2.0 9.7 -4,9 a BS aed. iP hee 4755 1O}53 
III 3.6 =,9 2.9 .8 =e 3.4 5051 100.6 
IV =7.9 “8.5 a3 -10.8 =OF 0 -3.6 5010 104.7 
1983 I 2.9 2.4 4 9.3 es CART 4080 105.9 
I! 6.2 1229 -2.9 ite 9.9 -3.0 5337 106.0 
Pid 2.6 Sey. 1.8 7.8 7.0 pts 4017 106.1 
IV 9.6 11.4 =240 ia/ 5.8 1.2 4607 102.7 
1983 JAN -3.0 -5..4 1.9 6.4 5.4 3.4 1255 103.8 
FEB 4.6 ifs = Tar, 1.6 9.0 -6.9 1462 109.5 
MAR 20S =e =3.8 Siac -5.0 8 1363 104.4 
APR alt! 10.2 1.6 55 8.9 = 2 2007 106.3 
MAY md = 2 =19 1.0 253 =1 58 1745 106.2 
JUN = pay, =1.0 .0 al | “al 8 1585 105.4 
JUL 8 =2.5 ne) les oi 5) 1526 108.4 
AUG | Sie a3 Te 7.4 PA ohsh 1401 105.8 
SEP yin 2.9 che 7) 2.6 Be? = 5 10390 104.0 
OCT 25 i hee) teal Ee! an | 1.8 1129 103.3 
NOV Suid Sar “2.4 bewré 6 =a 4 1824 10243 
DEC 1.5 =e! 1.8 1.6 1.0 1.6 1654 102.5 
1984 JAN 4.8 2.0 239 =a fae] male Gs .8 2098 104.6 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAR 15, 1984 TABLE 8 1:24 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & GooDds TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1379 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 =993)] 544 13 666 -5506 ~4840 
1980 8793 - 1228 -5590 Sills -11118 900 4) 1256 -2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 =TSAe -5766 
1982 18338 - 1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1983 18041 -2087 ~9358 472 Smieay 785 39 883 694 1578 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
II 4755 seh: -2264 140 ~ 4204 313 8 414 551 965 
III 5051 Sade -2345 152 - 4268 215 a 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 Sid - 2381 159 -4273 255 ) 317 737 1054 
1983 I 4080 =e, -2314 146 - 4060 247 2 231 20 252 
I] 5337 SS, -2428 138 ~ 4332 215 1 223 1005 1228 
III 4017 Hey! -2328 104 -4453 157 7 205 -436 S23 
IV 4607 E5bi - 2288 84 - 4502 166 29 224 105 329 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 15, 


1984 


TABLE 3 1:24 PM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL ALLOCATION 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS - TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1979 750 -2550 3964 -581 2087 4107 7051 -2610 219 1908 
1980 800 -3150 5162 - 182 1131 1311 -209 -1410 217 -1281 
1981 -4400 -63900 11010 =09 148 17592 15884 -9048 210 1426 
1982 -1425 -200 11804 FE 9030 - 4032 -8758 - 4043 0) -694 
1983 200 Eoueo 6376 -1161 2751 1562 278) -6563 0 549 
1982 I -1855 1310 3830 = 27, 4502 1813 - 1587 -3349 0 - 1668 
II - 165 -705 3199 - 100 1899 -2002 -5562 -374 0 -3050 
II] 170 -465 3242 - 102 1986 - 1476 1435 - 2002 0 3479 
IV 425 -340 1533 oreit fe) 703 =2367 -3044 1682 10) 545 
1983 1 -200 -650 1341 S3az 742 166 a2 511 0 575 
II 400 -625 1618 -468 983 1936 1715 - 3639 1¢) 180 
II] S25 Sooo 1379 -34 214 -50 1659 - 1866 0 263 
IV 125 -725 2038 -307 812 - 490 -561 - 1569 0 -469 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 15, 1984 TABLE 10 1:24 PM 
FINANCIAL INDICATORS 
MONEY SUPPLY 
CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S. ) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
1979 Vial ey 20.2 12290 64 12.07 11.97 10.21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 13.0 16.9 14.25 JP EE 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 a) 1571 13.0 USN 2 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1982 6 9.4 5.0 15.81 2.01 14,15 17.89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1983 1OE2 5.8 1.4 ait Ys) 9.45 13.29 Tiis7S 2366.7 HiS7.8 
1982 I 2.0 ane = 51 16.67 82 15-35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
Il ae 2716 hal 17.42 se) 16.05 ae Te 1479.5 826.6 
III a 1.0 st 16.08 .70 14.32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 2.6 1.4 Stent 13.08 ie95 10.88 15.05 12207 1856.8 1025.8 
1S837 4.6 2.4 A) 11.67 86 Sb2 13.70 LASSE! 2092.6 1106.1 
II 2.9 4 Sys 11.00 .37 ORs2 1283 133 2402.8 1216.1 
II] 3.0 ane =e 11.00 = Pare gas 135.1 12.04 2486.8 1216.2 
IV a) ore av 11.00 .00 Oans 12.83 11.85 2484.8 1253.3 
1983 FEB hey ‘ka “6 11.50 dro 9.50 13,60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR 6 1) <) 11,50 . 03 Saad 13.45 11.70 2156.1 1130.0 
APR te) .0 21.0 11.00 .70 9.30 13.26 11,18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY 6 Te [ke =.6 11.00 54 Srou 13.16 11.30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN 1.6 ae =o 11.00 -.14 9.30 12.98 11.56 2447.0 1222.0 
JUL 13 6 =A 11.00 -.28 Sa25 13.08 12,03 2477.6 138902 
AUG at 4 .0 11.00 -.46 9735 13207 12.34 2483.1 1216.2 
SEP ies! ne or 11.00 . 08 S730 13.88 ies 2499.6 123351 
OCT Saf .0 Ss 11.00 = 09 $.30 13.10 MMa73 2361.1 1225.2 
NOV ad =a! = 11.00 .10 $9.50 12.84 11.80 2540.9 1276.0 
DEC 2474 53 6 11.00 =509 9.85 12055 12.02 2552.3 1258.6 
1984 JAN 9 4 Pie 11.00 WaT, 9.80 12755 11732 2468.9 1220.6 
FEB 4 a ae 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
(1) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


23 


MAR 20, 1984 TABLE 11 10:23 AM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL 
(10 SERIES WORKREEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NO PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
a 
1981 APR 144,12 146.5 .47 38.74 90.8 142.78 11362.4 
MAY 144.77 146.0 45 38.78 93).9 143.31 11289.2 
JUN 145.24 145.4 noe 38.80 95.8 143.60 11176.7 
JUL 145.28 143.5 . 03 38.80 CES, 143,68 11101.3 
AUG 144.19 137.0 =f 38.76 93.0 143.55 10995 .2 
SEP 142.00 132.6 Sileoe 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835 .4 
OCT 138.56 126.0 SIRE! 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627.8 
NOV 134.72 125.0 SETA! 35e5s 74.8 140.39 10393.7 
DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 36, UE 139.05 10259 .8 
1982 JAN 128,25 122.0 -2.42 38.24 pdaut ehas ee} 10187.6 
FEB Wee T1929 a) eS) 38.16 ie 136.69 10132.0 
MAR 12250 116.7 7S Ii 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075.0 
APR 119.78 Tit bes? =2k., I?) 38.00 66.6 135%32 10032.5 
MAY 117.59 114.8 | ales Siieon 62.5 135.15 10015 .6 
JUN 115.65 127 ey sls 37.82 57.6 135.14 LEWES 
JUL WUSIEEE) 111.7 -1.44 37.74 53.1 135533 Saitvee 
AUG UZ 113.6 ois 37.68 49.2 1357.97 9828.9 
SEP 112.45 ae baw - 45 37.57 46.3 136.04 9736.4 
OcT Wes) Wali a mule 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 
NOV leh ees teats) mel 37.42 49.4 137.51 9565.4 
DEC 114,98 121.8 1.41 SH ERs} 54.6 138.43 9561.2 
1983 JAN 117.61 127.6 22g 37.42 62.3 139.86 9610.9 
FEB 120.87 13023 2uho Sins 69.8 141.74 9714.3 
MAR 124.31 12m 2.85 37.69 Wiked 144.03 9817.3 
APR 128.11 T3iteo 3.05 37.86 85.1 146.53 9921.3 
MAY 1a 2eane 141.4 Sane 38.02 90.5 149.05 10030. 4 
JUN 135.78 141.9 251d, 38.15 Sieg 151.63 10111.6 
JUL 13922 145.4 2.54 38.26 90.5 154.04 10177.7 
AUG 142.14 145.9 2.09 38.40 86.4 156.12 10218.2 
SEP 144.79 149.1 1.86 ahs Cilies 15733 10255.9 
OcT 146.81 148.3 1.40 38.60 76.9 159.64 10269.1 
NOV 148.57 Louie 1.20 38.66 iol 161.05 10275.7 
DEC 150.14 152.6 1.06 38573 68.9 162.13 10270.3 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
Cai) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
MAR 20, 1984 TABLE 12 10:23 AM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NEW TRADE - NEW RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 

SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 > 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1981 APR 2948.1 104213 529226 1.58 1763.9 lO! 
MAY 2991.6 104670 529951 Hole) 1767.2 .02 
JUN 303256 107310 526092 1.60 1756.2 08 
JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 1.61 1730.9 15 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 wail 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 1633.2 wad 
OCT 2975.7 95517 473370 1.56 157029 wall 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 imog 1528.2 07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 - .08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 aT 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1.42 1451.0 -.48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 cE 1421.1 ~.68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 Weel 1383.3 - 85 
MAY LANES Uf 81670 406 147 dice 1338.0 -.96 
JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 asks 1281.4 -1.00 
JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1.34 1233.2 =299 
AUG 2a9sn0 78640 386140 Wee) 1217.6 =O 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1.36 122202 - .80 
OCT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 = ATS 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 1n3o 1328.0 SL 
DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 1,36 1428.2 Sek 
1983 JAN 2400.9 83792 386994 ecltl 1543.2 Sar 
FEB 2410.3 85922 387899 1.38 1665.4 -.14 
MAR 2420.0 87037 395017 1,40 1782.4 = 2) 
APR 2445.8 87533 408951 1.42 1899.8 a15 
MAY 2499.0 89181 423982 1.45 2003.9 PE 
JUN 2554.9 91449 437727 1.49 2082.8 45 
JUL 2613.0 95701 448383 ak: 2136.9 56 
AUG 2695.1 93799 458293 ioe PAW hese 64 
SEP 2986.6 101884 464943 1.58 2197-1 .69 
OCT 3142.9 103081 473007 1.60 2203.4 SU? 
NOV Bese or 103166 489722 ta 2220.9 .74 
DEC 3260.2 102933 508183 1,63 2245.1 75 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
24 (2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT ). 


MAR 20, 1984 TABLE 13 10:23 AM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDEX OF MANUFAC - HOUSING RETAIL UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER PRIME MONEY MERCHANDISE 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE SUPPLY TRADE 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 


1979 4.1 13.5 -14.4 tise 250 5.8 14-3 12.8 Mok 2047.0 
1980 Eh isis a2Ano 5.7, 5 ase i339 15.4 5.2 2027.1 
1981 2.9 a9 7 ye L1G, 1.1 7.6 10.3 18.8 yANt 2747.8 
1982 eis Eaid eat 2.6 sels) | 6.2 14.7 6.5 3546.5 
1983 6.5 7.6 62.0 S20 eo 376 Sh 10.8 10.9 av7 1.9 
1982 I =Jio S2n0 3.7 aah Se! 8.8 mil 16.3 2.6 3075.6 
I] =1.-5 1.4 5.2 ea4| 8 9.4 dns RS 8 2368.8 
38 wt ak edhe 18.1 ne | 10.0 1.3 14.3 133 4474.6 
IV mea Hen, 12.4 2.8 -.4 10.6 ss Alice? ENE. 4267.1 
1983 | 2:4 Sad 34.9 as 1) 10.4 ral 10.8 Fe Bodo.) 
II 4.3 chat ihe ae 8 10.1 1.0 10.5 3.0 5487.9 
II] in 4.3 6.1 bee 1,5 9.4 ing 10.8 eae 6451.0 
IV 2.6 3.3 Site 259 1.0 8.5 od 11.0 os LARS 
1983 FEB 3 Si Da ail ay .0 10.4 se 11.0 1.9 3580.3 
MAR 1.4 2.4 -8.8 ops a 10,3 a 10,5 ies 3629.8 
APR ibe) HaX®) 7 4 Poe} e 10.2 6 10.5 eae 4601.0 
MAY ass 2.8 20.0 Siu re 10.1 a 10.5 Zee 6906.9 
JUN ie Seo oS 8 1.0 10.0 of: 10.5 8 4955.7 
JUL ASS) se 2.8 4 ‘5 oe 4 10.5 Bats 6359)2 
AUG 1.4 2.0 6.9 Saeed, 3 ors sk 11,0 oa WAETR 
SEP 6) RE) S125 1.4 4 Sh2 4 AAs.0 st) 5806.6 
OCT ees, ayo) EG 15:2 a) 8.8 4 11.0 2 8965.8 
NOV as 2.4 6.1 We 6 8.4 3 1,0 oA 7400.5 
DEC 6 Joo) =520 mt 58) 8.2 no 11.0 a) 6300.9 
1984 JAN flings 2 8.0 1) 13.6 9468.3 
FEB ats 728 


SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAR 20, 1984 TABLE 14 10:23 AM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE INDEX INDEX INDEX INITIAL NEW 

12_ SERIES WORKKEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 

FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 

FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE SL igze 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
1981 APR 142.78 144.6 Zoo 27105: SRE EE 2S 133.90 102.0 412 34.38 
MAY 143.31 144.5 Se / 07 40.04 tion 133.98 93.6 403 34.64 
JUN 143.60 143.2 e2i 2 nto) 40.07 120.4 133.80 95.4 339 34.87 
JUL 143,68 142.9 05 a 40.06 ISS 133.06 90.3 395 34.94 
AUG 143.55 142.4 = NE) aE 40.03 Whe 22 132.17 84.8 397 34.79 
SEP 142.91 eh S 8) -.45 -2.18 2B)eEb) 118.7 129.78 79.4 409 34.38 
OcT 141.72 136.9 = ke) aa aie2 39.85 MO Wias 127.04 13125 431 33.69 
NOV 140.39 137.0 94: .07 aoe ies 124.88 68.2 458 32.82 
DEC 139.05 136.2 =a06 Sige! 39.59 116.7 123.47 64.7 487 32.00 
1982 JAN 73 135501 = 3) arial 39.23 115.9 121.81 62.5 514 31.14 
FEB 136.69 MESSE Ys mo A 44 Sanco 115.4 119.86 61.8 529 30.41 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -.64 =574 38.94 114.8 117.50 62.6 544 30.00 
APR 135,32 136.0 -.36 oo7 38.88 114.5 115.96 64.3 555 29.67 
MAY owls 136.2 onl IE 38.88 114.4 Vidal 66.9 566 29.62 
JUN 135,14 135.8 =e Oh = 5K} 38.91 114.0 13s 69 69.5 570 29.68 
JUL 135'.33 136.6 14 as, 38.95 q36 T2530 US 2 567 29.80 
AUG EL TET 136.3 18 -.22 38.98 En: 111.40 75.6 Ait 29.84 
SEP 136.04 138.0 za0 eas Souay 112.6 112.20 78.1 584 29.84 
OCT 136.72 139i .50 80 38.96 12 115.42 81.5 601 29.58 
NOV istcon 139.6 .58 36 38.96 191.9 120.35 85.9 613 29.24 
DEC 138.43 140.9 .67 “33 38.96 112.1 125.80 Sie 609 28.91 
1983 JAN 139.86 145.1 1.04 2.98 39.06 be 131.47 S73 593 29.07 
FEB 141.74 147.6 1.34 eg? 39.14 112.3 136.85 104.7 568 29.49 
MAR 144.03 150.6 1.62 2.03 39.24 132.5 142.03 110.5 541 30.07 
APR 146.53 152.6 ese} eos 39.41 Ai2ae 147.16 115.8 516 30.66 
MAY 149,05 154.4 1272 1.18 Boaoo 112.8 162.45 121.0 493 31.45 
JUN 151.63 157/23 deve 1.88 SI YAS) lisse 157.42 126:9 468 EVAR a 
JUL 154.04 158.3 Wa) 64 aoea2 114.1 161.61 13257 441 EWP 
AUG 156.12 159.0 1,35 44 40.07 114.5 164.18 136.2 421 34.00 
SEP 157.93 160.5 116 .94 40.25 114.9 166.08 136.2 405 34.69 
OCT 159,64 162.8 1.08 1.43 40.41 115.6 167.41 EL RY, 393 BD ee 
NOV 161.05 162.7 .89 - 06 40.52 116.3 167.89 134.9 384 au. 
DEC 162.13 162.9 .67 ple 40.59 116.6 167.70 133.2 378 36.15 
1984 JAN 163.11 164.7 .60 salle, 40.67 116.5 167.41 134.0 373 36.75 

FEB 165.88 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


MAR 20, 1984 TABLE 15 10:23 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NE PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$71972 $1972 $ 1872 (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1981 APR 14533 790.2 =29b9 209 7.80 50 146.48 147.1 .49 07 
MAY 14,38 789.9 =1.30 =109 8.36 51 146.95 146.9 moe -.14 
JUN 14.42 789.6 .42 srr es 8.69 52 147.30 147.5 .24 44 
JUL 14.35 783.2 Zaas Site 9.05 Ly: 147.54 147.6 Duy .07 
AUG 14.30 789.0 4.35 es S216 Si 147.66 147.3 08 +720 
SEP 14.26 788.6 Sane: =a), Sr22 49 147.57 146.5 -.06 =e! 
OCT 14,15 788.5 6.10 rao 8.41 47 147.10 144.5 mance malay 
NOV 14.13 783.0 5.86 - 66 7.30 44 146.28 143.0 =e -1.04 
DEC 13095 790.3 4.41 =.89 6.08 40 145.07 140.9 SY Sea 
1982 JAN 137A Ue ao ky teas - 1,06 5.68 36 143.47 138.4 eae, ml Ty 
FEB EWU: US Bie 72 a2 = leatal 5.74 34 142.05 13959 sok, 1.08 
MAR 13.62 798.6 -8.44 -1.06 5.38 33 140.84 UsdeZ =.85 = 50 
APR 13.63 802.1 2 oy moo 5.34 32 139.74 138.0 =n SOG 
MAY ei’, 804.9 = URC) oe Sree 32 138.98 138.8 =.95 .58 
JUN 12:97 806.7 Sone =,90 4.89 a2 138.30 13753 Sad aL Oe 
JUL 12.5) 807.9 - 16.26 -.84 3.78 33 137.65 136.4 = 47 -.66 
AUG 12.06 809.6 Sona =. 78 2.81 34 136.94 Wel? = aby - .88 
SEP 11.81 812.0 - 13,66 Stl] 2.02 36 136.20 134.5 -.54 Sole 
OcT 11.68 814.7 210) = ASS) .74 38 135.32 13279 LG =A neue, 
NOV 11,59 818.2 = ee 6 = 9 - 86 39 134.45 13237 -.64 Sek 
DEC 11.63 822.8 = 1287 =75)) PX UT 40 133.69 132.6 = AiG - .08 
1983 JAN Tilia 830.1 - 14,82 a 3 2S 4) EERSE 134.3 Sel, 1.28 
FEB tie 840.6 - 15.30 —20 25 ANE) 4) 133.14 samo =. 14 -.60 
MAR 11,94 852.5 = Gate: Pe ie 43 133.23 134.6 06 82 
APR ine 863.2 =13.85 vies lees 45 133.60 135.6 28 .74 
MAY V2o 872.4 Sleek, 1.10 1.38 47 134.39 UIE: 59 1.70 
JUN 13.28 880.2 -8.28 tea 92 49 135.58 139Rs 83 1.38 
JUL 13.48 886.4 -4.48 1.38 1.39 51 136.98 140.8 1.03 72 
AUG einen! 890.8 =7-16 1.38 3.43 53 138.29 140.6 =95 -.14 
SEP 13290 8937.9 4.72 Uncle! 4,33 Bo 139.69 143.0 1.01 veer 
OCT 14.27 895.0 3.80 Ha25 aad 58 141.13 1443 1.03 sill 
NOV 14.45 896.6 1435 We a 6.61 59 142.54 145.4 1.00 .76 
DEC 14.48 898.7 16.99 1.09 8.38 61 143.93 146.7 97 .89 
1984 JAN 14.50 900.6 1.00 63 145.31 148.1 » Sk 295 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

) PRODUCER PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS. 

) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 

) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

) NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 


16 


iv 
18 
ike] 
20 
roa 
22-24 


a) 


26 


al 


28 


29 


30 
31 
32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 


of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


ne 


2g 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 


27 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 16 1:58 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIREC GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 


1879 148257 34000 -3032 19189 3911 9740 =71392 206221 27728 264273 
1980 167937 37266 -3195 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12291 -6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 = oo, 271601 40780 356600 
1983 219824 32251 -2887 30432 3309 16361 ~2488 299777 42422 388686 
1982 I 206536 21476 Sh Ns 29060 4292 13064 -4776 268184 41200 351744 
II 207844 20168 -3556 29048 4520 13932 -5196 268932 39936 353376 
III 207812 19884 -3052 31584 3968 15028 —3752 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 -3264 26012 3884 15268 - 1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 | 212172 28276 -3044 30056 4124 15684 - 1896 287672 40004 373208 
II 218280 31288 -3048 29756 3896 16632 -3648 295484 42712 384168 
Ill 223408 34004 -2920 30932 3932 16672 ~2284 306160 43524 396796 
IV 225436 35436 -2536 30984 3684 16456 -2124 309792 43448 400572 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 1, 1984 CARLES 1:58 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME ath) COST PRICES 

1979 12.6 Sere 6.6 20.0 6.9 [dad -2430 14.7 8.5 13.8 
1980 IS 5 5.4 ats Die hae 331 ee 7 4.3 12.2 
1981 15.4 -11.4 16.7 2229 5.6 13.5 101 12 aia) 14.3 
1982 7.4 =36.1 EObr2 6.7 -1.4 16.5 3043 3.8 7.6 Bie 
1983 5.6 52.8 Sey an = 6/22 14.2 1429 10.4 4.0 9.0 
1982 I 1.8 Sl a Usk 5 24.3 22 184 net 2.4 3 
ii 6 AS line .0 Sas 6.6 -420 a3 wi a 

III .0 -1.4 -14,2 8.7 ili dee 4s) 1404 1.8 1s 1.6 

IV ee} 15a 6.9 PAs Sent 1.6 1888 mull ins 9 
198301 8 23.6 ATs 1 ES 6.2 2a 8 4.4 =a a0) 
II 7) 10.7 a = a8) Solo) 6.0 ENWin 2 Za 6.8 2,9 

II! 2a0 Bw -4.2 4.0 a 2 1364 3.6 Pes) gine 

IV 9 4.2 mle le 22 ae =6.703 Shes 160 We? ee 1.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 18 1:58 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUI PMENT (1) PRICES 


a 


1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 piss2 - 83038 264279 
1980 170236 59595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 ~93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 209s 28874 899 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12999 27615 2644) - 10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
1983 229034 83390 16296 24211 24872 - 1282 -282 108181 - 107487 388686 
1982 I 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
I] 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 - 11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
III 212588 78144 11884 26308 24320 -9012 616 105456 - 102324 359112 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24316 - 15244 384 98120 SSS 362168 
1983 | 220808 80620 14680 25256 24372 -3564 -244 99392 -99312 373208 
I] 226156 82864 17932 24464 24620 -7148 =e 106820 - 102804 384168 
III 232276 84200 17280 23988 25152 4056 -396 103088 - 110828 396796 
IV 236896 85876 15292 23136 25344 1528 =396 117424 -117004 400572 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 19 156— PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23.4 3797 - 3093 225 ZAnie 13.8 
1980 Uo 14.0 =i) 24.0 1S) -4591 -588 fa Wes) 12h 
1981 13 az 14.8 15.0 21.0 19.6 1797 1082 10.1 152 14.3 
1982 8.4 12.8 EZOn9 Wok) -8.4 =a ey - 184 8 SH he one 
1983 SN 7) 8.0 25.4 SZ e) Sis 8976 SHS) 6.6 7.6 9.0 
1982 I ie) eae -4.2 2 -4.7 - 4132 584 =3.6 = Ore aS 
I] 2.8 <Jal9) cial -4,2 Song -5896 44 4.5 Be oe 
III 2.4 Zio Selig O = Sora 2324 220 749 flee 1.6 
IV ret 3.6 leet) Zon .0 -6232 Soe a0 ith) 9 
1983 | ie Se 10.6 a) 8) =a 7) 11680 -628 dings 4.4 oO 
I] 2.4 2.8 2202 Solent TO -3584 152 te “eG 229 
III Peet) 1.6 =3..5 See) ore 11204 -304 Za (pa ons 
IV 2 oA) 25:0 Sa =3/6 8 -2528 0 eo KL AS 1.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
ee, DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 20 1:58 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


1979 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 1771 aoe 32141 -36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 -536 -154 32753 -35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10994 11926 584 124 33685 -37286 136114 
1982 81206 2a 4552 10207 10153 -3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1983 83688 23239 5810 8614 9260 =a9 ae 35289 -35940 133995 
1982 I 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 -2168 76 32484 -33716 132248 
II 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 -28 34112 “sar se 130340 
II] 81004 23156 4188 9584 9508 -3376 192 34596 ~33360 129304 
IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 -4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 
1983 | 82132 23052 5188 9096 9152 Sue ee “36 32596 -33268 130504 
II 83244 23088 6460 8708 9188 SiGe: 4 34856 -34888 133016 
TT] 84352 23312 6164 8468 9360 1392 -120 35452 -37040 135624 
IV 85024 23504 5428 8184 9340 1296 -76 38252 -38564 136836 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 21 1:58 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) Ct) (2) 


1979 2.0 3 Shel 13t4 AQe 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 3.2 
1980 1.0 8 meet! 11.0 ans ~2307 =122 18 240 1.0 
1981 1.9 va Bing 8.2 (03 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 ae a et ren wl ee -14.9 -3948 -24 SHS = IN Rae -4.4 
1983 eat 3 27.6 SSIS =6:..6 3265 =122 6.4 8.7 3.0 
1982 I = Ato “VARe Siti A a) a) Ai Be - 1692 60 eho) -7.4 PAR 
I! .0 8 =olG =O = - 1368 -104 5.0 sd -1.4 
III 4 SHe: So0 Soi =R 160 220 1.4 =e <0 
IV AS) 8 ikiods fined! Fite, - 1000 ae Sih Sat Shs 
1983 I 8 Si 1059 a Yeadf 20 3004 -256 Z15 4 eis ean 
II 1.4 AC 24.5 -4,3 4 -340 100 6.9 4.9 1.3 
Ia] 163 1.0 = 406 SPSS 79 3104 -124 Net 6.2 2.0 
IV 8 8 ot cat) -3.4 SA -96 44 tnt) 4.1 aa 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 3, 1984 TABLE 22 35327 PH 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


iano 4.0 4.4 6.3 4.5 6 aaah 4.8 CARE: rat 
1980 1.3 Mi Sate Son des ons 1.3 Tee 1.0 
1981 259 Phaall af) 7& 18) i 3.4 aa 209 ew: 
1982 <A ea) -4.8 S1Oe7, Selo 8) =a Ole SH ic) =r 204 
1983 2.6 Zan. 6.0 4.3 4.7 Wig 279 3.0 123 
1982 I Sha elans aan Sch: = 356 =f = oO) =a aT 
II Wow! ibe. t/ Se a7s Seb Shes Sit = 22 Sine ae 
II] = at = illo ae = andl Sone ag elles =158 Ay 
IV aah =40 a Ssul SFE ND) =2ue -.4 he? =r 45 
1983 | We ine Bt Are 4.6 4 cat ai AS, 
II 2.0 Py?! eet 2.8 Sid 1.6 252 2G Ue he, 
Buy 251 2e0 4.3 a0) hee? Wate 2.4 2e0 mi i 
IV 8 ao Sus 1.4 1.4 =o 1.0 1.0 ry: 
1982 DEC Sel at 6 oc ae -.4 -.4 -.4 6 
1983 JAN Ziel 2 ae 4.6 4.7 ao 2. Pade al 
FEB Sulla, = 9 at =e = 1) 9) =O) Sls) =O Sie a 
MAR a 1.0 nde 3 lf oe lf a Zl 
APR ae 6 Ue JS oy) +8 6 6 we 
MAY “te 1.0 ead eG 1.8 6 Teel ee a 
JUN tow, he 7 2.4 Zeit 3.0 Ween Zen 2) a 
JUL me =| no =a ae aS a: ads ay 
AUG oe! 4 1.8 3g i) 4 4 =) 42 
SEP 55 a0 tink) ia? Wall =a} of at) me 
OcT 0 0 oe) 257) 52 sl a a .0 
NOV 4 4 test if ey ve a Bo ad 
DEC 3 ae 1,0 6 6 =i ne 2 is 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 23 3s Zee 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 
EWA) -10.0 1,3 =e 10.6 5.8 6.7 4.8 3.4 
1980 Hes) ane Hed ate 6) 29) = O10 an -.6 
1981 ent -8.6 3.0 Orn l hoe) 155 16 5.8 
1982 2.8 Bin 4 -6.0 Bizeo an ae OURS) -8.4 =059 
1983 6 2373 4.8 6.1 6.3 se) 5a SFR 
1982 I 2m Soin 1 16 lean ct bare Bone -4.1 Sch 
I] =1.4 lero 14.9 -8.8 S25 aoe S2ho = Aan 
DU 2.8 Sa teliey, 13.5 Sol Saliee) =2:,5 ate) Oe 
IV ath 12.4 8.4 Sab) -4.5 Ono Sef 6 
1983 | 4 Net 9) 5.4 fa) 6.5 shod 3718 8 
I] = on0 Vins -3.4 6.8 203 Jen 1.6 4.1 
II] 6 17.4 Se! 8.8 4.4 Sia 3.0 Sint 
IV a) = {leh Sede 4.4 3.4 5).5 diss = Ore] 
1982 DEC .0 tle 22.9 2 = oE) .0 ori 4.1 
1983 JAN ane Payer -3.4 S2ne .0 oo Pek) of 
FEB Sihats =i ie) = Bins are a: = ates oe: 350 
MAR SSa8 or6 -10.4 no ae 8 Se 5 
APR 1.0 3c) ae 1.0 tet 1.0 lies .0 
MAY ro) 4.2 gn5 2.8 at ame -.6 5.0 
JUN Wee 5.8 Dee 6.4 lok 1.8 i hoe?4 he 
JUL 8 El af =16.8 =O Voki 1.0 1.4 wells 
AUG onl Sue Sais 2.6 250 shat Tea Sh? 
SEP 1.6 6.1 4 Bog Mac Unt 8 SERS 
OCT wa =o she if at a5 159 S150, —8 
NOV 4 =8:..6 1270 =2:0 1.6 2.0 tet et 
DEC 4 a fs SET -1.4 1.0 a2 25.0 ne 


a 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 24 3:32 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


eae TT STE BERR, TS VVIG) P18 ee eee 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND FINANCE, COMMUNITY, 


OTHER UTILITIES TRADE INSURANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
TRANSPOR- AND PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1979 6.8 7.4 6.1 4.1 6.2 2.6 4. “am 
1980 3.2 1.0 av | 5 +28 29 34 1.2 
1981 2.8 a 1.9 9 8 1.0 4.4 5.0 2.0 
1982 -3.1 -8.5 4 -6.7 -11.3 -3.4 6 -.4 3.3 
1983 203 1.6 3.8 2.9 7 3.1 1.4 1.4 1.3 
1982 | “1.5 -4.3 re: -1.8 -2.9 -1.0 4 -.3 1.0 
11 -1.9 -2.7 -3.1 -2.1 -4.7 -.2 -.9 em 8 
III -1.3 “1.5 -1.9 -2.3 -4.2 -1.0 6 -.5 4 
IV -2.0 -3.6 -.8 6 1.0 & 6 a 3 
1983 | ane 1.0 He 8 2 172 -.2 2 6 
11 2.9 eae 5.1 239 3.6 1.4 vt 1.8 4 
11] 2.0 3.2 1.3 Saf 4.0 1.9 4 2 aa 
IV 2.3 4.7 1.5 1.3 1,9 1.0 -1.0 2 -4 
1982 DEC -.9 -.8 -2.4 -.4 -1.8 5 -1.8 e. 4 
1983 JAN 14 2.0 124 1.2 4.4 -.9 1.3 5 + 
FEB -.4 “1.6 1.1 -1.3 -3.5 Re -1.0 “1.4 4 
MAR 1.4 2.0 ie 2.3 5 3.3 .0 1.8 rn 
APR 6 1.0 1.0 -1.3 3.4 -4.3 1.4 7 2 
MAY 1.2 3 253 1,5 -.5 2.8 .0 4 2 
JUN 1.8 11 4.5 4.5 4.0 5.0 2 a -.5 
JUL “14 -.9 -2.6 2 3.5 -2.0 1.0 6 -.4 
AUG on 3.8 oA “1.3 -3.3 ‘i si 3 6 
SEP 5 io 9 -.2 1.0 -1.0 OR a2 2 
OCT 5 1.4 -.6 3 2.6 1.4 -.7 -.5 -.2 
NOV 1.4 ee a a -.3 aa « 2 -.9 
DEC -.3 -2.7 2.4 4 -.1 7 -.7 4 1.2 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 25 3:32 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
Site SeIASHIPHENTS A) igike = NEN ORDERS x UNFICLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 98393 12024 
1980 70414 34850 35564 69860 34324 35536 111303 100732 10570 
1981 71824 35385 36439 71052 34713 36339 103369 93170 10199 
1982 64745 30910 33835 63341 29614 33726 86870 77948 8922 
1983 68481 33076 35405 70328 34871 35457 88305 79445 8860 
1982 1 16728 8142 8586 16161 7624 8537 23124 20797 2326 
I 16323 7898 8425 16116 7701 8415 22297 20044 2254 
III 16370 7916 8454 15847 7406 8441 21065 18869 2196 
IV 15324 6953 8371 15217 6883 8334 20385 18238 2146 
1983 I 16178 7601 8577 16177 7570 8607 20101 17946 2156 
II 16779 7975 8804 16838 8026 8812 20229 18018 2211 
III 17344 8384 8960 19193 10220 8973 22304 20070 2234 
IV 18180 9116 3064 18120 9055 3065 25670 23411 2259 
1982 DEC 5110 2319 2791 4914 2135 2779 6732 6034 698 
1983 JAN 5433 2595 2838 5433 2583 2850 6694 5985 710 
FEB 5382 2509 2873 5402 2520 2881 6714 5996 718 
MAR 5363 2497 2866 5342 2466 2876 6693 5965 728 
APR 5500 2595 2905 5521 2602 2919 6714 5973 742 
MAY 5598 2671 2927 5647 2727 2319 6762 6023 734 
JUN 5681 2709 2972 5670 2696 2974 6752 6016 736 
JUL 5713 2757 2956 5703 2744 2959 6743 6003 739 
AUG 5763 2759 3003 5980 2370 3010 6960 6214 746 
SEP 5868 2868 3001 7510 4506 3004 8601 7853 749 
OCT 5962 2975 2987 5878 2873 2999 8517 7757 760 
NOV 6054 3025 3029 6149 3130 3019 8612 7862 750 
DEC 6164 3116 3048 6093 3046 3047 8541 7792 749 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES. SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 26 Rs a 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 

TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 

ee ae 
1979 4.1 Sine, 4.3 ee) a0 3.6 eke alee -8.0 
1980 SRS: -4.6 SPaRly SOs Sas =H files Sone “602 =209 
1981 2.0 Lies 2.5 Ves tend Zid at -8.4 Shih As, 
1982 Song = 1226 =f Site mes = th?4 AT ae = irene ah eine! 
1983 5.8 7.0 4.6 11.0 iWs8 Brel 26.9 29:71 7.4 
1982 1 =32 =2.2 -4.0 Soind = 3.6 Aree sitialO sie =O} 
I] eee =3a.0 lied S53) 1.0 -1.4 Pde yf 74h) = a 
I1l of aye 3 hoy ORO a = Tied Heath =e 
IV -6.4 SI Pa =n) -4.0 Shot aes =o Sie iL Sink 
1983 | 5.6 oS 2n0 6.3 10.0 Si =e hike | 4.3 
I] Sat 4.9 Zit 4.1 6.0 2014 oo ag La 
Ill 3.4 eal, 1.8 14.0 Hind ats 27.4 30.5 hh? 
IV 4.8 8.7 ie SoG -11.4 1.0 Git aah fii 
1982 DEC She ae Zp Bhs) SWS at =20 7259 Say 
1983 JAN Bio nee) Ta? 10.6 21.0 2 c0) Siac Tk? 
FEB =eo =) 5) 323 = 45 S24) Teas as 2 Un 
MAR ok sa ny ealenl =e Fars oo a8) 1.4 
APR 2.6 aay 1.4 axa 5.5 1.5 3 1 1,9 
MAY 1.8 Pera 8 20 4.8 .0 st 9 ast 
JUN hak 1.4 es 4 “Hew Wes) atc are eS 
JUL 6 1.8 265) 6 13/8 S44) hu are 2 
AUG 7 a We 4.9 Bre lod Sez Std aS) 
SEP At Grad ah 25.6 i) a ie 3o6 26.4 4 
OCT 1.6 and =i — 2a Shoe I ae Sil ie) =e V5 
NOV ate be a 14 4.6 Baz 7 ical 1.4 =Hine 
DEC 1.8 3.0 6 S03) SOA 9 Sites ao .0 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 27 3:32 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1 REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 

OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 

1979 12272 6644 5628 1.96 2.08 1.83 
1980 12164 6580 5584 2.11 2232 1290 
1981 12732 6947 5785 2.10 2noe 1.88 
1982 11238 5883 5355 2.26 2.59 2.00 
1983 11165 5892 5274 eo 2.06 i US 
1982 I 12717 6896 5821 22g 230 2.04 
I] 12323 6691 5632 Pipe) PASTE 2.03 

III 11854 6339 5515 220 2.46 EH 

IV 11238 5883 5355 Pe 2.61 1.95 

1983 I 10965 5620 5345 2.05 2.24 1.89 
I] 107393 5535 5204 leg3 2.09 Tag 

III 10948 5686 5262 1.88 2,0) EES 

IV 11165 5892 5274 ete Unk ee 

1982 DEC 11238 5883 5355 2.20 2.54 1092 
1983 JAN W171 5734 5436 2.06 Dae 1392 
FEB 11098 5677 5422 2.06 2e2o 1.89 

MAR 103965 5620 5345 2.04 Cs Pe) 1,86 

APR 10896 5604 5292 1.98 2.16 1.82 

MAY 10788 5527 5260 EE) 2.07 1.80 

JUN 10739 5535 5204 1.89 2.04 We 

JUL 10777 5562 §215 1.89 2.02 1.76 

AUG 10828 5609 5220 1.88 2.03 1.74 

SEP 10948 5686 5262 1,87 1.98 1.75 

OCT 11025 5739 5286 1,85 eos lads 

NOV 11091 5803 5288 1.83 1,92 Wate 

DEC 11165 5892 5274 1.81 1.89 1273 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 

(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


MAR 


1983 


1982 
1983 


3; 


I 
1] 
Ill 
IV 
I 
I! 
II] 
IV 


DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OCT 
NOV 


1984 


28 3:32 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
a a a a ei ea eet acne 
4672 2467 2205 2739 1865 874 4861 2312 2549 
4604 2438 2165 2723 1846 877 4838 2296 2541 
4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2i2o 
4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
4044 2123 1922 2436 1635 801 4685 2134 2551 
4842 2672 2170 2701 1798 903 5175 2426 2748 
4603 2549 2054 2631 1754 877 5088 2388 2700 
4333 2324 2009 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
4043 2081 1962 2319 1486 832 4603 2053 2551 
4008 2070 1938 2262 1469 793 4470 1997 2473 
4047 2107 1940 2348 1546 803 4553 2034 2519 
4044 2123 1922 2436 1635 801 4685 2134 2551 
4114 2159 1954 2387 1652 835 4738 2172 2566 
4114 2127 1887 2346 1508 837 4711 2099 2612 
4085 2116 1969 2314 1477 836 4699 2083 2616 
4043 2081 1962 2319 1486 832 4603 2053 2551 
4034 2076 IS ERS Pe 1495 817 4549 2034 2516 
4011 2058 Toe 2265 1456 809 4511 2013 2498 
4008 2070 1938 2262 1469 TASK! 4470 1997 2473 
4022 2073 1943 2285 1500 785 4470 1989 2481 
4013 20793 1935 2309 1510 793 4506 2021 2485 
4047 2107 1940 2348 1546 803 4553 2034 2519 
4079 2130 19493 2349 1547 802 4597 2062 2536 
4085 21393 1946 2390 1587 803 4617 2078 2539 
4044 Zi23 1922 2436 1635 801 4685 2134 2551 


DEC 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 


MAR 9, 1984 29 3:32 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
a ao eS RAN MATERIALS “GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS ae 
— TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE TOTAL ~ DURABLE | NONDURABLE 
1979 334 221 114 237 250 -13 307 232 75 
1980 -69 -29 -40 -16 -19 3 -23 -16 -7 
1981 305 306 -1 -49 -70 21 312 130 181 
1982 -795 -585 -209 -287 -224 -63 -411 -255 -157 
1983 -69 -37 -33 49 83 -34 -53 -38 -15 
1982 | -66 -73 6 27 22 5 25 0 25 
I] -239 -123 -116 -69 -44 -25 -87 -39 -48 
II -271 -225 -46 -71 -59 -13 -127 -68 -59 
IV -219 - 165 -54 -173 -143 -30 -223 -148 -75 
1983 I -71 -78 7 -68 -66 -2 -135 -119 -16 
II -35 -11 -24 -57 -18 -39 -134 -56 -77 
Il 39 37 2 86 77 9 83 37 46 
IV -2 16 -18 BB 90 -2 132 100 32 
1982 DEC - 108 -61 -47 -64 -52 -12 -89 -32 -58 
1983 JAN 0 -32 32 -41 -44 3 -27 -73 46 
FEB -28 -11 -17 -32 -31 -1 -12 -15 3 
MAR -43 -35 -8 5 g -4 -96 -31 -65 
APR -8 -5 -3 -6 9 -15 -54 -19 -35 
MAY -23 -17 -6 -47 -39 -8 -39 -21 -18 
JUN -4 12 -15 -4 12 -16 -41 -16 -25 
JUL 14 3 1" 23 32 -9 1 -8 8 
AUG -8 6 -14 24 g 15 36 32 4 
SEP 34 28 6 39 36 3 47 13 34 
ocT 32 23 9 0 1 0 44 28 16 
NOV 6 g -3 41 40 1 20 16 3 
DEC -40 -16 -24 46 49 -2 68 56 12 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 


35 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 30 2:40 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 

TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


i 


1979 Sony 88.3 83.2 88.4 Ue 83.6 94.3 88.1 84.5 75.6 
1980 80.7 86.2 75.4 88.2 74.6 Usd 94,5 66.5 81.9 F202 
1981 USe9 84.4 2a 83.2 dae ha) 90.5 61.0 83.9 63.8 
1982 66.9 74.9 92 fe S 56s 62.7 BS) 5220 70.7 59.0 
1983 69.5 76.9 62.3 76.6 61.7 61.5 Sijrut 58.9 69.3 Biv 
1982 | 70.1 77.4 63.0 76.0 62.4 70.6 79.4 52.4 73.9 62.0 
I] 67.8 UC Sos) 60.8 72.0 ified 63.5 72.4 55.4 T2238 ogee 
III 66.4 74.2 58.9 70.7 54.7 60.0 64.5 55.8 71.0 58.0 
lV 63.5 iia? 54.0 69.0 Sy 56.7 60.2 44.3 65.7 56.4 
1983 I 66.8 1 Bie 58.6 71.2 Beh 7 58.7 54.5 Snir 68.6 59.8 
Ii 68.1 76.0 60.4 74.3 61.0 wie) tel 54.0 Bom 68.2 61.2 
PUT 70.6 ites 63.6 81.3 64.7 62.6 ba 57.8 70.2 63.0 
lV 72.4 78.5 66.5 TAN Sine 64.8 Bans 65.5 70.4 62.9 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 31 2:40 PM 


LEADING INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
AND VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


FILTERED INDEX OF CONSTRUCTION VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL NON- RESIDENTIAL TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

RESIDENTIAL TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 

GOVERNMENT PALITIES 

1979 aie Tie Thats! US 14.5 24.9 18.7 SEES) 2.6 gis 
1980 4 Sig as) 372 25.2 45.3 1559 Siliee =E}e4) 10.8 
1981 ig 4.6 UEP A9) PN 2 utei/ -9.4 2:0 ioe! 31.4 40.2 
1982 seit PAS AS, Sees Ets tf -25.4 =. Orerli -33.4 5.8 SEMoE SEM 
1983 Deal TES 72 elite} -20.9 IHN? 45.9 Hi flerts 
1982 | aban = Grail =i hele) -24.0 ons -10.8 -14.1 Sone SEES -36.4 
I] = oo Pee oie) vB HII) CAAT A aS 2a mee) 2.0 abate, =H Ok 

ET Sano =20n3 Sha) 52 =346 S| = Ora 6.6 15 1 Ole 

lV Clif SaOmG Zi 15) 18.8 abo te aE) -37.4 22.6 56.8 -4.4 

1983 | Wee Stee: Sire 15.2 6.4 5.6 13.6 a 20.9 Bees 
I] =.6 =150 0 Sif ak) -10.6 -14.7 57.9 Saag -6.4 18.4 

III = Sin thot Sone Bat) lOs2 17.8 250m -11.4 ALE 16) } 

ly Wass) 18.1 20.4 15.8 20.8 fn 20.8 

1982 DEC 4.4 SSing Te 6.5 Shu SZ Asi Ao, 12.2 10.7 -10.6 
1983 JAN Zak Oa, 9.4 8.8 22.6 2.4 35.0 18.5 1.4 = Sil 
FEB Bie! Sch 11.6 ihe, = als 67.6 3.010 Fe Sat) Pa) | 

MAR 1.6 ies Ae) 2m Tel) -47.3 34.8 -33.4 14.3 6.4 

APR =A 8! =A SIRE! 8.0 HEI 4.9 7.4 -45.5 18.1 13.8 

MAY Sh?) eh 9) Send maa 23.6 18.3 6.2 67.8 SEW hot! 6.2 

JUN Si 520 Sh Sil 6.8 Si Fest, PS Le 61.4 shat sage 

JUL Sine 2e0 SEES at Ach az2 aa) 31.4 -44,4 20.3 sped) 

AUG Sil Peo ESI) 8 26.7 23780) 19.8 39.4 =1471 13.4 

SEP salons Be -4.0 Qi) Ne Le: 36.5 Sine -44.3 7.4 30.1 

OCT -1.4 13 ig (0) 17.0 251.0 S278 19.1 Chey 10.7 15.4 

NOV Sd 1.2 -4.8 Aa} oat eye -14.6 SHON; S26 -10.8 

DEC Uy at sells 44.9 Sali Sei led) <5 <7 15 1 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 32 2:40 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 NEK 
HOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


1979 151.4 alte) Neo 2ba5 ~220) =100 71 5667 1684 3983 3.7 
1980 125.6 ENT a 4 Sem Se we -24.6 =497,'6 4626 1453 KAW 8.0 
1981 143.5 14.3 6.4 irate eau le 4403 1740 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.9 =A 2Kne Bee -18.4 3202 1647 1555 ae 
1983 133357 23.6 $3.7 eNiae ase) 1905 = el 
1982 I 137.0 282 aa | 35.5 6.6 =8.4 625 193 432 7 
II 98.0 -28.5 =e) -36.6 ares =G50 738 397 341 sil 
III 2.7 oN Yen 79 -26.4 ALAS Tol 615 340 275 dl et 
IV 115.0 3904 90.0 4.7 E2e0 ai Whe 1224 717 507 =i le 
1983 | 3391.7 21.4 ess) ee! 0 34.6 1067 421 646 <2 
I] 170.3 22.0 Zee 38.2 11.6 =6i0 1387 654 733 3 
III 114.3 HEPES, =39)4 -24.4 San 20.8 1282 743 539 7 
IV 110.3 Shs aia 1354 tO | INES ) 
1983 JAN 137.0 96 13.6 24 Re) -1.4 16.5 248 80 168 =) 
FEB 134.0 ee Sih 8.9 4 Aah 320 138 182 0 
MAR 148.0 10.4 .0 28.6 Sut 26.4 499 203 236 J 
APR 141.0 ae 4.7 Sb ais) 2.6 =21 30 382 131 251 2 
MAY 222.0 57.4 38.2 90.4 WZ Pier! 475 261 214 1 
JUN 148.0 SENS) SEIS easicd Piss) 1253 530 262 268 2 
JUL 117.0 2059 eZ a0 S25 -4.4 14.3 480 271 209 2 
AUG 111.0 se i Pad ah Peer aoe WRG) 423 255 168 5 
SEP Td d5ie0 3.6 .0 7.8 =47,9 15.4 379 217 162 2 
OcT 105.0 “Bar B10 a2 =3...0 -14.6 421 258 163 1 
NOV 110.0 4.8 Soe thet -4.4 =a, 440 266 174 3 
DEC 116.0 =) =I 22 22.2 pled Hea = 
1984 JAN 129.0 apie 6.6 16.4 =ri5 -2.4 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 33 2:40 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1 1971 DOLLARS (2 
NEW DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABLE NEH DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER Goods DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 

1979 Wika wi 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 Tes card 255 at) “3 
1980 9.6 20 4.1 Trae aye 18) Saleh a = Bin) Stein ff 4.2 
1981 dain oie 14,4 13.0 12.4 1.8 Siete a Boe ai Ii’: 
1982 4.8 -14.4 -2.4 1,8 A, Si es -18.4 Sai S| 4 
1983 Hao 27.6 ihn 5.8 u 4.1 22.8 Lake 1.4 7 
1982 I aS -18.4 Shh TAO Sad 258 Sie) =Oino a ie 2 
II at 9.0 2a0 8 3.4 v3 8.8 est a a0 

ITI ac. Sete! at ap M2 ci Hs) = Bi east = have i. 

IV es 6.3 “Te. 8 ay ie iif) 4.2 eal mies 
1983 I 7 evi JE ais 1.8 152 1.6 sce 234 2.3 
I] 270 Wiz Sia 1.0 pl 1:3 16.5 Sint Sts i PA 

Ill 2K) 2 4.6 a) oo 2.0 =1,2 Se: oy 1.8 

lV aac 18.2 fats) at 6 1.8 HERE, 5.0 ai 5 
1982 DEC 2.6 17.6 7.4 1.0 1 aii 17.0 6.8 ay 8 
1983 JAN Pa] =p =i, v7 mies 2 -16.8 =a 0 “3 
FEB 7: -4.2 =U ie 8 S53 =A -2.4 8 1.0 

MAR 4.8 20.5 KAS) 3:9 aw a 20.2 oe Zat 2.4 

APR co Sep =} 6.4 Si feil af fink Seid -4.8 6.6 =e = 7b -6.3 

MAY 353 Sein 4.4 5.4 let 3.0 eine 4.1 4.9 Uae 

JUN 4.4 ey’ 39 OS) 3.4 4.6 sais ck 3.8 7.4 3.8 

JUL oi kre? SAR sts SE Sad =1.8 SR 1 sewn) = 

AUG 6 seu ra =a 5 aul Bi me * 0 

SEP on8 9 20 cart 1 —Ja2 a7 a a iy -.4 

OCT I 9, ie TAS) Ina tet 2a 13.2 ne, 9 =a 

NOV a) 10.3 1,3 AN 1 4 He 1.4 0 milk 

DEC 10 1.6 aid =e 9 6 3 1.8 -.4 we 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 

63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY,TO END POINT (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1982. 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 
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MAR 39, 1984 TABLE 34 2:31 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMEN UNEMPLOYMENT RA 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIM PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


1979 Sei Se, J20 7.6 4.2 7.4 12.9 5.4 <A a 63.4 
1980 3.0 3.0 2.4 6.9 3h thas 132 5.4 a5 64.1 
1981 2.9 2.8 PAS 6.8 229 ie) 13.2 5.6 3.8 64.8 
1982 oo =353 =A 350 -3.5 11.0 18.8 8.4 46.3 64.1 
1983 vse] 8 aE 7.6 a Une 19.9 9.4 10.2 64.4 
1982 | aie, ios mais -.4 soa Im 8.9 15.7 6.6 6.2 64.1 
I] ae =n ai Veal f .4 <4 10.5 17.8 8.0 17.9 64.1 
II] 6 = ln Se 4.5 = 186 12.2 20.8 S53 Eine 64.2 
IV a a =Fb -1.4 3 12.8 21.0 10.1 50 64.1 
1983 | a 4 me m6 4 12,5 20.7 00 = 2 64.0 
I] i kan 1.4 1hZ Pas) bho tc 20.6 9.6 Bl 64.5 
III 9 ie IPO 3.4 ez 11.6 see Sc2 -4.8 64.6 
IV oy | 4 13 6 a) elie 18.8 8.8 = 2x 64.3 
1983 FEB 4 7 a 1.6 oud 123 20,7 9:9 1.4 64.0 
MAR | ae 4 3 es 1225 20.9 aa =o 64.1 
APR 4 6 eo auf 4 12.4 Zio 9.6 = ao 64.3 
MAY 4 6 il 4) 76 1Ze3 20.8 9.6 te 64.5 
JUN “a #3) +) 18.9 7 12 1953 9.6 a 64.6 
JUL 36) st) yt Saal i ined 1955 3.5 = 145 64.8 
AUG =) ak nS =a a2 11.6 eles) S52 Ses 64.6 
SEP eat ae) 8 SP) Ht i ais! alee, 19.0 8.9 =3.0 64.5 
OcT a ane -.4 3 = Ae M2 18.6 8.9 = 736 64.2 
NOV ne 7. .0 se) ce ia 18.9 8.7 Fal 64.3 
DEC 4 4 ox Tal a) Tent 18.8 oon ne 64.5 
1984 JAN = 3S) -.4 .0 = tie 9 Swift le 18.7 8.9 mL, 64.2 
FEB 6 a5 4 ss BS Wiles! 18.5 Sat 1:5 64.5 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 35 2:31 PM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS ) 


ee 


1979 836 26.0 26.9 32.6 4.4 1.4 Ses Bu5 14.8 
1980 865 25.8 26.9 32.0 3.9 Pe) 6.2 ine 14.7 
1981 898 209 26.1 Sone 4.2 1.8 6.3 ano 15.2 
1982 1314 20:9 26.2 39.1 2.6 28 6.6 22 Ves 
1983 1448 19.2 Zone 46.7 Zot iia 4.1 2.0 21.8 
1982 | 1152 20.7 2cho 34.6 PLES 2.8 8.4 Phase TSicn 
I] 1266 Zale 2304 40.6 Sn Line ono Sie 17.1 
III 1384 Pap la PAT 38.7 2.6 Pes, 6.0 275 WoT 
IV 1455 19.6 27.0 42.3 1.7 Pare | Baal 1.0 18.8 
1983 | 1630 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 Dre Bid 1.4 20.8 
I] 1515 17.8 aS Slee El) 1.4 <p) 2.8 23.3 
II] 1353 21.6 23.8 43.3 Se Ne 4.3 2.5 20 8 
IV 1295 21.6 2p 33) G3. 2.0 in43 Er je 21.4 
1983 FEB 1604 14.4 25.4 49.6 me 2.1 5.4 1,2 20.8 
MAR 1674 15.1 237, | 51.4 2.4 1.9 4.6 NOE 222 
APR 1582 15.6 17.8 55.8 2.8 1.6 4.0 2.4 Ba. 
MAY 1502 18.6 Ske 50.7 308 1.4 2.9 o.1 23.3 
JUN 1462 T3S2 211 48.5 3.8 Ane ai 2.9 23.2 
JUL 1415 21 Zone 44.0 and 1 4.9 1.6 24.5 
AUG 1375 18.0 Zoe 42.9 So) hal eal Seo 22.2 
SEP 1269 25.4 2205 43" 3.0 1.0 3.0 2.0 21.8 
OcT 1253 22.09 25.8 44.0 12.9 col Sie Jn 22.0 
NOV 1297 Zane 28.2 41.5 YEE: 1,2 3t2 5 Pa 21.4 
DEC 1336 19.6 28.4 43.9 1.6 8 4.1 1.0 20.9 
1984 JAN 1473 Pap Me Ss 2509 42.0 25.2 1.6 4.8 Vout 19:.9 
FEB 1476 16.7 26.7 47.4 sa 1.4 3.9 low 21.8 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 36 233 eM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-2 AGES 25 AND OVER 


LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

aaa aaa EE 

1979 3.4 Jets = 0 12.9 66.2 3.0 3) 7! -8.6 5.4 62.5 

1980 2.0 het 4.1 Ee 67.2 3.4 3.4 3.4 Bae 63.1 

1981 i) 4 aT 13.2 67.7 hid 3.6 Ses! 5.6 63.8 

1982 -4.0 10m 36.4 18.8 65.8 2.0 =e 54.6 8.4 63.5 

1983 oh Ns! Sei o 4.3 1929 66.1 PEA) 1.8 14.5 9.4 63.9 

1982 I Sah Ps 2dr] Sed. eve 66.3 came =e 6.5 6.6 63.4 

II Se, =Ja0 12.4 ate! 65.8 8 = anf PM) 2 8.0 63.6 

II] =o =3.9 16.6 20.8 6509 A =e 17.8 S53 63.7 

BY, =n0 =a? 23 21.0 65.8 4 Sy 8.5 10.1 63.6 

1983 I =./8 =i Ziel 20.7 65.5 4 ae = 210 379 63.5 

I] 3 oo =e) 20.6 66.0 1.4 1.6 Sky 9.6 64.1 

III me 7 iy? WEE! 66.5 6 1,0 =3.8 SZ 64.1 

IV -1.4 -.8 Sone 18.8 6559 av: 7 -4.3 8.8 Bde 

1983 FEB "a 1 123 20,7 65.6 ) 4 ok 99 63.5 

MAR af ne 1.0 20.9 65.7 4& 3 sa 3.9) 63.6 

APR sin: Sill 5 Zien 65.5 cal 1.0 allots Khel 64.0 

MAY Wes) 1,5 sol 20.8 66.3 a 3 iy S26 64.0 

JUN Sn! . -4.4 199 66.3 4 is sh) 9.6 64.2 

JUL a0 Wer She ts! 1955 66.8 m2 4 fete! os 64.1 

AUG shall, > Be Sng VERE! 66.4 ae 3 2k Sot 64.1 

SEP Hol 10) iat 19.0 66.3 0 4 Sinks 8.9 64.0 

OCT =) Vr Soll Seine 18.6 Es a 0 ral 8.9 63.8 

NOV 2 Sy ent? 18.9 65.9 ae 4 ato) Sar 63.8 

DEC ae: 3 7! 18.8 66.1 4 4 a) Sar 64.0 

1984 JAN Seah See San TS 65.8 22) -.4 253 Oe) 63.8 

FEB 8 1.0 ae 18.5 66.4 6 4 26 oo 64.0 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 37 PBEM Ve | 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, KOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


—_— 


ED 4.0 Ses -4.9 2nd 61.0 4.4 ue! =5.5 7.0 45.0 
1980 3.0 ait 2na 12.6 62.6 yates 6.4 moe) 6.5 46.4 
1981 6 1.0 ee 12a 63.2 6.3 6.1 SG Bets 48.1 
1982 =o aa ti.) 28.0 16,1 62.3 Bi oie at) 36.7 8.8 48.5 
1983 =o =H. 1h) 4.5 TO 62.8 4.8 4.0 13.4 9.6 49.6 
1982 I =e =200 4.3 1ae7) 62.4 ae ei Pe) thee! 48.1 
II Sieh -2.4 Sng ra? 62.2 ye aaa 2170 Bay, 48.4 
IT] -.4 Sano VGiy7 17.8 62.2 Lato) a 8.2 Sis 48.6 
IV al = as 17.8 62.4 9 ye? Tao) viet! 48.8 
1983 I aaa .0 are) ute ays 62.6 1.4 te 4.0 10.2 49.2 
I] 5] .0 pas 17.6 62.9 Wit! Dice OO. Chey 49.7 
jen igt =. Wises -6.2 16.6 63.1 ath ia2 set) ane 49.8 
IV aes =A -3.4 16.2 62.5 st 9 atl Siz 49.9 
1983 FEB 2 2 4 17.6 62.7 4 4 8 10.1 49.2 
MAR as -.4 8 TWAS 62.7 4 cul Qa 10.3 49.3 
APR anh aa 6 17.8 62.5 1.0 125: CEIEZA oro 49.7 
MAY ait 2S lid a ee) 63.0 1) 4 Pais Shar 49.6 
JUN .0 8 -3.6 176-2 63.1 a 6 =n6 9.5 49.8 
JUL 4 We2 -3.4 16.6 63.5 at se Sled 9.4 43.8 
AUG > ft) Set = fi? 16.4 63.0 “ sc) .0 9.4 49.8 
SEP ye) = ive 8 16.7 62d we 4 Sow SZ 49.8 
OCT a -.4 =2:.16 16.4 62.5 <4 = 572 ne oF 2 49.6 
NOV = 4 may) =eeiee 16.1 62.3 6 sil anit Wal 49.9 
DEC ae 4 cS 16.2 62.7 aa 6 te Jez Om 
1984 JAN 6 St 1.4 16.5 62.5 Soil ans 1.4 SRE 50.0 
FEB Lae 1.4 ag 16.4 63.4 a 4 2.8 Sis 50,2 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAR $9, 1984 TABLE 38 2:31 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 
AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


——————————— Eee 


1979 Sao 5.2 wd tah 132 (i he enn 2.8 =11-0 4.5 81.0 
1980 M2 aq 3. ety 71.8 2.0 1.8 6.8 4.8 80.7 
1981 4 Stil 3.6 14.1 d2es yin 2,0 4.4 4.8 80.5 
1982 =0;,0 -12.8 42.1 ZAG 69.3 dat oe a, 70.6 8.2 73.5 
1983 Sen Sina 4.2 22.4 69.2 bet ne) 15.0 332 79.1 
1982 I | =35.8 6.9 17.4 70.1 .0 So 14.9 6.1 TIT 
I] sy a -4.6 14.2 20,2 69.4 4 =1,0 23.2 Lic 79.6 
III rae) -4.4 16.5 2205 bons 8 Saal 24.3 9.3 79.8 
IV and SAgo ao 23.8 63.1 .0 a, 9.4 10.2 79.4 
1983 1 Piss 21,0 3.4 2355 68.4 = 2 4 Shes, 35:8 78.8 
I] Bs AY) er: 23.3 69.1 ier as 4 Sag 79.3 
11] 6 Vay Uf 252) 21.7 69.8 4 oo -4.0 St 79.2 
IV “i Re) <9 “4.1 24,1 63.2 aaa 6 -6.8 8.5 78.8 
1983 FEB a) .0 210 2355 68.4 es 4 159 Sy, 78.8 
MAR eS a 1.1 PRESSE 68.7 “3 ae =}25 9.6 78.9 
APR =o =15.0 1.4 24.1 68.4 3 6 = 8 9.4 73.2 
MAY 4 2.4 =s.9 23.4 69.5 3 oP Wer! 325 795.3 
JUN Tee} 1 sh Se) 2203 69.4 ue! ee Pare a7 739.4 
JUL 8 1.0 .0 end 70.0 a2 A =1,8 one 73.5 
AUG a “ee atin Pee) 69.8 eet Ae! co. 6 9,2 vA 
SEP AL] 7 -4.7 20.0 69.6 Sel 4 =4..5 8.7 79.0 
OCT co eat) =O it 20.6 68.8 al Pal ili! 8.6 78.8 
NOV 8 uy G25 21.4 69.4 .0 val = hs 8.5 78.7 
DEC oa 2 =) PEP. 69.4 3 os} .0 8.5 78.8 
1984 JAN a 10) =34 20.6 69.0 ae: 5 250 8.7 78.4 
FEB .3 7 =O) 20.4 63.4 75 oe: 235 8.9 78.7 

SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 39 2:31) PM 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


nn 


1979 4.2 4.9 5.8 hee) 1.6 Sis Dial 4.0 Wao 319 
1980 3ne 1.6 Soil ek FEA 4.0 ea ele 10.3 aaa 
1981 oS 2.0 View aS 4.3 Sea Spent! 2.6 = ee 33 571 
1982 come Song EAD ag Sone =8.3 Sg =3,0 = bale, inZ 4 
1983 nil =2,,9 Sie a =502 Ue) = Sr att AY: ae7 
1982 I = 110 Slot =bint OES aes sal sak =H 1.4 2 
II Stine -4.0 = 1053 Pe th = Sil en) = Sie =o we e 
Il] =e aos Seta) = ste wis) Sey =e df =) 27 -4.0 6 
IV is eb) Ei sihng 20 3 3.0 A ie =2.3 1.0 
1983 I 6 ne “ae .0 = ies 6 heed, 8 2.6 7 
II live 1.6 sant 1.2 2.0 ise = 5 WES ie 128 
IIl 1.0 2.0 SS Ca oe 8 HS a ee i 
IV ae 8 SENS 254 Bilas =| alae 5 2.8 vs 
1983 FEB a3 ay 2u2 =ie4 13 4 =.5 4 ye! af: 
MAR a0 a) 1.4 4 ae ne) 0 6 ~1.5 4 
APR 6 3 4 reat i) MS 6 1.4 re 8 
MAY 4 dis Ve 155 a) .0 .0 -,8 cr: a0 
JUN “2 eu ra | 4 Shed 4 VER | rat A 8 
JUL 4 6 Se | 6 bei 4 2.6 =. 1.0 0 
AUG 3 oo 1.2 we Says ol mine a ae oe 
SEP =| 4 lg! Be! es ac Pig 4 1.0 5. 
OcT = ie ak) =n a ai =.0 re eae Rae ae .0 
NOV 5 5 | aE =a, 4. a ee an 1.8 = 
DEC 4 .0 -.4 4 270 6 «O <2 iid aq 
1984 JAN ~ = 41,4 aut air d A ae Stab > et art. 
FEB a] ae 1.8 4 4 «3 orn om Ste 7 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 40 3:26 PM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND HOURS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORT - FINANCE, 
PRIMARY ATION, INSURANCE 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE AND OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND REAL SERVICES 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE Wee ESTATE (1) 


me 


1979 ak 4.7 Tins Shek] 6.7 31 pe 353 259 awe 
1980 2a) =o a) i274 — 25 aie 20 2nd 2:9 Sa? 
1981 3.4 PHM. 1.8 Wild 4.2 Soke 8 aa 3.0 4.6 
1982 Some -10.4 SHEN a Gite =1323 re} Set! ase 3e! 15 
1983 =78 =250 =O Si) -6.8 Se) =200 SE} =o Uk! 
1982 | > hok Sia Ele sts) =200 Oe) = 8 see vil .0 
I] Saline =) (0) = if os! Eh) -8.6 cea mila) = ae v2 8 
II] nds Sela! Tho: S20 -4.4 =A =.8) Sno oo aes 
IV St 3a sas! eho Vl =i Sate — ici —2el =e Sak 
1983 I ik 8 a: 1.6 =256 58 otf 0 =m. 4 A 
133 tel Pay als 350 8 3 =e hal .0 a) 
III 6 1.8 .8 1.8 Phe ?4 ae Sek, ne ok! v2 
hy st .0 sh) ae. ats} 1.0 8 v3 at veo 
1982 DEC See als! = 255 Soh} ileal Fel OK! me 3 el 
1983 JAN “7: 8 ome ao Sk) .0 sl ue —o 2? 
FEB 4 A) 3.4 ole Als m2 ait 2 3 2 
MAR =f a =3.,9 Wet) Ei Pa 6 1.0 1.0 -.4 6 
APR me) We? 1.5 1,2 eZ =5:4 plied 10 =w .0 
MAY 4 ag! =e Sh =o 4 mk .0 5 ao 
JUN a 9 a@) no =].8) Bie Ce! 6 0 <0 
JUL = 6 =O 6 oc! Ssh} 2 okt -.4 7 =k) 
AUG 6 auf 3.8 Ath =e 6 T 2 3 8 
SEP atl 7 Wed ne ate 8 6 aa 7 ol 
OCT Si =e Stl ail 7s ne .0 =a Sit! ae 
NOV i: as 6 =e =A (0) 4 at sé 1 aol 
DEC -.4 al = at = ot! ibe Zs at 6 14, 9 =. 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 41 3:26 PM 
LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
1978 leo 4.4 Sei (8) dnl in oo 
1979 2e3 23 (3 3.0 39) a! 
1980 Niet -4.0 tile Saline =J0 crt 
1981 anal Sth 1 3.5 6 =o ae: 
1982 -6.0 = ono —1088 SRE! = 120 -6.6 
1981 II ch =2730 4 ile aed 4 
Ill mak =Grit is ff Saleen Ere fr 9) Bik 
Iv = ste) “Sl ne CELE: Pas) =Tao 
1982 | SO) Sin df wis Sant = 2n0 cam 
I] CPST -8.8 Sil —aeng -4.6 =e {8 
Ill oleae ihe -11.4 265 Shed =lind 
WW =o SSE e Salis = 35 =6'..2 259 
1983 I 76 Ista a8, 4 sah 42 
1982 MAR serie aie zaly =i =28 an 
APR sie) -6.0 SO) SiG =P ael0) ie 
MAY ile =105 Sal Ta Go ee 
JUN ene Sea! he 4 male ae witli 
JUL at 4.8 Gal Hid Ahi 2 
AUG =59 208 Sth =1..0 Si? 0 
SEP =O 126 en acid a2 =210 
OcT tS =O72 6 dine Ese if —UcO 
NOV -.4 = Ona Salia2 = Syicle, Ne 
DEC =f! Si fe a9 sak =e = 
1983 JAN Se! 3740: = 18) et Teal 6 
FEB a =H ts) ical 4 4 3 
MAR as Sor So Set aes = oe 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
ee es pees IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 
LUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZAT 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. Baie 
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LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


TRANSPOR- TRADE COMMUNITY, 


TATION FINANCE BUSINESS 

CONSTRUC- COMMUNICA- INSURANCE & 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 EA 3/9 ua 4.3 
1979 es Wag 3 .0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 ph 3,3 1.3 ine Ae? 1.4 4.6 
1981 aie 79 ino aa 2.5 3.2 6.4 
1982 B42. Sind =i SC! —od or ae 
1981 I] eg me 6 5 6 3 1.4 
111 oF =55 al =a 5 1 1.6 ee 
IV .0 1.6 Hire = 48 ae 8 1.6 
1982 1 a0 =to =200 -4.4 SPs 8, 6 =.2 
I] -10.4 S87 Med SKIN =e <5 =e 
II] eb. 1 Ses sic =1.5 =.8 -1.4 mailers, 
IV =a150 =186 SEER a2-4 SEL =1.5 ay 
1983 I =855 = = 43 hee: 4 =ihao =jho 
1982 MAR =e matin aes Ne) = St! a0 
APR =2)1p el sa) EO aa .0 ard 
MAY =AOhio =170 sich Sle =39 =o Be, 
JUN 1.4 SHE ed soll ona el 2 
JUL Hi. 4 en) Soc) ©4725 Zr es, =icft 
AUG -4.1 -34 =F =8 -3.2 Sie Tee 
SEP JE 3) =n. Eien -1.4 =a SO ih 3 
OcT vd Satece =e =o NA. 28 =F 
NOV =2..4 2 =e -.4 tn) | 3 
DEC ay). 4 a av a3 4 Bree = 
1983 JAN = pay = 19 =F Sinks] ne sil Wee -150 
FEB =456 .0 =a a] =e ne) 2.9 
MAR eee ae ue Sas} ste -.4 -.4 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 
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WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 
MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


1979 13.3 13.4 eae) Zax 14.2 7.6 
1980 unlea 8.0 Siz 26.4 10.4 8.1 
1981 4.8 10.0 3.8 S52 13.8 18.8 
1982 =a6 6.5 Sts) Sino wd ls 
1983 1 He S| 13.6 =e 6.3 =e 
1982 | 74 -1.4 =f) 4.4 a3 = Tat 
I] -2.4 Du wnt -3.4 gel =10s0 
Ill =2 a. cial) SG -6.4 iad -7.0 
lV rf 4.0 Sick) Se cs 8.8 
1983 | 1749 Ans 12.8 Si dik ae) “190 
II 4.4 29 Aide 4.7 5.6 e 
III Aas ts a8 Bh Suh Uh 
IV =14i6 8 15 4.0 .0 SS: 
1982 DEC 130 4.7 Eaad 1.0 hs Sh, 
1983 JAN 9 =4°5 Sey 2.5 8 on 
FEB tat Ean ye) is Ts =o 
MAR ae 50 E47 73 oa -252 
APR 2a2 pe Ale? 350 2.3 1.8 
MAY 1 4.3 lie Ape 220 -1.4 
JUN 2 a7. 1.6 BIAS oa aie 3a 
JUL 1.9 ai iS 1.0 led 2.4 231 
AUG = na > 166 ae 3.4 =J,5 “210 
SEP = a1 4.0 1.0 17 at =2 
OcT = 56 Poa ea) ier! ae, ~3 410 
NOV ta -Eel ae it2 Ay Sah 
DEC nt 3.2 4.9 <0 1.0 in 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA, 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


a a 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 

TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS-~- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE , REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


em 


1979 12.4 ies Usted 16.7 11.8 8.8 asus Tlke2 12.6 652.8 

1980 15.0 16.8 iia 15.6 isc 14.3 13.6 sok, Tete 748.0 

1981 14.9 (Stes) 13.0 ies 16.1 [eS 14.9 les 15.4 73959 

1982 tialret 12.3 3.8 11.8 ela Hf 14.5 ved 3-9 7.4 482.9 

1983 5.4 4.7 Shei 6.6 5-4 8.4 529) Ted 5.6 

1982 1 2.6 1.6 ae 4.2 338 ht Ved Poni] Nera 214.2 
I] Car 3.8 3 tak Pi?) 3.4 “Hf 4 6 544.2 
III nal = 32) =e 8 ek! one So ie) .0 765.8 
lV 2ine, 1.6 6 Shot 2ao 2) Wass 1.6 ge: 407.6 

1983 I =e) we es Sod! lia, Wee 38 eed 8 ove 
II 2a) rig] =o Ql Sao 2a 2h ha) aie 29 274.5 
III ew 1.6 2.8 3.8 Wes) 8 Pose! 2.6 2.4 275.6 
IV 1.6 AGS) 1.0 s) 1.8 elf of) 3 *) 

1982 DEC 2.0 Sho |, Zou 2.6 Vico 1.4 Madi aes) Wad 263)25 

1983 JAN S2nS =i S38) She, || Sink’ maitre cathe ts Eihel =i) 5 451.4 
FEB cas Sc = 7 = al ala fel a =i al 1600.3 
MAR Za esksh a .0 4.1 1.8 io feuds 125 20157 
APR ent ae ira 1.4 70 Ske 4 5 4 287.1 
MAY et aa 7 tee! Jeg 5 ed live Tes 243.0 
JUN dire 1.4 220 hed 8 Tera Les tf Woe! 137 287.3 
JUL 1 erates 3 2.1 =e) =e) 6 7 6 278.7 
AUG 5 od Z 4 6 oll 0 rai 0 341.6 
SEP ) 1.6 5 8 9 “lf 6 5 6 206.5 
OcT ane 1 oe SU 2 =o.Uf =o aes =a 224.1 
NOV 8 1.4 6 6 6 lf 6 6 6 
DEC 1.4 3.4 fo 5) 162 6 ae} 1.4 ie 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 45 SivZ Gee 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
1979 41.1 38.6 3903 S19 Jif ats! 36.3 42.3 
1980 40.8 3823 at) e SUP Sd 3.5 36.1 41.6 
1981 40.4 38,3 siya | yo Sis Soc 41.6 
1982 39.6 Sif) 38.2 36.8 36.6 So.2 40.8 
1983 38.6 38.4 Gloc! 37.4 36.8 a5ie9 40.6 
1982 | 40.5 37.8 38.5 Sie. 36.8 Soo 41.2 
I] 39.8 HPS) 38.3 36.8 36.1 34.6 40.9 
III SEIGE) S753 Sie eile vy 36.4 35 40) 40.5 
lV 38.9 Sie 38.0 36.7 36.9 Sond 40.7 
1983 I Bia miye aes 38.7 37.0 36.6 35/15 40.1 
II 38.5 38.2 39h 37.4 Soe 35/09 40.3 
III aoa 38.6 Sono 3776 H9) 36.2 41.3 
IV Soa 38.8 Sono Sie Ma J Bine) 40.6 
1982 DEC Sow 37.4 38.3 36.6 Mn {8) Cyne 41.5 
1983 JAN 38.1 37.6 38.3 Sono Si Sara 40.8 
FEB 37.0 3769 3807 28) 36.7 35.8 39.8 
MAR Sie 38.0 39.0 SO Aono 34.8 RENE 
APR 38.7 38.2 Sora ay et 36.8 35.8 40.6 
MAY 38.6 38,2 Ae 1 37.4 36.4 35.8 39a 
JUN 38.3 a653 Soca 37.4 36.8 36.1 40.3 
JUL 38.5 38.4 392 37.6 SO 36.3 41.3 
AUG 39.9 38.7 2h) 37/56 36.9 3652 41.5 
SEP sono city 33.8 BULAN: S720 36.1 41.1 
OCT Soil 3800 Son7 37.5 36.7 36.0 40.7 
NOV 38,5 38.8 39.8 37.6 SG 35.6 a9ea 
DEC EL 38.9 40.0 NS 37.9 36.9 41.2 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA 
BASED ON 1970 STANDARD INOUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


eee 


COMMUNITY, 

TOTAL FORESTRY MINING MANU - CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE, BUSINESS & 
EXCLUDING FACTURING TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE INSURANCE & PERSONAL 
AGRICULTURE REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


1979 8.7 10.7 11.4 Sia 8.5 3,0 9,3 ae Le) 7.4 
1980 10.1 42,2 Aly, 10.0 S72 etal 10.7 7.9 41,9 3.2 
1981 Ass 11.8 14.0 2 1259 TZail 10.9 9.4 16.1 ih ee 
1982 10.0 ee) 139 10.6 Tne 12.8 10.0 6.9 10.3 11.0 
1983 7.0 13).0 5.4 7.6 6.8 8.8 4.2 5.8 8.4 4.9 
1982 I 3.0 =o 4.8 a0 fre’ aut 3.6 1.8 cd 3.9 
I] 1.8 A: 2.3 Dik =.6 mors 1.4 1,8 et: 1.9 
III died 4.1 PaaS) ise) 2.6 1.8 1.4 dint 2,9 1.4 
IV Pa? 5.8 6 1.6 4.8 oe 1.5 pee 4.3 6 
1983 I Vet eaz4 S58) 250 leet ise aod 6 =a 8 
I] 2.0 4.0 Zea 1.6 ives aus 1.0 120 RE: 1.3 
Ill eee 2.6 AS 2.0 ral el Hine Baie 2.4 aris 
IV 1.4 253 23 2.0 .0 a. iene Pa 4 2.5 
1982 DEC ae Sia, Tag oo we Zoe oa 1.0 8 9 
1983 JAN Send we ah pd 6 =e adhe, Sat ae a SS ae 
FEB a) 129 =e 6 od ne af 0 aah, ec] 2 
MAR ge lee 29 4 ale 8 Je 1.4 9 3 
APR Mi PEK) That 6 1.4 8 a in 1.4 2 
MAY Bri atee} 8 aE Ail 8 at avi 1.4 7 
JUN 8 su a 6 ea! io) aa, 4 ded las 
JUL 56) 228 a 8 ni ie =.4 6 = ay ay! 
AUG sit SaUeae 1.4 “i 2 fine 2 1.4 6 .0 
SEP oo = 153 oY! 4 Bag nip 1.0 8 “3 432 
OcT Sail Ne fae A) eae .0 bil 4 .0 Sail 
NOV 8 S159 deg 12 soll 6 ml 8 cin 7 
DEC 1.8 13.3 13 ae 4.6 ted mat 4 4 7 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT(1 EMPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUSE WITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 


ae 


1979 8.2 ae Bas 7.4 Lrg 7.3 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.9 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 Le, ies 10.8 303623 
1981 i 7hes) 11.5 seat eal 9.4 10.2 1 eee 13.8 EWE: 223904 
1982 Seo oi 10.6 7,8) 7a hes 10.8 10.6 10.7 285551 
1983 4.4 4.8 4.2 oat on Die Jae Ba 5.6 369641 
1982 I 125) 11.4 Wey 10.7 10.8 8.8 S223 ESRI 12.9 234405 
II 1201 14133 12th 11.4 Titel be! 12.8 ee 13.0 291960 
111 8.7 te) 10.0 6.2 5.8 sl a24 10.2 10.2 10.1 261620 
IV 6.8 6.6 ee 3.0 2.8 Ton ves i ie 120 354220 
1983 1 4.5 4.9 B52 0 1.6 a) 6.5 6.0 6.9 598760 
II 3.6 Beat 3.0 “1 KIS belo) §.9 Si ao 343750 
II] fe,4) Bae 5s Joe! 4.0 2.4 i 6.0 5.6 159785 
IV A 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.4 ano 4.1 4.2 4.0 376270 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - RAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 

) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 

) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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61 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAR 39, 1984 TABLE 48 3:40 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION OBACCO ENERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1979 SrZ 35,1 70 3.3 207 9.0 6.8 Pet 
1980 10,2 10.9 8.1 ve Nea 12.8 10.0 9:5 19.2 16.0 
1981 1238 11.4 12.4 dat 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.8 30.0 
1982 10.8 fine 1209 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 18,5 19.8 
1983 5.8 Shor 6.8 4.0 5.0 6.9 6.5 12.6 7.8 
1982 I 2a) 1.9 3.0 4 Sil a7 ay Dstt 5.0 
II 31 4.1 2.6 ATS: 3.9 3.6 25 3.1 4.9 
II] Zoe Ne: 2a 8 joo 2s 255 4.3 Zab 
IV 1.6 -1,0 2.8 tise 1.6 1.6 253 4.2 2.4 
1983 I 6 4 jie a ot AeG re, 1.3 oe 
I] 1.4 ne 1.0 251 ae (eae) 1.4 2.9 6 
Il] 1.6 ) eed au 365 3 22 2.8 6.0 
IV 2 cl 1.4 ve] aie: od 4 4.4 =1.0) 
1983 JAN Se me 1 ore Site 4 ae ne a I 
FEB 4 6 3 2.8 ed 7 12 Rt —25) 
MAR 1.0 Sa. 9 1.0 acl 6 ne 4 8.5 
APR .0 Wee, 3 4 i? er: 3 as 8 -4.6 
MAY x 1,6 0) a =P3 4 “tf 220 ~2 84 
JUN 11 92: 2 zal ices! 0 ae Re] Say 
JUL 4 6 3 mane af) 5 1.4 “4 8 
AUG 2h) mol 8 og) ao 2 ee) 8 8 
SEP .0 = cO 5 es =o 4 ao 2.4 aaa 
ocT 6 aie 7 a) a 2 ne Baz = PaO 
NOV .0 Sri 1 a3 3 3 1 4 aa 
DEC ve! 4 3 =a) Ve =n) -.4 .0 1.6 
1984 JAN ] aes) 3 Sic} ere 2 =o =. igo 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 

1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92°78 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 9975 CEI 
1982 96.8 101.6 Sane 103.0 93.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1983 94.9 102.5 S3ia7, 102.2 100.9 98.7 110.9 110.1 
1982 I 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
II $7.8 104-1 95.8 10352 Jono 97.6 102.5 108.1 

II] S725 101.3 94.5 103.0 SES 98.0 104.6 108.7 

IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 $9.9 98.6 107 20 109.5 
19831 94.8 102.9 93,9 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 1039.0 
II 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 108.1 

III 94.3 102.0 $352 103.2 100.7 Gor 2 113.0 112.8 

IV 94.2 102.6 S3r2 102.0 100.5 98.7 114.9 110.6 

1983 JAN 35a) 103.0 92.5 102.5 100.9 98.2 108.2 108.2 
FEB SEN 102.9 94.7 101.1 101.1 99:0 108.3 105.5 

MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 1933.3 

APR 95.0 103.0 95.0 100.9 101.6 98:5 108.5 108.0 

MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 39a 101.8 93.0 110.3 104.0 

JUN 95.4 101.8 S379 103.4 100.7 98.2 110.1 112.3 

JUL 95.6 101.7 93.0 103.5 100.8 99), 2 109.8 112,72 

AUG 95.0 101.9 93.1 103.5 100.4 99.0 110.2 113:0 

SEP 94.1 102.4 ERE) 102.6 100.8 gai 3 112.8 112.7 

OCT 94.5 102.5 S322 101.6 100.4 98.9 114.7 110.8 

NOV 94.0 102.6 SERS) 101.8 100.8 99.0 115 2 109.8 

DEC 94.1 102.6 92°05 102.6 100.3 98" 2 114.8 i b?4 

1984 JAN 5-3 102.4 30.7 103.3 100.1 96.8 114.1 113.4 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL OTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


1979 ne 10.6 Ja) 8.8 ies iid, ak, 5.0 
1980 10.2 5 10.9 choi 1201 8.2 10,0 Cee / 
1981 eso 13.1 9.4 8.0 16.0 lite 120.7 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 sake 6.6 11.6 WES, 11.8 9.8 
1983 5.8 5.4 4.0 4.5 6.3 6.5 6.4 5.6 
1982 I 255 1,9 4 6 2.8 3.4 2ht 252 
I] Son se] ao Pints 4.3 ear! 2.8 2.8 
EE} Zia 1.8 ae) 8 ane 276 nd: 2T1 
IV 1.6 leet 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 ane 1.6 
1983 I 6 5 aS wt me 8 eT Ms 
II 1.4 Mee well 178 AD Wee, 12 HE) 
II] 1.6 1.8 “ie 4 2.6 1.4 1.8 112 
IV a) Atl 1.6 se) =o 1.0 i et 
1983 JAN eS Sak +41 cea) ies oa Sk) wae 
FEB 4 4 4 22,8) .0 AS a 8 
MAR Wh) 1.6 4 Woe) ay as 1.4 o5 
APR 0 ante £6! sl sus a, ack! 4 
MAY XE a at me 4 4 = ou 
JUN Heal e5 =a sil 250 a 1.4 sé! 
JUL 4 4 2 =a oi ae 4 3 
AUG = 4 ai 6 56 6 6 ob) 
SEP .0 =r ne 4 Sree, oil x! .0 
OcT 6 ae 4 4) 6 a) 4 8 
NOV .0 .0 ed .0 S13 =) 2 <a 
DEC FE ac a Shes ad ne ao a 
1984 JAN 8) 8 a Abt Ue a al zt 6 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 51 3:40 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOODS TOTAL TOTAL 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 S52 102.7 Sono 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 Sf ol 100.93 Soins 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 RENE: Sba2 100.8 101.9 100.9 Som 
1983 98.4 wet 95.0 101.2 102.5 101.5 99.0 
1982 I 98.9 97.4 SiO 99759 101.7 100.9 Soe 
II CRM |, 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 Sor} 
II! 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 che 1. 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 99.0 
1983 | 98.2 94.4 95i73 100.4 102.8 TOSS Sat 
II 98.4 Sie Sonu 101.0 102.5 101.3 932 
III 98.6 Zed) 94,5 102.0 102.3 101.5 98.7 
IV 98.4 3316 94.5 101.4 102.5 101.7 98.9 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 94.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 99.1 
FEB 98.0 94.6 SHat! SSES 103.1 101.4 $935 
MAR 98.5 94.0 96.0 100.93 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94.2 96.1 100.4 102.6 101.5 Som 
MAY 98.3 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 93.6 
JUN 98.6 Bone 95/0 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 
JUL 98.6 S2eh vars 102.2 102.2 101.4 98.7 
AUG 98.6 eS) 94.4 102.0 102.3 101.4 98.7 
SEP 98.5 935) 94.8 101.7 102.4 101.8 SS 
OCT 98.4 927.9 Gaia? 101.7 102.4 101.6 98.9 
NOV 98.4 94.0 94.7 101.1 102.5 101.8 S370 
DEC 98.4 93.8 94.1 101.4 102.4 101.8 98.8 
1984 JAN 98.7 93.4 9251 102.7 102.0 101.3 98.7 


a a ee ee ae ree ee 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 52 3:40 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE Goods ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
Caen ccc c nn 
1979 10.3 aiid 8.2 bh 10.4 8.4 | 
1980 Wt 10.8 8.4 ake: 12.0 10.1 eae) 
1981 10.6 14.6 8.8 ee) 14.9 11.2 14.2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 12.3 
1983 5.8 shaw 4.0 4.9 tag £8 Ray 
1982 I 2a5 2.9 6 1.6 322 re 4.1 
II ‘BY ne iD 1.4 i | Sut oie 
II] 2.4 2.6 tp ee 2 aie 322 3. 
IV 15.6 1.5 8 HEE 1.4 zat 2.8 
1983 1 1.4 a ig 1) 1.4 | ie 8 
Il 1.0 seat | 47 te) ak 1e2 2.6 
IT] ues 1.4 ay 6 lind i heed 8 
IV .0 a2 J 6 ae! <a 1.2 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 93, 1984 TABLE 53 3:40 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL DURABLE SEM1-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
Goods ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 

1979 93.1 th Seg 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 82.2 102.2 S71 11573 
1981 93.6 T3ia8 80.2 106.2 98.2 DIG Al 
1982 94.2 70.9 Ditixs 107.8 99.6 121.4 
1983 94.3 69% 7 (Ae 107.9 \OURE 123.57 
1982 I 2300 *hibonts 78.1 107.0 Nh ots 120.5 
I] 94.4 71.4 VALE a) 108.3 S375 120.8 
OG 94.5 70.5 76.8 108. 1 100.3 R20..8 

lV 94,4 70.0 (At 107.9 100.7 122.9 

1983 I 94.0 69.8 76.7 106.7 100.8 122.3 
I] 94.1 69.6 76.8 107.2 101.1 124.3 

II] 94.1 69.3 oie 107.7 101.5 123.4 

IV S52 q0)..3 76.8 110.1 102.4 124.8 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPOR 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1979 8.5 Evi 9.4 19.1 130 | 13.9 14.4 
1980 52 Dine noe) 10.4 15.6 16.6 15.2 16.9 
1981 ible? 9.5 11.8 11.6 eas 6.0 10.9 10.5 
1982 val 2.8 9,5 Und 2.5 =o 4.3 25,0 
1983 225 Sa Vid) 3.8 3.0 5 aaliO) =150 = Sint 
ISB2 51 1.6 Tx3 1.8 1.6 Hinds =1'.6 1.8 1.6 

Il io 6 1.8 leo =o SA at) ») Tes 

Lp} aa Sapo 2.0 a wd of 2.4 2n5 

IV 6 .0 4 1g 2a CP Sale) -2.4 
1983 I 6 S68 8 al = 24 EIN, has -2.4 

II € a he har 6 Hh) 4 as ae 

II! 6 1.0 48 “S) 4 oa ES 2.0 

IV 4 At) =k? 10 ite wal 1.4 bes 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 55 3:40 PM 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMEN EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 

1979 112.8 121.8 98.3 Sal 110.3 Wot 108.1 109.1 
1980 111.6 113%0 CH cig) S750 118.9 122.6 ibe Wisi 
1981 VE 112.6 9872 9650 23:9 128.8 1155.9 119:52 
1982 108.2 ME) SorZ Sifixe 120.0 123.4 11682 11Sis) 
1983 100.7 104.2 98.8 S520) 111.6 T2ez 110.2 110.4 
1982 J 110.1 Wiese | 98.0 S67 12279 127.4 116.6 119.6 

I] 109.6 11345 339.0 Sing 120.4 123in7, 14759 T2ihe 

III 107.9 eae 99.8 97.6 118.4 121.4 eae: 120.0 

IV 105.2 103.0 100. 1 97.0 118.2 121.53 Oe ae: 1i5%3 
1983 1 103.2 107.7 99773 Gra) 114.4 116.4 tiiZes 114.2 

II 101.5 106.3 99,2 S675) Wap ee ts til 2e 110.5 110.5 

II] SEL 102.2 98.8 94.4 109.8 110.3 110.4 110.6 

IV 98.5 100.6 Siler 93.8 Willey 111.5 107.2 106.2 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOTAL FOOD AN TOBACCO UBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD URNITURE PAPER 
MANUF AC- BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


a a ee Se. ee Se St ee eS ee 


1979 14.5 pee 8.4 Mice 25.0 tage 10.0 15.8 13.8 pide: 
1980 13.5 10.7 Lie2 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 ALi: 12.0 15.7 
1981 10,2 8.9 5.4 10.6 6.8 wi2d 8.4 43 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 11.6 7.8 3.8 326 BES 206 B32 3.6 
1983 3.5 3.5 8.8 1.6 2:5 ie? 257 10.9 4.3 x 
1982 I 1.4 v3 1.0 2n3 2.1 YY, 240 ag 3°8 eZ 
II es 3.6 1.0 tae ae 4 1.0 1.8 8 8 
II] 8 4 4.2 iS os a7 170 78 WS S140 
IV v3 = 7 3.1 a ne ae ait. =i2 6 =3 16 
1983 I a V2 +) = 4 2 192 6.1 192 coik Be) 
I] %5 1.2 4.3 15 1.0 3 Rd 8.4 1.0 aT 
Il] So 8 a ot dn 7 182 ay Shes 1.4 1.4 
IV 4 1.0 574 ,2 a) 6 4 =5ie5 6 132 
1983 JAN hd 4 .0 =o 4 3 78 Zay 7 at! 
FEB -3 9 si ae aati eye: 13 ia 3 =| 
MAR 6 he .0 1.0 =] We a“ 153 6 0 
APR 6 if 3.4 4 ao i 10 125 mA 25 
MAY 3 ae a 4 a7 A 4 6.3 no al 
JUN 7) MU i ce 4 3 eet oe tA a 
JUL 4 ae 0 .0 *) a 7 SIRO 4 121 
AUG A) iJ 0 = nz a one -4.8 4 > 
SEP a1 5) 5 31 3 pa 3 = 0 at 0 
OcT ra su 1 ¥. aot 2K) Pt .0 7 6 
NOV Ba x: = ot) i a2 .0 5 ted: at 6 
DEC .3 6 0 =i ne i2 met Tet 6 4 
1984 JAN 6 TZ 1 vit 8 ak! # a) te2 Wea 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 57 3:40 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
OOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AN LEATHER EXTILES KNITTING 00D URNITURE PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
1979 106.4 Wadia 79).9 109s 82.9 70.6 119.8 95°,9 110.0 
1980 103.7 71.8 82.0 939.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 tiled 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 74.8 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 Sint 1039.9 
1983 102.0 78.7 $2.1 O3ie3 80.4 65.8 88.6 98.5 102.9 
1982 I 100.9 73.6 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
I] 102.6 tga) 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 S74 111.6 
III 102.7 75.4 83.4 S3ia7 81.6 66.3 82.6 S7e7 109.7 
IV 101.6 717.4 83.1 3375 81.3 65.9 B2ae 98.0 105.5 
1983 I 102.1 AEN: 82.4 SEIS 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.0 
I] 101.8 79.4 82.4 3258 80.1 65.7 $276 98.0 102.2 
II] HON. 7 (iE 81.8 LEDS 80.3 65.6 90.4 98.6 102.7 
IV 102.4 78.8 81.7 9376 80.5 65.6 85.1 98.8 103.6 
1983 JAN 101.9 Tn 82.4 Senet Suz 66.2 86.0 98.5 103.3 
FEB 102.6 717.4 82.3 S33 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.1 
MAR 101.9 77.0 82.7 Want 80.6 66.2 8772 98.6 102.6 
APR 102.0 79.4 82.5 92.6 80.3 65.8 88.0 98.0 102.4 
MAY 101.8 79.6 82.4 92.8 80.0 65.7 S34) 97.6 102.0 
JUN 101.6 75 82.3 9209 80.0 65.5 96.3 98.4 102.1 
JUL 101.0 W393 82.0 93.4 80.2 65.7 95.0 98.5 102.8 
AUG 101.9 1 81.6 93.4 80.2 65.4 90.2 98.6 102.6 
SEP 102.3 79 5 81.8 SEY 80.5 65.6 85.8 S8e7 102.7 
OCT 102.2 79.4 81.8 93.4 80.6 65.65 85.6 98.7 103.2 
NOV 102.4 mB. '5 81.8 93:6 80.5 65.8 84.2 98.7 103.7 
DEC 102:.7 78.4 81.5 93.9 80.4 65.5 85.4 9920 103.9 
1984 JAN 103.2 78.0 81.1 94.1 80.6 65.4 85.2 99.6 104.5 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 58 3:40 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- PETROLEUM CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 


METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES PRODUCTS METALLIC AND COAL MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 
MINERALS (1) URING URING 


1979 24.6 12.4 10.6 Meee 9.8 Sina 16.7 Leb 14.5 14.4 
1980 To 10.0 We3 ng Sn Wales 255.9 Wied 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 1252 esa 7 ys 36.4 13.8 1250 7.4 
1982 ef Sig she?! 4.3 6.6 zeae 15.0 Toul 6.7 Su 
1983 UP ae 3.4 329 2h 8) 4.5 6.4 Seu ESL e, 4.1 
1982 I -.4 Pah 2, ils tf lies 3, 1.6 1.8 1.4 1.6 
1] =u 2.0 1.8 3! ting Zan 4.8 Woe! 2.4 tI 
IT] Sots 5 1.6 6 ial 1.6 2.0 io x vif 
IV 48) 5 a 3.0 4 nS <8) Seal 1 6 
1983 | Ve) =i Au =| a me =Suie 1.4 .0 i) 
I] Tez a?) atl se a0 = Bee 3 1.6 Wee 
II] Ue 8 6 5g 1.0 =5 2.0 8 ha@ 6 
1V 5a ae 563 Sen 8 48) sore qed ae ot 
1983 JAN 1.6 sy aS aie ols 2.4 ole 1.6 nk 1.0 
FEB 8 v4 Si ne ae wtf Abe 0 wa a 
MAR =e An =i .0 Sri .0 8.6 Fo Us etl 
APR 2.0 6 a “| .0 =o et | 6 ay | 
MAY af si “all 4 4 ae Soul real 7 oo 
JUN o2n0 8 .0 2 ntl So a 4 6 a: 
JUL ia .0 4 0 a2 = 7 x3 na a, x0 
AUG a 4 ri .0 aS ad wif oe 6 = ae 
SEP =e) 318) nel a me my nil .0 we aa 
OCT W: si] Days 3.0 25 are =3) 08) 1.0 0 4 
NOV 2: na 4 .0 .0 Sei Of) a ol 0 
DEC mL ue 4 .0 aul a =ioff Fed ne we 
1984 JAN Seite 6 aS .0 ok] Nac! Wet ov aE £3 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) CURRENT MONTH IS ESTIMATED 


MAR 9, 1984 TABLE 59 3:40 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- PETROLEUM CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES PRODUCTS METALLIC AND COAL MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 

MINERALS (1) URING URING 

1979 118.6 Sima 85.7 74.1 “ly Soins 147.3 98.6 104.2 S52 
1980 124.8 94.1 84.1 TSai0 76.7 9551 163.5 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 85.6 74.4 74.8 99.4 202.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 Some 88.1 Ue?! [one 105.7 219.6 106.3 109.0 89.6 
1983 O73 95.0 88.1 Histo Sia 106.8 225). 106.0 108.6 90.2 
1982 I 110.6 96.3 87.7 73.6 150) 105.0 PAU! 106.8 108.6 90.1 
I] 107.6 96.4 87.7 1288) 1) 105.3 Za ok) 106.2 109 ,2 89.5 

III 106.3 96.1 88.4 72.4 ions 106.2 220.5 106.3 109.3 89.4 

IV 106.0 96.1 88.8 74.3 Ueioc) 106.4 228.5 105.9 109.1 89.6 

1983 | 107.3 95.4 88.8 fects ifaiats 103.0 218.1 106.7 108.4 90.4 
Nat 106.9 94.9 88.0 UIA 74.7 106.9 PRO he 105.4 108.5 90.3 

ID 107.3 94.93 87.8 72.6 74.9 105.9 230.1 105.4 108.6 307} 

IV TOT S370) 87.7 74.6 one 105.5 22S 106.3 108.8 89.9 

1983 JAN 107.6 chyats! 89.1 74.0 Udedt 103.0 Avis 107.2 108.3 90.5 
FEB 108.1 95.4 88.9 ELS) (het 109.4 21iea 106.9 108.2 90.6 

MAR 106.2 95.0 88.5 iano 75ma 108.7 228.0 106.1 108.7 90.0 

APR 107.6 95.0 88.3 isa) 74.7 107.1 228.0 105.8 108.7 90.0 

MAY 107.8 94.6 88.0 Heh 74.6 107.1 225.4 105.2 108.3 90.4 

JUN 105s S57 87.8 73.0 74.93 106.5 229en 105.3 108.4 90.4 

JUL 107.0 94.7 87.8 UPL 74.8 105.9 228.9 105.2 108.3 90.5 

AUG 107.6 94.9 STink ORE 74.8 105.8 229.8 105.4 108.6 90.1 

SEP 107.3 95.0 87.8 Meta 75.0 106.0 231.6 105.5 109.0 89.7 

OCT 107.4 94.9 87.5 74.7 fey! 105.5 228.9 106.4 108.8 89.9 

NOV 107.6 Sha 87.8 74.7 thay?! 105.4 228.2 106.5 108.8 89.8 

DEC 108.1 94.9 87.9 74,5 ore) 105.6 22000 106.1 108.7 90.0 

1984 JAN 106.5 94.9 87.6 74.0 75.0 106.3 227.8 105.6 109.0 89.7 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) CURRENT MONTH IS ESTIMATED. 
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STATISTICS CANADA. 


CATALOGUE 65-001, 


SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRADE, 


SEE GLOSSARY. 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 62 3:05 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


jee bb bees a a a ee a ee eee Le ee ee ee ee ae 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


EEE 


1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375 .7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345 .0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.6 83811.5 9441.5 15210.8 6874.9 30540.3 25473.2 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 149.9 84530.3 10221.8 14782.9 7483.1 27864.9 28690.7 4534.8 16518.5 
1983 163.8 90963.9 10413.8 14392.8 7415.1 30011.1 33472.0 4533.5 21357 22 
1982 | 142.4 20419.3 1857.9 3947.0 2152.8 7189.6 6757.5 1236.7 3663.9 
1 165.1 22648.8 2870.0 3689.4 1685.5 7047.3 8264.4 RISSES 5107.4 
II] 147.4 20886 .0 2750 06 3569.4 1720.8 6876.7 6879.1 1054.3 4018.0 
IV 144.9 20576.2 2736.3 35778) 1924.0 6751.3 6789.7 1044.5 3729.02 
1983 I 145.9 20674.4 2021.1 3721.0 2291.4 6895.1 7374.1 988.5 4605.2 
I] 172.0 23664.8 2893.3 3628.2 1747.4 7674.9 8752.4 1166.5 5709.3 
Ill iS 209 21362.8 2835.6 3218.3 1624.9 7464.8 7241.3 1038.4 4411.7 
IV 184.5 25261.9 2663.8 3825.3 1751.4 7976.3 10104.2 1340.1 6631.0 
1983 JAN 1S20 1 6403.6 608.2 1249.5 798.8 ZISSEZ 2141.5 338.6 1263.2 
FEB 142.9 6822.4 642.9 131952 842.3 218752 2435.6 289.7 1602.3 
MAR 162.7 7448.4 770.0 115253 650.3 2498.7 2797.0 360.2 1739.7 
APR 158.9 7383.4 786.9 1253), 2 652.1 2410.8 271284 364.8 1741.7 
MAY 1755 7990.6 1094.7 CISz29 558.9 2572.1 2935.2 358.8 1951.7 
JUN 181.5 8290.8 1011.7 207A 536.4 2692.0 3105.1 442.9 2015.9 
JUL 142.9 6718.3 910.4 976.9 S29) 239959 2242.8 323:8 1347.4 
AUG 148.3 6994.6 994.5 113187 547.2 2501.7 2169.1 321.4 1237.5 
SEP 167.4 7649.3 930.7 1109.7 548.6 2563.2 2829.4 39392 1772.8 
OCT 179.4 8262.8 1002.7 129750 boo vo 2740.0 S0S7E1 389.5 2005 .4 
NOV 194.7 8772.2 880.7 1209.4 558.8 2731.4 3706.2 471.7 2433.0 
DEC 179.4 8226.9 780.4 1404.9 637.1 2504.9 3300.9 478.9 2192.6 
1984 JAN 179.0 8414.1 658.4 1444.0 800.3 2815.2 3282.3 399.1 2219.52 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 63 3:05 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


i 


i973 1.8 23.4 13. AT 42.0 40.7 233 11.0 32:50 Sek 
1980 ahs? 16.0 30.9 Wa 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 =i 
1981 7a | 10.0 14.3 el aru 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 re “ 8.3 eene 8.8 -8.8 12.6 =31.8 25.3 
1983 992 7.6 139 -2.6 eaael ie 16.7 .0 23.8 
1982 | 19 1% 8 -.4 De sles pn / Bie 33.8 
Il A. 1.0 14.5 = Pai 6.9 -15.4 18.6 “Bid 38.2 
ITI 5.6 6.3 Wiel Pe 15.2 =a 16.7 -14.6 33.9 
lV <5 00 es) Zell =B aa 9.4 id ail =—3.46 =2100 “55 
1983 1 2.4 lh 7. 8.8 =5 en 6.4 <A. Ba) =20.91 25K 
II 4.2 4.5 -8 Shot Se 8.9 ae a 11.8 
111 Slat 2.3 2.8 ao =3 15 8.6 ORE: =4,8 O38 
lV 2) ae 22.8 -2.6 6.9 Soi0 18.1 48.8 28.3 IPS 
1983 JAN 9.4 6.6 13.2 J+) 10.7 =H 19.4 =T2.40 49.4 
FEB #3 a, ifees ae 10.2 wn 2 5.6 Ts 22.4 
MAR Pate -2.4 6.8 15.01 I ce Baz = 1537 16.3 
APR 1.4 2a Bical 2.10 Bi Aa 4.9 3.6 sf 10.1 
MAY 6.5 6.4 13.45 -6.9 5.4 8.7 B.i0 -fi.3 13.7 
JUN 4.5 4.2 -11.8 .0 aa 13.0 es, 9.4 6.4 
JUL 4 =a #5, /0 AL 6 3.7 4.9 ont et 18.8 
AUG Bis8) 7.8 19.3 =2.46 =a 14 12.3 6.4 7.0 6.3 
SEP 1 & 1,40 betes =12..4 <5 50) 3.8 4.7 5.5 6.2 
OCT 26.2 230 9/9 6.6 -4.2 24.6 40.1 14.9 60.4 
NOV Si, 18. 25.4 -12.4 7.0 = 12.15 18.2 63.3 32.4 $3.6 
DEC 23.8 19.3 -4.6 Une ooo es 42.9 aro 79.4 
1984 JAN 35.5 31.4 8.3 15.6 ee 28.0 53.3 17.9 75.7 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 64 2705" PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1979 ores 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073 .3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708 .3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609 .2 
1981 17029 79481.8 5234.4 12307.5 8004.2 14547.7 46464.0 12451.7 16202.2 
1982 143.3 67855.6 4937.9 8691.0 4979.3 11794.8 41419.1 S92207 15124,.3 
1983 165.4 75586.6 5002.5 7201.0 3274.0 14005 .8 48397 .2 10120.8 19315.0 
1982 I 147.3 17613.3 1145.9 2366.4 1647.4 3184.0 10686.6 2821.0 3550.0 
II 156.0 18230.7 1286.2 2078.9 1055.7 296iR0 11657.4 2703.4 4879.93 
I11 136.4 16474.4 1236.7 225701 1253.7 2880.4 9863.5 2256.9 3624.0 
IV 133.4 15Ss7ne 1269.1 1988.6 1022.5 2768.9 9211.6 2141.4 3070.4 
1983 | 146.6 16911.3 1091.1 1750.1 S99R6 3232:0 10603 .0 278253 4175.1 
Il 170.2 19083 .3 1282.7 1391.4 423.3 3588.5 12571.4 2572.5 5358.2 
Ill 162.6 18566.4 1304.1 ASTAES: B22 3338.5 11768.9 2616.4 4105.2 
lV 182.1 21025.6 1324.6 2148.0 1023.7 3846.8 13453.9 2749.6 5676.5 
1983 JAN 13188 U2g0o 35727 696.9 463.5 1055.4 3106.2 724.3 1098.2 
FEB 145.2 5446.1 344.2 456.2 200.3 976.7 SoS7 7, 640.6 1894.3 
MAR 163.1 6169.4 389.2 597.0 336.0 1199.9 389971 817.4 1482.6 
APR 163.8 6184.3 403.0 508.7 22089) alfrbays 4023.3 805.2 1703.0 
MAY 174.4 6465.6 422.2 406.7 71.4 #25573 4295.4 866.2 1870.7 
JUN lige 6433.4 457.5 476.0 131.0 1161.5 4252.7 901.1 1784.5 
JUL 152.5 Sie 418.7 523.8 183.6 1032.1 3664.6 852.7 1329.5 
AUG 161.7 6249.5 451.5 598.6 Zama 1159.6 3954.0 895.3 1270.9 
SEP 173.6 6599.8 433.9 789.1 368.4 1146.8 4150.3 868.4 1504.8 
OCT 188.9 W235) 439.5 882.3 500.3 WEES oh 4598.0 920.6 1928.2 
NOV 19239 7a0255 487.5 Ach. 270.6 T3531 7, 4760.5 988.4 2006. 1 
DEC 164.4 6340.0 397.6 586.6 252.8 1181.4 4095.4 840.6 1742.2 
1984 JAN ned 6920.8 426.1 Sb2ae/, 231.2 1300.6 4505.2 961.8 1774:,.3 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 65 3:05 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1979 ent Zan) 12.0 S5u5 S07 chee. 21.6 Seley isc 
1980 =e 10.2 13.4 42.3 SSad Bt 4.2 13.4 =10'2 
1981 Sal 14.7 SE0 8.5 aye. v/ 14.5 WE2 12.4 1371 
1982 = 16.52 -14.6 Oi na! -29.4 SOc =n =1039 =20 00 =6.7 
1983 15.4 11.4 lees salteel -34.2 TB 47 16.8 2 50 AHH OM! 
1982 I Son tise! =Gd “5. =20)N7, S78) -4.0 cl pM) -8.0 -4.9 
I] =itiee = bro) = Oe =36 9 S53 =27),5 EL) acer = ate 
II] oye -14.3 =O 140 = ne -40.4 = 191.4 =1071 -25.4 -1.6 
IV —2072 =2050 <6 ..7) Sicha -41.6 =22 26 =19142 -28.8 meal Hl) 
1983 | =o -4.0 -4,.8 -26.0 ce els| is erik —2a0 17.6 
I] onal 4.7 =F} mele | Sse) 22 7.8 -4.8 9.8 
III 2 2, 5.4 = Noi -34.0 Uide s) Sik) es td 
IV 36.5 NS} 4.4 8.0 1 38.9 46.1 28.4 84.9 
1983 JAN 4.7 6.1 ifela) elie =a 7.6 ie coh IVR S253 
FEB 6 Shae Bon6 -46.1 -67.6 Asie pe = 26:04 hed 
MAR = Bite -8.6 -14.4 -26.4 he 22 -7.6 P'S 1.0 
APR 1.8 .0 32 =2ao = 3607 Sia7 Agel =TAn? 4.5 
MAY 127 8.8 1.0 = Seu, =718:;,0 28.4 12.6 Sah Toit 
JUN Sie §.4 8 =30ls2 -65.8 26.9 10.1 2.8 gag 
JUL 12.6 2.4 =i Solis 615 4.0 11.8 12.4 TaN5 
AUG 20.8 15:.3 Ue -20.4 =306 29)49 ZT. 19:45 10.5 
SEP 24.1 20.0 Sia M2 pee, 15.3 243 18.9 1545: 
OCT 40.6 42.4 =.0 43.8 90.6 46.4 48.3 23.82 84.7 
NOV 36.5 32.8 14.0 =10.9 eG 28.2 49.2 Siligey 98.4 
DEC 32.0 30.8 =a =Ac2 =27 om 44.5 40.2 30.9 Tite 
1984 JAN 34.7 30.7 UIE - 191233 <5 2ain2 45.0 32.8 61.3 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 66 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 17 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 42393 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1983 $1268 3853 1915 4033 7111 16913 1078 663 1043 110966 
1982 I 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
II 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 
II] 22182 919 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 
by 20269 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 293 25304 
noes ft 20748 933 470 960 1737 4100 319 157 241 25566 
I] 22663 959 412 997 1674 4042 288 157 252 27401 
II] 22969 981 507 1006 1808 4303 231 163 274 27941 
IV 24888 980 526 1070 1892 4468 240 186 276 30058 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 67 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS RANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1979 2200 21.4 Dia 27.6 18.8 20.2 Zoe 14,2 29.6 22.6 
1980 Was 16.0 24.1 14.4 Pa3) Pe hey 45.3 jos 32.0 18.3 
1981 9.6 1253 16.0 8.4 15.6 4) 20.9 5.0 Vina 10.2 
1982 ant eh BAO) =NEaz3 -8.6 Zaifra i 4.4 yt) ties 6.1 a) 
1983 ifn} Sie 20m 2.8 -6.8 7 Pr shea a filet 6.1 
1982 I Eh, i734 = }o) SGai6 7.4 mien 4.0 6.4 -1.4 374 
II 4.9 =e 8 aint 3.4 6.6 inl Plies) .0 4.5 4.3 

III 2.8 aio 2h 1G) Pa) Sas) = hel =20nro Sie Sen | Dont 

IV -8.6 Zao 26.3 =e) 574 Wak 13.6 .0 ale -6.6 

1983 I 2.4 Sane ee 8 ale) Self} =e 1s: =o itd 1.0 
Il SZ 2.8 SH IZae) ale) ath -1.4 sinif .0 4.6 the 

bie ge 1.4 28 2a a) 8.0 6.5 =19).8 38 Srl 240 

IV 8.4 Ona intl 6.4 4.6 3.8 suo8) 14.1 aus 7.6 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 68 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


a 


1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 9237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 77112 4876 8451 3853 12544 1110 270 519 Tae 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 tad, 101600 
1983 73227 5941 11274 3561 12443 1043 294 624 -981 109389 
1982 I 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 =237 25666 
I] 16816 1276 2636 871 3373 300 in 142 -207 25692 
11 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 238 72 144 Vee 25992 
IV 15259 1253 2823 793 3372 293 71 146 -240 24250 
1983 1 16668 1324 2784 814 29977 241 72 155 -258 25314 
1] 17326 1512 2840 859 297i 252 is: 155 -245 26173 
Ill 18952 1563 2836 902 3182 274 75 156 =2a2 28172 
IV 20281 1542 2814 986 3353 276 74 158 -246 29730 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 69 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS RANSFER PAYMENTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

OIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1979 24.7 oars 8.6 PUL I Zonet 29.6 le2 150 eA A 20.9 
1980 lie? Weyer Lo Sat Pda) 32.0 2.4 9.4 5.4 12.8 
1981 1259 6.5 ys) ae) 35.8 11.6 3.4 8.6 5.6 1524 
1982 S141 Peat 255.0 —Tshar ee 6.1 Sez 10.6 22.4 =e 
1983 10.5 18.6 6.4 ee) Mats SH tn) Sis) B57, Wes thers 
1982 I oe) 4 11.0 SHlac! Shah -1.4 24) 8.4 18.5 -5.4 
I] See | ao 8.1 Oxeidf no 4.5 1.4 Ae) “V2 7 Pa 
II] Wek) -4.9 437) -4.6 Te Soll Unt 1.4 -5.8 12 
IV ORS Sed 4.7 -4.6 Sule aaah = lea 1.4 PR Se ae! 
1983 I Siz ete Zh -1.4 2.6 Shad Sa dren 1.4 bin2 Les 4.4 
I] ek] 14.2 2.0 Be edi, 4.6 1.4 .0 Ah, (0) 3.4 
Ill 9.4 3.4 aia 5.0 Sins Bak PRR) 6 a) 7.6 
IV 7.0 Sats a8 Sis 5.4 ut) ufos Woe! 6.0 Sao 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 70 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS Esco TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & Gooos TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 - 1228 -5590 513 -11118 900 41 1256 -2325 -1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1983 18041 -2087 -9358 472 -17347 785 39 883 694 1578 
1982 1 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
II 4755 -352 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 
III 5051 -295 -2345 152 -4268 215 1 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 -313 -2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 1 4080 -391 -2314 146 -4060 247 2 231 20 252 
II 5337 -553 -2428 138 - 4332 215 1 223 1005 1228 
I1l 4017 -582 -2328 104 -4453 157 if 205 -436 -231 
IV 4607 -561 -2288 84 -4502 166 29 224 105 329 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Financial Markets 


71 Monetary Aggregates 69 
72 Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 69 


73 Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 


Not Seasonally Adjusted 70 
74 Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 70 
75 Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 

Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 71 


76-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 

Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 71-72 
78-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 

Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 72-73 
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MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 71 11:29 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
= YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
HIGH 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POKERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


a SFSSSSSFSSSFFFSSSFSeSeSeeeeeEeEeeEeESSSeSeeeeeeeEeEEEEEEEEEeee 


1979 10.4 oO: 4.93 15.7 20.2 10.3 Fon 5.0 ey 20, 
1980 Lire 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.3 Wiech 6.3 4.5 19.0 16.8 
1981 7.4 3.8 206 ise UE 7.4 ag 2.9 Ron 13.0 
1982 123 6 line 9-3 als, ee 6 Tee 9.4 5.0 
1983 1.8 10.2 1350 Bia, 1.4 1.8 10.2 1279 5.8 1.4 
1982 1 4.4 2 = inks 12.0 6.6 1.6 2.0 138 7 ae | at 
II e) a 2: Uh bae 6.4 Th Re! oS, Lie. 2.6 1.6 
Ill 4 ooh set oa Vat 3.3 7 = ita, =7S 1.6 te 
lV 4 4.1 6.3 hme BO =r 2.6 2a0 1.4 dist 
1983 1 =e 7.0 Le 7.6 4.8 1.0 4.6 4.6 2.4 of, 
I] Dag ong 10.9 Sa Ts 4 2.9 325 4 oi hee’? 
II] seo 13.6 16.2 etl .0 3 3,0 4.6 tes re 
1V 2.4 dipeZ WEE 4.3 ae, 358) oe) 1.8 oa a 
1983 FEB See! 8.2 10.1 tas) 5.6 x) tes Mod iat ae 
MAR ae bao 11.0 (As 4.3 Sale 6 8 I, mE 
APR aid Bao 11.4 yee! Zui mach 1.0 ioe 0 ai A 
MAY Pia) 6.9 Siw) 4.5 1.6 4 6 oe = WA 8, a6) 
JUN 3.6 10.4 1252 4.9 130 1.4 1.6 lino edi ee, 
JUL So 12,4 14.5 Sheol a2 1 eae ie iNet 6 a7 
AUG 18 IS ARS 6.1 it = als) = ah lize 4 0 
SEP 4.5 13.4 16.7 5.6 353) 261 tes 13) oe rat 
OCT ao (ee) 15.8 5.0 =h 1b oro Laat! Ay ie NE 
NOV 2.4 13i3 16.9 4.5 Sy oh) Sak sf =o aA, hid 
DEC ies 8.5 12.9 325 Abed ae = 5 1 a6 
1984 JAN Ted 8.4 13.0 3.4 -1.4 5 aa Oe, 4 cate 
FEB 8.3 13.0 3.0 sli 4 od sh 5 


SUES EES 1 AS, oS ae a ae aa ae ae eae as i ane n SSeS SSeS eee a 


(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(Si) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 72 11:29 AM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 


CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 

OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 

NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 

RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 

CIN’ Soul's). ) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 


1979 -679 yy 1628 1,008 WdaZs) 125023 17517 81609 26165 53597 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 2s 138922 17385 95529 29748 63737 
1981 341 Sih 1121 1.009 17.62 184572 17614 129279 31611 90812 
1982 -578 -2819 -1544 1.008 13009 185975 19332 128282 30917 90162 
1983 411 336 1655 1.007 9.18 183117 23127 118186 32782 790392 
1982 | - 1402 -432 -205 1.009 14.28 186861 17256 130079 31747 90841 
II -42 at -287 1.010 15.07 186717 16138 130416 31437 91216 
Ill 864 sg PET EAT AS 1.007 14.70 187234 16737 131223 30869 92203 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 12 185975 19332 128282 30917 90162 
1983 1 459 ately -274 1,009 isin 184714 19920 125141 30700 87142 
11 128 286 897 1.006 9.08 184627 23261 120745 30922 82816 
II] 206 SE) Lm 1.006 9.06 184407 24674 118174 31643 79113 
IV =382 286 520 1.009 S25 183117 23127 118186 32782 79092 
1983 FEB 513 -829 -728 1,007 9.18 184853 19274 126035 30858 87735 
MAR -371 -8 -200 1.011 aos 184714 19920 125141 30700 87142 
APR 225 17 =H he] 1,006 9.20 184297 20519 123808 30724 85832 
MAY -244 470 533 1,008 Sake 184172 21334 122538 30657 84831 
JUN 147 -201 45 1.005 OLE! 184627 23261 120745 30922 82816 
JUL -16 [Od 90 1,007 8.98 184234 24326 119446 31277 80902 
AUG 151 Seas -62 1,009 8.84 184507 24972 118591 31441 79821 
SEP 71 285 485 1.004 9.36 184407 24674 118174 31643 79113 
OCT 162 -150 -10 1.005 9.34 183599 23925 117708 32002 78852 
NOV -220 -48 102 1.011 EE 183411 23613 117852 32255 79171 
DEC -324 484 428 1.010 9.07 183117 23127 118186 32782 79092 
1984 JAN 72 -297 m2oy 1,005 9.70 183060 22218 118362 33204 78954 
FEB jk 4 184416 21771 119243 33206 79618 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE OF KEDNESDAYS. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 73 11:29 AM 


NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1979 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8640 439 3702 5401 215 29784 
1981 12784 =e) 12749 12524 361 6083 6886 42 38645 
1982 13975 5025 19000 14882 978 4524 4556 246 44185 
1983 13084 13300 26384 11902 720 3479 6870 126 43478 
1982 1 338 S20 -987 3817 233 1987 833 =s2 5851 
I] 939 775 1714 3232 157 416 924 148 6591 
IT] 998 2675 3673 4138 276 1655 698 118 10557 
lV 11700 2900 14600 3695 312 466 2101 12 21186 
1983 | =o 3400 3365 3293 62 362 1129 ih 8799 
I] 1320 4200 5520 3422 409 1S 1783 16 12501 
II! 1414 4500 5914 1851 =e 449 2301 alice 10479 
IV 10385 1200 11585 3336 268 717 1657 136 17699 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 74 11:29 AM 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES 30 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI - 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 
1973 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10. 16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 127.89 WGA) 12.44 Wak Ia23 12.48 1302 iano 13.24 pele) 
1981 VTE a ido 423 15.96 15.50 lbmed Ene? 15g 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14.15 
1983 9.56 Sai Sos 40.11 ities 151 tien? So 12.62 13.03 12.84 9.45 
1982 I 14.86 14.59 16.41 15.02 S27 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15235 
jaa Wen tke 15.50 ey Ei) 14.97 15.16 See tz Ube a2 16.99 les03 16.05 
III 14.35 13.89 lismoe 13,85 14.19 14.35 oanen) 16.00 16.01 14.32 
IV 10. 89 10.58 10.60 10.76 tieo2 dom bus i2eo 8 1529 13.41 10.88 
1983 I 9255 9.33 Oia7a) 9.94 11.02 TeS3 Weds fe Tas ee UG 9.62 
II 9.43 9.18 9.05 SBE) 10.76 Wee WE ea? 12.70 12.45 Sivoz 
III Shoe SF 9.76 10.54 11.41 12.04 12.86 13.28 2299 nas 
IV tb 9.48 hE) 10,38 11.26 Un eeks 12.68 i293 12.78 Sis5 
1983 JAN 9.81 oS 9.89 10n19 able 7 12.28 Tsel2 13.39 13.54 10.05 
FEB 9.43 PA) 9.66 9.84 10.95 11.80 W2i5it 12.95 12.99 9.50 
MAR 9.42 Che ehaby7 9.80 10,95 11.70 12.56 T3312 Pacts 9.30 
APR 9.37 Se i2 rel?) 9.42 10.59 tts 11.94 12.54 12729 9.30 
MAY 9.50 Seo 8.86 9.40 10.62 11.30 12.34 12.85 2.09 9.35 
JUN 9.42 ha 9.16 9.94 11.06 p06 12,39 W272 12.47 Siraw 
JUL a 9.24 iat 10.46 Teh 2:7 12.03 WAR SEE) 13.43 13.09 939 
AUG 3 o7 S32 10.30 10.91 Tiles 22 12.34 13.07 13.54 13.24 checks 
SEP Orde 9.24 aril 10.25 11.24 11.76 12.56 12.88 12.63 9.30 
OCT 9.45 9.24 8.90 10.35 Del, IASe3 12.54 12.86 12.64 9.30 
NOV 9.63 9.48 8.93 10.27 Wie 25 11.80 12.61 2795 12.70 9.50 
DEC 10.04 Soh of 15 10:51 11.41 12.02 12.89 YS lel 13.00 9.85 
1984 JAN 9.98 S73 Br95 10.40 Wagers Ni. S2 20S 13.00 291 9.80 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 75 11:29 AM 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF 
5S): BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SHISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
( THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 


(1) 


1979 patz | 2.486 .276 .640 . 705 5.369 122.4 
1980 (es) 2.720 eee .644 . 698 n. 185 122.4 
1981 19199 2.430 neee ez .613 5.452 122 
1982 1.234 2.158 . 189 . 503 . 609 4.967 123.3 
1983 1.232 1.869 . 162 . 483 .588 wate 121.8 
1982 | 1.209 Z.as! . 202 neath Ae 645 B. 178 Ly ee | 
I] 1.245 25215 , 198 4 ipa .624 5.101 124.8 
II] 1,250 2.155 . 180 . 503 TERI 4.828 124.2 
IV 1a23t 2.030 .174 .493 eee 4.765 12723 
1983 I e227. 1.880 .178 3h (8) . 609 nae ai, Re 
I] 1.231 12943 . 165 . 496 1090 5.184 122.0 
Ill 1.233 1.861 a itehe 466 .574 5.086 121.3 
IV 1.238 1.820 Paley. .462 .574 nn eoe 121.8 
1983 FEB eee 1,881 .178 -506 . 609 5.204 ae eas 
MAR 1.226 1,827 .175 . 509 .594 5.148 21% 
APR Ze) 1.897 . 168 abe EEK) 5.185 122.2 
MAY nee? 1.936 . 166 -498 “O07 pe kes 122.0 
JUN 1.232 1,908 . 164 483 .583 SIRE £ 121.8 
JUL T232 1.883 . 158 476 .582 5.124 121.6 
AUG 1.234 1.854 Se) .461 .570 5.048 WZha2 
SEP i2o2 1.847 mpg 462 AVWAS) 5.088 121.2 
ocT e232 1,845 7155 .473 .584 9.291 121.6 
NOV Loe 1.826 .151 461 .570 5.262 121.6 
DEC 1.247 1.789 . 149 .454 .567 5.320 122.3 
1984 JAN 1.248 Ue vA! . 145 444 orekeh! a. 239 Zee 
FEB 1.248 5) ALES) . 150 . 463 .566 5.343 122.5 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEWK, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMEN] OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 76 11:29 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEK ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 

1979 750 -2550 522 476 5079 Suns 3442 -877 
1980 800 -3150 1485 1071 5062 -2454 3677 -1186 
1981 -4400 -6900 -635 1266 13606 Saaay 11645 -B47 
1982 ~ 1425 -200 ~326 - 130 16002 -3741 12130 -2239 
1983 200 -2525 762 565 9523 -4474 5614 255 
1982 I - 1855 1310 belie 345 4388 -726 4007 -201 
II -165 =109 23 120 4089 - 1032 3176 -609 

II] 170 -465 -276 -202 4733 - 1013 3518 -764 

IV 425 -340 104 =39S 2792 -970 1429 -665 

1983 J -200 -650 51 =19 2604 =1295 1290 520 
I] 400 -625 102 258 2655 Pag 1516 217 

III 125 Bayt) 481 238 1323 -663 898 -154 

IV 125 a hed 128 88 2941 —th19 1910 -328 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 77 11:29 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA aah pS Seler te ee 
eS TS CE To | ere rae LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


a 


1979 =e Soi 46 -230 SEY) 33 1900 2087 
1980 -7 sigs 20 -238 Seah 38 227 1191 
1981 -14 Ske 10 -320 =3:10 4) 1971 148 
1982 -527 -30 18 -288 -201 43 2135 9090 
1983 -1149 = Phil 15 -203 -455 48 216 2751 
1982 1 “22 =10 5 -101 =a 7 1566 4502 
I] - 100 -4 4 -44 0 1 323 1899 
II] Stk) =5 2 ike, sal 1 -26 1986 
IV -306 =si14, 7 -74 = ifel 34 272 703 
1983 1 40:4 =e) 4 =A = Uy 5 321 742 
II -465 [2 3 = 29 ALIS 1 -40 983 
0 =e. -4 2 -43 sont 6 -238 214 
IV -301 aaiZ 6 -43 Sly 36 173 812 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 78 11:29 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF; 


ri 


CANADIAN GOVERNMEN TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 

DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 

OBLIGATIONS 

1979 525 217 Sits) -4 =| 154 527 
1980 -60 172 542 -164 69 SU 752 
1981 1394 165 2 759 471 -86 544 
1982 Fyfe 0 107 -1149 oS 16 181 
1983 Sh 221 984 162 ~265 176 848 
1982 1 -530 -6 6 -34 47 66 -120 
I] SPAY -50 -87 -612 eat) 2 256 
III 62 -36 256 5 3 3 254 
IV -46 92 -68 -508 18 a0 -209 
1983 1 -203 110 357 13 =e 13 - 102 
I] -242 41 129 70 16 138 40 
II! 46 3 334 114 -20 -48 761 
IV aie 67 164 se)5) ~248 73 149 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 13, 1984 TABLE 79 11:29 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 
1979 4107 72 1633 7051 9139 -858 
1980 1311 -489 -2261 -203 981 -543 
1981 17392 -6864 1914 15884 16030 382 
1982 - 4032 ~3040 - 165 -8758 332 -665 
1983 1562 709 -904 278) 5533 549 
1982 I 1813 -2020 -810 - 1587 2915 - 1668 
II -2002 -796 -2042 -5562 -3663 =2y 
Ill -1476 150 2215 1435 3422 1100 
IV -2367 -374 472 -3044 -2342 -70 
1983 I 166 -228 -146 sae 710 575 
I] 1936 299 =710 1715 2699 180 
IT] -50 -205 724 1659 1873 263 
IV - 4930 843 ifthe -561 251 -469 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-O01, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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International 


80 
81 
82 


83 
84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


Gross National Product in Constant Dollars, 
Percentage Change of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Current Account Balance, Seasonally Adjusted 
Figures in Local Currency 

Industrial Production, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Unemployment Rate, Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Index, Percentage Changes, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Merchandise Exports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Imports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Trade Balance, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures in Local Currency 
Money Supply (M1), Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prime Rate 
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MAR 14, 1984 TABLE 80 10:14 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED 


UNITED KINGDOM FRANCE ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) (1) GERMANY (1) JAPAN 
1979 Pye) 2.8 oe 30 4.0 4.9 Dae 
1980 5 ana 20 Tat 1.8 eS 4.8 
1981 Sit Mes) = 10 7 A? mi 3.9 
1982 =A 53 — Weel 233 TAT. mle, 1, 53 2.9 
1983 ara ans Le 
1982 I <—2i3 =Vis ra 0 =| 15 4 
I] Sic! =) a) 9 .0 =1h4 1.9 
Ill isa 52 eid =r) eR =2iv3 ‘3 
IV ao nO 299 8 i mT 4 
1983 I 1.6 6 1.4 ony no 6 rks) 
I] 1.8 253 | 5 a1 | 4 
111 2a ling 6 ae #2 a 1 
IV 9 1:2 pee 
SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
(1) GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT. 
MAR 14, 1984 TABLE 81 10:14 AM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
(1) (2) (2) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
1979 -1210 -.24 = LO NA sol .07 -742 
1980 -267 AaB: .24 NA PY = hk -906 
1981 -1442 Woah aye) F130'3 2 ee Sole 390 
1982 754 -2.80 45 - 19787 .69 Sai) 543 
1983 374 . 16 .63 1752 
1982 I -114 .56 .28 - 11900 SiS), Se lene 435 
II 965 1.43 .30 -27904 .87 ri) 691 
III 1112 -6.60 .42 Eoenos .63 eee 545 
IV 1054 -6.62 81 - 16552 1,58 FUE 500 
198371 242 Behe) .26 -27400 1.40 a7) 1241 
I] 1154 -9.66 - 06 -7600 85 mld 1965 
III S23 Sh ks nae 2400 .01 .07 1888 
IV 329 mais fae 1913 


) MILLIONS, 

) BILLIONS. 

) TRILLIONS. 

) MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 


10:15 AM 


GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
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FRANCE 


TABLE 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED 
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UNITED 
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1984 


MAR 14, 
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10:15 AM 


GERMANY JAPAN 


(1) 


FRANCE 


83 


TABLE 


KINGDOM 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
UNITED 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


UNITED 
STATES 


DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
CANADA 


1984 


SOURCE: 
MAR 14, 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN UNEMPLOYMENT. 


DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


(1) 


SOURCE: 


78 


10:15 AM 


84 


TABLE 


1984 


MAR 14, 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


UNITED 
STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


UNITED 


CANADA 


wow a 


Morne 


15,2 
2132 
19.3 
16.4 
14.9 
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DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


SOURCE: 


10:15 AM 


85 


TABLE 


1984 


MAR 14, 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED FRANC GERMANY 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy ina relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 


vi 


CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of Data Available as of April 16, 1984' 


Summary2 


The moderation of the rate of recovery that became evi- 
dent in the fourth quarter should continue in the first 
quarter of 1984, as the increase of employment in the 
Labour Force Survey weakened to 0.2 per cent during the 
first quarter and as the sources of economic growth nar- 
rowed. The major components of final domestic demand 
grew rapidly in January, but inventories fell sharply in 
January and stocks and sales appear to have declined in 
February. External demand, notably for motor vehicle 
products, continues to be the principal source of growth of 
economic activity. Given the export-led nature of the 
recovery to date, a slowing of growth in the United States 
economy suggests that the rate of recovery may not be 
sufficient to reduce unemployment substantially in the first 
half of the year. 


The slackening of employment growth and the upturn of 
unemployment in the first three months of 1984 were 

_ reflected in a further narrowing of the regional gains in 
labour demand. Whereas most of the fourth quarter gain in 
employment originated in central Canada, the first quarter 
increase was limited to marginal gains in Quebec. The 
downward trend continued for western Canada, partly as a 
result of weak business investment and primary sector ac- 
tivity in this region. Lower employment was particularly 
evident in British Columbia, accentuated by labour disputes 
in February and March. The slackening of employment 
was extended to Ontario in the first quarter, following 
steady gains in 1983. 


The more moderate rate of expansion should act to restrain 
upward pressures on prices. Inflation turned up early in 
the new year, primarily as a result of higher food prices 
due to crop damage in the southeastern United States. As 
well, there has been an upturn for metal and wood-related 
commodity prices; the extent of these increases, however, 
may be limited by a more gradual rate of expansion in the 
United States economy, and by competition from less- 
developed countries. There is no indication of an upturn of 


1 All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead 


of the projected factor method employed in the numbers publish- 


ed by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this 
report may differ from those published by the data source. 


2 The summary is published each month in Statistics Canada's Dai- 


ly Bulletin approximately one week following the data availability 
date. 


wages similar to that for prices, as negotiated wage settle- 
ments in the fourth quarter continued to decelerate. Con- 
tract negotiations for the record number of workers who 
will renegotiate in 1984 will be conducted in an economic 
situation characterized by a legacy of weak demand and 
real income declines. 


¢ Real domestic product jumped by 1.3 per cent in 
January, boosted by higher auto production as well as 
by diffuse gains in retail and export trade. Most of these 
gains appear to have been reversed in February. 


¢ According to the labour force survey, employment 
declined slightly in March (—O.3 per cent) in a continua- 
tion of the slowdown evident so far in 1984. For the 
first quarter as a whole, employment growth eased to 
0.2 per cent, particularly due to weakness in the goods- 
producing sector, notably drops in construction and 
manufacturing. The slowdown of employment outweigh- 
ed a weakening of labour force participation, such that 
the unemployment rate edged up to 11.4 per cent in 
March. 


The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
rose by 1.5 per cent in volume in January, following 
marginal gains in November and December. Most of the 
upturn occurred in eastern and central Canada. Non- 
automotive retail sales picked up, partly in response to 
price discounts, after languishing in recent months. 


e The housing market continued to be weak early in the 
new year. Housing starts in urban areas rose to 
131,000 units at annual rates in February, although 
future weakness was signalled by the 13.5 per cent 
drop in building permits in January. There are few areas 
of strength in the housing market outside of single-family 
house construction in Quebec. 


e¢ Real manufacturing shipments and orders rose sharply 
in January, driven by higher activity in the auto industry 
The rate of increase does not appear to have been sus- 
tained, however, as LFS employment fell 0.4 per cent in 
the first quarter and as export demand for motor vehicles 
dropped in February. Constant dollar inventories fell by 
$119 million, as a result of an abrupt reversal for stocks 
of finished goods. 


The rate of expansion of external demand moderated 
with the inclusion of February data. The short-term trend 
for the growth of nominal merchandise exports eased 
from 2.82 per cent to 2.35 per cent, as growth slowed 
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for virtually all geographical regions and commodity 
groups. A further slowdown of exports can be an- 
ticipated in light of the sharp drop of household demand 
and the leading indicators in the United States in March, 
reflected in a slowdown of output and employment 
growth in the month. Import growth decelerated for the 
fourth straight month, to 1.71 per cent, as a result of 
the sluggish performance of domestic demand and a 
drop in crude petroleum imports beginning in the fourth 
quarter. 


e The upturn of inflation at the turn of the year continued 
in February, led by higher food prices, as the unadjusted 
CPI rose 0.6 per cent. The seasonally adjusted ISPI in- 
creased 0.5 per cent, as prices firmed in international 
commodity markets for durable goods such as wood- 
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and metal-related products. Similarly, raw materials 
prices rose by O.7 per cent. 


The leading indicator continued to signal that the modera- 
tion of the rate of recovery that appeared at the end of 
1983 will extend into the first half of 1984. The rate of 
growth of the leading indicator accelerated slightly in 
January (+1.21 per cent). The upturn, however, 
originated in the growth of auto activity in the manufactur- 
ing sector which contributed most of the 2.8 per cent in- 
crease in the non-filtered version in January. Declines 
continued to spread within the indicators of domestic de- 
mand, and the contribution of the U.S. leading index 
declined slightly. Output in the first quarter should be 
dominated by higher auto sales, which accounted for most 
(54 per cent) of the growth of the index in January. 


Figure 1 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of personal expenditure on goods in January 
continued to signal a further weakening of demand in the 
first quarter. Although sales of new motor vehicles con- 
tinued to be vigorous (+4.73 per cent), the preliminary 
non-filteredS data for February indicate that this will be 
reversed. The apparent slowdown of auto demand is prob- 
ably related to the recent weakening of the cyclical deter- 
minants of consumption. In particular, sluggishness of real 
incomes has been evident since December in furniture and 
appliance sales, which declined 0.54 per cent in January. 
The slower growth of personal spending reflects lower 
sales in the western provinces, where employment has 
been relatively weak. 


The residential construction index4 declined at a less rapid 
rate in January (—2.84 per cent), which indicates that the 
drop in work-put-in-place will Soon moderate. The 
slowdown in the rate of descent is the first in six months, 
while housing starts edged up in the non-filtered version. 
The level of housing starts Canada-wide in January 
(151,000 units at annual rates), however, remains well 
below potential demand, which is unlikely to be realized in 
the short term due to the cyclical deterioration of labour 
market conditions. Employment in goods-producing in- 


3 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
See D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series’’, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered 
index exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, 
a 2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 
Signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 17.8 
per cent. 


4 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


dustries declined 0.6 per cent in the first quarter, while the 
average duration of unemployment increased and the 
number of discouraged workers remained high. In 
response to this ongoing weakness, the new house price 
index declined by 0.1 per cent in December. 


The automotive component dominated the manufacturing 
indicators in January, particularly the growth of new orders 
for durable goods (+ 1.24 per cent). As a result, the con- 
tribution of new orders to the composite index stabilized, 
after declining during the autumn months in reaction to the 
weakening of domestic demand. However, the drop in our 
automotive exports in February and the weakening of 
domestic auto sales raise doubts about this source of 
growth in the short term. These factors, added to the an- 
ticipated slackening of household demand and the weak 
outlook for business investment, could result in a marked 
slowing of manufacturing output in the second quarter of 
1984. The average workweek declined 0.11 per cent in 
January, while the contribution of the ratio of shipments to 
finished goods remained weak, despite an upturn in 
January of 0.02 to 1.65. The percent change of price per 
unit labour cost in manufacturing recorded a substantial in- 
crease (up 0.04 to 0.80 per cent), as unit labour costs fell 
sharply largely due to the shift of output towards 
automotive products where value-added per employee is 
relatively high. The anticipated slackening of auto activity 
in February should substantially reduce the contribution of 
the manufacturing sector to the non-filtered index, as the 
three manufacturing components that rose accounted for 
68 per cent of the increase in the overall index in 

January. The steady decline of the trend of unit labour 
costs, however, is encouraging for the longer-term course 
of inflation and investment. 


The growth of the leading index for the United States 
stabilized in January (+0.62 per cent) at a rate substantial- 
ly below those recorded during 1983, indicating that the 
expansion in the U.S. should continue at a more moderate 
rate during the second quarter of the year. This reduces 
the prospects for growth in Canada, as external demand 
remained the driving force of the recovery in the first 
quarter. A slowdown probably would serve to dampen the 
upward pressures on prices observed recently in export- 
based industries. The renewed weakness of the Canadian 
dollar in international currency markets should sustain some 
growth in our export earnings. 


The financial market indicators made virtually no contribu- 
tion to the growth of the composite index in January. 
While the financial market indicators accounted for a 
substantial portion of the initial upturn of the leading index 
at the end of 1982, their contribution to growth shrank 
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1 Composite index of housing starts (Units) building permits (dollars), and mortgage loan approvals (numbers). 


2 Deflated by the consumer price index for all items. 
3 Difference from previous month. 


4 Toronto Stock Exchange (300 stock index excluding oil and gas component). 
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steadily during 1983, which probably reflects the reserva- 
tions that households and investors have developed about 
the speed and the diffusion of the recovery. The growth 
of the Toronto stock index slowed to 0.67 per cent in 
January, while the real money supply (M1) posted its se- 
cond straight decline (—O.O7 per cent). 


Output 


Sparked by significantly higher auto activity, real domestic 
prcduct jumped by 1.3 per cent in January following 
marginal gains in the prior three months. The January 
spike in output was diffuse, as external and domestic trade 
rose and manufacturing output expanded rapidly. It is 
unlikely that these sharp gains will be sustained for the first 
quarter as a whole, however, as the leading indicators did 
not pick up in tandem with this one-month acceleration in 
output. The notion that output gains in the first quarter will 
not be substantially different from the fourth quarter is Sup- 
ported by a number of coincident indicators. In particular, 
LFS employment in the goods-producing sector declined in 
the quarter, Slowing the growth of total employment to 0.2 
per cent. Preliminary data indicate a reversal of export and 
domestic trade in February, while the February and March 
surveys of purchasing managers noted that the January 
surge in industrial activity was not sustained for the 
quarter. 


Real domestic product rose sharply in January (+1.3 
per cent) to regain the same level as in June 1981, the 
turning point before the last recession. This increase, the 
largest since last June, came in the wake of monthly gains 
varying between O.1 and O.5 per cent during the second 
half of the year. It was spread throughout the service in- 
dustries and all goods-producing industries except con- 
struction, which recorded its sixth decline in seven 
months. The industrial production index stood at 140.7, 
up 2.1 per cent from December; it is now only one 
percentage point below the June 1981 peak, with the 
largest gains occurring in durable goods manufacturing. 
The manufacturing sector advanced 2.3 per cent — its 
largest gain since January 1983 — in response to higher 
demand for durable goods. The auto industry alone was 
responsible for 21 per cent of the increase of domestic 
output, reflecting gains in the three stages of the produc- 
tion process (new motor vehicle manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers). With the exception of the con- 
struction sector, other commercial goods-producing in- 
dustries fared well in January. There were particularly 
sharp gains in the forestry industry (+26 per cent), as 
recently demand for these products has been very erratic. 
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Little change took place in the mining and agriculture sec- 
tors (+0.9 and +0.7 per cent respectively). 


The service-producing industries also posted their best 
gain since June (+1 per cent), though they failed to keep 
pace with the goods industries (+1.8 per cent). After fall- 
ing 2.9 per cent in December, the transportation sector re- 
bounded 2.8 per cent the following month as a result of in- 
creased use of marine and rail transportation, offsetting a 
decline in air transportation. There also was a 1.8 

per cent increase in public utilities. In the finance, in- 
surance and real estate sector (+1.4 per cent), production 
recouped in one month almost all the ground lost in the 
fourth quarter. 


Households 


Labour market conditions continued to deteriorate in the 
first quarter in response to the diffuse geographical 
weakness of domestic demand. After incorporating a drop 
in March, employment growth for the first quarter slowed 
to 0.2 per cent while the unemployment rate edged up to 
11.4 percent. The weakness in employment was largely 
due to a drop in goods-producing industries oriented to 
domestic demand, notably construction and manufacturing. 
The weakness in construction employment largely reflects 
the drop in work-put-in-place in housing, although housing 
Starts gave some signs of firming in the first quarter. 
Following marginal gains in November and December, retail 
sales picked up in January. A sustained upturn in the 
growth of consumer demand is unlikely, however, in light 
of the recent deterioration of labour and financial market 
conditions. 


Estimates based on the March Labour Force Survey 
reveal the instability of labour market conditions as employ- 
ment, down 31,000 in March, has alternated between 
losses and gains in the first three months of the year. This 
instability, however, masks a steady slowdown in the rate 
of employment growth, which fell to 0.2 per cent in the 
first quarter of 1984 from 0.5 per cent in the previous 
quarter, Suggesting that the economic recovery continued 
to lose momentum. 


The decline of employment in March and the first quarter 
slowdown in growth were due primarily to goods-producing 
industries, notably construction (—17,000 in March and 
—2.4 per cent in the first quarter) and manufacturing 
(—13,000 and —O.4 per cent). These quarterly declines 
reflect both the relative weakness of household demand, 
which is evident in new orders for manufacturing, and a 
downward trend in housing starts through the beginning of 


the year, as there has been little indication of a renewed 
upturn of activity following the termination of the CHOSP. 
According to seasonally adjusted figures, the employment 
slump was quite widespread in manufacturing by region, 
whereas pockets of strength persisted in the construction 
industry, especially in Ontario. Despite a drop of 18,000 
in March, employment in the service sector posted another 
modest gain (+0.4 per cent) in the first quarter, and there 
were slight increases in finance, insurance and real estate 
(+0.2 per cent) and community, business and personal 
services and public administration (+0.1 per cent). 
Employment in the trade sector was up 1.8 per cent in the 
first quarter, but almost all of the advance was due to the 
introduction of a new standard industrial classification 
system in January. In March, employment in trade and 
community, business and personal services fell appreciably 
(—11,000 and —12,000 respectively), while there was lit- 
tle change in the other service industries. The provincial 
breakdown shows that these declines in March were con- 
‘centrated in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, notably 
Alberta where the downturn was widely distributed among 
all industries. 


Nearly all of the March decline in employment occurred in 
the male aged 25 and over group (—31,000), which con- 
tinues to be hardest hit by deteriorating conditions in the 
goods-producing industries. This group has lost 43,000 
jobs since December. A drop in the male participation rate 
(—0.4 per cent) was insufficient to compensate for the 
downturn in employment, and as a result, the male 
unemployment rate edged up to 11.4 per cent, the same 
as the overall national rate for all population groups. 
Female employment rose marginally (+1,000), as a 
decrease in employment among young women (—4,000) 
largely offset a gain (+5,000) among adult females. The 
sustained improvement in labour market demand for adult 
females continued to be reflected in a steady increase in 
their participation rate (up from 50.2 to 50.3 in March), 
though this also explains the recent upturn in their 
unemployment rate. 


The increase in the unemployment rate was fairly evenly 
distributed across the country, with the notable exception 
of Quebec where the participation rate fell and employment 
rose to push the unemployment rate down from 13.5 to 
13 per cent. Quebec is the only province in which the 
employment recovery has continued uninterrupted in recent 
months, although its growth rate has slackened con- 
siderably since the second half of 1983. The construction 
and trade sectors were responsible for much of the recent 
slowdown, while employment in community, business and 
personal services grew briskly early in the year. In 


Ontario, employment was almost unchanged from the fourth 
quarter of 1983 (when the number of jobs in manufactur- 
ing registered a substantial gain). Employment continued 
to fall in British Columbia and was down in Alberta, 
although not markedly in either case. 


The supplementary survey of persons not in the labour 
force revealed that the number of discouraged workers 
remains very high relative to levels recorded prior to the 
1981-82 recession (218,000 in 1981). In March, some 
302,000 people — compared with a peak of 335,000 in 
1983 and 283,000 in 1982 — reported that they wanted 
to work but had stopped looking for a job because of 
labour market conditions. The continued high level of 
discouraged workers can be traced to the very sluggish 
recovery of full-time employment during 1983, particularly 
since September, and consistently high unemployment 
rates in all provinces. Annual data for 1983 show that full- 
time employment dipped 0.4 per cent while part-time 
employment rose 7.6 per cent, mostly in the service sec- 
tor. In interpreting the 33,000 decrease (from the 1983 
peak) in the estimated number of discouraged workers, it 
is worth noting that the decline was concentrated in the 15 
to 24 age group (—24,000), whose total population has 
been falling since 1981 and this probably had a downward 
effect on the estimate. The population of the 15 to 24 
group shrank by 1.1 per cent in 1982 and 1.6 per cent in 
1983. 


Major collective bargaining agreements reached in the 
fourth quarter revealed a continued weakening trend of 
wages, while bargaining activity itself rose slightly after the 
drop registered in the third quarter. The average annual in- 
crease for base rates in agreements signed without an in- 
dexation clause eased from 5.8 per cent to 4.0 per cent, 
while the 5.6 per cent increase for 1983 as a whole was 
the lowest since Labour Canada began to collect data in 
1967. The effective wage increase for base rates slowed 
from 6.1 per cent to 4.2 per cent in the fourth quarter, 
although most workers who negotiated in the quarter were 
still subject to provincial or federal wage restraint pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, there was a further moderation of 
wages in most sectors of the economy, which suggests 
that weak labour market conditions continue to restrain 
wage gains. The most marked reductions occurred in 
trade and finance, insurance, and real estate (from 6.6 
per cent to 3.0 per cent) as well as primary industries 
(from 8.6 per cent to 3.9 per cent). These sectors are 
lagging behind the overall recovery. The weakness in ser- 
vices such as restaurants and hotels reflects the marked 
deterioration of the deficit in the travel account of the 
Canadian balance of payments. The detail for the 
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agreements signed in the fourth quarter also indicated that 
the number of indexation clauses fell in most sectors, and 
the overall proportion of contracts containing a COLA 
clause hit a new cyclical low. 


The drop in wage growth in 1983 was accompanied by a 
reduction in the number of person-years lost in strikes and 
lockouts, to 4.5 million compared to a peak of close to 9 
million in 1980. The number of strikes and lockouts in 
December was the lowest on record for any month in the 
past decade. (On an annual basis, however, the record 
low was in 1977, with a total of 3.3 million person-years 
lost.) In 19883, services ranked first in terms of person- 
years lost, reversing the ten-year old trend during which 
manufacturing led (except 1982), notably in the transporta- 
tion equipment, paper and allied, and food industries. Four 
out of five of the major labour disputes in 1983 occurred 
in the public sector in Quebec, B.C., and Newfoundland, 
particularly education and utilities. Nevertheless, the 
overall restraint in industrial relations is evident in the low 
number of bargaining agreements involving a work stop- 
page, about 7 per cent in 1983, which is a good indicator 
of the climate in which negotiations are being conducted. 


The housing sector remained sluggish even though the 
number of starts in urban centres rose to 131,000 units in 
February. Residential investment, which has been contract- 
ing since the termination of the government's stimulation 
program (CHOSP), continued declining in the first quarter 
of 1984, posting a 4 per cent drop. This decrease was 
attributable to the small volume of work in progress rather 
than the number of projects started. Building permits fell 
to 109,600 units in January, down 13.5 per cent from 
December. Quebec, which had buttressed the level of 
building permits throughout 1983, suddenly dipped to 
25,600 units in January. However, this slowdown does 
not mean that the upward trend that Quebec has been en- 
joying since May 1982 has reversed itself. Steady growth 
in employment and the extension of the “Corvée Habita- 
tion” program until July 1984 should combine to keep the 
number of building permits high in this province. All other 
regions except the Atlantic Provinces registered increases 
in the number of housing construction permits issued. 


An upturn in the single-family sector is not yet evident, as 
starts have been fluctuating rather erratically. There was a 
13.8 per cent increase in starts in February (to 74,000 
units), but, since building permits stood at a mere 59,800 
units in January, the number of starts is expected to drop 
back again in March. Ontario was the only region to 
record an increase in single-family housing starts in 
February (36,500 units, compared with 22,600 in 
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January). The province posted a net gain of 34,318 peo- 
ple from interprovincial migration in 1983 and appears to 
be in a strong position in relation to other regions. The 
number of vacant, newly completed single-family dwellings 
remained steady at 3,895 in February, and the new hous- 
ing price index edged up O.4 per cent. 


There was little sign of improvement in multiple housing in 
early 1984. The number of starts fell to 57,000 units in 
February, down 11 per cent from January. Quebec 
(24,900 units) and Ontario (20,600) were the only regions 
to record substantial levels of multiple housing starts. The 
Toronto and Montreal metropolitan areas accounted for 57 
per cent of apartment building starts in urban centres of 
10,000 population or more in February. However, the turn- 
over rate for vacant newly completed multiple dwellings 
was 2.7 per cent lower in February than in the previous 
month. Permits issued fell to 48,900 units in January, 
down 16.4 per cent from December. This year, as in 
1983, long-term projects will have little impact on residen- 
tial investment because of the small proportion of multiple 
housing in total starts (only 37 per cent). 


Real retail sales posted strong growth in January (+1.5 
per cent), after the marginal gains of November and 
December. The volume of sales has grown 8 per cent 
since the beginning of the economic recovery, although it 
remains 3 per cent below the peak in the summer of 
1983. The growth of household demand in the first three 
months of 1984 is expected to remain about the same as 
in the final quarter of last year, despite a slackening of 
sales in Western Canada (+0.9 per cent in value, com- 
pared with 5.2 per cent in the Atlantic Provinces, 4.9 

per cent in Quebec and 3.9 per cent in Ontario). 
January’s upswing in retail trade was evenly distributed 
among the durable, semi-durable and non-durable con- 
sumer goods components. Whereas growth in the final 
quarter of 1983 was almost entirely due to buoyant auto 
trade, a surge in sales in the semi- and non-durable sec- 
tors early in 1984 was largely responsible for the renewed 
vigour. The upturn of auto demand in 1988 also apparent- 
ly continued into the first quarter of this year. The cyclical 
nature of durable goods sales suggests, however, that the 
volume of new car sales will level off in the near future. 
The Detroit-based auto companies — GM, Ford and 
Chrysler — as well as Honda Motors, AMC and Volkswagen 
of America all plan to cut back production by about 1.5 
per cent in April because of an expected softening of 
sales. The volume of furniture and household appliance 
sales has been virtually unchanged in the past three 
months, and remained 11 per cent below the peak in July 


1981 in reaction to the weakness of new home construc- 
tion. Demand for recreation equipment and auto parts rose 
strongly in January. 


In the semi-durable goods sector, clothing sales advanced 
2 per cent, but this was offset by a proportional decline in 
footwear. Within non-durables, consumer spending on 
food was slightly above the average for the last quarter, 
and alcoholic beverage sales jumped 3.3 per cent in 
January after drifting downward in four of the past six 
months. (In constant dollars, alcohol sales have shrunk 
since the last few years (—15.5 per cent since January 
1981). The drop is attributable to a change in the com- 
position of alcohol demand. Consumers are switching from 
high-priced hard liquor to cheaper light beer and wine, 
which is not reflected in the fixed-weighted CPI for alcohol 
which is used to deflate sales.) 


Prices 


The upturn of the rate of inflation in January in consumer, 
manufacturing, and commodity prices continued in 
February. There is little reason to believe, however, that 
the upturn will be long-sustained or will erode the com- 
petitive position of Canadian industry. Higher food and 
energy prices and the end of seasonal discounts for semi- 
durable goods accounted for most of the recent accelera- 
tion of consumer prices. Excluding food and energy 
prices, the recent trend of the CPI in Canada is very com- 
parable to the United States. This reflects the similar per- 
formance of manufacturers’ prices and wage costs in the 
two countries in recent months. The lower rate of capacity 
utilization and the higher rate of unemployment in Canada 
relative to the United States should encourage restrained 
Prices in Canada for some time. Most of the recent upturn 
of prices for manufactured goods and commodities reflects 
strengthening international demand for wood and metal 
products, as well as higher costs for imported food, 
although the gains have not been sufficient to provide a 
major stimulus to the depressed level of activity in 
Canada’s primary sector. 


The unadjusted consumer price index rose 0.6 per cent 
in February, following a 0.5 per cent gain in January. The 
upturn of inflation early in 1984 has largely originated in 
higher food and energy costs. Food prices rose a further 
1.1 per cent in the month, and additional increases are 
signalled by the gains in prices of foodstuffs in March. 
Energy prices increased 0.4 per cent in February, although 
further gains should be muted as crude oil prices on inter- 
national markets have been stable recently. 


Unlike the January increase in the CPI, the February in- 
crease in food and energy prices also was accompanied 
by a Slight upturn for other goods and services. This was 
particularly true for semi-durable goods such as clothing, 
although these increases largely reflect the end of post- 
Christmas sales which reduced prices for these goods in 
January. Aside from this transitory phenomenon, there is 
little sign of a sustained upturn in the non-food component 
of the CPI. Prices for durable goods remained restrained 
(—0.1 per cent) by the recent downturn in sales. Non- 
durable goods excluding food and energy were little chang- 
ed. Prices for services continued to grow moderately 
(+0.3 per cent), reflecting a steady deceleration of the 
mortgage cost component. The recent upturn in mortgage 
rates will not have a significant effect in the short run, 
given the long lags with which new mortgage rates enter 
into the calculation of the index. 


A comparison of the recent trend of consumer prices in 
Canada and the United States suggests that the recent 
decline in the Canadian dollar against its American counter- 
part is more related to the differential in nominal interest 
rates than in inflation rates. Comparing seasonally adjusted 
data for both countries reveals that in the twelve months 
ending in February, the CPI rose 5.5 per cent in Canada 
and 4.6 per cent in the United States, with most of this 
divergence occurring in the latest three months. In the last 
three months, the Canadian CPI (+5.9 per cent at annual 
rates) has risen faster than the U.S. (+4.9 per cent) due 
to the more rapid increase in food prices (partly related to 
the softening of the Canadian dollar beginning late in 
1983) and the increase in energy prices in Canada. Ex- 
cluding food and energy from the CPI reveals that prices 
have increased less in Canada than in the United States for 
the past twelve months (+4.2 per cent versus +4.8 

per cent in the U.S.) and the past three months (+1.6 

per cent at annual rates versus +3.2 per cent in the 

U.S.). The similar behaviour of prices in the two countries 
is paralleled by wage costs; for example, negotiated wage 
increases in manufacturing were virtually identical in the 
fourth quarter (+5.2 per cent excluding COLA clauses), 
while average hourly earnings in manufacturing in the latest 
quarter have risen 4.3 per cent in the U.S. versus 2.2 

per cent in Canada. The comparable performance of infla- 
tion in Canada relative to the United States should con- 
tinue, at least in the short run, given the much faster pace 
of the expansion in the United States, which has served to 
raise capacity utilization to over 80 per cent (compared to 
72 per cent in Canada in the fourth quarter) and cut 
unemployment to 7.7 per cent of the labour force (com- 
pared to 11.4 per cent in Canada in March). 
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The seasonally adjusted industry selling price index rose 
0.5 per cent in February, following a 0.4 per cent gain the 
month before. Unlike the January increase — which largely 
reflected increased costs for food and energy — the 
February increase originated in higher prices for durable 
goods. The 0.7 per cent increase for the durable goods 
sector was the largest in over a year, originating in higher 
international demand for wood and metal products. The 
largest contributors to the increase were wood (+2.4 

per cent as housing activity in the United States rebounded 
in the first quarter), primary metals (+0.8 per cent due to 
the smelting and refining component) and miscellaneous in- 
dustries (+1.7 per cent as a result of higher prices for 
precious metals). The continued recovery of commodity 
prices on international markets in March and into early April 
augurs further increases in export prices. For example, 
the Commodity Research Bureau index of spot commodity 
prices rose about 3.5 per cent in March, and higher prices 
were posted for such key commodities aS paper, 
newsprint, steel, copper, and zinc (GM 5/4; FT 17/8). 

The lower international value of the Canadian dollar in 
February also served to raise prices quoted in American 
dollars, notably forest and metal products. Prices for most 
durable goods produced for domestic use continued to be 
restrained by sluggish demand early in 1984. 


Price increases for non-durable goods decelerated to 0.3 
per cent, following the 0.8 per cent jump in January 
related to higher food and energy costs. Food industry 
prices moderated after a sharp gain in January primarily 
related to crop failures in the United States. The respite 
from rapidly increasing food costs may be brief, however, 
as meat prices are under increasing upward pressure due 
to dwindling supplies of beef. Petroleum prices were little 
changed in February, following January’s 2.4 per cent in- 
crease, and should remain stable as spot prices remain lit- 
tle changed despite increased conflict in the Iran-Iraq war. 
Most other non-durable goods industries also posted little 
change in prices in February, a trend which can be ex- 
pected to continue in light of the accentuated decline in 
unit labour costs in January and sluggish demand condi- 
tions (the most notable exception to this trend is the paper 
industry, where producers raised prices effective in April in 
response to shortages caused by strikes in the B.C. pulp 
industry and a 97 per cent rate of capacity utilization in the 
U.S. pulp industry — Fortune 2/4; GM 21/3). 


The unadjusted raw materials price index rose 0.7 

per cent in February, following a 0.8 per cent increase in 
January. The increases early in 1984 have served to raise 
the overall index by 2.3 per cent since last November, 
after the underlying trend of the index had been generally 
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stable since April 1983. The increase would have been 
considerably more substantial (+1.6 per cent) but for the 
stability of energy prices, which have an effective weight 
of nearly 60 per cent in this index. Increases were posted 
in all of the non-energy components, in response to the 
general upturn of commodity prices early in 1984. Prices 
for non-ferrous metals led the increase in February, rising 
2.9 per cent due to higher international prices for precious 
metals (Such as gold, silver, and zinc). Wood materials in- 
creased 1.5 per cent, reflecting increased U.S. demand 
for lumber. Prices for vegetable (+2.0 per cent) materials 
continued to reflect the sharp increase in fresh produce 
imported from the southeastern United States (up about 20 
per cent in February). An increase in animal materials 
largely originated in higher fish prices, as meat prices were 
weak. There are indications from U.S. price quotations, 
however, that livestock and poultry prices have begun to 
move sharply higher in March. 


Business Investment 


Two factors suggest that at least part of the forecast 
weakness of business investment foreseen in the survey of 
Public and Private Investment in 1984 reflects factors 
other than cyclical determinants such as capacity utiliza- 
tion, profitability, or balance sheets. On the one hand, a 
considerable amount of the sluggishness in investment 
originates in the primary sector, notably energy. The pro- 
nounced weakness of this sector is evident in the regional 
distribution of investment intentions, particularly the hefty 
drops forecast to continue in Alberta and British Columbia 
after the large declines recorded in 1983. It is interesting 
to note in this context that there has been a net outflow of 
direct investment from Canada in 1983, which suggests 
that part of the recent downturn of investment reflects a 
relatively unfavourable assessment of investment conditions 
in Canada, and does not solely reflect the financial con- 
straints on the ability of firms to invest. It is difficult, 
however, to identify and quantify the reasons for the 
revealed preference of stepping up investment abroad, 
notably in the United States. 


The fourth quarter data on the Canadian balance of 
payments reveal that firms continued to step up their 
investment abroad, despite the steady decline in domestic 
investment. In the fourth quarter, net direct investment 
abroad rose by $600 million (largely due to a $750 million 
gross outflow). This served to raise outflows of direct in- 
vestment abroad for 1983 to $2,325 million, and this 
trend appears to have continued into early 1984. Over 
half of the outflow in 1983 was destined for the United 
States. 


The net outflow of $2.3 billion in 1983 is equivalent to 
about 5 per cent of nominal business investment in Canada 
in 1983. It is interesting to note that the outflow of capital 
investment in 1983 (and apparently early in 1984) occur- 
red at a time when firms slashed investment outlays in 
Canada by nearly $5.0 billion. This suggests that financial 
constraints are not the only factor limiting business invest- 
ment in Canada, as firms evidently can raise funds for pro- 
jects deemed of strategic importance. A recent Con- 
ference Board® survey of the attitude of foreign-controlled 
firms towards the investment climate in Canada suggests 
that government regulation and nationalistic policies have 
deterred investment in Canada; the study does not ex- 
amine, however, why Canadian firms have substantially 
raised their investment abroad. This finding is consistent 
with the results of the annual survey of international com- 
petitiveness conducted by the European Management 
Forum, in which Canada’s ranking amongst the 22-member 
nations of the OECD slipped from sixth place in 1982 to 

- eleventh place in 1983 (TS 24/4). 


The sectorial differences in the 1984 forecasts will pro- 
bably create large discrepancies in the provincial distribu- 
tion of nominal business investment (the data used below 
are overall figures excluding private institutions). Alberta 
and British Columbia, where most of the projected cuts 
that are directly or indirectly related to the energy sector 
will take place, will be particularly hard hit (—7.2 and 
—11.3 per cent respectively). Quebec (+9.8 per cent), 
on the other hand, is benefiting from capital spending in 
aluminum refining, export manufacturing (Such as wood, 
paper and transportation equipment), and consumer goods- 
producing industries. Most Ontario manufacturing in- 
dustries are also expected to invest more in 1984. 
However, major reductions in the motor vehicle and 
chemical industries were responsible for a 2.2 per cent 
drop for the manufacturing sector as a whole. Slight in- 
creases in non-manufacturing produced the 1.7 per cent 
increase forecast for Ontario in 1984. As a result of 
widespread increases, Manitoba has the largest overall gain 
(10.1 per cent), while the opposite is true for Saskat- 
chewan since all of its 3.5 per cent investment growth is 
due to the primary sector. The expected slump in invest- 
ment in 1984 by the Atlantic region’s manufacturing sector 
is the main factor in the 2.9 per cent decline overall. 


5 “Foreign Investment in Canada: A Fit Place for Investment’, a 
report from the International Business Research Centre of the 
Conference Board of Canada, April 1984. See also “Foreign In- 
vestment in the U.S."", World Business Perspectives No. 78, 
February 1984, The Conference Board Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Manufacturing 


Led by a surge of activity in the motor vehicle industry in 
January, shipments and new orders continued to expand at 
a rapid rate early in 1984. The gains do not appear to 
have been sustained for the first quarter as a whole, 
however, to judge by the quarterly drop in manufacturing 
employment in the Labour Force Survey data, the February 
retreat in exports of manufactured goods, and surveys of 
purchasing managers into March. In January, most sectors 
outside of the auto industry followed these signs of a more 
moderate rate of recovery, in response to the softening of 
final domestic demand in the fourth quarter. Firms reduced 
inventories substantially in January, an abrupt reversal from 
the gains recorded in the second half of 1983. The pru- 
dent approach to inventory management by most industries 
in the recovery has reduced the stock-to-shipment ratio to 
historic lows, while at the same time encouraging price 
restraint and an ongoing rapid rate of accumulation of unfill- 
ed orders. 


Following four months of steady growth of about 1.50 

per cent, the short-term trend growth of real manufactur- 
ing shipments rose to 1.63 per cent. This increase 
reflects a 3.9 per cent jump in the non-filtered version in 
January, 80 per cent of which originated in the automotive 
sector. The upturn for automotive products reflects rising 
export demand, bolstered by the opening of Chrysler's 
new mini-van assembly plant in Windsor in January. It ap- 
pears unlikely, however, that the acceleration of shipments 
will be sustained in the first quarter as a whole for a variety 
of reasons. The surge in automotive activity itself appears 
to have been reversed in February, when motor vehicle ex- 
ports (which account for over 85 per cent of auto output in 
Canada) dropped back to below the level in December. 
Furthermore, the industry plans to retrench in the second 
quarter due to the uncertain course of sales in light of the 
upturn of interest rates in March and early April (GM 
5—10/4). Outside of the auto sector, most industries ex- 
perienced a softening of demand in January. For example, 
the non-filtered diffusion index of shipments for the 20 ma- 
jor industry groups fell from 70 per cent in November and 
December to only 50 per cent in January. This is another 
measure of the dominance of the growth of the auto sector 
in explaining the robust performance of shipments in the 
month. The perception of a general slackening of 
manufacturing activity for the first quarter as a whole, 
despite the gain in January, is Supported by the marked 
slowing of the growth of total new orders in January and 
the slide of manufactured exports in February. The Labour 
Force Survey indicates that employment in manufacturing 
declined 0.4 per cent in the first quarter, including a 0.7 
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per cent dip in March. Finally, the monthly survey con- 
ducted by the Purchasing Managers Association of Canada 
noted that the spike in activity in January was not sustain- 
ed into February and March (GM 5/4). The PMAC said 
higher output was reported by 42 per cent of firms in 
January, before dropping to 29 per cent in February and 
31 per cent in March. As a result, one can largely dis- 
count the strong performance of shipments in January as a 
one-month, one-industry phenomenon. 


The filtered version of the volume of manufacturing new 
orders decelerated sharply for the second consecutive 
month, having fallen from 2.90 per cent in November to 
1.93 per cent in January. The signs of a slowdown in the 
rate of recovery first became evident in the non-durable 
goods sector late in the third quarter, as the growth of 
orders has eased steadily over the last five months from 
0.90 per cent to only 0.53 per cent in January. This 
slowdown originated in consumer goods industries, and 
more recently has extended to some sectors of export de- 
mand. New orders for durable goods have moderated by 
nearly two percentage points in the last two months, to 
3.29 per cent in January. The influx of orders for ship- 


building in the autumn raised the growth rate for transporta- 


tion equipment to an unsustainable 9 per cent in October 
and November. The filtered version has since slowed to 
near 5 per cent, despite the inclusion of a 21 per cent 
gain in the non-filtered version of new orders received by 
the transportation equipment industry in January, notably 
autos. The renewed weakness of business investment in 
plant and equipment in the fourth quarter, and the weak 
prospects for this component of final domestic demand in 
1984, was reflected in the sluggish behaviour of orders 
received by manufacturers of investment goods. 


The recent slowdown of new orders did not prevent a con- 
tinued rapid rate of accumulation of real unfilled orders, 
for which the trend-cycle increased slightly to 4.29 

per cent. A large majority (78 per cent) of major industry 
groups continued to accumulate a backlog of orders, which 
were equivalent to 1.3 months of shipments in January. 
This high backlog should offset some of the effect of the 
recent slowdown in new orders on the growth of output 
and shipments in 1984. Transportation equipment con- 
tinued to dominate the overall increase of unfilled orders, 
rising by nearly 9 per cent in January. Rather than in- 
dicating supply bottlenecks, the steep, diffuse increase in 
unfilled orders (up 12.6 per cent in volume in the past 
year) reflects the hesitancy of firms to boost output rapidly 
in line with the recovery of demand. This is demonstrated 
by the continued moderate trend of prices in most 
manufacturing industries, as firms do not feel that the 
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underlying strength of demand is sufficient to justify in- 
creased prices. It should be noted, however, that the in- 
creased waiting-time for delivery of goods is itself a de fac- 
to price increase, although this is not fully captured in the 
measured industry selling price index. 


The steady accumulation of inventories was interrupted at 
least temporarily in January, when stocks declined by 
$119 million in constant dollars. The decline largely 
reflects an abrupt reversal of the accumulation of finished 
goods stocks (—$126 million) in both durable and non- 
durable goods industries, following six consecutive months 
of increase. The build-up of inventories in the second half 
of 1983 was unlikely to be long-sustained, in light of the 
preponderance of firms who indicated in the business con- 
ditions survey that they have no desire to rebuild stocks at 
this point in the recovery. Given the steady growth of 
shipments in recent months, most of the slowdown in 
manufacturing output since September apparently has been 
motivated by this desire to keep inventory levels trim. In 
this regard, the efforts of manufacturers have succeeded, 
as the overall stock-to-shipments ratio declined to 1.73 in 
constant dollars in January, the lowest level on record (and 
approached only during the height of the 1973 expansion, 
when the ratio touched 1.76). 


The decline in finished goods inventories in January was 
diffused across 14 of the 20 major industry groups. Most 
of the decline in durable goods occurred in the motor vehi- 
cle industry (—$56 million), as strong export demand and 
the opening of a new assembly line for mini-vans in Canada 
led to a drop in stocks following a large gain last month 
(totalling $62 million). Any renewed increases in auto 
stocks later in the first quarter would probably reflect in- 
voluntary accumulation by the industry, as firms have 
lowered sales expectations and production plans in 
response to the upturn of interest rates and the softening 
of sales towards the end of the quarter (GM 5/4). Inven- 
tories of finished goods in the non-durable sector fell by a 
hefty $61 million, as the petroleum, chemical, paper and 
allied, and food and beverage industries reduced stocks in 
view of the recent weakness of demand for these 
industries. 


External Sector 


The rapid rate of expansion of the external sector, which 
accounted for virtually all of the gain in real output in the 
fourth quarter, showed signs of easing with the incorpora- 
tion of February data. The deceleration of the growth of 
export demand was widespread, notably motor vehicle and 
wood-related products within manufactured goods following 


a robust performance in January. The recent upturn of 
commodity prices on international markets has not yet 
been reflected in export earnings for most crude and 
fabricated materials. The growth of import demand, which 
had begun to slow down in response to the weakening of 
domestic demand in the fourth quarter, continued to 
decelerate. This reflects the downturn of demand for 
crude petroleum, and more recently a slowdown in activity 
in motor vehicles and investment goods. Import costs for 
food materials rose in response to price increases for fruit 
and vegetables imported from the southeastern United 
States. 


The short-term trend of nominal merchandise exports in- 
creased by 2.35 per cent with the inclusion of February 
data, a deceleration from the peak rate of 2.82 per cent 
attained last month. The slowdown of demand was 
widespread across all geographical regions and commodity 
groups, and raises concerns for a sustained rapid rate of 
_recovery in Canada in light of the heavy dependence of 
the recovery to date on external demand. The growth of 
real GNP had slowed to about a 4 per cent annual rate in 
the fourth quarter of 1983, and a similar slowdown ap- 
pears probable for the first quarter of 1984 despite the 
continued growth of exports. However, if export demand 
begins to slacken further in response to the recent in- 
crease of interest rates in the United States (which should 
also brake the growth of domestic demand in Canada due 
to the recent upward pressure on interest rates), then 
growth in the second year of recovery in Canada may well 
fall below its 4 per cent norm in post-war cycles. 


Exports of motor vehicle products slowed to 7.0 per cent 
from a peak rate of increase of 8.3 per cent last month. 
The monthly data reveal that most of the extraordinary gain 
in automotive shipments in January was reversed in 
February (—12.8 per cent). This is important to remember 
when interpreting the strong gain in manufacturing 
shipments in January (which rose 3.9 per cent in the non- 
filtered version, largely due to rapid gains in the auto sec- 
tor). The reversal of automotive exports in February may 
be a harbinger of a flattening-out of auto activity in the se- 
cond quarter, as the big three North American producers 
have trimmed production schedules for the second quarter 
in anticipation of a slowdown of sales in the United States 
following the recent upturn of interest rates (GM 5/4). Lit- 
tle offset to this deceleration can be expected from other 
manufactured goods. Export demand for industrial and 
agricultural machinery continued to slow. The upturn of 
housing starts in the United States in the first quarter was 
evident in a small gain for lumber exports following three 
consecutive declines, but exports of woodpulp and 


newsprint dropped sharply in February (about 20 per cent 
in the monthly data) due to labour disputes in British 
Columbia. Export demand for metal ores and alloys con- 
tinued to decelerate, as weakness for iron, copper, and 
nickel offset the effect of a firming of prices for precious 
metals. 


The weakness of exports to Latin America (—2.1 per cent) 
was accentuated by the latest round of foreign exchange 
crises related to the debt-servicing problems of these na- 
tions (in particular, Argentina had accumulated arrears of 
$2.7 billion on its $43 billion foreign debt by the end of 
the first quarter of 1984 — FT 31/3). The renewed 
weakness of Latin American demand was most evident in 
slowing exports of cereal crops, fertilizer, and agricultural 
machinery. The financial difficulties of these nations has 
had fewer negative implications for Canada than the United 
States, however, as both the drop in Canadian exports to 
the Third World and their share of total exports is smaller 
for Canada than the United States. Exports to Latin 
America represent only about 2.8 per cent of total Cana- 
dian exports (compared to 25 per cent in the U.S.), and 
have declined about 25 per cent in the past two years, 
compared to a 40 per cent drop in exports for the U.S. 
(FIZ 873). 


The short-term trend of nominal merchandise imports rose 
by 1.71 per cent with the inclusion of data for February. 
This represents the fourth straight deceleration in the 
growth of import demand, reflecting the generally sluggish 
performance of domestic demand as well as a particularly 
sharp reversal in petroleum imports. The geographical 
distribution of import supply mirrored the slackening of the 
growth of non-petroleum imports and the sharp drop in 
petroleum demand. Demand for imports from the United 
States and Europe only recently has begun to decelerate, 
while the trend of imports from third world nations has 
slowed from +4.9 per cent to 0.0 per cent over the last 
four months. 


In terms of commodity groups, the major source of 
weakness in imports continued to be within crude 
materials. This reflects the sharp reversal in crude oil im- 
ports (—6.3 per cent, compared to +23.4 per cent four 
months ago) as well as weak demand for metal ores and 
coal. The growth of imports of fabricated materials and 
end products also slowed down during the month. The 
deceleration for end products (to 2.2 per cent from 2.8 
per cent), was particularly marked for motor vehicles, while 
demand for most categories of investment and household 
goods was little changed. The tapering-off of the rapid 
growth for motor vehicle products (+4.9 per cent) follows 
rapid gains in the autumn when Japanese imports soared in 
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response to the renewal of import quotas and domestic 
manufacturers were importing parts to retool assembly 
lines for the new model year. Industrial machinery was the 
only component related to investment demand that showed 
signs of accelerating in the month, largely due to a firming 
of drilling equipment imports. Exploration and development 
activity for oil and gas declined sharply in the fourth 
quarter (explaining the largest part of the 1.7 per cent drop 
in real outlays for plant and equipment in the quarter), 
when the Alberta government’s subsidy program for drilling 
expired. Drilling activity appears to be firming early in 
1984 after this one-quarter drop, and the Public and 
Private Investment Survey preliminary forecast augurs fur- 
ther gains in 1984. Imports of food products were the on- 
ly major component of imports to accelerate in the month 
(to +1.9 per cent), largely due to higher prices for fruit 
and vegetables and meat early in 1984. This reflects in- 
creased prices for food crops damaged by poor weather in 
the southeastern United States, which has put most of the 
recent upward pressure on manufacturers and consumer 
prices early in 1984. 


Financial Markets 


The upward movement in interest rates gained momentum 
as March progressed. The Bank Rate ended the month at 
10.76 per cent, up 72 basis points from February’s close, 
the largest increase since January 1982. The prime rate 
also edged up to 11.5 per cent by the end of the month, 
after holding at 11 per cent since April 1983. This gain 
could prove worrisome for corporations whose debt in- 
terest payments remain heavy as they attempt to restruc- 
ture their balance sheets. Higher rates on personal term 
deposits have translated into a $1 billion increase in per- 
sonal fixed-term savings deposits; this may be partly due 
to premature redemptions of Canada Savings Bonds, 
whose yields are currently less attractive. Yields on cor- 
porate and government bonds also rose more Sharply in 
March than in February, gaining about 60 basis points; this 
reflects expectations of higher short-term rates. 


The decline in marketable federal government bond prices, 
which was steeper for longer maturities, is an indication of 
expectations that short-term rates are on the rise. The 
high volume of redemptions of Canada Savings Bonds 
($420 million) in March led to huge issues of Treasury bills 
($1,400 million) and federal marketable bonds ($637 
million). Provincial governments raised $651 million in net 
new funds, and municipal governments issued an unusually 
high $304 million in bonds. 
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Corporate demand for short-term credit remained strong in 
March. Business loans by chartered banks grew by $327 
million, and total short-term business credit was up by 
$1,051 million. Bond issues slowed substantially during 
the month, as retirements exceeded new issues (—$202 
million in net issues, compared with $321 million in net 
new issues in February and over $300 million on average 
in the past twelve months). This slump in the bond market 
seems to reflect corporate preferences for the lower cost 
of short-term financing, although it could result in a glut on 
this market if rates remain high (GM 10/3). 


Consumer credit, aS measured by total personal loans by 
chartered banks, rose by more than $200 million in March, 
putting an end to the transitory decline observed in 
February. It appears that part of the funds from Canada 
Savings Bond redemptions ($420 million in March) are go- 
ing into consumer spending (GM 7/4). The average 
volume of mortgage loans climbed by $512 million even 
though the chartered bank five-year mortgage rate moved 
up 75 basis points during the month. 


Stock market activity slowed appreciably again in March. 
The Toronto Stock Exchange Index closed the month at 
2370, down from 2420 at the end of February. Concern 
about higher interest rates apparently discouraged in- 
vestors. The decrease in equity financing is causing con- 
cern for corporations that are still heavily overleveraged 
and which are still trying to restore their financial position 
to normal levels (GM 10/3). 


The money supply, aS measured by M1, was up slightly in 
March ($91 million), and Bank of Canada Treasury bill 
holdings rose by $318 million between the end of 
February and the end of March. There is growing 
pressure on monetary authorities to reduce interest rates 
and let the value of the Canadian dollar fall (GM 21/3). 


On the money market, the upward pressure on interest 
rates that has been evident in the United States since the 
beginning of 1983 did not spill over into Canada until 
March. Even then, the increase was not as pronounced in 
Canada, which resulted in an interest differential that en- 
couraged investment in the United States in March. This 
led to a substantial depreciation in the Canadian dollar, 
which fell to 78.08 cents (U.S.) in late March, its lowest 
level since July 1982, after hovering around 80 cents 
(U.S.) in January and February. Monetary authorities not 
only had to draw some $500 million (U.S.) from foreign 
currency reserves, but also borrowed $400 million (U.S.) 
from the chartered banks. However, part of the drawdown 
of reserves ($132 million U.S.) was used to retire a matur- 
ing bond denominated in Japanese yen. 


In February, the latest month for which data on interna- 
tional capital movements are available, capital flows into 
the Canadian money market amounted to about $225 
million, compared with less than $50 million in January. 
This increase was due to large investments in Government 
of Canada Treasury bills. On the bond market, Canadian 
borrowers boosted their net new issues abroad from ap- 
proximately $330 million in January to almost $800 million 
in February. Gross new issues totalled slightly under 
$750 million and about $1,125 million in January and 
February respectively. Over 80 per cent of February’s 
gross figure was raised on foreign markets other than the 
United States. 


American investors continued to dispose of outstanding 
Canadian bonds, while investors from other countries have 
been accumulating them since the beginning of 1983. 
Since investment by the latter exceeded American selling, 
there was a net capital inflow of $77 million in February, 
.$53 million less than in January. Similarly, American in- 
vestors sold Canadian shares, accounting for most of the 
net outflow of $135 million from the stock market, com- 
pared with $57 million in January. This behaviour con- 
trasts with that of Canadian investors, who have continued 
to accumulate outstanding foreign securities at a fairly 
steady rate since the second half of 1982. This resulted 
in a capital outflow of $89 million in February, compared 
with $132 million in January. A large portion of these 
funds were invested in American stocks, even though the 
market is weakening there as it is in Canada. Official 
foreign currency reserves shrank by some $100 million in 
February, following a slight increase the previous month. 


International Economies 


The economies of the European OECD countries appear to 
be gaining strength, as a result of improved prospects for 
growth in the United Kingdom and especially West Ger- 
many. Stronger and more broadly based activity in these 
economies could have a beneficial impact on other Euro- 
pean countries since there are strong economic and trade 
ties among them. However, the three major European na- 
tions have experienced different economic trends of late. 
In France, the coincident indicators for February pointed to 
continued slow growth, and labour market conditions 
worsened again. In the United Kingdom, the recent perfor- 
mance of leading and coincident indicators suggests that 
the recovery will persist at least until the end of the year 
and that the upturn in activity continues to spread through 
the various sectors of the economy. The government 
brought down its 1984—85 budget, with policies designed 
to encourage employment and the recovery of business. 


West Germany’s economic situation improved noticeably as 
real GNP rose 1.3 per cent in the fourth quarter, compared 
with 0.1 per cent in the previous quarter. This increase in 
activity reflects a shift towards a period of cyclical growth 
fueled by both business investment and external demand. 
The growth of household spending remains very weak. 
However, this improvement in the economy has yet to spill 
over into the labour market. Japan’s economy posted 
slower growth in the fourth quarter than in preceding 
quarters. The short-term outlook is nevertheless very 
bright because of continuing strong export demand, 
reflected in higher industrial production in January and 
February. 


In France, the coincident indicators for January continued 
to point to slow economic growth. Industrial production 
edged up 0.8 per cent in January, after a decrease of the 
same magnitude in December. Prices rose by 0.6 

per cent in February, due more to higher prices for 
government-controlled products than prices for food and 
manufactured goods. Prices climbed 1.4 per cent in the 
first two months of the year, Suggesting that the govern- 
ment’s target of 5.0 per cent inflation in 1984 may not be 
achieved. Labour market conditions deteriorated sharply 
again in February, following a pattern established in 
November. The number of unfilled job applications jumped 
2.7 per cent to almost 2.2 million in February. This surge 
in unemployment is attributable in part to the country’s new 
industrial policy of eliminating the deficits of public enter- 
prises. One of the proposed methods of meeting this ob- 
jective is to lay off large numbers of employees. 


Finance Minister Laurent Fabius introduced a new in- 
dustrial policy in the spring of 1983. The industrial 
restructuring plan was approved by the government last 
March. Its primary objectives are to modernize the in- 
dustrial sector of the economy, develop new technologies 
and encourage the creation and expansion of businesses. 
It consists of three parts, social policies, industrial policies 
and economic initiative development policies. 


The social policies are designed essentially to streamline 
negotiations between employers and employees concern- 
ing the revision of agreements on working hour reductions 
and new pre-retirement benefits, and to establish an 
education leave plan to enable employees (in the iron and 
steel and shipbuilding industries, for example) to receive 
training for new jobs over a two-year period. The industrial 
policies in the plan affect the energy, iron and steel and 
shipbuilding sectors. Government aid to the coal industry 
will be frozen in 1984. The government and the industrial 
sector will sign an agreement to maintain some activity in 
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the shipyards. The restructuring plan is also aimed at im- 
proving the poor financial position of the iron and steel in- 
dustries. These firms will have to take steps to improve 
their competitive position in relation to other producers and 
begin making profits again by 1987. To assist them, the 
government will not only proceed with its major steel pro- 
jects but will also attempt to obtain a more equitable 
distribution of steel production among EEC members. The 
economic initiative development plan presented by the 
Minister of the Economy, Finance and the Budget contains 
three different provisions: creation and rehabilitation of 
small industrial and crafts businesses by means of a new 
business savings plan; stimulation of research and informa- 
tion spending through tax measures; and incentives to en- 
courage employees to contribute more to business invest- 
ment efforts (LeM 31/4). 


In the United Kingdom, the recent performance of the 
leading and coincident economic indicators suggests that 
the recovery is still soreading through the various sectors 
of the economy. The recovery, which began in the se- 
cond half of 1981, is expected to last at least until the 
end of the year. The inflation rate in February (0.4 

per cent) was similar to the average recorded in the 
previous eight months, evidence of the lack of inflationary 
pressure that might alter the current moderate trend in 
consumer prices. In the labour market, the unemployment 
rate was unchanged at 12.6 per cent in February. 


According to the Central Statistical Office, the long- and 
short-term leading indicators continued to augur further 
recovery in the next few quarters. The long-term indicator 
registered its largest monthly increase (+1.4 per cent) 
since September 1982. Much of this gain was due to 
higher stock prices, while the other components made 
greater contributions to growth than in preceding months. 
The short-term indicator was virtually unchanged in the 
month. Taken together, the leading indicators suggest that 
the economy will remain in a period of cyclical growth at 
least until the end of 1984. 


The Confederation of British Industry released its most 
recent growth forecasts for the economy as a whole and 
the individual sectors. Its analysts are calling for an overall 
growth rate of 3.0 per cent in 1984, with manufacturing 
output rising by 3.5 per cent over the same period, its 
largest gain since 1979. They also expect consumer 
spending to continue forging ahead at an annual rate of 
3.0 per cent in real terms between now and the end of the 
year, and then dipping to between 2.0 and 2.5 per cent 
growth in 1985. Among the other components of real 
GDP, exports and machinery and equipment outlays should 
also be a substantial source of growth in 1984, as they 
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are expected to climb by 3.0 and 4.0 per cent respective- 
ly (LPS 12/4). 


Industrial production rose 0.7 per cent in January, after a 


1.1 per cent gain the previous month. The buoyancy of in- 


dustrial activity in the past two months, compared with the 
slow growth throughout 1983, suggests that the industrial 
sector is beginning to benefit from the strength of 
domestic demand. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Nigel Lawson, brought 
down his budget for the coming fiscal year; its primary ob- 
jectives are to stimulate and bolster the economic 
recovery. Mr. Lawson forecast average growth of 2.25 
per cent over the next five years. The major policies in- 
cluded in the 1984—85 budget are the elimination of the 
investment income tax and the surtax on employers’ social 
security contributions, a 12.5 per cent increase in the 
minimum taxable income for individuals, and the removal of 
the tax on land purchases for low-priced housing. On the 
other hand, indirect taxes were raised on alcohol, cigaret- 
tes, gasoline and automobile registration. The budget was 
well received in business circles, and analysts believe that 
these policies will lead to a substantial decline in interest 
rates. This in turn could have a stimulative effect on the 
principal macroeconomic variables (Ecst 17/3). 


In West Germany, the recent performance of the coinci- 
dent indicators suggest that the recovery should continue 
at a slightly faster pace. Real GNP and industrial produc- 
tion grew at an appreciably higher rate in the fourth quarter 
than in the preceding quarter. The IFO Institute’s latest 
survey also shows that business people are satisfied with 
their recent output performance and are becoming increas- 
ingly optimistic about production over the next few 
months. So far, however, the improvement in the 
economic situation since the beginning of 1983 has failed 
to generate better labour market conditions as the 
unemployment rate in January stood at the same level as a 
year earlier. The monthly inflation rate dropped to 0.3 

per cent in February as price increases have been very 
moderate over the past twelve months. 


The West German economy posted a substantial gain after 
three quarters of slow growth since the cyclical recovery 
began in the first quarter of 1983. Real GNP climbed 1.3 
per cent in the fourth quarter as a result of the onset of a 
period of growth fueled by the export sector as well as 
domestic demand. Earnings from exports of goods and 
services jumped 6.1 per cent in the fourth quarter after 
declining 1.8 per cent in the preceding three quarters. 
The cyclical upswing in business investment also maintain- 
ed its momentum, as gross fixed capital formation rose 2.8 


per cent. In fact, this component has risen almost 10.0 
per cent since the first quarter of 1983. Finally, consumer 
spending was virtually unchanged in the fourth quarter 
(+0.1 per cent), reflecting the stagnation of real 
disposable incomes since the beginning of the recovery. 
Public expenditures were also up only marginally (+0.1 

per cent) because of government restraint policies. 


Industrial production maintained its upward trend in the 
fourth quarter, led by a surge in exports. However, the 
monthly rate of increase slowed to 0.2 per cent in 
January. According to the IFO Institute’s most recent 
survey, however, the prospects for higher industrial pro- 
duction are excellent (FT 19/3). The government put for- 
ward a new development plan to help industries fight 
Japanese and American competition on domestic and 
foreign markets. The Technology Ministry’s plan called for 
the investment of about DM2.95 billion between 1984 and 
1988, chiefly in the microelectronics, communications and 
_computer industries (FT 19/4). 


Japan’s economy posted slower growth in the fourth 
quarter than in the previous two quarters. Real GNP rose 
by 0.8 per cent in the fourth quarter, after averaging 1.3 
per cent growth in the second and third quarters of 1983. 
Industrial production also slackened, slowing from 3.3 

per cent growth in the third quarter to 2.5 per cent in the 
fourth. This deceleration appears to be due more to a 
sharper decline among domestic-oriented industries than 
among export-oriented industries. However, industrial pro- 
duction showed signs of renewed vigour in February, as 
the index registered a 1.6 per cent gain, compared with an 
average increase of approximately O.6 per cent in the 
previous two months, probably due to higher export 
demand. 


The export sector, one of the major sources of growth 
since the beginning of 1983, remained buoyant in January 
and February (+4.1 per cent), primarily as a result of the 
strength of the economic recovery in the United States, 
Japan's largest trading partner. The value of merchandise 
imports also resumed climbing in January and February 
(+4.2 per cent), after dropping 5.0 per cent in 1983 
relative to 1982. 


The improvement in Japan’s economic picture since the 
recovery began also has had a beneficial impact on the 
labour market. The unemployment situation improved 
markedly, as the number of unemployed fell from 1.6 
million in January 1983 to 1.43 million in December 

1983. This trend is expected to persist since the leading 
indicators are pointing to increased economic activity in the 
next few months. The unemployment rate, on the other 


hand, remained stable at 2.7 per cent in February, down 
slightly from its record high of 2.8 per cent in August 
1983. In view of the upturn in employment, this stability in 
the unemployment rate reflects an acceleration in the 
growth of the labour force. 


United States Economy 


There were indications that the rapid rate of expansion of 
the United States economy in the first quarter would soon 
slow markedly. Most of this emerging weakness Is evident 
in household demand. Nominal retail sales jumped 3.9 

per cent in January, but thereafter stabilized in February 
and dropped 2.2 per cent in March. Auto sales have 
dominated these monthly fluctuations, although the drop in 
auto sales in March at a time of rising interest rates incited 
auto firms to cut production plans and forecast sales for 
the second quarter. Housing starts, which had surged to a 
2.23 million annual rate in February, plummetted by a 
record 26.6 per cent in March to 1.64 million. The accen- 
tuated monthly variations in housing and auto activity 
reflect unusual seasonal patterris this past winter in the 
United States, although some of the drop in March has 
been attributed by analysts to the upward pressure on in- 
terest rates that began in mid-February and the sharp drop 
in wealth resulting from the drop in stock market equity. It 
is interesting to note that the increase in mortgage rates 
should bite into household discretionary income more 
quickly than in past cycles, as 55 per cent of new mort- 
gage loans in 1983 were assumed with a variable rate 
calculation. 


In this respect, there are encouraging signs that the recent 
upturn of interest rates will not be long-sustained. Most 
analysts agree that the increase in rates was the product 
of a surge of business credit demand, rather than the 
result of an aggressive tightening of monetary policy by the 
Federal Reserve Board. In particular, business borrowing 
was raised nearly $20 billion in February and March by 
huge corporate takeovers in the energy sector (notably 
Socal’s purchase of Gulf Oil, the takeover of Getty Oil by 
Texaco, and Mobil’s acquisition of Superior Oil). As a 
result, the prime lending rate rose from 11 per cent to 12 
per cent in March. Once the effect of these takeover- 
related loans is digested by financial markets, however, the 
emerging slowdown of economic growth may permit an 
easing of loan demand and hence interest rates which will 
not be resisted by the Federal Reserve Board. 


The slackening final demand after January has been 
reflected in a moderation of industrial output and employ- 
ment in March. Following monthly gains of over 1 per cent 
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in January and February, industrial production rose 0.4 
per cent in March. This reflected a retrenchment in auto 


assemblies, which had risen sharply at the turn of the year, 


and ongoing declines in the primary sector. At the same 
time, the rapid gains in investment-related goods of over 
20 per cent in the second half of 1983 have slackened to 
only a 10 per cent rate in the first three months of 1984. 
Employment in the household survey has followed a similar 
course, as the O.7 per cent jump in February eased to 0.2 
per cent in March. As a result, the unemployment rate 
stabilized at 7.8 per cent in March, following steady reduc- 
tions in the prior year. 
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The slack in labour market conditions remains sufficient to 
limit wage increases, which is encouraging in light of the 
recent food-related upturn in prices. Non-agricultural 
average hourly earnings rose only 3.4 per cent at annual 
rates in the first quarter, and unit labour costs rose ata 
similar rate. Consumer prices increased at a 4.7 per cent 
annual rate in the three months ending in February, as 
food costs jumped 8.4 per cent due to crop damage for 
seasonal fruit and vegetables. Unlike Canada, the 
weakness of crude oil prices served to dampen the recent 
gains in the CPI, as energy prices fell 1.9 per cent. 


News Developments 


Domestic 


Since March is traditionally the end of the fiscal year in the 
public sector, a number of provincial governments 
presented either an annual budget or expenditure 
estimates together with last year’s results. In general, their 
policies have the same goals; to reduce the provincial 
deficit and stimulate the private sector, especially the high 
technology industry. In British Columbia, the government 
introduced legislation to end the lockout which was affect- 
ing the forestry sector for a few weeks. The federal 
government also announced that it would discharge 
Canadair from its $1.35 billion debt. Meanwhile, the 
Quebec government finalized a number of important con- 
tracts. Finally, the results of a study made in the United 
States reveal a fundamental change in the North American 
consumer’s attitude over the last few years. 


First, the Newfoundland government brought down its 
budget for the coming fiscal year, and its primary objective 
- was to lower the provincial deficit. In order to reduce 
operating expenses, public servants, who already have had 
their wages frozen, will be affected during the next year by 
about 550 layoffs, mostly among junior employees. While 
taxes on alcoholic beverages were raised, the 12 per cent 
levy on manufacturing equipment was removed in an at- 
tempt to encourage companies to modernize obsolete 
plants, notably in the pulp and paper industry. The small 
businesses of the province benefited from a reduction in 
the tax rate from 12 to 10 per cent. Growing confidence 
among individuals as the provincial economy improves will 
motivate people to resume looking for work, keeping 
unemployment at about 18.8 per cent, the highest rate in 
Canada. According to Finance Minister Collins, the current 
account deficit should drop by about 50 per cent to $32.2 
million. The gross national product of the prov- 

ince is expected to grow by about 2 per cent in 1984 
(GM 21/3, MG 21/3). 


Saskatchewan’s Finance Minister, Mr. Andrew, also in- 
troduced a new budget on March 21, which contains a 
number of new measures to stimulate the private sector, 
the key one being a tax credit program. This innovative 
plan, which the Saskatchewan government hopes will 
generate new businesses, provides a credit to anyone who 
invests in small firms engaged in manufacturing, process- 
ing, research and development and so on. In addition, the 
5S per cent sales tax on electricity was lifted for 
homeowners, farmers and public recreation facilities. While 
small businesses benefited from a lower tax rate (10 

per cent), income tax for large corporations was raised to 
16 per cent from last year’s 14 per cent. The cigarette 
tax was boosted by 15 cents, and the tax on diesel fuel 


for aircraft and locomotives was increased by one and 
eight cents a litre respectively. Like their counterparts in 
some other provinces, a number of Saskatchewan public 
servants will have their salaries frozen for the current year, 
although in this case only 2,300 managers and non- 
unionized workers in the executive category were af- 
fected. To ease unemployment, the provincial government 
is planning to inject some $12 million into the manufactur- 
ing and processing industries by giving businesses $7,500 
for each additional permanent job they create. In addition, 
$3.2 million was allocated to the youth employment pro- 
gram. The Finance Minister forecast a budget deficit of 
$267.2 million, with a 4.9 per cent increase in spending to 
$3.27 billion (GM 22/3). 


The same day, the President of the Quebec Treasury 
Board, Mr. Clair, tabled budget estimates for 1983 — 84 
and 1984-85 in the National Assembly. Estimated total 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1984 
were $24.6 billion, an amount that includes about $400 
million in expenditures that would normally have been incur- 
red during the next fiscal year. For 1984-85, the 
estimates totalled approximately $26 billion, up 7.7 

per cent from the previous year. Gross domestic product, 
on the other hand, is expected to grow by 9.8 per cent in 
value, which is somewhat higher than the planned increase 
in spending. The government also indicated that about 
$511 million would be allocated to the implementation of 
the recovery program launched last November, and that 
over $200 million of this amount was found by making cuts 
elsewhere in the government (LaP 21/3, LeD 21/3). 


The government of Alberta also introduced a new budget 
in March. Like other governments that presented their 
budgets, the Alberta government apparently intends to cut 
spending in the 1984-856 fiscal year, the first reduction in 
43 years. The measures announced on March 27 raised 
personal income taxes 12.5 per cent as of January 1. In 
addition, approximately 1,100 public servants will be laid 
off during the year, and those who remain will not receive 
a wage increase. However, $3 billion was allocated to 
capital projects, specifically the construction of two new 
hospitals in Calgary and a number of small health clinics in 
rural areas. The budget deficit will be $566 million in the 
current fiscal year, and approximately $258 million next 
year. For the third consecutive year, the provincial govern- 
ment was forced to make a withdrawal from its rainy day 
account, the Heritage Fund, to avoid imposing new taxes 
or cutting education and health services. It is noteworthy 
that $4 billion from the fund has been used in recent years 
to reduce the provincial debt and make interest payments 
(GM 28/3, MG 28/3). 
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Labour disputes continued to dominate developments in 
British Columbia in March. Following an autumn of strikes 
in the public sector and the forestry industry, there were 
work stoppages in March in the pulp and paper, con- 
struction, and newspaper industries. The lockout of 
12,500 pulp and paper workers that began on February 2 
continued into March. The companies refused to budge 
from the contract terms accepted by forestry workers last 
fall (calling for a 3-year contract with no wage increase in 
the first year, and 4.0 per cent and 4.5 per cent in the se- 
cond and third years). The unions insisted on a cost-of- 
living clause, arguing that the firmer demand conditions for 
pulp and paper companies justified a more lucrative settle- 
ment than received by lumber workers. The effect of the 
lockout on other industries helped to raise the unemploy- 
ment rate in B.C., as there was secondary picketing of 
some lumber operations and layoffs in transportation due to 
lower freight traffic. Citing these secondary effects on the 
B.C. economy, Premier Bennett introduced legislation at 
the end of March to end the lockout, and allow the govern- 
ment to impose a settlement if new work stoppages 

began. Despite the threat of a government-imposed settle- 
ment for the first time in B.C. history, the pulp and paper 
workers voted to go on strike to back their demands (FP 
17/3, GM, LeD 30, 31/3, 4/4). The reduced supply of 
B.C. pulp and paper served to push up prices on interna- 
tional markets. British Columbia accounts for about 17 

per cent of the newsprint and 60 per cent of the pulp pro- 
duced in Canada, almost exclusively for export. The short- 
fall of supply precipitated by the strike incited producers in 
Eastern Canada and the United States to raise newsprint 
prices by $50 to $540 (U.S.) per ton, effective April 1 

(FP 31/3, GM 21/3). Premier Bennett also announced a 
freeze on all new construction contracts for Expo 86 (a 
world transportation and communication fair), and threaten- 
ed their cancellation, as a result of labour disputes involv- 
ing the use of non-union labour on construction sites (GM, 
LeD 30/3; FP 24/3). Meanwhile, Vancouver’s two daily 
newspapers were shut down by a strike of 400 employees 
against Pacific Press Ltd. (GM 30/3). 


There were a number of interesting events in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry in March. First, Canadair, which 
was assigned to the Canada Development Investment Cor- 
poration (CDIC) last June, was relieved of its $1.35 billion 
debt. The federal government announced on March 13 
that it would pay off the money owed by the company. To 
this end, the CDIC will establish a new subsidiary that will 
assume the assets of the company but not its debt. 
Although Canadair has improved its financial position, 
reducing its losses to $334.2 million at the end of fiscal 
1983 from over $1 billion the previous year, the federal 
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government injected an additional $310 million into the 
company. These measures, recommended by the Minister 
responsible for the CDIC, Senator Austin, are aimed both 
at making Canadair profitable and at reassuring possible 
buyers of the highly specialized Challenger aircraft, who 
might be frightened off by the financial problems ex- 
perienced by the company. A number of Challengers have 
already been delivered (about 100 aircraft), and Canadair 
is negotiating further sales, notably with Germany. The 
federal government, in conjunction with the CDIC, is also 
examining the financial position of De Havilland, another air- 
craft manufacturer transferred to the CDIC last year, and 
an injection of some $240 million may be required to cover 
its losses (LeD 14, 20/3, GM 6, 14, 19/8). 


A number of preliminary agreements were concluded in 
Quebec in recent weeks. The final contract for the con- 
struction of an aluminum smelter at Becancour, near Trois- 
Rivieéres, was signed on March 15 by the three parties, 
Pechiney Ugine Kuhlman of France, the Japanese- 
American company Alumax and the Société générale de 
financement du Québec. The project, which will cost 
about $1.5 billion, is scheduled to begin in mid—1986. 
Some 200 engineers from the Montreal firm Lavalin and 
about 20 experts from Pechiney are currently preparing 
the construction plans. A number of other Canadian com- 
panies have already signed contracts with the consortium 
to supply services and materials, notably Combustion 
Engineering Superheater of Ottawa and Dominion Bridge of 
Toronto. However, some special machinery will have to be 
imported from France because it is not available in Canada 
(GM 16/3). The National Energy Board recently gave per- 
mission for Hydro-Québec to export up to 24 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity per year to northwestern Ver- 
mont between September 1, 1984 and August 31, 1995. 
The latter volume will be decreasing to 110 million bet- 
ween September 1, 1996 and August 31, 2002. Hydro- 
Québec had originally asked for approval to export about 
24 billion kilowatt-hours per year for the entire period, 
September 1, 1984 through August 31, 2002. This sale 
will generate about $500 million (U.S.) in revenue by the 
end of the agreement. Hydro-Québec said it was satisfied 
with the Board’s decision despite the change in the original 
terms of the contract. It will now have to build a 120 kv 
line between the Bedford, Quebec station and the U.S. 
border, a distance of 15 kilometres (LeD 9/3, GM 10/3). 
As a result of action taken by the Quebec government, the 
construction of a helicopter manufacturing plant in the 
Mirabel industrial park will begin about May 1, as called for 
in the preliminary agreement signed with Bell Helicopter 
Textron last September. The project, which will cost a 
revised $514 million, will generate approximately 3,000 


jobs. Critics say that it may yet be delayed, however, 
since a group of farmers has filed for an injunction from the 
Federal Court (GM 29/3). 


Heavier competition and an appreciable increase in direct 
operating costs have forced Bell Canada to change its 
rate scheme. Companies that use primarily long distance 
service will see their telephone bills drop by as much as 
50 per cent, while most subscribers will pay substantially 
more. The Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission (CRTC) approved a 60-cent directory 
assistance charge (except for numbers not in the 
telephone book) and a $9 penalty for cheques returned 
because of insufficient funds. Furthermore, the basic 
telephone rate will now be divided into a charge for the 
telephone line and the rental of a telephone set, thereby 
eliminating the distinction between the basic instrument and 
additional sets (GM 9/3, LeD 17, 31/3). 


-The gasoline price war broke out again in Ontario, after 
subsiding in recent months. The price fell to 36.9 cents 
per litre in the Toronto region and between 34 and 36 
cents in Kitchener, London and Windsor. The current war 
is due to the depressed gasoline market, as demand has 
tumbled between 20 and 25 per cent in the last two years 
because of the recession and more fuel-efficient cars. 
Moreover major Canadian oil companies appear to have 
trouble controlling the activities of their retailers, who are 
desperately trying to attract new customers to their pumps 
in order to avoid bankruptcy. A number of managers from 
such industry giants as Shell Canada and Imperial Oil have 
commented that a price war only tends to reduce profits, 
with none of the companies coming out a winner (GM 
27/3). 


There is widespread agreement about the fundamental 
change in the North American consumer’s attitude over 
the last two decades. According to the results of a study 
made by the U.S. National Institute of Mental Health, to- 
day’s consumer, the informed consumer, no longer buys 
products because his neighbour has them or because they 
are heavily advertised. He purchases what he needs after 
obtaining the proper information. The vice-president of 
D’Arcy MacManus Masuis of New York, Mr. Arbeit, stated 
that the consumer's new attitude meant that the large chain 
stores would lose customers to specialized boutiques, 
since the latter are usually more willing to advise the buyer 
rather than simply represent the producer. This change in 


consumer attitudes was also discussed at a market study 
conference held by the Conference Board of Canada in 
Toronto in March. Some noteworthy forecasts came out of 
this conference, attended by about 400 business people. 
The chief economist and vice-president of the Conference 
Board, Mr. Maxwell, said that the consumer of the 1980's 
would not put an end to the recession because the recent 
surge of durable goods purchases would be short-lived and 
the heavy use of savings should now begin slowing down. 
He reaffirmed his predictions that unemployment would re- 
main high, wage restraints would be maintained with no in- 
come tax relief and there would be upward pressure on in- 
terest rates (GM 28, 30/3). On the other hand, North 
American consumers appear to be attracted by 
technological innovations such as the personal computer 
and the video cassette recorder. Companies connected 
with this industry experienced renewed activity in 1983, 
after suffering a severe recession in 1982. This market is 
extremely competitive, with widely diversified products and 
heavy advertising. Although the prospects for the com- 
puter industry are promising, competition tends to be 
directed toward improving and increasing the number of 
programs for existing equipment. Japanese firms are con- 
centrating on standardizing their products so that more pro- 
grams can be used on the various types of existing com- 
puters (BW 27/2). It is interesting to note that a large 
Japanese labour union, the Federation of Electrical Equip- 
ment Workers, was pressured by its members to ask for 
job, retraining and safety guarantees in connection with 
new automation plans of the industry. This is the first de- 
mand of its kind since the robot revolution in Japan (LeD 
20/3): 


News Chronology 


Mar. 13 The federal government announced that it 
would pay off the accumulated debt of Canadair. * 


Mar. 20 The Newfoundland’s budget is introduced 
today. * 
Mar. 21. =‘ The Finance Minister of Saskatchewan brought 


down its budget for 1984-1985, and the President of the 
Quebec Treasury Board tabled budget estimates for 
1983-84 and 1984-85 in the National Assembly. * 

Mar. 27 ‘The provincial administration of Alberta introduc- 
ed its new budget for fiscal year 1984—85.* 


*For more details, see News Developments, Domestic. 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of-payments 
basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy pro- 
cesses diffusion indexes are useful 
in determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


Final demand 


Final domestic 


this procedure uses the data for the demand 


current period in estimating the 

seasonal factor for that period. In 

contrast the projected factor proce- 

dure calculates the seasonal factor 

for the current period by extrapolat- 

ing past data. The end point proce- 

dure therefore allows changing sea- 

sonal patterns to be recognized 

sooner than the projected factor 

procedure. 

Inventories 
By stage of 


data which reflect a number of : 
processing 


adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on a customs basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 


lance of payments basis from GNP 

data. Labour market 
Additional worker 

in general the term filtering refers to effect 

removing, or filtering out, move- 

ments of the data that repeat them- 


selves with roughly the same fre- 


quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
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Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours Survey 


Employment/Population 
Ratio 


Labour force 


Labour Force Survey 


XXX 


were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by a related member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 


a monthly mail survey of most non- 
agricultural employers collecting 
payroll information on the last week 
or pay period in the reference 
month, including figures on average 
hours, earnings, and employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) and were available for 
work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less 
from the reference week, and were 
available for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 

deposits with the Bank of Canada. 

Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities: Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant ‘basket’ of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 
Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Chart — 1 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-Oct. 83 
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Demand Indicators 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments 


(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2 — 1983 Q4 
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Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-Jan. 84 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Jan. 84 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Jan. 84 
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11-12 Canadian Leading Indicators, Filtered Data 
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APR 24, 1984 TABLE 1 8:45 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS eee INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
NON 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 


EEE 


1979 2.0 3 e/a tf 13.4 12.1 1774 - 136 3.0 6.9 3.2 
1980 1.0 ao cone 11.0 4.3 ~2307 = ae 3 =2.0 1.0 
1981 eo BI) Sa! 8:2 var 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 ~2 at 25 a23%) 7 me =44,9 -3948 -24 e166 = 1152 “4.4 
1983 3a) 3 27.6 = 1576 -8.8 3265 By te b 6.4 8.7 3.0 
1982 I 130 =2 20 -5.4 e1i5 =Gn2 § 1632 60 eae eTah e2.2 
II .0 a3 =3.36 Say Ding - 1368 -104 5.0 1 144 
III 7) Pate =526 -8.1 =9.7 160 220 1.4 =I42 =18 
IV ri .8 Lig? tz =Fo - 1000 =a2 Oye coat =~, 
1983 I 8 = ere 10.9 -Ba7 =256 3004 -256 3.8 Sa? tet 
II 4 ae 24.5 -4,3 4 -340 100 6.9 4.9 1,8 
III las 1.0 -4.6 A2e8 i9 3104 -124 let 6.2 2.0 
IV .8 8 i cS) -3.4 se =H) 44 Fe 4.1 “o 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
cay DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


APR 24, 1984 TABLE 2 8:45 AM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 
DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES - EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 


a 


1979 4.0 4.4 4.5 Sian 6.3 ISR) 4.8 10.6 4.8 oi 
1980 to Nol =i 25 =m FT SoS aL 3.5 tea 1.0 
1981 2.9 207 2.0 3.4 x peas 1.6 oad, iE 5 heey 
1982 -4.7 -4.8 see, oi Vests) One =a -8.4 =12.5 Seige 20 
1983 2.6 Qik 4.3 1.7 5.9 7.4 ee: 6.0 Pah re) 
1982 I =rieG sae cat = Sig aa eaae “Sid +4. 1 Si bconh e2w0 7 
II Shey, hg te ee aio i he -2.A4 =205 =8.8 ay ey a 
III -1.4 Se 2a 10 =2.5 Ya see) oO alee ae 
IV =.3 SA eae -.4 Si -8.5 says ao ah hes 9 
1983 I “hens 1.8 4.2 4 hy St ao hss 2% mh, 
II Zao ae. 2.8 a) Sel ate 1.6 6.8 PANES 1.0 
III ? Ea 2.0 S510 US 4.3 Be 7 2.0 8.8 2.4 Bit 
IV raf .8 1<3 4 Swe bad “9 4.1 8 a2 
1983 JAN 2nd Zul 4.6 se aie Vie 2.9 et EP! Pay f seh 
FEB =Tt 0 ae = kee | =O =f me yh 1.3 gig stl ta -1.4 
MAR AS 1.0 5 1.3 Ys 8 mee Zane a CIS 
APR 6 a6 ao es 19:1 130 1.3 1.0 6 +: 
MAY eS) 120 1.6 6 1.1 2a3 =56 2.8 it sit 
JUN Vad. My | 2.8 151 2.4 1.8 1.2 6.4 26 = 4 
JUL wi a = <s aS) 14.0 1.4 = 1,0 wie —— 4 
AUG a=) 4 3 .4 148 34 tail 2.6 4 3 
SEP 4 5 2 55 1.9 2 8 8.3 5 wy 
OcT at il Sad. 23 4 1.8 =1450 1,2 ie 0 
NOV .2 ae 3 3. <9 1.8 41 =a. ua =e 
DEC 54 i} at .0 1.0 ie 1.0 =T-9 i 8 
1984 JAN T23 ta2 1.8 1.0 2x1 3.8 oF *, 135 4 


SOURCE: GRO OMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 3 


DEMAND INDICATORS 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


APR 24, 1984 
NER 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE 
SALES SALES SALES 
1979 it 10.8 1320 
1980 8.7 O75 anc 
1981 12.6 Sek) 4.6 
1982 3.4 2alé = Liat 
1983 7.4 Tae Zama 
1982 II 2.0 ote loc, 
Dist 6 a -6.0 
IV Ted 2.3 4.3 
1983 I es] eine) 3.6 
II 2.0 Sid 159 
er J?! PF) 3.0 
Ny 200 20 15.6 
1984 1 
1983 MAR 2n8 4.9 14.7 
APR =a Sitio 7.4 
MAY 3.4 etl Sone 
JUN Ses) o510 32 
JUL a Soa SSrib 
AUG Shee = Nii Bin 
SEP mee rials 51 
OCT of 2.4 3.0 
NOV =f 20) had 12.8 
DEC 8 130 Nig) 
1984 JAN 28 gs 4.1 
FEB 24) Wald sate © 
MAR 


MANUFAC 
TURING 
SHIPMEN 


WwonmLhL 


oor 


Owmwmow 


8:45 AM 


MANUF AC- AVERAGE 
DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
= MANUFAC - INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 

TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
TS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 
16.6 1.86 38,6 197.4 Wal 16.3 

23 2.04 38.3 159.6 Choe! 8.3 

9.6 2.05 38.3 180.0 212 13.8 

-11.4 22 inks 129.4 pecunne ohne 

21.4 1.83 38.3 160.7 eA) Se2 

ut hy 4 2.24 Sis 135210 er Late ead 
ao -4,1 Zag Sias 103.7 oy: SOne 
g SoG 2a Siies 138.0 18.8 eae G 
Z 8.8 1.98 37.8 161.7 Tce o) 4.1 
9 We? 1.81 38.2 208.3 SG) Sane 
3 24.4 1.76 38.6 141.3 Si 2.8 
1 = |(0).8) 1.76 38.7 VENUE! (ti stds 

145.0 
4 -4.4 197, 38.0 170.0 6 8 
4 7.4 1.90 38.2 179.0 7.4 6.0 
5 10.0 Te79 38.2 260.0 -20.8 =a 
9 -3.4 175 38.3 186.0 1.8 lies 
0 4.9 in ghd) 38.4 144.0 6.8 ies} 
4 3.6 adel 38.7 138.0 = al tei 
5 44.2 eet 38.7 142.0 ana = 
8 -30.4 Ue 38.7 126.0 8.5 ayhie 
8 2 Tae5 38.7 13:10 et, 4 
2 53:20 Wowie 38.6 137.0 aid 0 
6 16.1 1.64 38.4 151.0 2 2.5 
6 sis a7.5) 153.0 Saat 2.5 
131.0 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
APR 24, 1984 TABLE 4 8:45 AM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
{1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
1979 Riek hi) 4.1 shay 63.4 Soa 7.4 1203 5.4 2602 
1980 ora Sia? ENO) 3.0 64.1 RIES) Ua 1eZ 5.4 2762 
1981 3.4 Waid 2.8 Zit) 64.8 noeo hot) ESA? 5.6 2895 
1982 Seige aE) Soba) at) 64.1 Sens els) 18.8 8.4 3921 
1983 Sat sie 8 Wok 64.4 56.7 VAIS) to 9.4 3434 
1982 II aks sea) -1.4 ae 64.1 57.4 10.5 17.8 8.0 854 
II! -1.6 26 Sali 6 64.2 56.4 2i2 20.8 9,3 947 
IV tt Rib Lf Sie) al 64.1 56.0 12.8 21.0 10.1 1181 
1983 I Ab) 1.6 4 all 64.0 56.0 UGE 20,7 33 Sit 
I] 1.0 3.4 1.4 at 64.5 56.6 1253 20.6 9.6 713 
III 6 1.8 ere 48 64.6 iol 6 1923 ge 781 
IV 5 .0 4 aul 64.3 Bile Vie, 18.8 8.8 1029 
1984 | ae 4 64.3 Baal tied 18.5 Sa 
1983 MAR mk 2.0 2 a 64.1 56.1 J2nS 20.9 3.9 251 
APR sel lee 6 4 64,3 56.4 12.4 AEM S56 243 
MAY 4 6 6 me 64.5 56.6 Wane! 20.8 9.6 228 
JUN 51 4 5 ac 64.6 56.8 12.1 Wee 93.6 242 
JUL So! 6 5 oe 64.8 Su | Ties 19.5 S.5 Zou) 
AUG Ae 8 1 Sal, 64.6 Biles 11.6 19ir3 S22 248 
SEP 7 ra 3 anil 64.5 Sie Tis ye, eS) 276 
OCT 30) ne ere aes 64.2 Si7ial Tiina 18.6 8.9 303 
NOV me sree 3 me 64.3 Sign Halles 1859 Bey 395 
DEC =o Sapeils 4 4 64.5 oes et 18.8 8.7 331 
1984 JAN sh) ies) -.4 =oo 64.2 57.0 Iidind 18.7 Bao 388 
FEB 5 6 64.5 Sule? 4 Ti3 18.5 oa 
MAR arts sie 64.3 57.0 11.4 18.2 3.3 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, 
PAYROLLS AND HOURS. 
(2) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(3) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


APR 24, 1984 TABLE 5 8:45 AM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAG 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS ub} INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


1979 Da 1341 thor 85.38 14.5 1c tig 8.7 108. 3 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 12:5 5.4 3.0 10.1 107.0 330.3 
1981 dacs 11.4 1237 83.42 10.2 Sa S36 11.9 107.1 258.6 
1982 10.8 Vise 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.6 8.9 10.0 105.6 29 te3 
1983 5.8 3.7 6.4 81.14 3%5 10.4 6.8 7.0 107.5 299.6 
1982 II <i 4.1 2.8 80.37 Tres 1,9 2.3 1.8 105.6 283.4 
III Bree 1g8 202 80.02 8 209 re] Ta? 105.6 293.3 
IV 1.6 =i\70 2u3 81.21 a3 ka8 1.0 Bip) 105.2 299.8 
1983 I 6 4 “ath 81.48 ul 2.8 23 nea 106.5 29752 
II 1.4 292 a2 81.23 135 4.6 3.1 7 eg 107.1 299.7 
IIl as 19 ies 81.11 +9 Dar 122 ALN 108.0 300.5 
IV o al 1e1 80.75 4 Sie3 “2 15 108.4 300.9 
1984 | Tig2 35,0 “uf 79.66 
1983 MAR 1.0 =70 1.4 81.55 6 8 ail 8 106.5 299.6 
APR 0 1.0 =e 81.16 6 a: =e 7 106.4 293'.0 
MAY a 1a6 rial 81.38 a 5.0 4.6 6 106.8 300.0 
JUN ahaa ne 1.4 81.16 ne 1.6 “2 8 108.1 239.9 
JUL 4 6 4 81.14 4 6 =e 3 107.8 301.2 
AUG 25 = 6 81,06 +3 eI .7 =a 7 108.0 300.0 
SEP .0 <1 50 3 81.14 = aa =15.4 ei! 5 108.2 300.4 
OcT 6 Hi 4 81.18 ne .0 =a Te, 108.5 299.3 
NOV .0 = 45. ae 80.86 .0 2 AY: 8 108.4 300.3 
DEC 3 4 of 80.20 $3 1 0 zat 108.2 303.1 
1984 JAN do 1.49 oul 80.11 af 8 4 i a, 110.1 29859 
FEB 6 fe. 1) 3 80.13 BL) ) i: 
MAR a 8 il 78.74 
SOURCE; CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUC Y INDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
APR 24, 1984 TABLE 6 8:45 AM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
Gaon aieane PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ""Soui ts” ___ BUSINESS FINED INVESTMENT PAE 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEM l= NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


ee _dn cr TTETIEEIIEIEEEIEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEERREEEREE RI EEEEEIRREEREEREREE REED ERR 


1979 8.2 sl 10.4 8.4 a7 9.4 10.1 19.0 1339 10.3 
1980 8.4 1s 12.0 10.1 5.2 The 10.4 15.6 15.2 That 
1981 8.8 ae 14.9 Lie rel 11.8 11.6 Fen 10.9 10.6 
1982 6.0 Gal 11.8 11.6 2.8 S25 77 Mie 4.3 10.1 
1983 4.0 4.9 te) 7.8 em lest 3.8 3.0 “a eae G 5.8 
1982 I 6 1.6 ae oro 13 1.8 1.6 Set 1.8 2,5 
II lee 1.4 Sok a 6 1.8 igo = 1 1.9 
III a be lee 252 3.2 =aihee 2.0 7 raj 2.4 2.4 
IV 8 Ist) 1.4 2.4 0 4 3 2.5 -1.4 1.6 
1983 I ile 1.4 “| 1,5 eas 8 7 De =19 1.4 
I] a tit 5 12 aa liis) fue 6 A= ate 1.0 
II! 9 6 ref? eT 1.0 fe , 4 1.5 1.3 
IV iy 6 aK 2 2 at 1.0 = 7 1.4 ae) 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 24, 1984 TABLE 7 8:45 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 


INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1979 23.4 T9 20.9 2000 Uae 14.3 4425 108.2 
1980 16.0 =e) Aver 10.2 =55.0 16.7 8793 108.8 
1981 10.0 Path 6.5 14.7 30 1 7368 104.0 
1982 ao sie 8 -14.6 =1Gi2 1.8 18338 102.9 
1983 7.6 3.6 = es Tike 15.4 -3.4 18041 105.2 
1982 I Phat) oe) io Soil HAS: 2.9 3522 104.1 
I] 2.6 6.9 E43 Salies 5e e292 4755 101.8 
IIl OL} A 2.4 8 o270 3.4 5051 100.8 
IV =H/ oH if oe) 3 -10.8 = 55 Sy! 5010 105 91 
1983 I Ph} 3.0 .0 MSE! 10.3 aieT 4080 106.0 
Il 6.2 a5 Sat) a) 8.9 -3.0 5337 106.0 
III 2.6 1.0 ks Ufa 6.1 1.6 4017 106.2 
IV 9.6 12.0 24.10) Coy 8.1 1.4 4607 102.6 
1983 FEB 4.6 st arf 1.8 Lins! =5i9 1462 109.6 
MAR Pe) int) cone Sas She 8 1363 104.5 
APR 6.7 5-3 1.6 Bue bral =e 2007 106.3 
MAY oe ed ST) 1.0 2.8 Wind 1745 106.2 
JUN Site Sa ale) ail =:8 on 1585 105.5 
JUL 8 ewe Sard 1.3 ag 4 1526 108.6 
AUG Sia Ze ua 19 4.9 785‘) 1401 105.9 
SEP Poth 6.0 aire 2.6 4.5 = lend, 1090 104.3 
OCT Alish) 2.0 Mie 4 hiss 1.4 aan 1129 103.3 
NOV Sin) Wee -2.4 la Sie eit 1824 102.2 
DEC 1.5 ret 1.8 iets nal 1/5 1654 102.4 
1984 JAN 4.8 Zant Boe te 6 Case 73 2104 104.5 
FEB -4.6 -3.4 -1.4 5a2 4.3 Ursa. 1141 101.9 


RC 

1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


APR 24, 1984 TABLE 8 8:45 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 aooou 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 - 1228 -5590 513 -11118 900 41 1256 -2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 - 1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1983 18041 -2087 -9358 472 - 17347 785 39 883 694 1578 
1982 I S22 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
II 4755 Sdow ~2264 140 ~4204 313 8 414 551 965 
D0) 505 1 =299 -2345 152 -4268 215 im 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 =313 -2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 I 4080 SoS) Seale 146 ~4060 247 2 231 20 252 
II w337 SE -2428 138 -4332 215 1 223 1005 1228 
Ill 4017 -582 -2328 104 -4453 157 7 205 ~436 a2) 
IV 4607 eH -2288 84 -4502 166 29 224 105 329 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 24, 1984 TABLE 9 8:45 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK T 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET > "OF ae NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAKING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 
a SS EE eee Se SE ee | eee Se eee eee Be ee eee a eee 


1979 750 -2550 3964 -581 2087 4107 7051 -2610 
1980 800 -3150 5162 -182 1191 1311 -209 ata10 17 1281 
1981 - 4400 -6900 11010 -99 148 17592 15884 -9048 210 1426 
1982 - 1425 -200 11804 -539 9030 -4032 -8758 -4043 0 -694 
1983 200 -2525 6376 -1161 2751 1562 2781 -6563 0 549 
1982 I - 1855 1310 3830 -27 4502 1813 - 1587 ~3349 0 -1668 
Il -165 -705 3199 -100 1899 -2002 -5562 374 0 -3050 
Il 170 -465 3242 -102 1986 -1476 1435 -2002 0 3479 
IV 425 -340 1533 -310 703 -2367 -3044 1682 0 545 
1983 I -200 -650 1341 -352 742 166 -32 511 0 575 
I 400 -625 1618 -468 983 1936 1715 -3639 0 180 
III -125 -525 1373 -34 214 -50 1659 - 1866 0 263 
IV 125 -725 2038 -307 812 -490 -561 -1569 0 -469 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 24, 1984 TABLE 10 8:45 AM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


eee? ee 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S. ) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 


1979 (fe: Pdeaté 20.2 12.90 64 12.07 187 10.21 a2 Te 843.2 
1980 6.3 19.0 16.9 14.25 12 13.15 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 Si) 15.1 13.0 19523 2.44 18.33 18.15 18)°:22 2158.4 83257 
1982 6 9.4 530 15.81 2.01 14,15 iiges 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1983 10.2 5.8 1.4 Ulin. 174 25 9.45 132.23 UW bog 2366.7 1197.9 
1982 II a 2.6 1.6 17.42 1.23 16.05 19.16 eves 1479.5 826.6 
Il] Ue 1.0 1a 16.08 3.70 14.32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
aN 2.6 1.4 lle 13.08 1,95 10,88 15.05 bs 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 I 4.6 2.4 S 11.67 86 9.62 13.70 11,93 2092.6 1106.1 
II 20 4 Sil 11.00 .oT TRY 1,3 11.35 2402.8 1216.1 
Ill 3.0 1.3 Ap) 11.00 “hee peek 13.51 12.04 2486.8 1216.2 
IV 4S x. Vs 11.00 00 95.55 12.83 11.85 2484.8 1253.3 
1984 | a) ig 6 
1983 MAR 6 5 a 11.50 03 S530 13,45 11.70 2156.1 1130.0 
APR 1,0 .0 Sisal, 11.00 .70 9.30 13.26 1a 1S 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY 6 = 10 Se 11.00 54 5h) 13.16 11.30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN 1.6 ie me 11.00 -.14 9.30 12.98 11.56 2447.0 1222.0 
JUL isd (6 ser! 11.00 eee REL) 13.08 12.03 2477.6 1199.2 
AUG ary 4 .0 11.00 -.46 CH) j3.07 12.34 2483.1 1216.2 
SEP in re SAnBL 11.00 08 9.30 13.88 11.76 2499.6 1233.1 
ocT eed .0 se! 11.00 E10 9.30 13,10 11.73 2361.1 1225.2 
NOV ot oa bys 11.00 10 9.50 12.84 11.80 2540.9 1276.0 
DEC ad oa 6 11.00 =|.05 9.85 12.55 12.02 2552,9 1258.6 
1984 JAN a) 4 ees 11.00 27 9.80 i253 ise 2468.9 1220.6 
FEB rae 6 6 11.00 07 9.85 A2ie 12.40 2419.8 1154.6 
MAR v3 4 a 


CE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 

) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) PERCENT PER YEAR. 

) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 

) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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APR 18, 1984 VABEE= "13 11:31 AM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL 
WORKREEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 
ILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
1981 JUL 145.28 143.5 ad 38.80 95.9 143.68 11101.3 
AUG 144.19 137.0 So 38.76 93.0 143.55 10995.2 
SEP 142.00 132.6 ANY. 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835 .4 
OCT 138.56 126.0 ned. 4 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627.8 
NOV 134.72 125.0 SY Yea | 38.53 74.8 140,39 10393.°7 
DEC 131.44 127.0 -2,44 38.37 aie 139.05 10259.8 
1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 = Dae 38.24 73.1 RCW ie} 10187.6 
FEB 125i, Wikies) =2.33 38.16 Talia 136.69 10132.0 
MAR 122.37 116.7 Seri 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075.0 
APR 119.78 Tomes La NPs 38.00 66.6 T3532 10032.5 
MAY 117.59 114.8 4) fey) Sinai 62.5 1s5. tS 10015.6 
JUN 115.65 27, aU aS} 37.82 57.6 135.14 SS79'5 
JUL 113839 WAG x -1,44 37.74 S31 135s cK eae 
AUG WPS 113.6 Sach 37.68 AS 2 Tao ou7, 9828.9 
SEP 112.45 WEA -.45 EMail 46.3 136.04 9736.4 
OCT ii2no9) ex «22 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 
NOV 113.38 ao) 74 37.42 49.4 137731 9565.4 
DEC 114.98 121.8 1.41 37.38 54.6 138.43 9561.2 
1983 JAN 117,61 127.6 2.29 37.42 62.3 139. 86 9610.9 
FEB 120, 87 130.3 2.76 3753 69.8 141.74 9714.3 
MAR 124,31 23 2.85 37.69 dies 144,03 987703 
APR 128.11 Sis 3705 37.86 85.1 146.53 SEP AIES 
MAY 12h 2 141.4 re 38.02 90.5 149.05 10030.4 
JUN 135578 141.9 dae eels UG) Sia 151.63 10111.6 
JUL 139.22 145.4 2.54 38.26 90.5 154.04 10177.7 
AUG 142.15 146.0 2.10 38.40 86.6 156.12 10218.2 
SEP 144.81 149.2 1.87 38.52 82.0 1572.93 10255.9 
OCT 146.84 148.3 1.40 38.60 Tina 159,64 10269. 1 
NOV 148.60 Uae 1.20 38.66 73.6 161.07 10275.7 
DEC 150.18 Were dl 1.06 38.68 69.8 162.18 10270.3 
1984 JAN 152.00 156.9 Ue24 38.63 67.8 163.18 10262.7 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441, 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS) ,BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
APR 18, 1984 TABLE 12 11:31 AM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NEW TRADE - NEW RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
Goods APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1981 JUL 3080.5 106353 516531 1.61 1730.9 mig 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 net 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 1633.2 BY: 
OCT 29) Si 95517 473370 1.56 1570.9 onl al 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 Ue 1528.2 .07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471130 1.49 1502.2 - 08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 eit 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1.42 1451.0 - 48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 17339 1421.1 -.68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 ceils 1383.3 ="85 
MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 138 1338.0 Socks 
JUN 2500.0 80668 404761 ee 1281.4 -1.00 
JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1.34 WZ3de2 =99 
AUG PEAS) 78640 386140 1.35 WPA = ots 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384386 1.36 22252 Stele, 
OCT 2486.3 78537 374912 ibelS 1260.1 -.66 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 ee 1328.0 5.00 
DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 1,36 1428.2 ae 
1983 JAN 2400.9 83792 386994 1.37 1543.2 Se 
FEB 2410.3 85922 387899 1.38 1665.4 eld 
MAR 2420.0 87037 395017 1.40 1782.4 = 01 
APR 2445.8 87533 408951 1.42 1899.8 ae 
MAY 2499.0 89181 423982 1.45 2003.9 wail 
JUN 2554.9 91449 437727 1.49 2082.8 45 
JUL 2613.0 95701 448383 1.52 2136.9 56 
AUG 2693.8 SRIVEES) 457962 ios PAN PAY) .64 
SEP 2981.5 101884 464558 1.58 PAR HEED. .69 
OCT J135).5 103081 472476 HANG) 2203.4 .72 
NOV 3221.4 103166 489438 1,61 2220.9 .74 
DEC 3251.5 103029 508877 1.62 2245.1 76 
1984 JAN 3291.9 102468 532949 Wnt) 2260.2 .80 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
a] SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT) 


APR 18, 


1984 
1983 MAR 


1984 JAN 


TABLE 


13 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


1984 
INDEX OF MANUF AC- HOUSING ETAIL 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS 
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SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
APR 18, 1984 TABLE 14 11:31 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
amar aCOMPOSITEOMEADING INDEX@@ enn cal Gm AVERAGE, 9 NDEX: INDEX © 0 GQINDEX®  INTTITAL =~ NEM 
(12 SERIES) WHORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT Gooos 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
1981 JUL 143.68 142.9 .05 =P) 40.06 11928 133.06 90.3 395 34.94 
AUG 143.55 142.4 =n109 30 40.03 1192 Ws2 en 84.8 397 34.79 
SEP 142.91 135973 =a -2.18 39.95 118.7 129.78 79.4 409 34.39 
OCT 141.72 136.9 int ste =e 39.85 117.9 127.04 oo 431 33.70 
NOV 140.39 Is7cO =", 94 .07 39.73 i A 124.88 68.2 458 32.83 
DEC 139.05 136.2 -.96 Soke! EEE) 116.7 123.47 64.7 487 32°01 
1982 JAN 137 203 135.4 =",.95 = Bil 39.23 11559 121.81 62.5 514 31.15 
FEB 136.69 135.7 = 44 39.05 115.4 119.86 61.8 529 30.41 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -,64 -H74 38,94 114.8 L750 62.6 544 29.99 
APR 135.32 136.0 = .97 38.88 114.5 115.96 64.3 555 29.65 
MAY 135°..15 13652 =#2 .15 38.88 114.4 CISi0 66.9 566 29.59 
JUN 135,, 14 135.8 -,01 =,29 38.91 114.0 113.89 69.5 570 29.66 
JUL 135..33 136.6 14 59 38.95 113.6 112.56 Rae 567 29.78 
AUG 135057 136.3 18 ~ ee 38.98 11322 111.40 75.6 BPI 29.84 
SEP 136.04 138.0 35 Wess 38.97 112.6 112.20 78.1 584 29.85 
OCT 136.72 on | 50 .80 38.96 Mio 115.42 81.5 601 29.59 
NOV 137.51 139.6 58 . 36 38.96 111.9 120.35 85.9 613 29.26 
DEC 138.43 140.9 .67 .93 38.96 1121 125.80 91.3 609 28.93 
1983 JAN 139.86 145.1 1.04 2.98 39.06 liane: 131.47 97.9 593 29.09 
FEB 141.74 147.6 1.34 Lowe 39.14 1123 136.85 104.7 568 29.50 
MAR 144.03 150.6 1.62 2.03 39.24 Pa2ea 142.03 110.5 541 30.06 
APR 146.53 152.6 1 i384 39.41 112.5 147.16 115.8 516 30.64 
MAY 149.05 154.4 tone 1.18 39.00 112.8 152.45 121,,0 493 31.42 
JUN 151.63 157.3 pee 1.88 39.76 cgi es 157.42 126.9 468 32.28 
JUL 154.04 158.3 Tov .64 39.92 114.1 161.61 132.7 441 33.10 
AUG 156.12 159.0 too 44 40.07 114.5 164.18 136.2 421 33.99 
SEP 157.93 160.5 1.16 .94 40.25 114.9 166.08 136.2 405 34.68 
OCT 159.64 162.8 1,08 1.43 40.41 115.6 167.41 135.7 393 35.22 
NOV 161.07 162.8 .89 00 40.52 176.3 167.89 134.9 384 35.70 
DEC 162.18 163.1 .69 18 40.59 116.6 167.70 133.2 378 36.15 
1984 JAN 163.18 164.8 . 62 1.04 40.68 116.5 167.41 134.0 373 36.81 
FEB 164,13 165.9 .58 .67 40.78 116.6 165.88 137.6 366 37.26 
MAR 163.74 


(1 
(2 


SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


SOURCE. BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
) 
) 
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APR 18, 1984 TABLE 15 11:31 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 


FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 

CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERF ORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 

& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 

$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 
(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 

1981 JUL 14.35 789.2 3.10 =e 9.05 52 147.54 147.6 hie .07 
AUG 14.30 789.0 4.87 -.34 9.16 51 147.66 147.3 08 =5 20 

SEP 14.26 788.6 5.89 Sede G22 49 147.57 146.5 -.06 -.54 

OCT 14.15 788.5 6.31 -.46 8.41 47 147.10 144.5 =e Bibs oi? 

NOV 14,13 789.0 5.98 -.60 7.30 44 146.28 143.0 = 0G -1,04 

DEC 13.95 790.3 4.47 = tft) 6.08 40 145.07 140.9 = tel. -1.47 

1982 JAN 13.74 79205 1,38 =.93 5.68 36 143,47 138.4 =O nies 
FEB T3a72 IE Ve) -3.14 S100 5.74 34 142.05 WSELL =.939 1.08 

MAR 13.62 798.6 abbas) lino 5.38 33 140.84 1392 Oo = GER, 

APR 13.63 802.1 SA 2);31 -1,00 5.34 32 139.74 138.0 Sake -.86 

MAY ele) 804.9 -15.06 =O Dna 32 138.98 138.8 EEE .58 

JUN 2Zo7, 806.7 =1ba86 =ninOO 4.89 32 138.30 VET (GE 49 - 1.08 

JUL 12250 807.9 SB ail 3.78 33 137.65 136.4 an -.66 

AUG 12.06 809.6 = Kia = Re 2.81 34 136.94 1352 Sa?! -.88 

SEP 11,81 812.0 “135.36 - .80 2.02 36 136.20 134.5 -,54 ee 

OCT 11.68 814.9 -11,84 - 64 .74 38 135.32 132.9 SAL —alait9 

NOV stay) 818.6 =e -.50 -.86 39 134.45 ee aae -.64 =a 

DEC 11.69 823.8 =i2e94 aoe Qretae 40 133.69 132.6 =, 96 -.08 

1983 JAN lod: 831.8 -15.44 SZ Zone 4) 1332323 134.3 Se a 1.28 
FEB ieZs 842.5 Sle We ex OF Zao) 4) 133.14 UE RE =e -.60 

MAR iis 854.1 Alto Ws a) ave 43 133.23 134.6 06 82 

APR 2a 864.7 =i Soo AULA, ews: 45 133.60 135.6 .28 .74 

MAY days) 873.9 alse 1.04 138 47 134.39 13iteo 59 1.70 

JUN 12 881.6 -9.54 eee Si sa}22 49 135.58 139.8 83 1.38 

JUL 13.47 887.5 =5,, 36 Wort eye) 51 136.98 140.8 1.03 ales 

AUG 13.58 891.7 e109 1.28 3.45 53 138.29 140.6 +95 -.14 

SEP 13.90 894.4 4.46 1225 4.35 ao 139.69 143.0 1.01 mi 

OCT 14.27 896.7 9.81 1,20 5.34 58 141.13 144.3 1.03 oi 

NOV 14.45 898.7 14.45 Weve 6.63 59 142.53 145.3 799 .69 

DEC 14,49 900.8 17.61 1.07 8.38 61 143.91 146.7 97 .96 

1984 JAN 14.55 902.4 19.38 noo 0.28 63 145.37 148.7 1.01 1,36 
FEB 14.62 904.0 .87 64 146.85 150.1 1.02 94 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) PRODUCER PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS. 
(3) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 
(4) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
(5) NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 


27 
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MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 16 1:58 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTERES NONF ARM NE NDIREC GROS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 


rr SSS sss 


1979 148257 34000 - 3032 19189 3911 9740 -7392 206221 27728 264279 
1980 167937 37266 =3395 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12291 -6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 =3a7 271601 40780 356600 
1983 219824 32251 -2887 30432 3909 16361 -2488 299777 42422 388686 
1982 I 206536 21476 -35:16 29060 4292 13064 -4776 268184 41200 351744 
II 207844 20168 =3556 29048 4520 13932 -5196 258932 39936 353376 
Ill 207812 19884 -3052 31584 3968 15028 “3792 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 -3264 26012 3884 15268 - 1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 I 212172 28276 -3044 30056 4124 15684 - 1896 287672 40004 373208 
II 218280 31288 -3048 29756 3896 16632 ~3648 295484 42712 384168 
III 223408 34004 -2920 30932 3932 16672 -2284 306160 43524 396796 
IV 225436 35436 -2536 30984 3684 16456 -2124 309792 43448 400572 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 17 1:58 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- IVIDENDS NTEREST NONF ARM N INDIREC GRO 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 


a 


HERE) 12.6 S22 6.6 20.0 6.9 BaF. -2490 14.7 8.5 13.8 
1980 13t3 336 5.4 157.0 ARE, Taree 331 1332 4.3 12.2 
1981 15.4 Set 16.7 22).9 5.6 1345 101 12.1 3%.,1 14,3 
1982 7.4 =S 04 =10;;2 6.7 =i 16.5 3043 3.8 7.6 51.2 
1983 5.6 52.8 Selays Siz =6..2 14.2 1429 10.4 4.0 9.0 
1982 I ins} 7g | sd/ As 6 24.3 772 184 -.4 2.4 “3 
II 6 =) 1 1.1 .0 ans 6.6 ~420 3 =3..1 5 
III 0) Sil -14,2 8.7 =A2i2 (ee 1404 1.8 1.9 1.6 
IV ae} Tyee 6.9 =172.5 aie 1.6 1888 t/ ac: 9 
1983 I 8 23.6 =6) 7 15.5 6.2 207, 8 4.4 =i. t Ke) 
Il 209 10.7 aL =e. Q =o 6.0 See 250 6.8 2.9 
Ill ans 8.7 -4.2 4.0 a “?: 1364 3.6 we) at. S 
IV ve 4.2 =136 2 ee -6.3 ens 160 12 = A 1.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 18 Us acer 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 -83038 264279 
1980 170236 59595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 -93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 27195 28874 899 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12939 27615 26441 - 10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
1983 229034 83390 16296 24211 24872 - 1282 -282 108181 - 107487 388686 
1982 I 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
II 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 -11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
III 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -9012 616 105456 - 102324 359112 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 - 15244 384 98120 =S5 172 362168 
1983 | 220808 80620 14680 25256 24372 -3564 -244 99392 =99312 373208 
II 226156 82864 17932 24464 24620 -7148 -92 106820 - 102804 384168 
III 232276 84200 17280 23988 25152 4056 -396 109088 - 110828 396796 
IV 236896 85876 15292 23136 25344 1528 -396 117424 -117004 400572 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 1, 1984 FABLE = 19 1:58 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) Tea) PRICES 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.3 24.2 23.4 3797 -309 2205 21.6 13.8 
1980 tat) 14.0 Sik) 24.0 1Sen -4591 -588 1779 1259 12.2 
1981 13.7 14.8 15.0 2ilra0 19.6 1797 1082 10.1 Tie2 14.3 
1982 8.4 12.8 2059 Ya) -8.4 a Ue) - 184 no Shee ad: 
1983 SZ 8.0 25.4 = 2a aAyok 8976 Sie 6.6 7.6 9.0 
1982 | ibe: Zit lero ne AFH, -4132 584 Alald selow! ‘3 
I] 2.8 3.0 Eh 1 -4.2 See) -5896 44 4.5 ai? a) 
III 2.4 Ah Hin = 612 AAI 2324 220 254 2 1.6 
ay ral a0) Ves Y 2251 0 -6232 =232 Hf S19) STO 9 
1983 1 18 S4 10.6 He) ea 11680 -628 lies 4.4 3.0 
II 2.4 2.8 222 SIG | 1.0 -3584 152 Ube Zlob 29 
II] Pith 1.6 SEIS ak) Die 11204 -304 Zeal tots 3.3 
IV 2.0 2.0 =Wilio metals 8 -2528 0 7.6 5.6 1.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 1, 1984 


TABLE 20 1:58 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
BUSINESS FIX INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


1979 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 1771 -32 32141 -36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 -536 -154 32753 -35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5820 10994 11926 584 124 33685 -37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 -3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1983 83688 23239 5810 8614 9260 -99 -72 35289 -35940 133995 
1982 I 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 -2168 76 32484 -33716 132248 
II 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 -28 34112 -33752 130340 
Il 81004 23156 4188 9584 9508 -3376 192 34596 -33360 129304 
IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 -4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 
1983 I 82132 23052 5 188 9096 9152 -1372 -96 32596 -33268 130504 
II 83244 23088 6460 8708 9188 -1712 4 34856 -34888 133016 
Il 84352 23312 6164 8468 9360 1392 -120 35452 -37040 135624 
IV 85024 23504 5428 8184 9340 1296 -76 38252 -38564 136836 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 21 1:58 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
USINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- ; arenes 5 NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- | EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM = AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 
1979 2.0 a3 -2.7 13.4 204 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 aa 
1980 1.0 a -5.8 11.0 4.3 -2307 -122 1.9 -2.0 1.0 
1981 1.9 5 5.1 2 4 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 “2r5 5 -23.1 -7.2 -14.9 -3948 -24 -1.6 11.3 -4.4 
1983 Bust a3 27.6 -15.6 -8.8 3265 -172 6.4 8.7 3.0 
1982 1 1.6 -2.0 -5.4 -1.5 -6.2 - 1692 60 -2.9 -7.4 niet 
II .0 8 -9.6 -5.9 -5.7 - 1368 -104 5.0 4 -1.4 
II -.2 -.2 -5.6 -8.1 -9.7 160 220 1.4 -1,2 -.8 
IV 5 43 ie ioe -.9 - 1000 -32 -9.2 “5.7 -.7 
1983 I 8 -1.2 10.9 -6.7 -2.8 3004 -256 3.8 5.7 Ai? 
II 1.4 he) 24.5 -4.3 4 -340 100 6.9 4.9 1.9 
Il eI 1.0 4.6 -2.8 1.9 3104 -124 ie, 6.2 2.0 
IV 8 8 -11.9 -3.4 -.2 -96 44 7.9 4.1 9 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


C 
(1)  OIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 22 1t25 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


a ————————————————— 


1979 4.0 4.4 6.3 4.5 5.6 Sind, 4.8 aed en, 
1980 RE: Dil Als rat! Sse! 225 1,3 ibe 1.0 
1981 Zane Linh 7 2.0 hat) 3.4 ax Zeg 17 
1982 -4.7 -4.8 =f Oar HEI =10%9 =a. 0 RY | Soin 274 
1983 2.6 CoA! jee 4.3 4.6 Ua 228K: .0 1.3 
1982 1 Sahay She 7/ =35 =Sinz Se} 38 et ea. eS ae 
I1 Miva AY =3) 2 = 34 =3.6 St} SPAS 3 5c) 5 
III ay ie = ale YA SPM Se e.6 4 eas Si6 re 
IV =e) = f2@) Som =2 210 s2R2 -.4 Sees eles oi 
1983 I Uncadé 1.8 Kio 4.2 4.6 4 oat Pa .0 
II 2.0 Qi clea Phe ts) ah. 5) 1.6 2.2 2.4 .0 
Il! 200 2.0 4.3 3.0 Sho ¥4 aK) 2.4 PE “iL 
IV ai! 8 Sine Wes Ge 4 .8 8 We: 
1983 JAN ral Zeal Sind 4.6 4.7 st Part 20 Hee 
FEB = old Sat re =a) = 110 So =O =e -1.4 
MAR a) 1.0 oY +3 ah 1.3 aul a) Pas); 
APR 6 6 ENT ot a9 cE a) 6 ie 
MAY a) ale: 1.4 1.6 ats! 6 eal 12 sll 
JUN thetd Wedd 2.4 2.8 3.0 Ws! 743 Zan -.4 
JUL af al 25 So)! = 02 3 we ae =A 
AUG of! 4 1.8 aS al) 4 4 oo | 
SEP 5 i ek) t2 lize AY ao oO a2 
OcT 7 oi 4 ru =o ai ent at .0 
NOV ue we af] 1 oe au 5) “3 50 
DEC ue 2c 1.0 cil oY 20 oh aL 8 
1984 JAN ibas! lo? 2a 1.8 1G) 1710) Wek Wek) 4 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 23 . Te2ourm 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 

AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 

1979 = 101.0) 5} e451 10.6 ot 6.7 4.8 3.4 
1980 Hs, 2.8 ey iG) Song =i a 6 
1981 Bua -8.6 3.0 =i de ino 1.6 5.8 
1982 2.8 -18.4 -6.0 Slots yiizent Seige -8.4 = Ong 
1983 5 23.5 4.5 6.0 Bas 7.4 Lyn? =370 
1982 i a2 SOnd = Tiles silage Sf Sores 24a) =a 
II Sit =h2eo 14.9 -8.8 = 70 -2.4 =2e0 47 

III 2.8 Wihad/ VIER = 1iteet 2.8 215 O53) = eds 

IV 1 12.4 8.4 Sak 99 ata sae 6 

1983 I 4 13.0 5.4 0 6.5 Sia 3.6 8 
II =2;,.0 tise: = 31.4 6.8 23 Sty 1.6 4.1 

Ls 6 17.4 Syeees 8.8 4.4 Laut! 3.0 -3.4 

IV 6 =125.6 -14.4 4.1 3.8 5.8 +) Sei) 

1983 JAN Sie 217) -3.4 ire thghd 118 259 “a) 
FEB = 18 =hilst) Sons Bre. ariel Sites Vie) =3n6 

MAR =3.6 9.6 -10.4 Pht) BC! 8 SS: 2 

APR 13.0 a ae ok?) Teel 1.0 ins Ae: 

MAY snk) 4.2 SJE) 2.8 8 Zee = 5.0 

JUN le Fate! 2.2 6.4 ci 1.8 oe Bia 

JUL 8 oul -16.8 aif she) Ue: 10 1.4 SEAL, 

AUG =2icl sok =iilas 2.6 2.0 <i tas aie 

SEP 1.6 6.1 4 8.3 1.3 iiag 8 =3.3 

OcT 2 -8.6 Ee yf ee 4 1.8 =O Sut) 

NOV .0 eifete Heat -3.8 15 ok bt =1ns 

DEC 5e: eel -4.8 See its le 1.0 i 

1984 JAN | 26.6 229 a 2.3 3.8 an = 18 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


PR 4, 1984 
A TABLE 24 12.25 PA 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND INANCE COMMUNITY 
OTHER UTI ITEs TRADE INSURANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
roe sae AND PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1979 6.8 v4 6.1 4.1 8 
1980 3.2 1.0 3.7 oi ws ph rip A 9 
1981 2.8 od 1.9 ) 8 1.0 4.4 ; 
1982 ae -8.5 -1 -6.7 . ; ae ae 
“11.3 Lia “6 a 3.3 
1983 a3 1.5 3.8 2.9 2.7 34 1.3 1.4 1.3 
1982 I -1.5 -4.3 2.2 -1.8 -2.9 a a 
11 -1.9 -2.7 3.4 -2.1 -4.7 ae re “ or 
III -1.3 =1.5 -1.9 3,3 -4.2 -1.0 ‘3 #5 4 
IV -2.0 -3.6 -.8 96 1.0 ‘a 6 ms 3 
1983 I 4 1.0 1.3 8 2 1.2 a9 2 +" 
II 2.9 2.7 5.1 2.2 3:6 1.4 is 1.8 4 
Il 2.0 3.2 1.3 2.7 4.0 1.9 rr 1.2 “,2 
1V 2.3 4.6 1.5 1.3 1.9 ‘8 -1.3 2 1 
1983 JAN 1.4 2.0 1.1 1.2 4.4 -.9 a3 5 1 
FEB -.4 <i 11 -1,3 -3.5 2 -1.0 -1.4 4 
MAR 1.4 2.0 1.2 2.3 5 $3 ‘0 1.8 1 
APR 6 1.0 1.0 ae 3.4 -4.3 1.4 7 2 
MAY 1.2 r) 2.4 1.5 “1,5 2.8 ‘0 ‘4 2 
JUN 1.8 51 4.5 4.5 4.0 5.0 2 3 “5 
JUL a 49 -9:6 2 a5 -2.0 1.0 6 -.4 
AUG 2.1 3.8 2 | 23 4 ‘*< 3 6 
SEP 5 1.7 ) 582 1.0 -1.0 2g 3 2 
OCT 5 1.4 a5 9 2.5 14 a a6 4,3 
NOV 1.4 2.6 1 -4 ay am a5 5 -.9 
DEC -,3 -2.,8 2.4 el 11 4 -.9 5 1.2 
1984 JAN 1.9 2.9 1.8 iA 1.8 9 1.4 < ‘4 
SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
APR 4, 1984 TABLE 25 1:25 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
a alah tees ee SUPPMENTS| aeeel sae.) CS CNER ORDERS; occ eeteann) tc ceaee: ISGNEITLERCURDERS sceooe esse 
OTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABL 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 98393 12024 
1980 70414 34850 35564 69860 34324 35536 111303 100732 10570 
1981 71824 35385 36439 71052 34713 36339 103363 93170 10199 
1982 64745 30910 33835 63341 29614 33726 86870 77948 8922 
1983 68452 33059 35393 70257 34812 35445 88229 79371 8858 
1982 I 16728 8142 8586 16161 7624 4537 23124 20797 2326 
II 16323 7898 8425 16116 7704 8415 22297 20044 2254 
II 16370 7916 8454 15847 7406 8441 21065 18869 2196 
IV 15324 6953 8371 15217 6883 8334 20385 18238 2146 
1983 | 16170 7586 8583 16150 7538 8612 20093 17940 2153 
I! 16774 7974 8803 16851 B041 8810 20236 18026 2210 
III 17321 8366 8955 19153 10185 8968 22330 20095 2234 
IV 18188 9135 3053 18104 3043 3055 25570 23310 2261 
1983 JAN 5423 2577 2846 5417 2564 2853 6699 5992 707 
FEB 5381 2510 2871 5390 2509 2882 6709 5991 718 
MAR 5366 2499 2866 5342 2465 2877 6685 5957 728 
APR 5500 2595 2905 5520 2604 2917 6706 5966 740 
MAY 5598 2669 2928 5659 2737 2922 6767 6034 734 
JUN 5677 2707 2970 5672 2700 2972 6762 6027 736 
JUL 5703 2749 2954 5700 2742 2958 6759 6020 740 
AUG 5752 2750 3002 5968 2961 3008 6976 6230 746 
SEP 5866 2867 2939 7485 4482 3002 8595 7846 749 
OCT 5964 2977 2987 5872 2874 2998 8503 7743 760 
NOV 6064 3038 3026 6118 3103 3015 8557 7808 749 
DEC 6160 3120 3040 6114 3072 3042 8511 7760 751 
1984 JAN 6400 3358 3042 6472 3420 3051 8582 7822 760 


SOURCE: INVEN TES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STA STICS CANADA. BASED ON 197 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982) 


34 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 26 1; 250 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 

TOTAL DURABL NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABL NONDURA 

1979 4.1 ek 4.3 eh) 3.0 3.6 38 11.9 -8.0 
1980 PENS =40 S2ne SE) Ord so bei: sey) -6.2 sak 
1981 25.0 1.5 205 Sz, ial Fen) =S07 -8.4 Se, 
1982 =o s12216 iia =10n9 tain? ee = Woes Sli? a OR 
1983 Srey 7.0 4.6 10.9 17.6 ae 26.4 28.6 7.6 
1982 I Esa: esas] -4.0 SEI =3..6 atti -7.0 = Tel = Gi 
II -2.4 =3..0 =e =3 1.0 -1.4 Ala) els) a ea 

LEY ae 7 a aed, -3.8 st ahs \ oy i) SUEY! 

IV -6.4 alana Vig) -4.0 = Unt SY) = ies) wit cleat 
1983 I a0 ol 2.5 ea 9.5 3.3 meal aa ee) 4.4 
II Sai, Seat 2.6 4.3 6.7 2.3 V2 Une 1.0 

III Shoe arg 17 ERA 26.7 1.8 Zit 30.2 1.8 

IV 8 ore ial Sek = hills 1.0 Sale, Sin id 
1983 JAN 6.1 Leet 2.0 10.2 20.1 Bel Sok Sil td 
FEB 8 =2 26 9 =) Mbiae4 1.0 al 0 iio 

MAR Sint) 4 se ey SE Sar: =o3 =20 1.5 

APR 2m 3.8 ies Ses 5.6 1.4 xe “i 1.6 

MAY 1.8 Zo 8 2.5 5.1 =e ws) ket ho 

JUN 1.4 1.4 1.4 ay -1.4 Ust! SS = 51 a 

JUL ae 1.6 cab ao 1.6 Sate 20 Sit “5 

AUG ae .0 1.6 4.7 8.0 ays 352 335 .8 

SEP 2.0 4.2 ='5 1) 25.4 51.4 So) Zara 2579 4 

OCT led Sot! i a2 1S aaong = 4) F189) SES 1.9 

NOV Wad 2.0 lies 4.2 8.0 6 6 8 -1.4 

DEC 1.6 2a Ae) = al Sato) ae rh ol) 7) 
1984 JAN 3.9 76 ci Buk) 13 TS 8 8 Lear 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 27 1:25 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OKNE AL_INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 

OTAL DURABL NONDURABLE OTAL DURABL NONDURABL 

1979 12272 6644 5628 1.96 2.08 1.83 
1980 12164 6580 5584 Zea 28) 1.90 
1981 12732 6947 5785 2.10 anoe 1.88 
1982 11238 5883 5355 2.26 Ze 30 2.00 
1983 11163 5893 5270 1.92 2.06 1,80 
1982 1 12717 6896 5821 2.28 2.55 2.04 
II 12323 6691 5632 2.29 PASI 2,03 

III 11854 6339 5515 2a20 2.46 ely 

IV 11238 5883 5355 Cheese 2.61 1595 

1983 I 10963 5619 5344 2.06 2.24 1.89 
II 10734 5531 5204 ARIE! 2.09 I1n79 

III 10942 5681 5261 1,88 2.01 1275 

BY 11163 5893 5270 1.83 seh 175 

1983 JAN 11169 5733 5436 2.06 Zire Ago 
FEB 11097 5676 5422 2.06 2.26 1.89 

MAR 10963 5619 5344 2.04 2.25 1.86 

APR 10893 5602 5292 1.98 2.16 1.82 

MAY 10784 5524 5260 93 2.07 1.80 

JUN 10734 5531 5204 1.89 2.04 1.75 

JUL 10771 5557 5215 1.89 2.02 Nery 

AUG 10823 5604 5219 1,88 2.04 1.74 

SEP 10942 5681 5261 1,87 1,98 1375 

OCT 11022 5736 5286 1.85 1.93 1547 

NOV 11098 5810 5288 1,83 1.91 1e75 

DEC 11163 5893 5270 1.81 1.89 73s 

1984 JAN 11044 5817 5227 1573 Vals 1572 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BA ON 1 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 

(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


APR 


4, 


RAK MATERIALS 


28 


GOODS IN PROCESS 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOTAL 


NISHE 
DURABLE 


GOODS 


1:25 PM 


NONDURAB 


Ls srs Ss stems 


1983 


1983 


1984 


II 
III 
IV 
1 
II 
Ill 
IV 


JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OCT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 


TOTAL  OURABLE NONDURABLE © TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE 
4672 2467 2205 2739 1865 874 
4604 2438 2165 2723 1846 877 
4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 
4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 
4047 2128 1919 2411 1611 801 
4842 2672 2170 2701 1798 903 
4603 2549 2054 2631 1754 877 
4333 2324 2009 2560 1695 865 
4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 
4043 2081 1962 2317 1485 832 
4005 2067 1938 2260 1466 793 
4045 2105 1940 2342 1540 803 
4047 2128 1919 2411 1611 801 
4114 2128 1986 2344 1507 837 
4086 2116 1969 2312 1476 836 
4043 2081 1962 2317 1485 832 
4033 2074 1959 2311 1494 817 
4009 2056 1953 2264 1454 809 
4005 20687 1938 2260 1466 793 
4018 2070 1949 2282 1497 785 
4011 2076 1934 2305 1506 799 
4045 2105 1940 2342 1540 803 
4077 2129 1948 2343 1541 802 
4086 2141 1945 2385 1582 803 
4047 2128 1919 2411 1611 801 
4071 2136 1935 2394 1591 803 


4861 
4838 
5149 
4738 
4705 


5175 
5088 
4961 
4738 
4603 
4470 
4555 
4705 


4711 
4700 
4603 
4549 
4511 
4470 
4471 
4507 
4555 
4602 
4627 
4705 
4578 


2312 
2296 
2427 
2172 
2155 


2426 
2388 
2320 
2172 
2053 
1997 
2036 
2155 


2099 
2084 
2053 
2034 
2013 
1997 
1990 
2022 
2036 
2066 
2087 
2155 
2030 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
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1983 


1984 
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DEC 
JAN 


OURCE: 
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-43 
=S 
-24 
-4 
13 
=o 
34 
33 
8 
=39 
24 


NVENTORIES, 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


RAW MATERIALS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE 


= 
-26 
16 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


-6 
-48 
~4 
22 
23 
“We 
1 
42 
26 
=h7 


29 


GOODS IN PROCESS 
DURABLE 


-40 
12 
31 
) 
34 
1 
41 
23 

-20 


INDEXES. 


BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


NONDURABLE 


NR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
RE MEASURED AT THE END 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 


1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TKO 


1 ae 
INISHED GOOD 

TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
307 232 75 
25 -16 -7 
312 130 181 
-411 -255 =457 
-33 -17 -16 
25 0 25 
=B7 -39 -48 
=127 -68 -§9 
=-223 - 148 =75 
= 135 -119 =16 
=4133 =55 -77 
85 39 46 
149 119 31 
-27 =73 46 
= Ui -15 4 
-96 -31 -66 
-54 =19 -35 
-38 -20 -18 
-41 -16 =26 
1 -8 8 
36 32 4 
48 14 34 
47 30 16 
25 21 5 
78 68 10 
-126 -65 -61 

ASED ON 1970 


35 


APR 8, 1984 TABLE 30 1:22 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 

TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


um —————————— 


1979 85.7 88.3 83.2 88.4 76.2 83.6 94.3 88.1 84.5 75.6 
1980 80.7 86.2 75.4 88.2 74.6 Hels) 94.5 66.5 Big 2.2 
1981 78.5 84.4 Tide 83.2 (Pte? 77.5 90.5 61.0 83.9 69.8 
1982 66.9 74.9 S92 Uiee) 56.3 62.7 69.1 5250 70.7 59.0 
1983 69.5 76.9 62.3 76.6 61.7 61.5 Seat 58.9 63.3 Gi.7 
1982 I 70.1 77.4 63.0 76.0 62.4 70.6 79.4 §2.4 Tae 62.0 
II 67.8 74.9 60.8 72.0 S722 63.5 72.4 55.4 PIE SURE 
III 66.4 74.2 58.9 70.7 54.7 60.0 64.5 55.8 71.0 58.0 
IV Bock TiSrr2 54.0 69.0 51.1 56.7 60.2 44.3 65.7 56.4 
1983 I 66.8 Uo hav. 58.6 72 537 58.7 54.5 56.7 68.6 59.8 
I] 68.1 76.0 60.4 74.3 61.0 59.8 54.0 SKIT 68.2 61.2 
III 70.6 T7128 63.6 Siec 64.7 62.6 DT 57.8 70.2 63.0 
IV 72.4 78.5 66.5 UR) 14 57/25 64.8 63.3 6555 70.4 62:9 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 9, 1984 TABLE 31 e227 PM 


LEADING INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
AND VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


FILTERED INDEX OF CONSTRUCTION VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL NON- RESIDENTIAL TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 53 

RESIDENTIAL TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 

GOVERNMENT PALITIES 

1979 Sat) ats -7.8 boll 14.5 24.9 18.7 a2ieo 2.6 SS) 
1980 4 E}eK) =ias Eh ZENE 45.3 1529 Jihs Seiad) 10.8 
1981 11.9 4.6 19.0 2ilind 1pirot! -9.4 21.0 Vase 31.4 40.2 
1982 =o ail aha) 45) SY oe = Siti) =204 Seay -33.4 5.8 seh oS sihad/ 
1983 UElok) -14,2 =Waio3 -20.8 310 44.5 =O 
1982 I Sine =837 -18.3 S230 Shoe: =5)09 alee: SPRY -36.4 sane 
II Saat) aia Us SES -23.4 S26 = Silent SEL SZ UBS -20.1 =n@) 

II] -14.9 2053 assed) 4.2 =2010 =20 Ong 14.0 12.6 =6r 1 

IV in tf SOnS 22.9 Tord SClen sei -40.0 8.6 eit! Sal Orne 

1983 I 133 =O Sis Tit 8.1 9.0 21,0 Sales 13,0 229 
II Sie SO a0 = ae AoE Alt hieg/ 7.8 Sivas, =6ine 9.6 

III -3.6 ee 95 Sc] 10.4 WEISS: Zilina = ang -6.5 =o6 

IV Uv 10.4 12.0 1255 6.1 rots 13.4 

1983 JAN 2.1 SOnth 9.4 Neo doe! 20.9 34,7 ted -6.6 -6.3 
FEB 6.3 Bate 11.6 ao eset) 5500 -30.1 7.8 245 Tf 1279 

MAR 1.8 Une) Ue 6 Silez -40.2 24.4 -22.6 dee) 4.2 

APR meine -.4 She) 7.4 -14.3 30 8.8 -47.6 18.3 8.2 

MAY E22 mE} 0) df -20.8 23-9 10.3 4.2 81.5 SS a 4.4 

JUN oil 5.0 Hin tf 1.8 10.2 =e SEFC! 49.9 =n HEE AG) 

JUL S138 29 = 3/8 6.8 Shihan lea 21 -38.6 eal -6.6 

AUG W924 738th Sie =a 16.4 diliaa 1228 24.4 Sarat. ST 

SEP SM] 2 7, =i) 5(0) 203 -4.2 26.2 Sn =26ne and 2207 

OcT -1.4 ec! Sx hit9) 825 12.4 Sete 12.6 34.8 Stile 8.6 

NOV s252 2 -4.8 ated -4.9 ok SEE alos) =e a7, 

DEC =a aba 27.4 1.4 -20.0 6 -14.4 

1984 JAN ae 14.2 41.2 10.4 9 -10.3 5.8 


SOURCE: BUILDING PER , CATALOGUE 64-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 9, 1984 TABLE 32 1:22 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 NER 

HOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 

OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 

(1) CONSTR MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 

1979 151.4 -17.5 -1.0 -28.5 =9971 -10.1 5667 1684 3983 oer 

1980 125.6 -17.1 -15.8 -18.2 -24.6 -19.8 4626 1453 3173 8.0 

1981 143.5 14.3 6.4 a -3.0 -3.3 4403 1740 2663 12.0 

1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.9 -12.8 -3.3 -18.7 3202 1647 1555 -.2 

1983 133,.7 23.6 93.7 Sn he -5.3 19.3 4994 2601 2393 -1.6 

1982 I 137.0 24.2 at hah 35.5 6.6 -10.7 625 193 432 a, 

II 98.0 -28.5 sat ail -36.6 -5.4 -2.8 738 397 341 =7.7 

III 82.7 -15.6 a) -26.4 -11.6 4.1 615 340 275 -1.8 

Iv 115.0 39.1 30.0 4.7 -1.8 -15.7 1224 717 507 -1.2 

1983 I 139.7 21.4 37.9 1.3 -.5 2573 1067 421 646 -.2 

II 170.3 22.0 1202 38.2 Heise: -3.4 1387 654 733 ag 

IIl 114.3 -32.9 -33.1 -24.4 -2.4 18.7 1282 743 539 4 

Iv 110.3 -3.5 5.6 -13.4 -3.9 -9.4 1258 783 475 <b 

1983 FEB 134.0 -2.2 -7.6 8.9 0 -3.2 320 138 182 .0 

MAR 148.0 10.4 0 28.6 -.6 20.0 499 203 296 of 

APR 141.0 -4.7 4.7 -17.5 D7 -18.8 382 131 251 oe 

MAY 222.0 57.4 38.2 90.4 11.5 551 475 261 214 ah. 

JUN 148.0 -33.3 -33.3 -33.3 Eye 9.8 530 262 268 ee 

JUL eae -20.9 -28,.0 -12.1 -4.7 15.6 480 271 209 oe 

AUG T1160 -5.1 1.7 124 -2.5 =1252 423 255 168 5 

SEP 115.0 Si6 .0 7.8 -4.6 10.9 379 217 162 2 

OCT 105.0 -8.7 5.0 -23.6 =e} -8.6 421 258 163 bc 

NOV 110.0 4.8 Ba2 fee -4,2 ery 440 266 174 a 

DEC 116.0 5.5 -6.2 2202 -1,1 -8.7 397 259 138 -.1 
1984 JAN 129.0 tie 6.6 16.4 -.5 -4.8 
FEB 131.0 1.6 13.8 -10.3 -.6 -.8 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


APR 9, 1984 TABLE 33 1322 .PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR 1971 DOLLARS 

NER DURABL SEMI- NON- DURABLE NEW DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABL 

TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GooDs TOTAL PASSENGER GooDdSs DURABLE Goods 

CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 

1979 11.7 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 Vs 2.3 2.6 9 ie 
1980 9.6 220 4.1 ine: 15.0 =e aa Ane, =6. 4 Std 4.2 
1981 Tae eta 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 Sse aie Boe -3.2 
1982 4.8 -14.4 -2.4 1.8 Via <8 a2 = 1855 =9'.0 ae | 4 
1983 t0 27.6 toed 5.8 4.6 4.1 22.8 9.4 1.4 6 
1982 I =i -18.4 to eo an2 S20 SIRs =673 Uy: “e. 
II Feat} 9.0 a5 8 3 3 8.8 is Bs a 

III Ve! = 54 -.8 = 4 Sine = b.O =5in 7 = Tio BY tea rue 

IV iene SE) Ba 8 ne Maik Dio 4.2 shel: a 
1983 I ilar Z 4.0 6 ans ‘esit! 1,2 Lise) =e Zt aa 4 
II 153 720 5.6 1.0 ae) 1.3 16.1 <a, shes =1..8 

Tid 2.8 sae) 4.5 A 2.4 1.9 SRS) ee as a 

IV 2.3 isso 5.6 1.4 Al 1.8 18.3 5.0 oa =.8 
1983 JAN “25 -14.8 in an Ua. =the sess -6.4 = ee 
FEB a =Bre =1 58 1.4 dnd -.4 -6,9 Soe 1.0 t4 

MAR 4.3 20.8 5.4 325 5.1 a7 20.4 5.9 2a 2.4 

APR BAL 6.8 4,8 =e ane -4.8 6.7 =. =7 8 -6.3 

MAY 3.0 Si ei” 4.2 5.3 1.3 a8 =1.0 4.1 4.9 24 

JUN 4.6 =a ce 8.0 a 4.8 i 3.8 7.4 4.2 

JUL =i eG Sea 6 SENS SARS, =2,0 =1,6 Alt 3 -5.8 =T.8 

AUG a < thes ce | “He 6 ee 2.8 4 0 iZ 

SEP =—o .0 =a, =ask 1 =i aS ee, 2.8 maa =.5 

OCT 2.0 8.4 5.4 1.4 sel 2.1 aI 5.0 “o. ary} 

NOV if 12.0 1,5 iy: 3 a) Tie 1.6 .0 . 

DEC 6 9 1.8 met 1 oa e, 1.8 ay = 
1984 JAN Qin 4.2 1.8 1.9 2,5 1.6 3.6 1.4 6 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURV : streets 3-526, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGU 

63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS , 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REKEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO phi iol : 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE tpg <ank aa 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES 0 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY ctr AA Ag (SEE GLOSSARY) 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRU : 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 
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34 Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 41 
35 Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 41 
36 Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 

Over, Seasonally Adjusted 42 
oy Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 

Seasonally Adjusted 42 
38 Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 

Seasonally Adjusted 43 
39 Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 43 
40 Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 44 
41-42 Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 44-45 
43-44 Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 45-46 
45 Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 46 
46 Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 47 
47 Wage Settlements af 
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APR 9, 1984 TABLE 34 1:20 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ABOU MPLOYMEN NEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE OTAL ULL-TIME PART-TIME AID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


5 lS a 


1979 Se 4.1 3.6 Zeb 4.2 7.4 12.9 5.4 it OF 63.4 
1980 3.0 30 2.4 6.9 3,9 i) 13.2 Dire oe5 64.1 
1981 259 2.8 2ee 6.8 2.9 ie 132 oro ave 64.8 
1982 a2 =33 =ay2 373 =o 11.0 18.8 8.4 46.3 64.1 
1983 eS] 8 -.4 7.6 oo 11.9 | 9.4 10.2 64.4 
1982 II “3 =1\74 Sat 4 = el! 10.5 17.8 8.0 17.9 64.1 
II] 6 Salve eh /2 4.5 = 176 1272 20.8 9.3 Wis 64.2 
IV Pi | Sh) =. 6 = Tq = ck) 1238 21.0 10.1 5.0 64.1 
1983 I “i 4 ni 2.8 4 12.5 20.7 979 =240 64.0 
II ea 1.4 Te2 20 A 123 20.6 3.6 seh at 64.5 
II] 2 ne? 1.0 3.4 T2 11.6 1973 Js =s.0 64.6 
IV mites 4 5a a0 se) if a 18.8 8.8 ~471 64.3 
1984 | 4 ee 4 7 CAL Tita 18.5 ot 2.0 64.3 
1983 MAR oe i 4 ao oa i225 20.9 3:9 9 64.1 
APR 4 6 ae ls 4 12.4 i | 9.6 ="9 64.3 
MAY 4 6 aS a 6 12.3 20.8 fn Se, 64.5 
JUN ae a) J A= 53 12 s4 VERE 356 Sins 64.6 
JUL 3 a ve eA 1 aD t159 19.5 Se5 =175 64.8 
AUG eal A, “a itis. we 1.91516 193 IEE =199 64.6 
SEP =o na 8 -2.4 8 aie 19.0 BE) +370 64.5 
OCT =< ies -.4 ae rd VEZ 18.6 879 =T6 64.2 
NOV A?! 3 0 ao at Ti 18.9 8.7 oll 64.3 
DEC 4 4 72 Te kes bed 18.8 Sar 2 64.5 
1984 JAN =o are 0 SH, Sid Wie 18.7 a9 Wi 64.2 
FEB 6 a 4 3) . ties 18.5 S71 175 64.5 
MAR ne Fe) 0 =e <3 11.4 18.2 S73 73 64.3 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


APR 9, 1984 TABLE 35 1:20 PM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- Tae NEEKS miss eNP EK 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 


a 


1979 836 26.0 26.9 32.6 4.4 1.4 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 865 25.8 26.9 32.0 3.9 1.9 6.2 3.2 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.3 32.2 4.2 1.8 6.3 3.5 15.2 
1982 1314 20.9 26.2 39.1 2.6 2)/3 6.6 2:2 17.2 
1983 1448 19.2 23.9 46.7 eT 1.5 4.1 20 21.8 
1982 II 1266 24 F2 O3).4 40.5 an3 93 5.9 cee. 7 
Di 1384 2201 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 ae 
IV 1455 19.6 Dede) 42.3 187 2.0 6.1 1.0 18.8 
1983 I 1630 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 2-2 5.3 1.4 20.8 
II 1515 17.8 19.5 51.6 3.5 1.4 2.3 2.8 53.3 
III 1353 21.6 oan 8 43.3 372 122 4.3 2.5 21.8 
IV 1295 21.6 27.5 434) 2.0 1.2 3.5 Te 21.4 
1984 |] 1497 18.8 25.4 46.1 2.5 1.5 4.3 te3 4.3 
1983 MAR 1674 15.1 Daal 51.4 2.4 1.9 4.6 Wey 22.2 
APR 1582 15.6 17.8 55.8 2.8 1.6 4.0 2.4 23.5 
MAY 1502 18.6 19.5 50.7 3.8 1.4 2.9 229 33.3 
JUN 1462 19.2 2.49 48.5 3.8 1.3 3.1 2.9 23.2 
JUL 1415 215 23.2 44.0 3.3 1.5 4.9 1.6 21.5 
AUG 1375 18.0 25.7 42.9 a03 154 5.1 3.9 oy 
SEP 1269 25.4 22.5 43.1 3.0 150 3.0 2.0 21.8 
OCT 1253 22.9 25.8 44.0 1.9 4.4 a2 0 22.0 
NOV 1297 22:53 28.2 41.5 2.3 4.2 at ee 21.4 
DEC 1336 19.6 28.4 43.9 1.6 i: 4.1 1.0 ld 
1984 JAN 1473 29.53 25.9 42.0 202 1.6 4.8 1.2 , 
FEB 1476 16.7 26.7 47.4 ORT 1.4 3.9 Re: 21 
MAR 1541 17.5 23.6 49.1 2.6 1.6 4.2 1.6 2 


OURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


APR 9, 1984 TABLE 36 1:20 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- | UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (Ai) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


a 


1979 3.4 brs —a6 1259 66.2 3.0 Ele -8.6 5.4 62.5 
1980 2.0 thot 4.1 1352 67.2 3.4 3.4 3.4 5.4 63.1 
1981 gE 4 rae I3n2 67.7 <body 3.6 6.3 5.6 63.8 
1982 -4.0 PON 36.4 18.8 65.8 2.0 ites 54.6 8.4 63.5 
1983 ine) SOC 4.3 195.9 66.1 Zao 1.8 14.5 9.4 Ne 
WEee iM Salmo Hef 12.4 17.8 65.8 8 rh 222 8.0 63.6 
III ad EIS) 16.6 20.8 65.9 7 0 17.8 Sind 63.7 
IV =o Sli 2 ZO 65.8 4 = 5b 25 10.1 63.6 
1983 I a = 3K =251 20.7 65.5 4 5 SEAS, ong 63.5 
1G! 3 ot} Ce) 20.6 66.0 1.4 1.6 26k 9.6 64.1 
III 68) Ai? 19.3 66.5 6 1.0 =310 952 64.1 
IV Sino = atl -3.8 18.8 65.9 ae vif -4.3 8.8 63.9 
1984 | Se} 3 Stik 18.5 66.1 ao 1 4.5 Sear 63.9 
1983 MAR cl =I¢3 P49) 20.9 65.7 4! 3 2 ou) 63.6 
APR -.4 St! 6) Zit 65.5 at 1.0 =a bots 9.6 64.0 
MAY 1.0 sE St) 20.8 66.3 3 5& Syl 9.6 64.0 
JUN Ro? =o -4.4 19.9 66.3 4 s& of! 9.6 64.2 
JUL 6 51 “1.4 1975 66.8 me 4 -1.8 959 64.1 
AUG att Sty Sat) oc! 66.4 rl 13 seed 922 64.1 
SEP -.4 0 Sia 19.0 66.3 .0 4 SEI 8.9 64.0 
OcT bai = 7 maak: 18.6 65.7 rat .0 Sai 8.9 63.8 
NOV ue 4 ica? 18.9 65.9 ma 4 Se, 8.7 63.8 
DEC oz id =e 18.8 66.1 .4 4 ak 8.7 64.0 
1984 JAN oof Sats Sok) 18.7 65.8 74 oc! Zant 8.9 63.8 
FEB 8 0 eree 18.5 66.4 6 4 2.6 Sisl 64.0 
MAR =70 =a! seine 18.2 66.2 Cail aid Wek) 373 63.8 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, 


APR 9, 1984 TABLE 37 1:20 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOU EMPLOY- NEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- ART . 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1979 4.0 Ook! -4.9 12k 61.0 4.4 hoe! =976 7.0 45.0 

1980 <h{0) grit eae 12.6 62.6 BOG 6.4 ae 6.5 46.4 

1981 33 1.0 mone 12,3 63.2 ee) St 9.0 6.7 48.1 

1982 Vt GEO 28.0 16.1 62.3 ss 3) <j Tee/ 8.8 48.5 

1983 Sink) e210 4.5 1780 62.8 4.8 4.0 13.4 S56 49.6 

1982 II Self -2.4 9.9 See 62.2 WBE) ae 2170 is a 48.4 

hg -.4 = 350 NG, ets 62.2 1.0 3E 8.2 S03 48.6 

IV oH) | S55) 17.8 62.4 oe a2 7.0 Sao 48.8 

1983 | =o 0 =o ily rard 62.6 1.4 et 4.0 10.2 49.2 

II =f 0 aes 17.6 62.9 Tee Pe 4 = 2G Sw 49.7 

Ill sa 2 G2 16.6 63.1 pall 2 Soe one 49.8 

IV =) 4) 4) 54 36 16.2 62.5 ai 5f) Hilf oe 49.9 

1984 | v2 el 8 16.3 63.0 al 8 4.6 9.5 50.2 

1983 MAR ha? -.4 8 17.8 62.7 4 ah Qin 10.3 49.3 

APR -.4 -.4 =e! 17.8 62.5 1.0 Ko SEY 9.9 49.7 

MAY a ne liee 17,9 63.0 ral 4 2 San 43.6 

JUN =O 8 =3i\8 ihe 63.1 5 6 =n8 375 49.8 

JUL 4 We2 HH! 16.6 63.5 a Ne! = avd 9.4 49.8 

AUG =a1.0 Sts = 38? 16.4 63.0 .3 “3 .0 9.4 49.8 

SEP Hae = idl 1.8 16.7 62.9 av? 4 = he Lh oN2 49.8 

OCT =k) -.4 22,0 16.4 62.5 ie ey? .3 952 49.6 

NOV = 4 = 1 Slee 16.1 62.3 6 sy ad a1 43.9 

DEC i) 4 At) 16.2 62.7 iV 6 ie?! 9.2 50.1 

1984 JAN ane e160 1.4 16.5 62.5 So Sek 1.4 ee] 50.0 

FEB Peet: 1.4 9 16.4 63.4 “ull 4 2.8 a55 50.2 

MAR aoe! = x) Sin 16.0 63 a =m Ver ae 50.3 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOG 1-001, STA CS CANADA. 


Ue) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


APR 


1984 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 

LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
FORCE MENT MENT 
(1) (1) (1) 


UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 
RATE 


TABLE 


38 


PARTICI- 
PATION 
RATE 


LABOUR 
FORCE 
(1) 


MPLOY- 
MENT 
(1) 


(1 


) 


AGES 25 AND OVE 
UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 
RATE 


1:20 PM 


AR = 
PATION 
RATE 


eee 


1979 3.0 ae =a 13.2 Lise Zan rh | ii A: 4.5 81.0 
1980 she 6 5.1 i i he 71.8 2.0 1.8 6.8 4.8 80.7 
1981 4 aia 3.6 14,1 ee wat 2.0 4.4 4.8 80.5 
1982 =S50 =1276 42.1 2ileit 69.3 139 a 2ae 70.5 8.2 TS. 5 
1983 =16 = ane 4.2 22.4 Go 2 17 5c 15.0 $.2 vei 1 
1982 II ano iD 14.2 20.2 69.4 4 = 0 23.2 uo 79.6 
II! —2 -4.4 16.5 2329 Sess 8 ad 24.3 or3 79.8 
IV ete] ular) a) 23.8 69.1 0 =,9 9.4 16.2 79.4 
1983 I ete elie Sorel 23.5 68.4 ee 4 od} 3:6 78.8 
II wi 1.0 Sure 23g 69.1 pa Rie 4 Sai iay8 
II] 6 Ze =e ai New A 69.8 4 A! -4.9 ost 78.2 
IV mo fe) =o =F EE 69.2 =r 6 -6.8 8.5 78.8 
1984 | “58 iS SEN if 20.4 69.2 oi aE 4.4 8.9 78.4 
1983 MAR 78 iI 1.4 7 ee 68.7 «3 25 ay ie 9.6 78.9 
APR Sas = 50 1.4 24.1 68.4 me 6 =o 39.4 79,2 
MAY 1.4 2.4 aS 23.4 69.5 i3 we 1.3 $55 ae 
JUN “Kip Te =§,0 22.3 69.4 5e: ne 24 a7 79.4 
JUL 8 ae) 0 PE | 70.0 ae 4 cy | CTA 79.5 
AUG -.4 <p Sia? 2iee 69.8 =i, a Eas. 972 79.2 
SEP =1.9 id -4.7 2,0 69.6 = 4 =§° 5 8.7 79.0 
OcT =144 = it) =i 20.6 68.8 Tid. a ain 8.6 78.8 
NOV 8 = ny? 4.5 21.4 69.4 .0 el =A lien 8.5 78.7 
DEC eas oe ig) 21.2 69.4 He K .0 8.5 78.8 
1984 JAN “ky 0 ~ oe o 20.6 69.0 ease! 33K) 20 8.7 78.4 
FEB me) red SO) 20.4 69.4 a) | eae 8.9 LBat 
MAR =n =I =o 20.1 69.2 ct} a) 2.0 a. joes 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
APR 9, 1984 TABLE 39 1;20 PM 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


eee 


1984 
1983 


1984 


4.2 4.9 ae 
Bae 1.6 <P 
Ze 2.0 tO 
=3.2 alse =1Ris 
s = ania Su 
aA -4.0 =10; 
=Hi0 =3.3 aa 
Sky 3.0 1 
6 2 5 
1.3 1.6 3 
1.0 2.0 
os 8 =) 
ns =——6 1 
“By i 1 
6 i 
4 1.3 1 
ae Mi ile 
4 6 5 
me 5 1 
ei 1.4 ae 
ie =o =. 
4 “ 1 
4 0 al 
Pict =i Wea =, 
el UP) 1 
-.3 oad 3 
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OURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


43 


APR 17, 1984 TABLE 40 8:13 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND HOURS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORT - FINANCE , 
PRIMARY ATION, INSURANCE 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNICA- TRADE AND OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND REAL SERVICES 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE Relert ce ESTATE (1) 
UTIL 


1979 358 ear ins 3.9 6.7 3.1 Phe. Sad 2.3 4 
1980 2m Sh 7.6 Slee eae Shy? 2.8 Ze 2.3 a57 
1981 3.4 earl 1.8 ey 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 aa 4.6 
1982 Bie! -10.4 SHS Ig! iy SUSn ks -.4 Sora Heh? 3 1s 
1983 sf) =aanl -8.4 eae PAR S140 SNH SEE? =apit ina 
1982 I haa! Sea =e) K) Elo e! =25, 1 Dok gto) =o ) .0 
qT] Files) ah) Sic: ehh cieha Ud ial Sale| =n 3 i 
III hele =Jid Heal Ine -4.4 SHAS: Sax Pl) =o ie 
IV ihe! -3.4 = Ole Eh = 10 ita ist SP Soll =r 6 
1983 I 25 8 .0 1.6 -2.6 3 6 .0 Sek 6 
II 1,0 ey, A -.4 3.4 8 4 a ot =i. 1 9 
III 6 1.8 8 1.8 Pires aa =) me 3 pe 
IV ao -.4 ew 0 Sat ok 8 ue a1 line 
1983 JAN ats ol ae) 1.0 Sige: .0 ihe aa? ao 2 
FEB 4 no 4.2 Ae Sho) ne 73 ae A) 2 
MAR wh ai -4.0 2.0 ~The! 6 Lat ale, ane 5 
APR cl Wok 1.6 12 ike) -.4 iat =O .0 0 
MAY 4 ac) 19 .6 -.4 ok = ok .0 4 9 
JUN a) 8 .0 4 eho Al Sins st At) JG .0 ae 
JUL Soe! 6 =A} 19) 2G Usk Sats Sie) mae a atl 
AUG Suh ail 3.8 8 -1.4 6 4 2 a ay 
SEP al ‘S ed ne Sat 8 6 ac: 8 iW 
OCT .0 =n ee me SU ai! 2 .0 a0 Hist 3 
NOV ee Oe 6 =o? =e iS au 4 at 4 
DEC eae “1.4 Cae! ont cali] 1 aS i) 9 LG) mene 
1984 JAN a) ihe, nO Jn Noe) i3 cA) a2 6 ome 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
ee) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


APR 17, 1984 TABLE 41 8:13 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 

(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 

1978 isk) 4.4 o3.0 Ved beat ae 
1979 2) Poe! as 3.0 oe ant 
1980 Wo -4.0 11.5 Saks =3210 =e) 
1981 70 | = Biel Sho) 6 Sk) line 
1982 [O10 Yeo -10.8 oe) = 1250 -6.6 
1981 II nd =73,.(0) 4 od] Ve. 4 
II] Sale Sora Sst palin =20 =a 

IV sae SE) 2 avis 8) aaah) = i)! 
1982 I 2745 (9) Seka Uf 28! SY sods = 220 =2 1.0 
Il a Syl -8.8 eau sel) -4.6 = 20 

Ill -2,4 Vien al ines! Sine) eld Sel ar, 

IV = 20 Sete) ats Saag) =Ge2 eit 
1983 I =n10 13:1 =: 4 ah a 
1982 MAR led sil are eek ae =o -,8 
APR 150 -6.0 SSG alae 72.519) Ctra 

MAY alia =e Sanit pel Sno 3 

JUN Ne, = Ent =f als =n? Shi Si og, 

JUL gi 4.8 =a) =o SN 2: 

AUG =o 2.8 -4.2 = 50 Sy. 0 

SEP Aylei; 1.6 LER silos =e" = 25D 

OCT Sipo) Olea 6 2s eh Sil iva’) 

NOV -.4 Soe ola ele! 120 sie 

DEC =o = en = tt] aI loa aoe 
1983 JAN Ca? 3720 Nie) We, yee 6 
FEB ae =) Pa Steal 4 4 AE. 

MAR mab Sonia e250 ce ne ae 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND URS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
tet THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 


APR 17, 1984 TABLE 42 8:13 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 

MNT Sieg, UTR oe De es 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- Misc F woe 
TION TION & TOTAL HHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 

I Ac gg OI se 

1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 =a 3.9 

1979 -3.2 1.7 3.1 3.0 3.4 sha 430 
1980 3.2 3.3 1.9 1.5 1.7 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 ‘9 2.5 3.2 6.4 
1982 232.8 =2.3 =5.7 -9.4 ~¥,9 7 -2,3 
1981 II -.2 4 5 6 9 1.4 
III 2 5 ey $5 1 1.6 14 
IV 0 1.6 23 -.8 a 8 1.6 
1982 | -2.0 -.9 -2.8 -4.4 -2.0 t -2.2 
I -10.4 21.7 Finks ee ate = 41.3 
II -6.1 -1.3 -2.2 -315 -.8 -1.4 333 
iV 1.6 -1.6 -2,3 -2.4 -3.2 -115 -2.1 
1983 1 -8.5 -.7 2 3463 ‘4 -123 -1.5 
1982 MAR “1.5 -1.2 5 =73 eat a =i8 
APR -2.6 . aT -1.0 = 5 ‘0 - 8 
MAY -10.5 1.0 a7 -1.4 -.5 =§5 -.9 
JUN 1.4 a7 a5 By =a -15 2 
JUL 1.4 He ae g -1.5 2.1 -%§ 3 | 
AUG -4.3 a =; ah -3.2 -.2 3 
SEP 2.5 a a -1.4 —{V -1.0 28 
OCT 2 =1.2 0 56 “1.2 =15 at .5 
NOV -2.4 2 St =4 5 ~8 3 
DEC oe 4 2 3 4 9 6 
1983 JAN -5.2 <6 v4 =<8 2 “184 -1.0 
FEB 4.6 0 ev} 1 Be 3 -.2 
MAR 2.2 269 2 nig ‘4 ~~ 4 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 


APR 17, 1984 TABLE 43 8:13 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 


MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


eel 


1979 Ted 13.4 MEIGS 212 14.2 7.6 
1980 Tay 8.0 Sy, 26.4 10.4 8.1 
1981 14.8 10.0 3.8 hae 13.8 18.8 
1982 mi 4 6.5 6.3 xe at <5 on 
1983 AL Ape] 13.5 21,0 6.2 =2a0 
198201 ao” aes Stics 4.4 ee = Tine 
II act ae Sal rah Balm =a =107.2 
Ili sw 3.6 aa hes! -6.4 ela “7.0 
AV =F 4.0 =r) 2 hig 8.8 
1983 I a9 sit als Az <3 3.1 -1.3 
II 4.4 279 3.8 4.7 5.6 -- 
Ill ove Jes 9.8 Die aT 1S 
IV =. 8 mut = ae “5.8 
1983 JAN “9 Sta 16.7 aie ae 8 Jy 
FEB Lad mee <a) 1.3 dint -.8 
MAR ae .0 -4.7 a3 a P22 
APR ana ae De 300 aoa 1.8 
MAY 55 4.3 Pilar: 1.0 25 =1.4 
JUN ond 1.6 seas: 9 Zod 3.7 
JUL 1.9 tie 1.0 a (rs 2.4 > 
AUG f.i2 eiieo oe 3.4 St e2.6 
SEP a | 4.0 1.0 Wha ol -2.5 
OCT 6 Pane’) ite si .0 =3.0 
NOV sf Sk, oa Ts2 ny *.6 
DEC “3 oye 3.6 =r «| my oe 
1984 JAN <r Se 3.9 eae A, ; 
Sou > ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


APR 17, 1984 TABLE 44 8:13 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
—— TRANSPOR-~=~—~—~—~—~S*”:”~—CFLNANNGCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC 


RANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE= TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN KORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1979 12.4 Wetg) aon 16.7 11.8 8.8 nak? 11,2 12.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 isms 15.6 hore 14.3 13.6 a9 UE SE, 748.0 
1981 14.9 ENE) 13.0 15.5 16.1 IE) ) 14.9 Zins 15.4 7095.9 
1982 Wal oa 12.3 3.8 11.8 12.7 14,5 de Jos) 7.4 482.9 
1983 5.4 4.6 £}7. 6.6 5.4 8.6 o210 silts 5.6 
1982 | 2.6 1.6 a 4.2 “ok 3.4 die? 229 eS 214.2 
II 24,73 3.8 3: 125 7? 3.4 sal 4 6 544.2 
III let ie ene 8 eg 3:3 way 1.0 .0 765.8 
lV ae 1.6 .6 x Joa 255 Zo les 1.6 1.3 407.6 
1983 | = <3 les =o ow ies <3 Sad 8 23 Veel 
II aa) Ut ae) 2a ans a1 2.8 3.2 Zoo 274.5 
II! ests) 1.6 228 3.8 1.5 8 2a 2516 2.4 275.6 
IV 1.6 Soir tent ao ene 1,3 8 nd 7c 
1983 JAN = 250 =O <3 Shoal eto =i 322 SUE anal = igit 451.4 
FEB smo Sl m4 =7eiN hy le 161 1 =e De 1600.3 
MAR 2a 1.9 AS) 0 4.1 1.8 Wes vnat! 15 201.7 
APR -.4 6 aint 1.4 =56 me 4 ak 4 287.1 
MAY ea a ne 1.3 hy) no Woe ies 1,3 249.0 
JUN 152 1.4 2.0 lieu 8 12 Wad WOE: 7 287.3 
JUL at -.4 aS 749 se ao 6 a! 6 218.7 
AUG ib off ne 4 6 vu .0 Sf .0 341.6 
SEP 29 1.6 iE 8 9 yt 6 3 6 206.5 
ocT ee = il = aes Sth 2 aid Suk. Se! Cr) 224.1 
NOV .8 1.4 6 6 6 au 6 6 6 710.8 
DEC TS 2a 1.6 a4 ay 256 al Wes 1:1 
1984 JAN Fa 302 Es ae oe =o} .O = is = 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
APR 17, 1984 TABLE 45 8:13 AM 
AVERAGE KEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
1979 41.1 38.6 Soma Sites if ale! 36.3 42.3 
1980 40.8 38.3 eh} ihe Sia 36.1 41.6 
1981 40.4 38.3 Soin) 37.6 =e) 36.1 41.6 
1982 39.6 SMe) 38.2 36.8 36.6 39.2 40.8 
1983 38.6 36s Sous 37.4 36.8 35.9 40.5 
1982 I 40.5 37.8 38.5 SY) 574 36.8 35.4 41.2 
II 39.8 3755 38.3 36.8 36.1 34.6 40.9 
III 39e3 Sveo 38.0 Sn 7 36.4 35.0 40.5 
IV 38.9 37.3 38.0 36.7 36.9 35.9 40.6 
1983 I Sia 37.8 38.6 237f alo} 36.6 35)..5 40.3 
II 38.5 38.2 39%) 37.4 36.7 Sag 40.2 
III a9 38.6 39.7 37.6 37.0 36.2 41.2 
IV Sora 38.7 397 Sinan 37.0 36.1 40.3 
1983 JAN 38.2 37.6 38.3 36.9 37.0 35.7 41.1 
FEB 36.9 37.9 38.7 36.9 36.8 35.8 39.8 
MAR Sins 38.0 33.0 37.0 aaie8 34.8 a9: 
APR 38.7 38.2 oo! Siia 36.8 35.8 40.6 
MAY 38.6 38.2 39m Sine 36.4 35.8 Saino 
JUN 38.3 38.3 39.1 37.4 36.8 36.1 40.3 
JUL 38.5 38.4 391.2 37.6 37.0 3604 41.2 
AUG ang 38.7 3978 37.6 36.9 36.2 41.5 
SEP 38.8 38.7 ch), 37.6 <fie, 36.1 41.0 
OcT 39.1 28307 39.7 Sian 36.7 36.0 40.6 
NOV 38.3 38.7 391.8 Sve 36.7 35.7 40.0 
DEC 39),2 38.6 39.6 Sieo 37.8 3B? 40.5 
1884 JAN 380 38.4 397 lite AY le? 36.4 38.8 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


APR 17, 1984 TABLE 46 8:13 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


COMMUNITY 
TOTAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS - WHOLESALE RETAIL F 
INANCE, BUSINESS & 
Se rent tare FACTURING TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE INSURANCE & PERSONAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


—— ee 


1979 8.7 10.7 11.4 8.9 8.5 3.0 9.3 1.7 
1980 10.1 12.2 Vey 10.0 9.2 11.6 10.7 7.9 is 3 
1981 11.9 11.8 14.0 12.1 12.9 12.1 10.9 9.4 16.2 11.2 
1982 10.0 7.9 13.9 10.6 7.3 12.8 10.0 6.9 10.3 11.0 
1983 7.0 13.1 5.5 7.5 6.8 8.8 4.3 5.8 8.4 4.9 
1982 I 3.0 -1.0 4.9 3.0 1.0 3.2 3.5 1.9 3.7 4.0 
1 1.8 2 2.3 2.4 ~.5 3.2 1.6 1.8 1.9 1.9 
III (3 4.0 2.9 1.9 2.6 1.8 1.4 1.2 2.5 1.4 
IV 2.3 6.2 os 1.6 5.0 3.0 1.5 2.0 4.2 1.7 
1983 I 11 8 -.8 2.0 8 1.2 3 7 ad ‘9 
II 2.1 4.4 2.9 i. 5 2.2 11 1.0 3.3 ic 
Il ay 2.6 1.9 2.0 a 3,1 1.2 2.3 2.4 “8 
IV 1.5 2.9 2.5 1.9 ‘0 8 1.4 2.1 ‘. 2.7 
1983 JAN <8 -8.6 tit 5 =28 ey -.9 2 =1i4 2 
FEB ‘4 2.7 -1.9 +) 7 4 4 ar 6 ‘0 
MAR ‘8 ar 2.5 ‘4 ‘0 8 5 3 5 3 
APR * 2.9 14 6 14 ‘8 5 rae 1.4 2 
MAY 6 1/2 i) 5 -9 7 rae 7 13 7 
JUN 8 6 ‘4 f 9 11 ‘8 ‘A 1.2 1.3 
JUL 3 2.8 3 ‘8 4 1.5 -.4 8 a -2.8 
AUG a are) 1.4 8 2 1.2 1.2 1.4 6 ‘0 
SEP 5 1,9 2 ‘4 -1,0 “5 1.0 ‘8 3 2 
OCT 23 -1.3 1.5 5 Lg 1 4 ‘4 1 ~.8 
NOV ‘8 “10% ‘0 re nif 6 1 ‘8 " 7 
DEC 2.1 20.5 1.5 if 4.3 1.2 5 9 6 i) 
1984 JAN 1s | -9.5 -1.4 i 239 2459 3 4 -1.2 ‘0 
SOURCE. EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
APR 17, 1984 TABLE 47 8:13 AM 
HAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRA EMPLOYEE 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUS WITHOUT COLA CLAUS COVERED BY 
[ COMMERCIAL NON- WIL COMMERCIAL NON- ~«~ ALL COMMERCIAL -~*‘NON- NER 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 7.1 7.3 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.9 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 303623 
1981 12.3 11.5 13.1 9.7 9.4 10.2 13.5 13.8 13.3 223904 
1982 9.9 9.3 10.6 7.8 7.6 3.2 10.8 10.6 10.7 285551 
1983 4.4 4.8 4.2 2.1 3.3 2.2 Pa 5.5 5.6 359641 
1982 1 12.1 11.4 12.7 10.7 10.8 8.8 12.9 13.1 12.9 234405 
II 12.1 11.3 12.7 11.4 11.1 11.8 12.8 11.8 13.0 291960 
III 8.7 79 10.0 6.2 5.8 9.2 10.2 10.2 10.1 261620 
IV 6.8 5,6 7.0 3.0 2.8 74 7.2 7.5 7.0 354220 
1983 I 4.5 4.9 4.2 ‘0 1.6 is 6.5 6.0 6.9 598760 
II 3.5 5.1 3.0 4 a4 1.0 5.9 5.9 5.9 343750 
Ill 5.3 5.2 5.5 3.9 4.0 2.4 5.7 6.0 5.6 159785 
IV 4.1 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.4 4.9 4.1 4.2 4.0 376270 


SOURCE. LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHMAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971=100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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APR 4, 1984 TABLE 48 1:23 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL 0 HOUSING CLOTHIN TRANS- HEALTH RECREATION OBACCO Ray 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
i ee 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.0 9.3 9.7 3.0 6.8 . 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 11.7 12.8 10.0 9.5 " : we 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 7.1 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 7.2 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1983 5.8 3.7 6.8 4.0 5.0 6.9 6.5 12.6 7.8 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 3.7 2.7 1.2 2.2 5.0 
II 3,4 4.1 2.6 2.3 pe 3-8 2.5 3.4 4.9 
III 2.2 1.9 2.3 ‘8 1.9 2.2 2.5 4.3 2.7 
IV 1.6 -1.0 2.8 1.5 1.6 1.8 2.3 4.2 2.4 
1983 I ‘s ‘4 11 4 7 t.3 5 1.3 2 
Il ‘4 2.2 1.0 2.1 3 1.9 1.4 2.9 . 
Ill 1.6 9 11 “44 3.6 3 2.2 2.8 6.0 
IV 9 at 1.4 ‘9 +3 9 ‘4 4.4 ate 1 
1983 FEB 4 6 3 2.8 = 5 7 1.2 5 -2.1 
MAR 1.0 -.3 ‘9 1.0 7 i" 3 4 8.5 
APR 0 1.0 5 ‘4 -2.4 'g 3 8 “4.6 
MAY 3 1.6 0 A She i. ey 2.0 22.4 
JUN 1 2 2 4 5.3 ‘0 3 9 9.4 
JUL 4 ‘6 3 5 ‘5 . 1.4 2 ‘8 
AUG 5 4,1 ‘8 5 ‘5 2 3 8 ‘8 
SEP 0 -1.0 5 i =.8 ‘4 og 2.4 3 
oct ce 11 7 5 =.4 2 2 2.2 1.0 
NOV ‘0 a5 4 ie 2 3 4 4 “9 
DEC 3 ‘4 ec 283 1.2 aa 4 ‘0 1.6 
1984 JAN 5 1.9 ie -1.9 1.2 2 =:9 a 2.5 
FEB 6 fA i 2.3 oy 6 7) 4 4 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 49 1:23 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


eo  FOGp rs = MOUSING otLOIHING ss TRANS-— WEALTA RECREATION ~~ TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 
1982 96.8 101.6 95.3 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1983 94.9 102.5 93.7 102.2 100.9 98.7 110.9 110.1 
1982 I 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
11 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 99.9 97.6 102.5 108.1 
II] 97.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 99.9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1983 I 94.8 102.9 93.9 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 109.0 
II 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 108. 1 
III 94.9 102.0 93.2 103.2 100.7 99.2 111.0 112.8 
IV 94.2 102.6 93.2 102.0 100.5 98.7 114.3 110.6 
1983 FEB 95.3 102.9 94.7 101.1 101.1 99.0 108.3 105.5 
MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 113.3 
APR 95.0 103.0 95.0 100.9 101.6 98.5 108.5 108.0 
MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 99.3 101.8 99.0 110.3 104.0 
JUN 95.4 101.8 93.9 103.4 100.7 98.2 110.1 112.3 
JUL 95.6 101.7 93.0 103.5 100.8 99.2 109.8 92.7 
AUG 95.0 101.9 93.1 103.5 100.4 99.0 110.2 113.0 
SEP 94.1 102.4 93.3 102.6 100.8 99.3 112.8 112.7 
OcT 94.5 102.5 93.2 101.6 100.4 98.9 114.7 110.8 
NOV 94.0 102.6 93.5 101.8 100.8 99.0 115.2 109.8 
DEC 94.1 102.6 92.9 102.6 100.3 98.2 114.8 111.2 
1984 JAN 95.3 102.4 90.7 103.3 100.1 96.8 114.1 113.4 
FEB 95.9 101.9 92.2 102.6 100, 1 97.2 113.5 113.2 


OURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 50 1:23 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI- NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


1979 3.2 10.6 9.6 8.8 ies Vira Wa3 920 
1980 10.2 Wie 10.9 Jeu US | 8.2 10.0 S37 
1981 1275 13 9.4 8.0 16.0 ies 1237 TG 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 11.6 Td 4:8 3.8 
1983 5.8 5.4 4.0 4.5 6.3 6.5 6.4 5.6 
198251 25 Usk .4 6 206 3.4 ar 2.2 
II <5 1 323 at 2.8 4.3 a 2.8 2.8 
III ane 1.8 1.0 8 Past 2.6 2.2 ai) 
IV 1.6 lian 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 2a 1.6 
1983 I 6 5 73 au Sel 8 wk ne 
II 1.4 1.6 Aa 1.8 2.0 1.0 Lv ks 
III 1.6 1.8 al 4 216 1.4 1.8 lee 
IV 9 at 1.6 a 28 1.0 it afer 
1983 FEB 4 4 4 2r3 .0 ao 7 8 
MAR 1.0 6 4 t3 at aS 1.4 7S 
APR .0 OES 3 ay} ik 3 =e 4 
MAY .3 ae! ml al .4 4 sal ue 
JUN het Mok) ont ca 2a oo 1.4 ne 
JUL 4 4 ae! =e na ay 4 AC 
AUG oo 4 Bal 6 i) 6 6 co 
SEP 0 =i 0: 4 =! a1 3 0 
OcT 6 a) 4 o 6 a 4 8 
NOV 0 0 Vee} 0 mG cul 2 = 
DEC ae a3 Sa 28 Fa 57) 3 /2 
1984 JAN no 8 hl alia Ue ad 1 a 
FEB 6 8 =i Pay?! 8 3 5 6 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 51 i2o PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS OTAL OTAL 

TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
Goods DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1979 Sse c! 102.1 104.5 Lh 102.7 S959 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 97.0 100.9 SS, 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 o5i3 96.2 100.8 10S 100.9 99,1 
1983 98.4 93°57 Ey af) 101.2 102.5 101.5 93.0 
1982 I 98.9 97.4 97.0 Suns UM ot 100.9 3373 
I] S9F 1 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 EEG 
IIl 98.8 94,3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 Sort 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 99.0 
1983 I 98.2 94.4 Sons 100.4 102.8 101.5 $9: 1 
II 98.4 CE} af Soin 101.0 102.5 101.3 Sor 2 
II] 98.6 S20 $4.5 102.0 102.3 101.5 98.7 
IV 98.4 SEN) 94.5 101.4 102.5 101.7 98.9 
1983 FEB 98.0 94.6 lta 9959 103.1 101.4 oon 5 
MAR 98.5 94.0 $6.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94.2 96.1 100.4 102.6 101.5 S95} 
MAY Ped a) 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 S35 
JUN 98.6 9279 957.0 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 
JUL 98.6 OQ 94.3 102.2 102.2 101.4 9877 
AUG 98.6 S29 94,4 102.0 102.3 101.4 98.7 
SEP 98.5 Sma 94.8 101.7 102.4 101.8 98.7 
OcT 98.4 S29 $4.7 101.7 102.4 101.6 98.9 
NOV 98.4 94.0 94.7 101.1 102.5 101.8 S950 
DEC 98,4 93.8 $4.1 101.4 102.4 101.8 98.8 
1984 JAN 9857 93.4 92nd 102.7 102.0 TOT. 3 98.7 
FEB 35719 $2.8 93.5 102.9 101.7 101.2 98.7 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 52 1:23 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMEN 
NATIONAL e-KTALees » °° Pa DURADLE, Semen wSEMI-DUR-. =. NON-DUR=0aeace™ > SERVIGES=* ua EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
I a 
1979 10.3 9.3 8.2 tio 10.4 8.4 9.1 
1980 fa 10.8 8.4 11.5 12.0 10.1 13.0 
1981 10.6 11.6 8.8 7.9 14.9 11.2 14,2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 6 12.3 
1983 5.8 5.9 4.0 4.9 5.9 8 ier 
1982 I 2.3 2.9 6 126 3.2 3.0 4.1 
Il 1.9 258 1.5 eA cw. Se ae: 
111 Dad 2.6 ime 1.2 Ay, 3.2 37) 
IV 1.6 1.5 8 1.5 1.4 Det 2.8 
1983 | 1.4 9 14 1.4 . 125 8 
Il 1:0 14 AT 1 1.5 pe 2.6 
Il 1.23 1.4 9 6 ia 187 me: 
IV .0 1.2 ee: 6 O03 9 1.2 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLES eas 123° PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMEN 
OTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 

a ee NS 

1979 SESE Ue Te 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 

1980 92.8 74.8 82.2 102.2 Seni: 115.53 

1981 93.6 73.6 80.2 106.2 98.2 119.1 

1982 94.2 1059 DTS 107.8 99.6 121.4 

1983 94.3 69.7 76.7 107.9 101.5 12357 

1982 I 930 Tae 78.1 107.0 Shai 120.5 

II 94.4 71.4 tifa 108.3 99.5 120.8 

III 94.5 70.5 76.8 108.1 100.3 121 ea 

IV 94.4 70.0 76.7 107.9 100.7 122.9 

1983 I 94.0 69.8 {A poih 106.7 100.8 Ha2.d 

II 94.1 69.6 76.8 (Ove2 110i 124.3 

III 94.1 69.3 boa 107.7 101.5 123.4 

IV 95.2 1051 76.8 110.1 102.4 124.8 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 54 1:23 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1979 825 Tell 9.4 10.1 19.0 2ilgnl 13.9 14.4 
1980 oa 5.2 ee) 10.4 15.6 16.6 12 16.9 
1981 in2 35 ws 11.6 ey 6.0 10.9 10.5 
1982 Loy! 2.8 oe Vast, 225 An 4.3 2.0 
1983 2.5 fini] 3.8 3.0 Aa = lao =1,0 “357 
1982 I 1.6 13 1.8 1.6 Sia! = hee 1.8 1.6 
II 15 6 1.8 13 St) = Tae at =ted 
III 9 macs 2.0 oof 5h Ay: 2.4 295 
IV 6 Ae) 4 AL 259 Zar =144 =224 
1983 I 6 Se) 8 a7 -2.4 ciel = ns -2.4 
II 3 Sy 8) Wee 6 ao 4 = Was =2%2 
II] 6 1.0 ) se 4 ou Wek 2.0 
IV 4 3k ae 1.0 74 SA. 1.4 Tad 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
APR 4, 1984 TABLE 55 Meeae ts 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 


RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXE NVESTMEN EXPORTS MPORTS 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1979 112.8 121.8 98.3 97a) 110.3 unval sa 108.1 109.1 
1980 111.6 119.0 Sito S70 Wiksety 122.6 Tite, W132 
1981 Ufiihst/ 112.6 98.2 96.3 123)n9 128.8 tS 171922 
1982 108.2 Vales) 9972 Sez 120.0 123.4 116.2 LEI, 
1983 100.7 104.2 98.8 G5 111.6 U2 110.2 110.4 
1982 I 110.1 Zea 98.0 96.7 12239 127.4 116.6 119.6 
II 103.6 Ue 99.0 97/05 120.4 Rey TaiZa9 12 1no 
III NO7ieo Ua ad/ 99.8 97.6 118.4 121.4 117.2 120.0 
IV 1Oor 2 103.0 100.1 97.0 118.2 PAE: 11323 11533 
1983 I 103.2 107.7 Soe 96.1 114.4 116.4 1205 114.2 
II 101.5 106.3 939.2 SG Walley We 7. 110.5 110.5 
Ill Soe, 102.2 98.8 94.4 109.8 110.3 110.4 110.6 
IV 98.5 100.6 Sach 93.8 110.7 LG ARES 107,2 106.2 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 56 1:23 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OTAL 00D AND BACCO RUBBER AND FATHER EXTILES KNITTIN WOO RNITU 
MANUF AC BEVERAGE | PRODUCTS PLASTICS —_ PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
ee EE es a aS ye ee cee T Tt Treen rr ae 
1979 14.5 ry B.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15. 
1980 13.5 10.7 115% 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 5 12.0 16.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 3.1 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 11.6 7.3 3.8 3.6 5.5 -2.8 9.2 3.6 
1983 3.5 3.5 8.8 1.6 2.5 1.7 2.7 11.0 4.3 31 
1982 I 1.4 12 1.0 2.3 244 2 2.0 
Il 1.9 3.6 1.0 1.2 2 ‘4 1.0 is as or 
111 8 8 4.2 5 5 J 1.0 5 1.5 -1.0 
IV 3 354 Bult oa Mt = -.3 mi? 6 -3.6 
1983 | nit 4) a a. 4 22 122 6.1 1.2 iat 
II 1.5 1,2 4.3 1.5 1.0 5 7 8.4 1.0 i? 
111 9 8 a r 1.7 La z “1.5 1.4 1.4 
1V 4 ia -.2 2 5 6 4 “5.5 6 122 
1983 FEB 3 9 A 2 -.2 -.2 3 9 a is 
MAR 6 4 0 1.0 -1 if: 5 1.3 6 0 
APR 6 2 3.4 4 ‘5 13 0 1.5 1 5 
MAY 5 A 14 4 7 3 4 6.3 -0 4 
JUN 3 ei A 2 4 3 -1 3.7 14 3 
JUL 14 ce .0 .0 9 AT ae =1a0) 4 Lat 
AUG ‘3 1A 0 +2 2 3 -12 -4.8 4 < 
SEP = 4 5 A 4 2 3 -5.0 si 0 
OCT 2 | a 2 -.2 2 =. -0 ‘3 6 
NOV 0 3 -.9 4 2 0 5 -1.6 “ 6 
DEC 3 6 0 +a # 2 oi 1.7 6 4 
1984 JAN 3 1:3 4 4 9 1.0 5 5 1.3 1.2 
FEB 5 2 0 4 s 3 Z| 2.8 6 re) 
SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
APR 4, 1984 TABLE 57 1:23 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
FOOD AN BACCO RUBBER AN ATH XTIL KNITTIN HOOD FURNITUR PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
1979 106.4 73.3 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 71.8 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 711 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 30.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 74.8 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 97.7 109.9 
1983 102.0 78.7 82.1 93.3 80.4 65.8 88.6 98.5 102.9 
1982 I 100.9 73.6 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
II 102.6 72.9 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
III 102.7 75.4 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 97.7 109.7 
1V 101.6 77.4 83.1 93.5 81.3 65.9 B2.2 98.0 105.5 
1983 I 102.1 77.3 82.4 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.0 
II 101.8 79.4 82.4 92.8 80.1 65.7 92.5 98.0 102.2 
111 101.7 79.2 81.8 93.5 80.3 65.6 90.3 98.6 102.7 
IV 102.4 78.8 81.6 93.7 80.5 65.6 85.1 98.8 103.6 
1983 FEB 102.6 77.4 82.3 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.1 
MAR 101.9 77.0 82.7 92.7 80.6 66.2 87.2 98.6 102.6 
APR 102.0 79.1 82.5 92.6 80.3 65.8 88.0 98.0 102.4 
MAY 101.8 79.6 82.4 92.8 80.0 65.7 93.1 97.6 102.0 
JUN 101.6 79.5 82.3 92.9 80.0 65.5 96.3 98.4 102.1 
JUL 101.0 79.3 82.0 93.4 80,2 65.7 95.0 98.5 102.8 
AUG 101.8 73.0 81.6 93.4 80.2 65.4 90.2 98.5 102.6 
SEP 102.3 79.4 81.7 93.8 80.4 65.6 85.8 98.7 102.7 
OCT 102.2 79.4 81.7 93.5 80.5 65.5 85.6 98.6 103.1 
NOV 102.4 78.6 81.8 93.6 80.5 65.8 84.2 98.7 103.7 
DEC 102.7 78.4 81.4 94.0 80.4 65.5 B5.4 99.0 103.9 
1984 JAN 103.2 77.9 80.9 94.1 80.6 65.3 85.2 99.5 104.4 
FEB 103.0 77.6 80.9 94.4 80.5 65.1 87.2 99.6 104.1 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 58 123° PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- PETROLEUM CHEMICALS NON-DURABL URABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES PRODUCTS METALLIC AND COAL MANUFACT- MANUFACT- 
MINERALS (1) URING URING 
1979 24.6 12.4 10.6 12.2 9.8 S52 16.7 1329 14.5 14.4 
1980 Wie | 10,0 11,3 es Sag eS) 20e een 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.¢ T2e2 V2e2 fos) Dome 36.4 13.8 Ze 7.4 
1982 =O 8.5 Saaz 4.3 6.6 12.8 15.0 Tat Gar 5.1 
1983 352 Drie 3.4 2.9 Ee) 4.5 6.4 Scot 3.0 S21 
1982 I -.4 20 2.1 =a eae ek Tat 1.6 iS 1.4 1.6 
II ts yao) 1.8 Ae! Woe) Zl 4.8 Me: 2.4 Le 
II! Ste] a 18 6 ile) 1.6 20 aa 7 ai 
IV .0 ao AL: 0 4 a Sas 1 me 6 
1983 I Mick) ol cit <0 af) ak Sono 1.4 .0 es 
II ese el?) au a) ot =e hott sé! 1.6 hake 
III 2 8 6 4: We <i 2.0 8 1.0 6 
IV “tf 4 4 i! 8 .0 Soff iter) ao ay 
1983 FEB 8 173 cab be: ae al) lies .0 : a 
MAR hh ies aL yt o®) ial 1) 8.6 Saul 1.0 =n 
APR 2.0 6 no nit .0 Sk oth a, 6 we 
MAY lf a 1 4 4 4b) ai! =e mal = 
JUN eal 8 49) ni rill ts) ek 4 cs nye. 
JUL Wek) 348) 4 0 2 eee ac] 37 +e) “AS 
AUG os) 4 nal .0 a 2 ae a 6 eee 
SEP = .O “1 a a2 aa at .0 a? ce) 
OCT me ay ee. eel 4 =a3 =, 1.0 .0 4 
NOV 2 sc 6 .0 0 ral Ses ae et A 
DEC ed sah 4 .0 4 2 wal .0 ae 4 
1984 JAN oe) 6 522 .0 a0) Wel 2.4 mi lea! 3c: 
FEB 8 xo 0 .0 2 3) .0 8 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) CURRENT MONTH IS ESTIMATED. 


APR 4, 1984 TABLE 59 1#23=PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- PETROLEUM CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES PRODUCTS METALLIC AND COAL MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 

MINERALS (iu) URING URING 

1979 118.6 Siienl B5r07 74.1 ioe 96.5 147.3 98.6 104.2 93.3 
1980 124.8 Sari 84.1 730 if Shia 163.5 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 85.6 74.4 74.8 99.4 202.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 88.1 Lelio? Tome 105.7 219.6 106.3 103.0 839.6 
1983 LOTS S510 88.1 SSS) 75.1 106.8 225.8 106.0 108.6 90.2 
1982 I 110.6 96.3 87.7 73.6 75.0 105.0 Palas ff 106.8 108.6 90m 
II 107.6 96.4 87.7 U2 Udi 105R0 2teS 106.2 109.2 BI 

Ilt 106.3 96.1 88.4 72.4 Tas 106.2 220.5 106.3 10933 89.4 

IV 106.0 SGra 88.8 74.3 they 3! 106.4 228.5 105.9 109.1 89.6 

1983 I 107.3 95,4 88.8 Uesofs feiod 103.0 218.1 106.7 108.4 90.4 
II 106.9 94.9 88.0 1371 74.7 106.9 Pvc 105.4 108.5 90.3 

III 107.3 94.8 87.8 72.6 74.9 105.9 230.1 Ons 108.6 90.1 

IV 107.7 94.9 87.8 74.6 Tame 105.5 227.6 106.3 108.8 89.9 

1983 FEB 108.1 95.4 88.9 (ses te hetl/ 109.4 2a 106.9 108.2 90.6 
MAR 106.2 95.0 88.5 13e5 Sin 108.7 228.0 106.1 108.7 90.0 

APR 107.6 95.0 88.3 Jom 74.7 107,1 228.0 105.8 108.7 90.0 

MAY 107.8 94.6 88.0 73.1 74.6 107.1 225.4 105.2 108.3 90.4 

JUN 105.3 O5rat 87.8 73.0 74.9 106.5 229 105.3 108.4 90.4 

JUL 107.0 94.7 87.8 Taner 74.8 105.3 228.9 105.2 108.3 90.5 

AUG 107.6 94,9 87.7 UP 36h 74.8 105.7 229.7 105.4 108.6 90.1 

SEP 107.3 $4.9 87.8 72.6 75.0 1057.9 Pa N 105.5 108.9 89.7 

OcT 107.4 94.8 87.5 74.7 Uke? 105.5 228.8 106.4 108.8 89.9 

NOV 107.6 Sei, 88.0 74.7 Lome 105.4 228.2 106.5 108.8 89.8 

DEC 108.0 94.8 88.0 74.5 ifn”: 105.6 225.8 106.1 108.7 89.9 

1984 JAN 106.3 94,7 87.5 74.0 (él 106.0 229.6 105.5 103.0 89.6 

FEB 106.7 94.6 S72 73.6 icy alo) 105.8 228.5 105.8 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) CURRENT MONTH IS ESTIMATED 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 62 3:13 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 


eee re ee 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED ND MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 

en 

1979 147.5 65641.3 6313.8 12537.8 5293.6 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.8 
1980 145.7 76158.6 8263.1 14759.4 6882.9 29344.9 21850.5 4082.1 103924.0 
1981 149.6 83811,5 9441.5 15211.0 6875.0 30540.3 25473 .3 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 149.4 84530.3 10221.7 14783.0 7483.2 27865.1 28690.8 4534.8 16518.5 
1983 163.8 90963.9 10413.7 14392.8 7415.1 30011. 1 33472.3 4533.5 23357. 
1982 Il 164.0 22648.9 2870.0 3689.4 1685.6 7047.2 8264.4 118913 5107.4 
Ill 147.1 20886 .0 2757.7 3569.4 1720.8 6876.8 6879.2 1054.2 4018.0 
IV 144.5 20576.1 2736.2 sae 724 is2sGo 6751.4 6789.7 1044.6 3729.2 
1983 I 145.9 20674.4 2021.1 3721.0 229 158 6895.0 7374.2 988.5 4605.2 
II 172.0 23664.9 2893.2 3628.2 1747.4 7674.9 8752.5 1166.5 5709.2 
II] 152.9 21362.8 2835.5 3218.3 1624.9 7464.8 7241.4 1038.4 4411.8 
IV 184.5 25261.8 2663.9 3825.3 1751.4 7976.3 10104.3 1340.0 6630.9 
1984 | 188.3 26104,4 1943.3 4052.7 2037.7 8527.8 10833.6 1298.5 7403.9 
1983 MAR 162.7 7448.4 770.0 1152.3 650.3 2498.7 2737.0 360.2 1739.7 
APR 1Sr9 7383.4 786.9 125s 652.1 2410.8 7 VE, 364.8 1741.7 
MAY 175.5 7990.6 1094.6 115748 eek 2572.1 2935.2 358.8 TS5HD7 
JUN 181.5 8230.8 1011.7 120784 536.5 2692.0 3105.1 442.3 2015.9 
JUL 142.9 6718.9 910.3 $76.9 529% 2399.9 2262.8 323.8 1347.4 
AUG 148.3 6994.6 994.5 TiS 1Se 547.3 2501.7 2169.1 321.4 129715 
SEP 167.4 7649.3 930.7 1109.7 548.6 2563.2 2829.4 39382 1772.8 
OCT W9k4 8262.8 1002.7 120180 555¢9 2740.0 3097.1 389.5 2005.4 
NOV 194.7 8772.2 880.7 1209.4 558.8 2731.4 3706.2 471.7 2433.0 
DEC 179.4 8226.9 780.4 1404.9 637.1 2504.9 3300.9 478.9 2192.6 
1984 JAN 178.7 8416.5 658.2 1447.5 Woses 2814.8 329927 39908 2216.6 
FEB 183.6 8393.4 598.8 1282.4 619.2 2708.2 355259 39223 25 1388 
MAR 202.5 9294.5 686.3 HEPES 621.1 3004.3 4007.0 50745 2680.0 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 63 3:12 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


ere npe ren 


1979 1.8 3.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 2758 11.0 32.0 -5.1 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 177, 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 2n7 10.0 14.3 3m -.1 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 -.1 a) S.3 -2.8 8.8 -8.8 12.6 -9.3 25.3 
1983 9.6 7.6 1.9 -2.6 -.9 he) 16.7 0 29.3 
1982 I] 0 1.0 14.5 -1.8 6.9 -15.4 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
II] 5.3 €.9 17.4 -.5 15.2 -.9 16.7 -14.6 33.9 
IV -6.1 -5.5 -.1 -8.3 9.4 =7.0 -3.8 -21.0 -.5 
1983 | 257 192 8.8 -5.7 6.4 -4.1 9.1 -20.1 25.7 
I] 4.9 4.5 8 -1.7 ce) 8.9 5.9 -2.7 11.8 
ITI 3.9 24a 2.8 -3.8 -5.6 8.6 5.3 -1.5 8.8 
IV 27 22.8 -2.6 6.9 -3.0 18.1 42.8 28.3 77.8 
1984 | 29.0 26.3 -3.8 8.9 -11.1 2347 47.0 31.5 60.9 
1983 MAR -.4 -2.4 6.8 -15.1 -2.5 -5.7 52 -19.7 15.3 
APR 2 TAT 37 2 0 5.2 4.9 3.6 -5.7 10.1 
MAY ve) 6.4 13.5 -6.9 5.4 8.7 8.0 -11.9 19.7 
JUN 5.2 4.2 -11.8 0 2 13.0 5.1 9.4 6.4 
JUL 4 -1.7 -5 4 -14.3 6 27 4.9 -15.0 18.8 
AUG 9.4 738 19.3 -2.6 -11.4 12.3 6.4 7.0 6.3 
SEP 2.5 1.1 -3.6 -12.4 -5.0 9.8 | 5.5 6.2 
OCT 26.5 23.9 10.0 6.6 -4.1 24.6 40.1 14.9 60.4 
NOV 3231 25.4 -12.4 7.0 -12.6 18.2 63.3 32.4 93.5 
DEC 24.2 19.1 -4.6 752 -3.6 11.7 42.9 7 a 194 
1984 JAN 35.3 31.4 a) 15.8 =P 28.0 53.1 17.9 5.5 
FEB 28.5 23.0 -6.9 -2,8 -26.5 os. 3 45.9 35.6 56 S 
MAR 24.5 24.8 -10.9 14.8 -4.5 20.3 43.3 40.9 4.0 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 64 Ro Be 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


eee ——————————— 


1979 1/58 62870.7 4236.4 TASHADE 4497.2 12023.9 38073.5 9770.5 15160.8 
1980 165.8 69273.8 4802.6 11344.5 GONSE a 12708.3 39656.3 11082.93 13609.1 
1981 170.9 79481.7 5234.3 12307.5 8004.2 14547.5 46464.0 12451.7 16202. 1 
1982 143.2 67855.7 4937.8 8690.8 4379.3 11794.9 41419.0 9922.6 15124.3 
1983 165.2 75586.6 5002.5 7201.1 3274.0 14005 .7 48397 .2 10120.8 193150 
1982 II ssc) 18230.7 1286.1 2078.9 1055.7 2961.5 11657.4 2703.4 4879.9 
III 136.2 16474.5 1236.6 22 oem T2530 2880.5 9863.5 2256.9 3624, 1 
IV Wwsr IS5SZea 1269.1 1988.5 1022.5 2769.0 S20 15 2141.5 3070.4 
1983 | 146.4 16911.2 1091.1 1750.1 S999 S282h0 10602.9 2 WE2ar3 4175.1 
II 170.0 19083 3 1282.8 1391.4 423.3 3588.6 12571.4 25:7 255 5358.2 
III 162.7 18566.4 1304.0 1SaTES 827.2 3338.4 11768.9 2616.4 4105.2 
IV 181.8 21025.6 1324.6 2148.1 1023.7 3846.8 13454.0 2749.6 5676.5 
1984 | 192.8 22886 .3 I3t3e9 1926.6 1004.3 4255h2 15010.9 3057.5 6437.2 
1983 MAR 163.0 6169.4 389.2 597.0 336.0 WEIS 3899.1 817.4 1482.6 
APR 163.7 6184.3 403.0 508.7 220.9 VUZ 7 4023.3 805.1 1703.0 
MAY 174.1 6465.6 422.2 406.7 71.4 1255.3 4295.4 866.3 1870.7 
JUN W2an 6433.4 457.5 476.0 Vee, 1161.5 4252.7 901.1 1784.5 
JUL 152.3 Saye 418.6 523.8 183.6 1032.1 3664.6 852.6 1323.5 
AUG 161.8 6243.5 451.5 598.6 21562 1159.6 3954.0 895.3 1270.93 
SEP W3tg 659958 433.09 789.1 368.4 1146.8 4150.3 868.5 1504.8 
OCT 189.1 132300 439.5 882.3 500.3 T3137 4598.0 920.6 1928.2 
NOV 18227 7260 487.5 679.1 270.6 VEE 7 4760.5 $88.4 2006.1 
DEC 16355 6340.0 39736 586.6 252.8 1181.4 4095.4 840.6 1742,2 
1984 JAN 176.5 6908.2 425.8 BP sy! 23ilee 1293.8 4496.5 956.9 1769.0 
FEB TSies 7435.8 418.7 564.0 306.7 1411.93 4927.3 965.3 2240.7 
MAR 239 8542.2 469.4 800.0 467.0 1543.5 5586.5 113573 2427.5 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 65 PE A Welw 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1979 Vleet 745 15) 12.0 euiak) EXO} | Pac! Zao Sal EI! 
1980 = bs 10.2 13.4 42.3 aso nit 4.2 Uain4 = 1022 
1981 Seat 14.7 S30 855 15:47, 14.5 Whe2 12.4 Tick 
1982 Orme -14.6 io if 204 SEN ote 189 Salohes) =2053 Sone 
1983 15.4 11.4 1.3 thn 1 =34 52 18.7 16.8 72,48) Zhed 
1982 II =iee =16°5 eh 5,78 SEAM) =Silive =2/mo =9:35 = 9m Silat) 
11! SWE cy tia) aa SPs -40,4 -19.4 =TOm Sac! Khel 
IV -20.4 =20/ne Sin if Sein | -41.6 = 2/2 =1Si2 -28.8 =1925 
1983 I =a6 -4.0 -4.8 -26.0 SERIE Unig =n6 —2256 17.6 
II i) 4.7 Sis Sekt), | SN Ih 232 Uf ss) -4.8 3.8 
III 1998 1207 5.4 Sele -34.0 iSvec 13ie3 1aas iia 
IV 36.4 35.3 4.4 8.0 54 Scies 46.1 28.4 84.9 
1984 | Siliao 35.3 20.4 10.1 Bt) Jue. 7 41.6 40.1 54.2 
1983 MAR Stl 7. -8.6 -14.4 -26.4 =39)04 Cite Sif ed =25/G0 viel, 
APR WM / .0 ae S20 ao SENT Uf Se aaa nay, 4.5 
MAY L2ey7, 8.8 Ln Se fice -78.0 28.4 12.6 =heg 1S aa 
JUN 13.1 5.4 =i ae SER! -65.8 26.3 10.1 2.8 979 
JUL 12.5 2.4 29 =aibket = |e 4.0 11.8 12.4 13:45 
AUG 2142 1519 Ta -20.4 Oi etey 29.9 Zia VRIES) 1085 
SEP 24.6 20.0 ie WS Bin) 15.3 24.3 15:49 1535 
OCT 40.9 42.4 Sale 43.8 90.6 46.4 48.3 23 82 84.6 
NOV 36.5 32.8 14.0 = 109 =34,10 28.2 43.2 S185 98.4 
DEC 31.4 30.8 ai) ct 2) ashe 44.5 40.2 30.8 Cine 
1984 JAN 34.4 30.4 19.0 Aye hac) =O Zoe 44.8 32 al BEAT 
FEB PASTS 365 21H 23140 STH | 44.6 37.0 50.7 40.5 
MAR Site 38.5 20.6 34.0 SOia0 28.6 43.3 38:49 6.37) 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, TABLE 66 11:05 AM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MERCHAN eu RAN 4 H 
- NHERI- PERSONAL &  MITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 1577 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1983 91268 3853 1915 4033 7111 16913 1078 663 1043 110966 
1982 I 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
I] 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 
IIl 22182 919 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 
IV 20269 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 293 25304 
1983 I 20748 933 470 960 1737 4100 319 157 241 25566 
II 22663 959 412 997 1674 4042 288 157 252 27401 
IIl 22969 981 507 1006 1808 4303 231 163 274 27941 
IV 24888 980 526 1070 1892 4468 240 186 276 30058 
SOURCE: STIMATES 0 HE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 5, TABLE 67 11:05 AM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1979 22.9 Ale lage: 5.2 27.6 18.8 20.2 29.7 14.2 29.6 22.6 
1980 1725 16.0 24.1 14.4 25,2 182.2 45,3 15.3 32.0 18.3 
1981 9.6 12:3 16.0 8.4 15.6 12.9 20.9 5.0 11.6 10.2 
1982 =i: -1.0 -13.2 -8.6 2127 4.4 -,9 11.9 6.1 9 
1983 IAS 3.5 20.7 2.8 -6.8 a3 =-22.5 8.7 11.5 6.1 
1982 | -3.9 wv: =19.0 -9.6 7.4 -1.8 4.0 6.4 -1.4 -3.4 
I] 4.9 -1.8 = {2.1 3.4 6.6 2 -2.5 .0 4.5 4.3 
III 2.8 -.5 5.9 =F | -.8 -1.6 -25.3 3.3 -.7 sey 
IV -8.6 2\3 26.3 Seley. rie 1.3 13.8 .0 -1.7 -6.6 
1983 I 2.4 -.7 6.3 8 -9.9 -3.8 =2.) 1.3 Lgl 1.0 
II 92 Al}! -12.3 3.9 -3.6 -1.4 -9.7 .0 4.6 (aes 
III 1.4 223 7 te 9 8.0 6.5 =-18.8 3.8 8.7 2.0 
IV 8.4 -,1 ley, 6.4 4.6 3.8 3.9 14.1 a0, ma) 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


63 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 68 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS RANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1979 61157 3955 6640 Sig 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 S237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 77112 4876 8451 3853 12544 1110 270 S19 -718 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1983 (EE 5941 11274 3561 12443 1043 294 624 -981 109389 
1982 I 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 se tt) 25666 
I] 16816 1276 2636 871 x EHY fc} 300 71 142 -207 25692 

III 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 298 72 144 -195 25992 
IV 15259 1253 2823 133 3372 293 7) 146 -240 24250 

1983 | 16668 1324 2784 814 2997 241 72 155 -258 25314 
II 17326 1512 2840 859 2911 252 73 155 -245 26173 

Ill 18952 1563 2836 902 3182 274 75 156 =232 28172 
IV 20281 1542 2814 986 3353 276 74 158 -246 29730 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 69 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1979 24.7 SES? 8.6 2203 Zone, 29.6 ere iby ale) EAE, 20.9 
1980 diliav?: Wehee/ Wok on 2503 3270 2.4 9.4 5.4 12.8 
1981 [Ao 6.5 es 11.8 35.8 11.6 3.4 8.6 5.6 tS 1 
1982 Saal Abe 4} 20 Sele? 7.6 6.1 Sz 10.6 22.4 S252 
1983 10.5 18.6 6.4 6.5 eae SB) Seis Sint 11.6 Raed 
1982 I hs 4 11.0 ay else) Shel 4 Phin 8.4 18.5 =o°4 
I] Nis 38 8.1 Poitf 8 4.5 1.4 .0 Sleint ra 

III Lak) -4.9 Ze -4.6 od! Sait) 1.4 1.4 =o Tez 

IV =hOnd hn 24 4.7 -4.6 Sle Salliey Hee 1.4 23 Sh 7/ 

1983 I Che nt -1.4 PotD Ae Silvio di 1.4 “WV Ue 4.4 
I] Sols] 14,2 2.0 Che) a). st) 4.6 Wee! .0 =O 3.4 

III 9.4 3.4 oil 5.0 os the 7 Alf 6 Sh 7.6 

IV ten la) Sot Si 5.4 a =i se) Hee 6.0 Cig 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 70 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 

MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & GooodSs TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 

TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

—<—_——_oe ij  e _,_, 
1979 4425 - 1068 =as09 304 -9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -5530 513 -11118 300 4) 1256 -2325 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 ~7318 -5766 
1982 18338 - 1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1983 18041 -2087 -9358 472 -17347 785 39 883 694 1578 
3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 -496 -114 
is it 4755 -352 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 §51 965 
III 5051 =2595 -2345 152 -4268 215 ap 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 3d -2381 159 -4273 255 g 317 737 1054 
1983 I 4080 -391 -2314 146 - 4060 247 2 231 20 252 
II 5337 EuoS -2428 138 ~ 4332 215 1 223 1005 1228 

Ill 4017 -§82 -2328 104 -4453 157 7 205 ~436 =23) 
IV 4607 -561 -2288 84 - 4502 166 29 224 105 329 

SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIM OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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APR 10, 1984 TABLE 71 10:26 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


—— NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SSS cjwa yA See 
— YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES ~~ rT 
HIGH 
POWERED M1 MIB M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B ¥ 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) is) 
2S a a uaa te Sk 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.9 15.7 20.2 10.3 74 5.0 
1980 v3 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 72 6.3 4.5 ie HF 
1981 7.4 3.8 2.8 15.2 13.1 7.4 3.9 2.9 15.1 13.0 
1982 1.3 .6 Weed 9.3 5.0 1.2 6 1.2 9.4 5.0 
1983 1.8 10.2 13.0 5.7 1.4 1.8 10.2 12.9 5.8 1.4 
1982 II 3 ‘| 4“ he 6.4 “1% 9 1.9 2.6 1.6 
Ill Ag =4.7 -.1 Be oe 6 1.4 =A 1.0 1.1 
IV ‘4 4.1 6.3 7.3 3.8 “J 2.6 2.7 1.4 14 
1983 I -.4 7.0 9.3 7.6 4.8 1.0 4.6 4.6 2.4 9 
II 1.9 8.9 10.9 5.3 1.8 A 2.9 3.5 4 -1.2 
II ar3 13.6 16.2 5.7 0 1.8 3.0 4 1.3 -.8 
IV 2.4 11.2 15.1 4.3 9 | 5 1.8 2 2 
1984 | 7.2 12.0 3.0 ob y, 1.6 9 6 
1983 MAR 0 8.9 11.0 7.5 4.3 -.4 26 8 5 3 
APR -.8 9.5 11.4 6.7 2.7 2 1.0 1.2 ‘0 -1.0 
MAY 2.9 6.9 9.1 4.5 ink 4 6 8 -1.0 =.6 
JUN 3.6 10.4 12.2 4.9 1.0 1.4 1.5 1.9 11 ey 
JUL 3.5 12.4 14.5 5.5 2 1.2 he ‘We 6 -\4 
AUG 1.8 15.2 17.5 6.1 4 =i5 ie 1.3 4 ‘0 
SEP 4.5 13.4 16.7 5.6 =.5 AS 1.3 1.1 2 =. 
oct aie 12.3 15.8 5.0 Ss 13 a) ‘0 0 B 
NOV 2.4 13.3 16.9 4.5 =1,0 ae a 9 =A ae 
DEC 153 8.5 12.9 3.5 2 =.3 a) a { 6 
1984 JAN 121 8.3 12.9 3.3 Eh 5 8 ‘9 4 «19 
FEB -.2 74 12,1 2.8 4 -1.2 Moe 0 5 . 
MAR 6.0 10.3 2.7 -.9 4 7 4 ‘5 
PECAN OlaANADASRENI tHe <a mp pee are : 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
APR 10, 1984 TABLE 72 10:26 AM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 
CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMEN ALL RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL Oth. Tila. IDTAL ~~ ScaekOTAL «= BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS | SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11.23 125023 17517 81609 26165 53597 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12.13 138922 17385 95529 29748 63737 
1981 341 -7 1121 1.009 17.62 184572 17614 129279 31611 90812 
1982 -578 -2819 -1544 1.008 13.79 185975 19332 128282 30917 90162 
1983 411 336 1655 1.007 9.18 183117 23127 118186 32594 79282 
1982 II -42 -231 -287 1.010 15.07 186717 16138 130416 31437 91216 
III 864 -2277 -1718 1.007 14.70 187234 16737 131223 30869 92203 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 11.12 185975 19332 128282 30917 90162 
1983 I 459 -197 -274 1.009 9.32 184714 19920 125141 30700 87142 
II 128 286 897 1.006 9.08 184627 23261 120745 30922 82816 
Il 206 -39 513 1.006 9.06 184407 24674 118174 31643 79113 
IV -382 286 520 1.009 9.25 183117 23127 118186 32594 79282 
1984 I -552 185980 22372 120140 33056 80333 
1983 MAR -371 -8 -200 1.011 9.19 184714 19920 125141 30700 87142 
APR 225 17 319 1.006 9.20 184297 20519 123808 30724 85832 
MAY -244 470 533 1.008 9.12 184172 21334 122538 30657 84831 
JUN 147 -201 45 1.005 8.93 184627 23261 120745 30922 82816 
JUL -16 -109 90 1.007 8.98 184234 24326 119446 31277 80302 
AUG 151 -215 -62 1.009 8.84 184507 24972 118591 31441 79821 
SEP 71 285 485 1.004 9.36 184407 24674 118174 31643 79113 
OCT 162 -150 -10 1.005 9.34 183599 23925 117708 31813 79042 
NOV -220 -48 102 1.011 9,33 183411 23613 117852 32069 79358 
DEC -324 484 428 1.010 9.07 183117 23127 118186 32594 79282 
1984 JAN 72 -297 -297 1.005 9.70 183055 22216 118358 32821 79334 
FEB -112 -354 -336 1.007 9.63 184441 21767 119273 32833 80010 
MAR -512 185980 22372 120140 33056 80333 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


APR 10, 1984 TABLE 73 10:26 AM 


NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 

BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 

DEBTORS 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8640 439 3702 5401 215 29784 
1981 12784 =35 12749 12524 361 6083 6907 42 38662 
1982 13975 5025 19000 14825 978 4455 4712 246 44312 
1983 13043 13300 26343 12811 720 3480 6827 126 50305 
1382 I 338 =a2o -987 3817 233 1987 793 SEY: 5809 
pest 939 775 1714 3232 157 404 1026 148 6680 
GU) 998 2675 3673 4150 276 1639 740 118 10595 
IV 11700 2900 14600 3726 312 425 Za 12 21228 
1983 I Sek) 3400 3365 3293 62 926 1135 Su. 8768 
I] 1320 4200 5520 4129 4093 1355 1718 16 13147 
III 1414 4500 5914 1848 Sy] 449 2312 Sule 10487 
IV 10344 1200 11544 3541 268 750 1662 136 17903 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


APR 10, 1984 TABLE 74 10:26 AM 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH lsseYBAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 

BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.77 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12,07 
1980 eas tel) 12e 12.44 2a 12.29 12.48 13.02 sea 13.24 Tidak 
1981 Wok! Wl GENE 15.68 15x29 eee UGERE 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.95 14.00 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14,15 
1983 9.56 Sis 10.18 10.61 lao Lae) 12.62 13.03 12.84 9.45 
1982 I 14.86 14.59 15.47 1537 Vereen 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15039 
I] 15.74 15.50 15.46 15eeo 15.18 Ue i Gms 16.93 17.09 16.05 
II] 14,35 13.89 13299 14,11 14.19 14.35 1529) 16.00 16.01 14.32 
IV 10.89 10.58 10. 87 11.24 SZ 127 12.96 1eH29 13.41 10.88 
1983 I e558 Soste! 10.23 10.59 11.02 11/33 12.73 JSS Vere ve) 9,62 
I] 9.43 Simic 9.94 10.26 10.76 11.35 1222 12.70 12.45 ors 
Ill Sno3 a2 10.45 10.92 11.41 12.04 12.86 13.28 12.99 9.33 
IV Ce ea 9.48 10.10 10.68 11.26 11.85 12.68 12299 uy Pre 3359 
1983 FEB 9.43 Se23 10.23 10.49 10.95 11.80 T2500 12.95 Leek 9.50 
MAR 9.42 healed 10.18 10.46 10.95 11.70 12.56 13212 W2ea2 9.30 
APR lo sifh Omi2 10.00 10.17 10.59 11.18 11.94 12.54 12529) 9.30 
MAY S720 Chae) 9.75 10,18 10.62 11.30 12.34 12.85 12,39 igo 
JUN 9.42 Saiz, 10.08 10.44 11.06 11.56 12.39 Zane 12.47 9.30 
JUL Ohi 9.24 10.38 10, 83 is Zi 12.03 12295 13.43 13.09 9.35 
AUG Shays orae 10.86 ile au Ue i2 12.34 13.07 13.54 13.24 Sieg 
lel Sycles 9.24 10.10 10.67 11.24 11.76 12.56 12.88 12.63 9,30 
OCT 9.45 e274 9.88 10.61 ile wz aah: 12.54 12.86 12.64 9.30 
NOV Snes 9.48 10.03 10.58 ilies 11.80 12.61 WIRE 12.70 Sn50 
DEC 10.04 heh: 10.39 10.84 11.41 12.02 12.89 ye iron Wd 13.00 9.85 
1984 JAN 9.98 Sens 10.40 10.73 iles2 11.92 12573 13.00 12.91 9.80 
FEB 10,04 9.82 10.74 Liles UES, 12.40 sel ino iano 9,85 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


APR 10, 1984 TABLE 75 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Ele BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SWISS 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC 


1979 1a 2.486 .276 .640 . 705 
1980 1.169 2.720 Gaal 644 . 698 
1981 121389 2.430 .222 .532 . 613 
1982 1,234 2.158 189 .509 . 609 
1983 1,232 1,869 . 162 - 483 588 
1982 II 1.245 Dede . 198 23 .624 
II! 1.250 2.199 . 180 .503 Coat 
IV 1.231 2.030 .174 . 493 .576 
1983 I 1.227; 1,880 .178 .510 . 609 
II 1.231 1,913 . 165 . 496 EK 
Ill 1.233 1.861 155 . 466 .574 
IV 1.238 1,820 “ URy? . 462 .574 
1984 | 15255 1,802 SER, . 465 Te! 
1983 MAR 1.226 1.827 175 .509 .594 
APR ino 1.897 . 168 505 sek, 
MAY 1e2e9 1.936 . 166 .498 voor 
JUN 1.232 1.908 . 161 . 483 .583 
JUL 1.232 1.883 . 158 .476 . 582 
AUG 1.234 1.854 . 153 .461 .570 
SEP is2o2 1.847 . 153 .462 .570 
OcT ti2a2 1.845 GE -473 .584 
NOV Mecow 1,826 lo 461 .570 
DEC 1,247 1.789 . 149 454 .567 
1984 JAN 1.248 1,758 . 145 444 .558 
FEB 1.248 1.799 . 150 . 463 566 
MAR 1.270 1.849 . 159 489 7991) 


OURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIEK, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
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(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 


FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


APR 10, 1984 TABLE 76 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


IRE NVESTMEN 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


1979 750 =2550 522 476 5079 “2413 3442 
1980 800 =3100 1485 1071 5062 -2454 3677 
1981 -4400 - 6900 -635 1266 13606 -3227 11645 
1982 -1425 -200 -326 - 130 16002 -3741 12130 
1983 200 e20e9 762 565 9523 -4474 5614 
1982 I - 1855 1310 are 345 4388 -726 4007 
II - 165 -705 23 120 4089 - 1032 3176 
ITI 170 -465 -276 -202 4733 - 1013 3518 
IV 425 -340 104 noua 2792 -970 1429 
1983 I -200 -650 51 ae 2604 =1295 1290 
I] 400 -625 102 258 2655 1397 1516 
III = 125 —o29 481 238 1323 -663 898 
IV 125 Si28 128 88 2941 -1119 1910 
SOURCE: QUAR LY ESTIMATE HE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE -001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TOTAL 
CANADIAN 
BONDS 


10:26 AM 


EXPORT 
CREDITS 
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APR 10, 1984 TABLE 77 10:26 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEH RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 
1979 oie = ile 46 -230 £72) 33 1900 2087 
1980 stl SCR 20 -238 S29 38 227 1191 
1981 -14 =95 10 -320 -310 41 1971 148 
1982 Seedy -30 18 -288 -201 43 2135 90390 
1983 -1149 = 21) 15 S203 -455 48 216 2751 
1982 I Hs -10 5 -101 Bon 7 1566 4502 
Il - 100 -4 4 -44 e) 1 223 1899 
Ill SEK) -§ 2 -69 =i 1 -26 1986 
IV -306 said 7 -74 =e 34 272 703 
IS6351 =30 A] 4 =92 =i 5 321 742 
II -465 -6 3 20 -96 1 -40 983 
Ill BE -4 2 - 43 oat 6 -238 214 
IV -301 =z 6 -43 = UEST 36 173 812 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 10, 1984 TABLE 78 10:26 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMEN TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 

DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 

OBLIGATIONS 

1979 525 217 7.9 -4 cal 154 527 
1980 -60 172 542 -164 69 aie 752 
1981 1394 165 32 759 471 ~86 544 
1982 = Hf, 0 107 -1149 53 16 181 
1983 Sarit 221 984 162 -265 176 848 
1982 I -530 -6 6 -34 47 66 -120 
I] Hii, -50 -87 -612 oats) 2 256 
Ill 62 -36 256 a 3 3 254 
IV -46 92 -68 -508 18 =o -209 
1983 I -203 110 357 13 id 13 - 102 
I] -242 41 129 70 16 138 40 
III 46 a 334 114 -20 -48 761 
IV ahi 67 164 sche) -248 73 143 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 10, 1984 TABLE 79 10:26 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


At) OREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 
CHARTERED NONBANK | OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 
BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 
POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 


1979 4107 72 1633 7051 9139 -B58 
1980 1311 -489 -2261 -209 981 -543 
1981 17592 -6864 1914 15884 16030 382 
1982 -4032 -3040 - 165 -8758 332 -665 
1983 1562 709 -904 2781 5533 549 
1982 1 1813 -2020 -810 -1587 2915 -1668 
Il -2002 -796 -2042 -5562 -3663 -27 
III -1476 150 2215 1435 3422 1100 
IV -2367 -374 472 -3044 -2342 -70 
1983 I 166 -228 -146 -32 710 575 
II 1936 299 -710 1715 2699 1B0 
III -50 -205 724 1659 1873 263 
IV -490 843 -772 -561 251 -469 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY $0 E CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


International 


80 
81 
82 


83 
84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


Gross National Product in Constant Dollars, 
Percentage Change of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Current Account Balance, Seasonally Adjusted 
Figures in Local Currency 

Industrial Production, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Unemployment Rate, Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Index, Percentage Changes, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Merchandise Exports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Imports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Trade Balance, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures in Local Currency 
Money Supply (M1), Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prime Rate 
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79 
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APR 10, 1984 TABLE 80 ere 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


= UNITED 
UNITED KINGDOM FRANCE ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) (1) GERMANY (1) JAPAN 


1979 2.9 256 7 cee 4.0 4.9 5.2 
1980 5 -.4 -2.5 “ae 1.8 3.9 4.8 
1981 34 1.9 -1.0 2 =9 1 3.9 
1982 -4.3 7 2.3 1.7 - 4.1 53 2.9 
1983 4.1 3.9 313 14 316 
1982 I =2.3 =I52 a} (0) -.9 1.5 4 
II -1.3 5 5 9 0 Acs 19 
Il “451 2 =i -.5 -.8 -2.3 9 
IV 9 0 2.9 8 an a a 
1983 I 1.6 6 1.4 -.2 5 ‘5 ¥ 
Il 1.8 2.3 -1.9 5 11 24,7 4 
III 2.1 1.9 9 -.5 ft 9 15 
IV 9 1.2 2.3 13 - 
SOURCE. DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
(1) GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT. 
APR 10, 1984 TABLE 81 4:11 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
Th eee” I DT ee 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
(1) (2) (2) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
1979 -1210 -.24 =507 NA = 97 07 -742 
1980 -267 MY (24 NA -2.50 -.69 -906 
1981 -1442 1.15 52 -7393 -1,32 =, 65 389 
1982 754 -2.80 45 -19787 “69 - 85 542 
1983 374 -10.15 13 75 - 05 1750 
1982 I -114 56 28 -11900 =, 32 Sta 438 
II 965 1.43 -30 -27904 90 -. 60 692 
III 1112 -6.60 42 -22793 (57 -154 546 
IV 1054 -6.62 81 -16552 1.62 erg 494 
1983 | 242 -3.59 26 -27400 1.38 -.27 1249 
I] 1154 -9.66 -.06 -7600 88 14 1963 
III -231 -12.07 22 2400 26 “08 1885 
1V 329 -15.29 ak “49 48 1903 


R 

i) MILLIONS. 

2) BILLIONS. 

3) TRILLIONS. 

4) MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 
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TABLE 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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CANADA. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN UNEMPLOYMENT. 
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JAPAN 
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GERMANY 
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TABLE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ED 
KINGDOM 


UN 
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ESOURCES OF CANADA. 
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1984 
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APR 10, 1984 TABLE 86 10:06 AM 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED UNITED RANCE GERMANY ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) KINGDOM (1) (1) (1) JAPAN 


eee 


1979 24.7 aE: 20.6 23.1 20.0 35.6 40.0 
1980 ees 1755 4.6 2003 16.7 33.9 25109 
1981 12.9 6.3 4.2 14.3 8.2 21.0 3.8 
1982 -14.1 -6.8 10.8 isi Ua eat hie 
1983 10.8 6.0 15i6 ajatss 3.6 4.4 =o 0 
1982 I Eh) he) 47 a. 54) 4.4 18.4 mick 
II =I -4.4 a?4 4.6 = 24 -6.4 =6.3 
Ill 1,9 6.8 -4.2 4.2 Pn! =.6 =209 
IV =NOng -6.9 1.8 at =e =5.3 = a 
1983 | 9.8 =54 UP era =e .0 ant 1.0 
II <Jok) 6.3 Peed} ait) 2.8 re hee Ss00 
IT! 8.9 7.6 Saline 1.4 3.6 tok! ait 
IV 7.0 rel Tics 5.4 4.9 tee 6.1 
1983 FEB 1.6 =o10 6 ile 6 ok, s 23 =. 
MAR nu 2.4 72S SIGE) lee Shek hE) 
APR 1.4 1.4 4.6 alae io igno SEiak, 
MAY 6 8.7 nin Ws .0 Saas Sey 4 
JUN 4.3 CO): Sond Salts 9 Zao 2307 17.3 
JUL alae) 4.1 1.0 = =e it sens 
AUG 9.0 ao eit eet 8 2.6 10.9 
SEP 4.3 ited 1.6 Hohe) 6.6 6.4 a2 
OCT anew) 8.5 Sy 4.1 Soe SO ui 
NOV Ucidd =110 = 71/519) 3.6 ae SEE =O 
DEC 2.8 Sal) 4.7 ho A) Net 1.4 
1984 JAN 4522 Seay, anc 10.6 Saleen 13.6 =2..0 
FEB Set! lets: SOng S58 4.2 
SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
(1) CUSTOMS BASIS. 
APR 10, 1984 TABLE 87 10:06 AM 
MERCHANDISE TRADE BALANCE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
UNITED UNITED FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM (1) (3) C1) C3) (1) (4) (5) 
(2) (1) (3) (3) 
1979 369 oO o2g = GRE 1.88 Cy EIS 139 
1980 733 -3.04 .10 -4.97 .74 alo 136 
1981 614 Sele 24 -4.19 2.26 -1.49 1669 
1982 1528 = a.95 .19 CH of 4.21 14S 1533 
1983 1492 Soft aa Og) Tha ye) 3.46 =298 2636 
1982 I 1174 -3.08 08 Rano: 3.96 Patt) 1656 
I] 1585 = 2G ,04 -8.48 4.38 paiiersiy 1583 
III 1684 -4.47 .20 E963 4.33 -1.49 1463 
IV 1670 -4.27 42 -6.81 4.18 -1.08 1429 
1983 I 1345 Sod - 05 Of ge? 4.15 Wot 2254 
II 1750 =5).49 See -4.30 3.38 = 89 2615 
ITI 13393 =e) = ae! -1.46 sey 129 2763 
IV 1536 -7.43 .00 a, 42 3.04 -.44 2913 
1983 FEB 1449 Soke! = 9 te: 1A 4.04 ar67 2286 
MAR 1345 eis. o5 41 -6.58 3.86 Sane 2252 
APR 1986 ~4.60 = 619) Salinioid 2.83 -1.88 2766 
MAY 1710 eGn9) = be -7.66 3,39 35 3149 
JUN 1555 -4.96 sas =3.10 3.91 eat a! 1931 
JUL 1526 =6.37, E 3724 =3.29 3.32 -.84 3230 
AUG 1401 ay HE - 08 = Aly: Sos -1.64 2746 
SEP 1030 S622 05 =a 2.66 -1.38 2313 
ocT 1129 -8.43 -.42 = ooh) 3.43 -.66 2527 
NOV 1824 hae .07 as alts! 2.93 .00 3289 
DEC 1654 -6.74 .36 47 2ant Spd 2924 
1984 JAN 2098 -9,47 -.34 -6.47 3.60 Oe 3405 
FEB -10.09 ayy) -4,59 = BAL, 3247 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
) CUSTOMS BASIS, 
) MILLIONS. 
) BILLIONS. 
) TRILLIONS, 
) 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 


APR 10, 1984 TABLE 88 10:06 AM 


MONEY SUPPLY (M1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


1979 ce | AEA i233 12.3 ha 23.9 10.0 
1980 6.3 6.2 4.4 8.5 Des 15.9 8 
1981 4.4 Tot 11.5 12.6 es 11.2 5.7 
1982 8 6.5 14.1 13.9 3.6 fixe 7.4 
1983 9.9 en) 1355 10.5 3.0 
1982 II 1.6 8 5 3.0 1.9 2.6 4 
Ill -1.9 1.5 3.6 Chand oA 4.6 1.2 
1V ies 3.3 5.4 206 1.6 5.6 a4 
1983 I 5.7 3.5 2.4 17 5.0 23 -.2 
II 312 350 3.9 ae, D7, ony 4 
Ill 2.0 o)-3 2.0 2.4 1.6 5.7 23 
1V 5 1 2.5 2 -23 
1984 I 7 
1983 MAR -.3 a he 1.0 1.5 &. 259 
APR aie =e st 1.4 =) 8 -1.7 
MAY 1.6 2 1.4 1.6 0 a . 
JUN 5 8 i 5 1.5 2.0 4 
JUL 8B 6 -.4 1.8 4 2.2 3.5 
AUG = 5 8B .0 4 2.1 =39 
SEP ee 3 -.2 -.9 “4 13 1.6 
OCT -.7 5 5 1.9 ay a -2,2 
NOV <7 os) 6 -.6 -.8 -1.8 0 
DEC -.2 4 1.5 4 =e 
1984 JAN 8 9 - 3 7 ee 
FEB -.6 5 6 -.5 P 
MAR 4 
SOURCE. DATA RESOURCES CANADA. 
APR 10, 1984 TABLE 89 10:06 AM 
PRIME RATE 
UNITED UNITED 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of Data Available as of May 18, 1984: 


Summary2 


The leading and coincident indicators that became available 
in May signalled that the economy grew more slowly in the 
first quarter than in the fourth quarter of last year, and that 
low rates of growth will likely persist for several months at 
least. External demand, which has provided most of the 
strength in recent quarters, appears to have lost some 
vigour recently. The already weak growth of domestic de- 
mand appears to have persisted, further constrained by the 
recent upturn of interest rates. The sluggishness of 
domestic demand has been reflected in employment and 
real incomes since December. In particular, the evident 
slowdown of household demand for retail goods and hous- 
ing construction led to a reduction of manufacturing stocks 
in the first quarter and encouraged ongoing restraint in fix- 
ed investment. The renewed moderation of the CPI in 
March and April, after an acceleration at the turn of the 
year, may provide some offset to these negative in- 
fluences. Nevertheless, a drop in the longer-term leading 
indicators, notably in financial markets, suggests that the 
slowdown will continue beyond the first half of 1984. 


The moderation of the rate of growth that became evident 
in a 0.9 per cent gain in real GDP in the fourth quarter 
continued in the first quarter of 1984. Principally due to a 
reduction in real net exports and weak inventory demand, 
growth slowed to a pace insufficient to reduce unemploy- 
ment. Final domestic demand in the quarter was restrained 
by lower housing construction, while business investment 
in plant and equipment apparently was little changed. Con- 
sumer spending appears to have increased moderately, 
supported by buoyant auto demand. The underlying trend 
of labour costs remained restrained and, along with the 
renewed moderation of the CPI in April, suggests that the 
first quarter acceleration in inflation was a temporary 
phenomenon. 


Domestic demand has been little changed since the third 
quarter of 1983, remaining about two per cent below its 
pre-recession peak. Following a lacklustre performance of 
final domestic demand in the last quarter of 1983, 
manufacturing firms began slowing output to inhibit a build- 


1 All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
Stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead 


of the projected factor method employed in the numbers publish- 


ed by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this 
report may differ from those published by the data source. 


2 The summary is published each month in Statistics Canada’s Dai- 


ly Bulletin approximately one week following the data availability 
date. 


up of stocks. As a result, restrained inventory investment 
largely counterbalanced the first quarter gain in final 
domestic demand. The circular nature of this weakness 
was particularly evident in labour market data over this 
period. Because of the restraint in new hiring, notably evi- 
dent in the dearth of full-time jobs since September 1983, 
gains in labour income remained muted, while the con- 
tinued high level of unemployment reinforced this dampen- 
ing influence on labour income via restrained wage 
demands. The ongoing deterioration of labour market con- 
ditions, which was reflected in flat consumer confidence in 
the first quarter, has been joined by a reversal of financial 
market conditions. Interest rates moved higher in April and 
May, as equity and bond prices fell. The weakening of 
housing starts and domestic auto sales in April is partly 
indicative of the slowdown that can be anticipated for 
interest rate-sensitive industries. 


The external trade balance appears to have declined slight- 
ly in the first quarter. Combined with a slight deterioration 
of the terms of trade in the quarter, as price increases for 
imports outstripped the gains for export prices, real net ex- 
ports declined. The external sector has been the principal 
source of growth since the third quarter of 1983, and any 
further slowdown in external demand would likely be 
reflected in a further deceleration of the Canadian 
economy, in view of the virtual standstill in domestic 
demand. In this regard, it is important to note that all of 
the slowdown in the external sector in the first quarter 
originated in overseas trade, as the recent increase in 
interest rates in the United States has not yet been mir- 
rored in slowing exports to the U.S., notably in interest 
rate-sensitive components such as motor vehicles and 
lumber. 


¢ Real domestic product dropped by 1.2 per cent in 
February, largely negating January’s gain. Higher 
exports to the U.S. in the motor vehicle and related 
feeder industries should serve to raise output for the first 
quarter as a whole at a pace comparable to last quarter 
(+0.6 per cent). Weakness was most evident in new 
home construction, manufacturing industries oriented to 
household demand, and in the paper industry (due to 
labour disputes). 


e The unemployment rate stabilized at 11.4 per cent in 
April, according to the Labour Force Survey. Employ- 
ment growth was restrained (0.2 per cent) for the se- 
cond straight month by declines in the service-producing 
sector, indicative of sluggish domestic demand. Full-time 
employment has risen only marginally since September 
1983. 
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e Consumer confidence, according to the Conference 
Board, was little changed at 110.8 in the first quarter of 
1984 after declining sharply in the last quarter of 1983. 
The survey, taken in mid-March, preceded the recent 
increases in interest rates, but does reflect increased 
nervousness over labour market conditions. 


e The housing market continued to flounder in the first 
quarter with starts averaging 123,000 units at annual 
rates, while building permits augured renewed declines 
in the second quarter. Residential construction work- 
put-in-place apparently dropped in the first quarter. 


¢ Retail sales fell by 1.8 per cent in volume in February, 
after a revised 1.3 per cent gain in January. The 
slackening trend of sales was most evident in durable 
and non-durable goods, in response to the upward 
pressure on interest rates and the squeeze on real 
incomes in the quarter. 


e The February data on the volume of shipments (—4.2 
per cent) and new orders (—6.3 per cent) in manufac- 
turing recorded declines sufficient to offset all of the 
upturn in January. The moderating underlying trend of 
manufacturing activity is most evident in household- 
related industries, while auto production for exports 
remained at high levels. Following six straight months of 
increase, real manufacturing inventories declined in 
January (—$109 million) and February (—$24 million). 
This abrupt reversal largely originated in finished goods. 


e The business conditions survey conducted in April calls 
for higher production in the second quarter, although the 
gain should be moderate to judge by the recent data on 
new orders and on manufacturing employment into April. 


e The nominal merchandise trade balance was reduced 
$1,600 million at annual rates in the first quarter, as ex- 
port growth decelerated while imports remained steady. 
The short-term trend for exports slowed to 2 per cent, 
notably due to weak shipments to the European 
Economic Community and Japan, while nominal import 
growth rose 2.8 per cent in response to higher prices 
for imported food and widespread gains in imports of 
fabricated materials and end products. 


¢ Consumer price increases slowed to 0.2 per cent in 
March and April after a brief upturn in food and energy 
prices at the turn of the year. Higher international com- 
modity prices helped to boost the ISPI by 0.5 per cent 
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and the raw materials price index by 1.1 per cent in 
March, although it does not appear that these gains 
were sustained into the second quarter. 


According to the leading indicator in February, the more 
moderate pace of growth evident since the fourth quarter 
of last year will extend through the first half of the year 
and probably into the third quarter. The growth of the 
leading indicator slowed to 1.16 per cent (153.74) with 
more components declining than last month, particularly 
those with the longest lead-times at turning points. In the 
short term, the automotive component should continue to 
account for most of the growth of activity in Canada, and 
its influence is also evident in the relative strength of the 
U.S. leading indicator. The marginal gain in the non- 
filtered3 version of the Canadian index (0.3 per cent to 
157.2) reflects the continued slow growth of domestic de- 
mand and its increasingly evident impact on manufacturing. 


3 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 


data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
See D. Rhoades, ’’Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series’, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered 
index exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, 
a 2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 
signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 

17.8 per cent. 


Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index (1971=100) 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of spending on housing and consumer 
goods continued to signal weakness of household demand 
in the first quarter. The drop in furniture and appliance 
sales accelerated (—0O.99 per cent), while auto sales — 
which have dominated the recent growth of retail sales — 
lost some vigour (+3.68 per cent) and the residential con- 
struction index4 declined for the eighth consecutive month 
(—0.73 per cent). The recent increase in interest rates, 
combined with continued sluggishness in both real incomes 
and consumer confidence suggest that modest growth in 
consumer spending will continue beyond the first half of 
the year. Given its long lead-time in signalling turning 
points, the ongoing decline in the indicator of residential 
construction signifies that work-put-in-place probably will 
continue to decline beyond the first half of the year. 


The narrowing of the sources of domestic growth in recent 
months was increasingly evident in manufacturing in 
February, as one additional indicator posted a decline in 
the month. New orders for durable goods dropped by 
0.59 per cent, as the vigour of export demand was not 
sufficient to offset the weakness in industries related to 
household demand for housing and consumer goods. The 
average workweek declined for the second straight month 
in February (—0.04 per cent), while the growth of the ratio 
of stocks to shipments slowed further (+0.02). A steady 
decline in unit labour costs should lend continued support 
to profits as indicated by the positive growth of the per- 
cent change of price per unit labour cost (+0.05 to 0.85 
per cent). The direct effect of profit growth on investment 
outlays, especially machinery, may be partly offset 
however by the increase in interest rates in 1984. 


The leading indicator for the United States, which 
foreshadows fluctuations in external demand, continued to 
indicate relatively vigorous growth (+0.71 per cent). 
Indeed, exports remained the principal source sustaining 
the recovery in the first quarter, bolstered by robust auto 
trade. A slowdown of export growth is probable, never- 
theless, given the likely moderation of the United States 
economy from the exceptional increase in the first quarter 
and the appreciation of the Canadian dollar vis-a-vis 
overseas currencies in 1983, when the U.S. dollar also 
was rising. The higher Canadian and U.S. dollars would 
appear to be one of the factors restraining our exports to a 
growing number of overseas countries. 


4 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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The financial market indicators are among the components 
which signal cyclical turning points with the longest lead- 
time. Consequently, the February declines (—0.26 

per cent) in the real money supply (M1) and the Toronto 
stock market index (—0.16 per cent) provide additional 
evidence that the economy could continue to grow more 
slowly in the second half of the year. (The two other long- 
term indicators to record declines were the residential con- 
struction index and the average workweek.) 


Output 


The real domestic output index dropped abruptly in 
February after eleven months of uninterrupted growth, as a 
result of cyclical and irregular factors. All of the 
economy’s key sectors were affected in February, in- 
cluding forestry (— 13.4 per cent), manufacturing (—3.7 
per cent), construction (—1.9 per cent), mining (—2.6 

per cent), and utilities (—2.0 per cent). Only sectors such 
as agriculture, wholesale trade, non-commercial industries 
and community, business and personal services resisted 
the downward trend. 


A large portion of the February drop was predictable, as 
the filtered index of new orders for motor vehicle products, 
the mainspring of the economy, showed signs of weakness 
as early as November. The January surge in durable 
goods-producing industries was reversed in February, as 
predicted by the indicators of the business cycle. The ir- 
regular factor in the decrease in real domestic product 
coincides with the work stoppages in the British Columbia 
forestry sector beginning on February 2, the effects of 
which spread to feeder industries such as transportation. 


February’s abrupt decline is disappointing for the economic 
recovery because it came after growth showed signs of 
faltering in the fourth quarter of 1983 and before the 
expansion phase could get under way. These results 
remove the spectre of a new cyclical downturn for the 
short term; in the second quarter, growth should continue 
to follow the trend set in late 1983, partly because the 
level of unfilled orders in the durable goods sector 
remained favourable in February. 


The filtered diffusion index recently fell from 71.0 to 67.9 
and should continue to decline gradually during the second 
quarter because of a slowdown of our exports to the 
United States and the retrenchment in the determinants of 
domestic demand. The recent drop in the dollar’s ex- 
change rate should boost or at least maintain the level of 
exports to the United States, while higher interest rates, 
used to prop up the Canadian dollar on foreign currency 
markets, may hinder the growth of consumer spending in 


Canadian Leading Indicators 
Percentage Changes of Filtered Data 


Composite Leading Index Average United Real 
(10 Series) Workweek Residential States Money 
Not Manufacturing Construction Leading Supply 
Filtered Filtered (Hours) Index! Index (M1)2 
1982 
April —2.12 -.9 —.19 —4.06 —.36 —.42 
May —1.82 —=.6 —.25 —6.11 —.12 —.17 
June sks) ees, a 22 = Ot ele 
July —1.44 —.9 —.24 -~7.78 14 —.60 
August ane ETS ST oS 18 eS 
September =ayNS) al — 27 =—O.04 35 —.94 
October 2 1.8 —.22 oa ANS 50 —.92 
November Mal 1.9 —.20 Tee Te 58 —.84 
December 1.41 3:3 09 10.54 67 — 04 
1983 
January 2.29 4.8 10 14.06 1.04 52 
February 2.76 2.1 30 iArailite: 1.34 1.08 
March 2.85 US 41 11.34 Ibs 1.06 
April 3.05 3.9 46 9.41 Vere 1.06 
May 3:13 2.8 42 6.46 Ware: 1.10 
June PLATE .3 34 1.46 eS 81 
July 2.54 215 29 —1.49 1.59 705. 
August Pee) 4 36 —4.35 1.35 .40 
September Weve 22 eh — eo 1.16 Of 
October 1.40 6 21 —5.45 1.08 eis" 
November 1.20 1.9 16 — 5103 90 .06 
December 1.06 1.0 04 = 5.08 Toa =.06 
1984 
January ‘AeZ2O PLT —.04 —2.94 68 —.14 
February 1.16 3 4 Sake! 7 — .26 
New Furniture New Ratio Pct. Chg. 
Orders and Motor Shipments/ in Price 
Durable Appliances Vehicle Finished Index of Per Unit 
Goods Sales Sales Inventories Stock Labour Cost 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 Manufacturing? Prices Manufacturing3 
1982 
April —.80 = 125 = 3,17 —.02 —2.66 —.17 
May —.20 =1.03 =2.07 —02 —3.27 —.11 
June 756 —e23 —.34 —.01 —4.23 —.04 
July —.11 — 1.24 —<6}(0)h, .0O —3:77 .01 
August a2 =|, 29 —1.64 .01 =1626 .07 
September —.72 —.64 — 32 01 oh “\2 
October —1.91 7), = 2.59 .0O Sodus 14 
November —1.08 eet =| <Oit .0O 5.38 14 
December —2.03 2.19 2.65 .00 TES ne 
1983 
January —.36 3.10 1.58 01 8.05 AW 
February .39 2.54 123 .01 7.92 wis 
March .40 1.30 1.83 .02 7.03 ales 
April 1.07. 57 3.53 02 6.59 16 
May 2.18 1.88 3.68 .03 5.48 16 
June 2.24 2.54 3.24 03 3.94 14 
July 2.28 4.65 2.43 .03 2.60 11 
August 3.09 4.28 2.14 .03 1.67 .08 
September 10.68 2.09 1.39 .02 1.13 .05 
October 5:14 1.18 1.63 .02 .29 .03 
November 2.74 .08 3.52 .02 79 02 
December .80 —.13 3.86 .01 1.09 .02 
1984 
January .90 —.54 4.56 02 67 04 
February —.59 —.99 3.68 .02 —.16 05 


1 Composite index of housing starts (units), building permits (dollars), and mortgage loan approvals (numbers). 
2 Deflated by the consumer price index for all items. 

Difference from previous month. 
4 Toronto Stock Exchange (300 stock index excluding oil and gas component). 
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the country. The increase in the cost of money since 
March is bound to have a psychological effect on 
households and businesses, encouraging the former to 
curb their long-term indebtedness and the latter to 
postpone capital spending in anticipation of a contraction in 
final domestic demand. 


Output of non-durable manufacturing industries plunged 
4.1 per cent in February chiefly because of a lockout of 
unionized workers at about twenty British Columbia pulp 
and paper mills. Output in this industry was down 18.8 
per cent, which accounts for the poor performance of the 
goods-producing industries during the month. Activity in 
the service industries slipped only 0.1 per cent, even 
though the transportation sector suffered a 2.0 per cent 
decline, due in part to a slump in carloadings and 
shipments of wood and wood pulp. 


Households 


The upturn of household demand for retail goods and 
housing at the turn of the year appears not to have been 
sustained as retail sales dropped sharply in February and 
housing starts began to weaken in March. This weak 
underlying trend of household demand reflects the ongoing 
deterioration of a number of the determinants of real 
incomes and savings. The sluggish growth of employment 
in the first quarter continued into April, partly a reflection of 
weak labour demand in household-related industries. The 
ongoing high level of unemployment itself was one factor 
restraining the level of consumer confidence in the first 
quarter. Moreover, the recent performance of employment 
and confidence does not fully reflect the dampening 
influence of the additional increases in interest rates in 
April and May. 


The alternating pattern of increases and decreases in 
employment, which has been evident since December, 
continued in April, as employment was up by 25,000. 

This reflects the persistently slow growth in labour market 
demand conditions. The unemployment rate remained un- 
changed at 11.4 per cent. The small increase in employ- 
ment in April was attributable to a second consecutive 
decline in the service industries, which comes in the wake 
of slower growth in the first quarter due to a downturn in 
the goods-producing industries. This is probably a conse- 
quence of the spread of slackening household demand that 
began in the fall. Slumping employment in the service sec- 
tor, especially in finance, insurance and real estate 
(—13,000) and in community, business and personal ser- 
vices (—12,000), held the rise in full-time employment to 
11,000. The net gain in full-time employment resulted 
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from a turnaround in manufacturing (+13,000) and con- 
struction (+25,000), which boosted male employment by 
27,000 following the 32,000 drop in March. Part-time 
employment was up marginally (+7,000), and female 
employment also remained steady (—2,000). There was 
little change in employment in the 15-to-24 age group 
(+3,000), and total employment has been virtually sta- 
tionary since December (+1,000). 


The provincial detail indicates that for the second month 
in succession, Ontario was responsible for much of the 
variation in employment, posting a gain of 27,000 after a 
loss of 12,000 in March. Whereas the March decrease 
was quite evenly distributed among all industries except 
construction, the latter accounted for most of the April 
increase. In the Ontario construction industry, there was a 
larger change in the unadjusted data (28,000) than in 
March, which pushed employment 14,000 higher than the 
December level. However, the decline in housing starts in 
Ontario since March in response to higher interest rates 
and the downturn in the leading indicators for manufactur- 
ing, which is heavily concentrated in the province, bode ill 
for employment in the second quarter. Manufacturing 
employment also was up slightly in Ontario after falling in 
March. Community, business and personal services were 
responsible for part of the decrease in employment in 
Quebec and Alberta. There was little change in employ- 
ment in British Columbia and the Atlantic Provinces. 


The slowdown in employment growth appears to have had 
a moderating effect on the labour force, which increased 
at a slower rate (+0.2 per cent) than in the first quarter 
(+0.4 per cent); this stabilized the unemployment rate. 
The deceleration was due to female workers, especially 
adult women (—10,000), a reversal of last year’s trend of 
steadily increasing female participation. However, the 
downturn in the female labour force was attributable to a 
decline in Quebec (—9,000), where it had been growing 
at a particularly rapid rate this year. The decrease in 
female participation was accompanied by a drop in the 
number of unemployed females re-entering the labour force 
after an absence of less than one year; they have a 
stronger attachment to the labour market and may return 
when conditions improve. The male labour force showed a 
moderate gain. 


The housing situation remained precarious, strongly in- 
fluenced by a climate of uncertainty that has set in for both 
households and investors. The leading indicator of housing 
construction continued falling in January 1984 (including 
March information) to 82.5, suggesting that the decline in 
work-put-in-place could persist into the second quarter of 
the year. This indicator, consisting solely of construction 


intentions measured by the value of building permits, leads 
investment by an average of 3.5 months. In February, the 
residential construction index, based on RDP data, drop- 
ped 6.0 per cent to 75.0, its eighth consecutive monthly 
decrease. Housing starts in early 1984 — 129,000 units 
in January, 131,000 in February and 109,000 in March — 
reflect this weakening trend. From a regional perspective, 
the picture is nuanced by the shift of economic activity 
toward central Canada. Housing starts in Quebec and 
Ontario in the first quarter of 1984 accounted for 67 

per cent of construction activity. However, even central 
Canada showed signs of faltering: starts in Ontario fell to 
41,000 units in the first quarter. 


The situation in the single-family housing sector reflects 
households’ caution in response to upward pressure on in- 
terest rates and the fragility of the employment recovery. 
Construction intentions for this type of housing, as 
measured by building permits, remained stable in February 
at 58,100 units in urban centres. There was little variation 
in the regional pattern, with no change or slight im- 
provements in eastern regions and deterioration in the 
west. The New Housing Price Index (NHPI) continued its 
gradual climb, reaching 97.8 in March (houses only); the 
upward trend was observed in all provinces except Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. There was little movement in the 
number of completed, vacant new units (the unadjusted 
figure for March was 3,887), indicating that the market is 
not under much pressure, while the turnover rate was 
Steady. 


Multiple housing starts remained at a fairly low level, 
dropping to 45,000 units in March, down 21.1 per cent 
from the previous month. With the end of the baby boom, 
the slower formation of new households is having a 
negative impact on the demand for rental housing. Be- 
tween 1976 and 1981, the average annual number of 
households formed in the 25—34 age group was approx- 
imately 70,000; in 1984, it will be no more than 40,000. 
Apartment building starts in particular plummeted to only 
23,400 units in March, a 30 per cent decrease from 
February. Only British Columbia posted a gain in this sec- 
tor, from 3,000 units in February to 7,600 in March. In- 
creased activity was expected because the vacancy rate 
for apartment buildings with six or more units fell sharply 
during 1983. In Quebec and Ontario, apartment building 
Starts were very sluggish in March (9,100 and 3,600 units 
respectively). However, this may be a temporary situation 
for both provinces, since the trend-cycle of the value of 
multiple-housing building permits continued rising in 
Quebec and held steady in Ontario. 


The volume of retail sales shrank by 1.8 per cent in 
February, resulting in a 0.5 per cent decline for the 
December-February period. The revised figures for 
January showed a monthly gain of 1.3 per cent and a 
three-month growth rate of 1.8 per cent between 
November and January. The sharp drop in February 
following the January surge was due in part to irregular 
factors such as unusual seasonal fluctuations. These less- 
than-promising results for the quarter can be traced primari- 
ly to a sudden dip in new car sales in February (—2.8 

per cent), after gains of 3.1 per cent in January and 17.8 
per cent in the fourth quarter. Nevertheless, retail sales 
since the beginning of the year are 0.8 per cent higher 
than the average for the final quarter of 1983. 


Consumer spending on durable goods was down for the 
first time since September, as it was no longer sustained 
by the motor vehicle sector. This monthly change coincid- 
ed with a slowdown in consumer credit demand; individuals 
were strongly encouraged to save by the yields on longer- 
term securities available in February. Consumers also 
clearly reacted to a relative decline in their purchasing 
power since the beginning of the year, as inflation rose by 
0.5 per cent in January and 0.6 per cent in February. All 
indications are that households will be equally frugal in their 
purchases in the second quarter since their confidence 
level, already affected by a weak labour market, will be fur- 
ther eroded by upward pressure on interest rates. 


Another factor responsible for the considerable decline in 
consumer spending in February was the reversal of the 
temporary upturn of 1.7 per cent in non-durable goods 
purchases in January, at a time when the trend of the 
market was falling because of continuing weakness in real 
wages. The gasoline component (—6.3 per cent) had the 
largest impact on the decrease in non-durable goods con- 
sumption. This is apparently related to the monthly price 
increases for gasoline since November; the price at the 
pump rose by 6.1 per cent between November and 
February. Last year, demand was particularly elastic during 
the price wars. Only the semi-durables sector remained 
fairly stable in February, as an upswing in sales of 
footwear offset a decrease in sales of household and hard- 
ware articles. 


Prices 


The Consumer Price Index excluding food (+0.1 per cent), 
which is less affected in the short run by international fluc- 
tuations, reflected the impact that anemic domestic de- 
mand and improvements in unit labour costs and producti- 
vity have had on prices. The depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar vis-a-vis the currency of its chief trading partner, 
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which increased the Canadian dollar price of goods sold in 
American dollars, accentuated the price increases posted 
on international markets by most basic commodities in early 
1984 (the Raw Materials Price Index rose 1.1 per cent in 
March). These increases spread to the manufacturing in- 
dustry, whose selling prices gained 0.5 per cent in March. 
This surge in commodity prices appears temporary, 
however, as international commodity market prices 
retreated in April. 


The unadjusted Consumer Price Index edged up 0.2 

per cent in March, after two months of substantial ad- 
vances (+0.5 and +0.6 per cent). This movement was 
spearheaded by food and energy prices, which rose sharp- 
ly in January and February (+2.0 and +0.9 per cent) and 
then fell 0.1 per cent in March. The price of the other 
components registered different movements as they fell 
because of price cuts in January and rebounded in 
February and March. 


The surge in food prices observed in January and February 
slowed in March (+0.8 per cent), as the effects of poor 
harvests on fresh fruit and vegetable prices tapered off. 
Inflationary pressures remained restrained in Canada, even 
though international market forces pushed up a number of 
price indexes. However, the unforeseeable rise in the 
prices of these products did not lead to any changes in 
the forecasts of Agriculture Canada (retail food prices are 
expected to increase by 6 to 8 per cent in 1984), since 
“the recent increases in some commodity prices will likely 
be offset by lower marketing costs and continued weak 
consumer demand’”’.® 


The 2 per cent drop in energy prices (led by gasoline) in 
March seems to be due to highly elastic demand. This 
decline followed three months of substantial advances (6.1 
per cent in total), which triggered a 6.3 per cent contrac- 
tion in the volume of gasoline sales in February. The same 
pattern occurred in June 1983, which marked the end of 
price wars. The trend in gasoline prices is likely to remain 
stable because of the regulation of crude oil prices. 


Weakness in the determinants of consumer demand, coupl- 
ed with consumer caution, should continue to restrain infla- 
tion. Excluding food and energy, prices rose by 0.4 

per cent in February and March, after increasing 0.2 

per cent in November and December and falling 0.2 

per cent in January. However, this apparent acceleration 
coincided with the end of the post-Christmas sale period. 
Moreover, the sluggish demand for a number of items 


5 Agriculture Canada, Food Market Commentary, Vol. 6, No. 1, 
March 1984, p. 13. 
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whose prices were cut (clothing, furniture) suggests that 
the price increases are totally attributable to the end of the 
sales period. 


On the supply side, the small wage increases negotiated in 
the fourth quarter and the productivity gains in the com- 
mercial sector (the percentage variation in unit labour costs 
remained below zero in February at —0.25 per cent) also 
point to moderate inflation. 


The seasonally adjusted Industry Selling Price Index was 
up 0.5 per cent in March, the same rate as in January and 
February, marking a resurgence of inflation compared with 
the second half of 1983. This movement was registered 
in a number of industries. The percentage of manufac- 
turers posting higher prices, which had fallen steadily in 
the second half of 1983, rose in the first quarter of 

1984. These appear to be signalling a cyclical upswing in 
prices at the industry level. However, the trend in the 
determinants of prices continues to suggest that infla- 
tionary pressures have not been building up in Canada. 
The recent increase was largely due to international forces, 
except for the prices of petroleum products, which have 
been oscillating erratically around a stable trend line for a 
year. (The latter prices decreased sharply in the second 
half of 1983, then rebounded early this year and fell 1.5 
per cent in March.) 


This “imported” inflation originates in the increase in the 
prices of basic commodities on international markets and 
the depreciation of the Canadian dollar vis-a-vis the curren- 
cy of its chief trading partner, which boosted the Canadian 
dollar value of goods sold in American dollars. Metal 
prices, which are set on world markets, rose sharply in 
February and March following a few months of weakness, 
and Canadian primary metals prices climbed 0.7 and 1.5 
per cent. These movements were intensified by the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar, since most metal 
prices are quoted in U.S. dollars. However, the upturn ap- 
pears to be temporary as those prices retreated on world 
markets in April, and the cheap and abundant supplies from 
developing countries which are attempting to boost their 
exports should restrain inflation. These trends are not en- 
couraging for production, employment and investment in 
the primary sector of Canada. The rise in processed food 
prices is attributable to the cyclical upturn in cattle prices 
and the transmission of earlier increases in grain and 
oilseed prices set on world markets to the manufacturers 
who process these products (flour mills, bakeries and so 
on) and more indirectly, to the dairy industry. (The in- 
crease in prices of fresh vegetables has more impact on 
the CPI and the RMPI than on the ISPI because the latter 
covers only the prices of products processed in Canada.) 


The depreciation of the Canadian dollar was responsible for 
most of the advances in wood and paper prices; these two 
industries were major factors in the rise of the ISPI. (The 
increases in wood pulp prices due to labour disputes will 
not show up in the ISPI until April.) This depreciation also 
affected the prices of transportation machinery and equip- 
ment, of which Canada is exporting most of its production. 


Prices in industries related to domestic demand remained 
virtually unchanged, mirroring the weakness of the 
domestic market and the favourable trend in wages and 
productivity. This is evident in unit labour costs, whose 
trend-cycle remained negative (—O.73 per cent) in 
February. However, the decline in this measure is likely to 
decelerate because its short-term behaviour is tied in with 
the recovery of industrial production (particularly in those 
industries with low capacity utilization rates), which shows 
signs of faltering. 


The unadjusted Raw Materials Price Index has ac- 
celerated sharply in recent months, attaining a monthly 
growth rate of 1.1 per cent in March. This rise was partly 
offset by the stability of the energy component, which 
makes up almost 60 per cent of the overall index (+2.4 
per cent excluding energy). Most of the other major 
categories, which had been steady or had fallen for over 
six months up to the end of 1983, climbed rapidly in 
January, February and March. Prices were depressed by 
excess production capacity in relation to world demand, 
coupled with the desire of developing countries to increase 
export earnings to finance their foreign debts. The sharp 
advances in February and March gave way to a slight 
downturn in April on international markets. 


Business Investment 


The indicators of business investment in plant and equip- 
ment showed little improvement in early 1984, besides 
gains in industrial machinery and equipment (probably 
reflecting the desire to raise productivity) and oil and gas 
exploration and development. An analysis of the balance 
sheets of non-financial corporations indicates that while 
debt burdens are declining, the ongoing high level of debt 
and the even slower progress for long-term debt continues 
to inhibit capital spending, particularly in the mining sector. 


Most components of final domestic demand for machinery 
and equipment were higher in January and February, and 
March import figures suggest that the upswing continued 
into that month as well. However, it is difficult to assess 
the overall movement accurately because a number of 
these products are also sold to consumers, and there is no 
way of distinguishing between different sectors amongst 


purchases. This is especially true for automobiles (notably 
mini-vans), commercial vehicles and office equipment, 
which includes microcomputers. Components with fewer 
measurement problems, such as special industrial 
machinery and heavy transportation equipment, posted 
gains. The increase in the industrial machinery and equip- 
ment component indicates that the drive of manufacturers 
to boost productivity is making itself felt in fixed capital 
goods, a trend that can be observed in unit labour costs. 
However, the Private and Public Investment survey implies 
further quarterly declines in nominal outlays on machinery 
and equipment in 1984. 


Non-residential investment, which should grow on a 
quarterly basis in 1984 according to the PPI survey, ap- 
pears to be pulling out of the tailspin it had been in for 
over two years. Expenditures on oil and gas exploration 
and development, which accounted for 25.1 per cent of 
non-residential outlays in 1983 and are expected to climb 
by 18.0 per cent in 1984, should contribute to this im- 
provement, as the RDP index for this sector was up in the 
first quarter from its level for the last three months of 
1983. A firming in the other components of non- 
residential investment probably reflects the upturn in the 
leading indicators that occurred in mid—1983. These in- 
dicators provide little or no coverage of engineering work, 
which makes up about 40 per cent of non-residential spend- 
ing. The upward trend in the constant dollar value of 
building permits since May 1983, fueled by numerous 
small projects in the industrial and commercial sectors, ap- 
pears to be losing momentum, as this index dipped 4.6 
per cent after March data were factored in. 


An analysis of the balance sheets of non-financial corpora- 
tions reveals that their financial health is improving. Never- 
theless, firms will have to continue using internally 
generated funds for financial purposes rather than for fixed 
investment if they wish to restore balance sheets to pre- 
recession levels. The efforts of firms to reduce the burden 
of debt were reflected in a significant drop in debt relative 
to equity, which has declined from a peak of 95.5 per cent 
in the second quarter of 1982 to 85.4 per cent by the last 
quarter of 1983. This ratio had an average of 71.4 

per cent before the recession. It appears likely that firms 
will continue to pay off debt, given the slowdown of infla- 
tion which had incited increased indebtedness as well as 
higher interest rates. 


The burden of long-term debt — defined as the percentage 
of long-term debt in relation to shareholders’ net equity 
(shareholders’ equity plus debts contracted with affiliated 
companies) — has shown little improvement during the 
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recovery. Long-term debt load held at 49.2 per cent in 
the second half of 1983, compared with a high of 51.7 
per cent in the fourth quarter of 1982 and a level of ap- 
proximately 37 per cent between 1977 and 1981. To 
bring the ratio down to 40 per cent, corporations would 
have to boost shareholders’ net equity by $35.4 billion 
(+23.1 per cent), with no change in long-term debt. 
Since long-term debt grew by 2.4 per cent between the 
fourth quarter of 1982 and the fourth quarter of 1983 and 
net equity increased by 7.6 per cent over the same 
period, corporations’ efforts to reduce their debt loads will 
have to continue for several years. 


This long-term debt load will make itself felt in the near 
future, as a large amount of long-term debt will have to be 
refinanced within a year. This debt totalled $5.6 billion in 
the fourth quarter of 1983, or 50 per cent of net after-tax 
profits in 1983; however, this percentage should decline 
as corporate profits grow further. This refinancing has 
limited the improvement of short-term liquidity measures, as 
current liabilities, which include this $5.6 billion debt, 
increased along with current assets since the second 
quarter of 1983. Therefore, firms are very sensitive to the 
fluctuations of demand when determining their stock level. 
This gloomy picture of corporate balance sheets applies 
primarily to the mining sector; the situation in other sectors 
is improving much more rapidly and from a firmer base, 
since companies in these sectors were not as hard-hit by 
the recession. 


Manufacturing 


The filtered trend of new orders, shipments, and unfilled 
orders continued to moderate, as the non-filtered data for 
these series all recorded drops in February which more 
than outweighed the January upturn. Inventories continued 
to decline in February, notably for finished goods. The 
business conditions survey conducted in April calls for 
higher production in the second quarter, although the 
magnitude of the increase should be moderate as indicated 
by the restrained upturn in manufacturing employment and 
the survey of purchasing managers in April. 


The growth of the volume of filtered new orders continued 
to slacken, to 1.15 per cent in February compared to 1.86 
per cent in the previous month and a peak rate of increase 
of 2.94 per cent in October 1983. Most of this slowdown 
has originated in durable goods, which have decelerated 
sharply from 5.24 per cent to 1.91 per cent over the past 
four months. The by-industry data itself moderated further 
in February due to a continued deceleration in most in- 
dustries related to domestic demand, and a further marked 
slowdown for transportation equipment following the unsus- 
tainable pace established in the fourth quarter. 
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While the proportion of industries registering higher new 
orders remains impressive (85 per cent in February), most 
industries have experienced a lower rate of growth of in- 
coming orders. This may shed some light on the inter- 
pretation of the optimism expressed by manufacturers in 
the business conditions survey. In this survey, the 
percentage of firms experiencing rising new orders rose to 
a new cyclical high of 40 per cent in April, ending a year- 
long atrophy from 37 per cent in April 1983 to 33 

per cent in January 1984. While the business conditions 
survey reflects the diffusion of expected gains (or loss) in 
activity, it does not necessarily track closely the magnitude 
of these movements. This highlights the general principle 
that diffusion indexes, of which the business conditions 
survey is a particular example, are best used as indicators 
of business cycle turning points and are less robust in 
predicting the magnitude of cyclical fluctuations. For ex- 
ample, there was little evidence in the business conditions 
surveys last year of the sharp acceleration in the growth of 
new orders from 2.18 per cent in July 1983 to 5.24 

per cent in October 1983. The number of firms reporting 
rising new orders in fact was unchanged at 35 per cent 
between July and October 1983, principally because most 
of the surge in orders was concentrated in transportation 
equipment, where new orders rose from 2.41 per cent to 
9.37 per cent over this period. 


The filtered data for the volume of shipments in manufac- 
turing demonstrate that the rhythm of real activity is begin- 
ning to moderate in reaction to the slowdown of new 
orders that began in the fourth quarter. The pace of 
shipments growth eased from 1.59 per cent to 1.51 

per cent, the first notable deceleration since the recovery 
began in January 1983. A further moderation in growth 
can be expected in the short term, given the steady slow- 
ing of new orders into February and the weak performance 
of manufacturing employment in March and April. The dif- 
fusion index for shipments has eased from a peak of 95 
per cent in April 1983 to a still-high level of 80 per cent in 
February. 


The overall growth of shipments was sustained into the 
first quarter by robust activity in motor vehicles within the 
transportation equipment industry (+4.99 per cent), and in 
feeder industries such as rubber and plastic (+2.21 

per cent) and primary metals (+2.40 per cent). Aside 
from this acceleration in auto activity early in the new year, 
however, most industries recorded a marked slowdown in 
growth. This moderation was particularly evident for 
consumer-related industries, where growth either remained 
negative (as in the case for food and beverages) or 
decelerated anew after a firming of shipments over the 


Christmas season (notably furniture and fixtures and 
clothing). Data on new orders in these industries do not 
justify optimism that this slowing trend will be soon revers- 
ed, and indeed incoming new orders for consumer goods 
industries in the April business conditions survey remained 
at low levels, partly because this sector reports the most 
problems in working capital. Investment-related industries 
also showed signs of slowing in February, particularly in 
electrical products and machinery following a steadily im- 
proving trend in the second half of 1984. Export-oriented 
firms aside from autos also experienced a slackening of 
growth, although much of the weakness in the wood and 
paper and allied industries can be attributed to strikes in 
British Columbia (which ended on April 10). 


The February slowdown in shipments growth, the first 
since the initiation of the recovery, and the steady 
deceleration of new orders were reflected in a slackening 
in the growth of real unfilled orders. This easing, from 
4.28 per cent in January to 3.88 per cent in February, is 
the first deceleration in the recovery, although the rate of 
growth remains close to a record pace. The carry-over of 
unfilled orders from 1983 should serve to sustain activity 
in manufacturing against the slowing influx of new orders, 
notably in the transportation equipment industry (where the 
backlog of unfilled orders relative to shipments has risen 
from 2.7 months to 3.4 months in the past year). 


Following six straight months of inventory accumulation in 
the second half of 1983, manufacturing inventories 
declined in January (—$109 million) and February (—$24 
million). This abrupt reversal largely originated in stocks of 
finished goods, as there was a marginal reduction for 
goods-in-process and a small increase for raw materials 
early in 1984. The reduction of stocks, coupled with the 
sharp downturn of shipments, raised the constant dollar 
ratio of stocks-to-shipments to 1.81 in February. 


The reduction of finished goods stocks totalled $136 
million in January and $41 million in February. Much of 
the drop in January can be attributed to the unusually 
strong gain in shipments in the month, with stocks being 
reduced as part of their role as a buffer against these 
types of unusual fluctuations in demand. The February 
decrease at a time of slumping shipments, however, points 
to other motives on the part of firms. About half of the 
drop can be attributed to an irregular reduction of stocks in 
the paper and allied industry arising from strikes in the 
B.C. industry. The bulk of the remainder of the decline ap- 
pears to reflect a trend towards lower production in 
response to faltering demand in the consumer industries 
such as textiles, food and beverage, and clothing (all of 


which curtailed output and inventories in January and 
February). Stocks of motor vehicles also declined 
(—$7 million), although at a substantially lower rate than 
the $59 million liquidation in January. 


No major industry groups appear to be engaged in a sus- 
tained drive to rebuild inventories. Even with the inventory 
drop in January and February, only 6 per cent of firms said 
finished goods inventories were too low in the April 
business conditions survey (the same percentage as in the 
January survey). The reduction in stocks in consumer- 
oriented industries evident early in 1984 did not prevent a 
significant increase between January and April in the 
number of these firms who felt stocks were too high 
(within consumer durables, this percent rose from 31 

per cent to 39 per cent, while for non-durable goods this 
unfavourable assessment jumped from 13 per cent to 20 
per cent). 


External Sector 


The slowing trend of growth for merchandise exports, 
despite robust expansion in the United States, served to 
virtually eliminate the surplus in the current account in the 
first quarter. Virtually all of this reversal occurred in 
overseas trade, notably with Europe, despite a strengthen- 
ing of final demand in this region (for example, real GNP in 
the fourth quarter rose by 2.3 per cent in Britain, 1.3 

per cent in Germany, and 0.7 per cent in France, all of 
which represent the strongest quarterly gains recorded in 
1983). This suggests that some of the recent weakness 
of exports reflects a loss of competitiveness arising from 
the appreciation of the Canadian dollar overseas in 1982 
and 1983. At the same time, import growth has turned up 
anew, as demand for fabricated materials and end products 
has moderated little in response to the slackening of 
domestic demand in Canada. This partly reflects increased 
import penetration by overseas producers and continued 
strong motor vehicle output in Canada. 


The short-term trend of nominal merchandise exports 
decelerated for the third straight month, from a peak of 
2.87 per cent to 2.00 per cent with the inclusion of data 
for March. Most of the slowdown reflects a deterioration 
of exports to Europe, Japan and less-developed countries, 
as exports to the United States have only recently begun 
to moderate. In fact, for the first quarter as a whole, all of 
the 5.8 per cent increase in nominal exports originated in 
exports to the United States (+$1,630 million or +8.9 
per cent), which is consistent with the robust performance 
of the American economy in the quarter. This more than 
offset declines in exports to the European Economic Com- 
munity (—$132 million), Japan (—$124 million), and other 
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American countries (—$55 million). The drop in demand 
by less-developed countries reflects the renewed debt- 
servicing problems of these nations, which will be com- 
pounded by the recent upturn of U.S. interest rates. The 
drop in exports to Europe and Japan, however, does not 
reflect an improving trend of final demand in these nations 
at the turn of the year, but rather may be due to the loss 
of the competitive position of Canadian producers following 
the substantial appreciation of the Canadian dollar relative 
to most European currencies and the Japanese yen in 
1983. 


By commodity, the growth of exports to the United States 
in the first quarter was almost entirely attributable to motor 
vehicle products (+19.2 per cent). By the end of the 
quarter, however, the growth of the short-term trend for 
motor vehicle products showed signs of moderating (from 
+7.3 per cent to +5.5 per cent) in response to the 
flattening-out of auto sales in the United States entering 
the second quarter. Lumber exports also picked up in the 
first quarter (+6.8 per cent), partly in response to the end 
of labour disputes that cut back forestry output in B.C. in 
the fourth quarter, and partly due to the rebound in hous- 
ing starts in the United States early in the new year. As 
with auto sales, however, this sector showed signs of 
slowing early in the second quarter even before interest 
rates moved up significantly. At the same time, the 
recovery from strikes in lumber exports was offset by 
labour disputes in B.C. which interrupted shipments abroad 
of pulp and newsprint. Despite the unseasonably cold 
weather in much of the United States in the first quarter, 
demand for Canadian energy decreased (as a slight upturn 
for sales of natural gas was outweighed by declines for 
electricity, coal, and crude petroleum). 


Import demand accelerated early in 1984, despite the 
sluggish performance of domestic demand in the fourth 
quarter of 1983 and the first quarter of 1984. The short- 
term trend of nominal imports rose 2.81 per cent, com- 
pared to 2.45 per cent last month, with the inclusion of an 
8.5 per cent gain in the unfiltered data in March. The 
acceleration in import demand in itself is largely attributable 
to continued rapid growth for most components of 
fabricated materials and end products, notably consumer 
goods and industrial materials, and higher prices for im- 
ported fruit and vegetables (from 0.2 per cent to 4.6 

per cent in the last three months, due to crop damage in 
the southeastern United States). End products rose 10.5 
per cent in the unfiltered data in March to sustain the 
short-term trend at 2.6 per cent (only a marginal slowdown 
from the 3.3 per cent rate of increase registered four 
months ago, considering the sluggishness of domestic de- 
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mand), while fabricated materials decelerated slightly from 
last month’s peak rate of 3.8 per cent to a still-robust 3.2 
per cent gain. Crude materials remained in strong decline, 
off 4.1 per cent, as imports of crude petroleum fell at a 
slightly reduced rate while coal imports dipped sharply. 


The increase in imports, and indeed all of the reduction of 
the merchandise trade surplus in the first quarter, is 
attributable to intensified competition from EEC nations. 
Imports from EEC nations rose by $292 million in the 
quarter, while Canadian exports to the region dropped by 
$132 million (this swing of $424 million more than ac- 
counts for the $400 million drop in net merchandise ex- 
ports). Given the weakening of domestic demand in 
Canada relative to the EEC over the last two quarters, the 
deterioration in net exports to Europe may partly reflect the 
cumulative effect of the strong appreciation of the Cana- 
dian vis-a-vis European currencies in 1983. 


The growth of imports of end products continued to be 
dominated by rapid gains in motor vehicle products, which 
accounted for about 80 per cent of the first quarter in- 
crease. The trend of demand for business equipment to 
improve efficiency also remained strong into March, notably 
telecommunications equipment (+3.6 per cent) and office 
machinery (+2.4 per cent). By comparison, import growth 
for industrial machinery was relatively weak (+1.8 

per cent), due to the greater dependence of this sector on 
investment in the primary and energy sectors than in the 
comparatively stronger manufacturing sector. Perhaps 
most noteworthy is the growth of imports of many con- 
sumer goods, such as television, radios, and stereos, ap- 
parel, toys, footwear, photographic material, and other 
household goods, despite sluggish retail sales. Only four 
months ago, imports of household goods signalled the 
slowdown of retail sales when half of the import com- 
ponents were stagnating or declining. Since that time, 
however, imports accelerated despite the slackening of 
domestic sales (notably apparel from —O.2 per cent to 

3.7 per cent, toys from —1.7 per cent to 3.3 per cent, 
and television, radios, and stereos from 0.2 per cent to 
6.5 per cent). The growth of fabricated materials reflects 
widespread gains in industrial materials, notably non-ferrous 
metals, petroleum products, and iron and steel. 


Financial Markets 


The notable increase of interest rates in March continued 
in April, although at a slower rate. The Bank Rate rose 
only six basis points to close the month at 10.82 per cent, 
and the prime rate held at 11.5 per cent. The average in- 
crease in corporate and government bond yields also slow- 
ed, moderating to about 30 basis points from 60 in 


March. The volume of Canada Savings Bond redemptions 
remained high in April, and net Treasury bill issues again 
exceeded $17 billion. The volume of personal fixed-term 
deposits at chartered banks again rose by almost $500 
million, while personal and mortgage loans by these banks 
increased by over $600 million. The stock market was 
down for the fourth successive month, though it fell more 
Slowly in April. 


Federal government net bond issues (marketable and non- 
marketable) posted their sharpest drop since April 1982, 
with retirements exceeding $500 million. The combination 
of these retirements with $1.1 billion in Treasury bill issues 
adds up to total net issues by the federal government of 
approximately $600 million. The average increase for 
federal market bond rates slowed from March to 29 basis 
points, while the yield on Treasury Bills rose only four 
basis points in the month. Furthermore, the chartered 
banks reduced their Treasury bill holdings by over $800 
million in April, while other agents raised their holdings by 
about $2 billion. Other levels of government raised about 
$1 billion in net new funds. Bank of Canada holdings of 
Treasury bills remained steady in April. The money supply, 
as measured by M1, rose by $99 million, while M1A grew 
by $342 million. 


Corporate demand for short-term money slowed con- 
siderably from March. Business loans by chartered banks 
fell by a seasonally adjusted $270 million, and total short- 
term credit extended to businesses fell about $300 
million. Net securities issues, on the other hand, revealed 
a completely different picture. Bond volume soared by 
$580 million, the largest increase since May 1983, while 
net issues of shares totalled over $1 billion. 


The volume of personal loans by chartered banks rose by 
$170 million. Canada Savings Bonds have been redeemed 
at a rate of about $430 million per month since December 
1983. Mortgage loans were also up sharply in March, as 
the average mortgage rate climbed by only 25 basis 

points. 


The Toronto Stock Exchange’s composite index of 300 

stocks closed the month at 2323, down 59 points from 

March. The volume of transactions was the lowest since 
July 1982, in a continuation of the decline evident over 

the last four months. 


The Canadian dollar stabilized somewhat in April, at $0.78 
(U.S.), following its abrupt depreciation in March. This may 
have been partly related to a narrowing of the yield dif- 
ferential on 30-day short-term paper in the United States’ 
favour. Short-term rates in the United States eased 
somewhat, falling to the same level as Canada’s rates at 


the end of April, while the latter climbed steadily during the 
month. On the bond market, however, Canadian yields re- 
mained higher than U.S. yields, which helped stimulate in- 
vestment in Canada. This situation was reflected in a 
sharper yield curve in Canada than in the United States. 


In March, the most recent month for which figures on 
Canada’s international transactions are available, there was 
a decrease in foreign investment in the Canadian money 
market. Capital inflows were under $50 million, compared 
with some $350 million in February. In March, Canadian 
governments and their enterprises raised about $300 
million on foreign markets, while the private sector reduced 
its borrowing on these markets by over $250 million. 


On the long-term markets, investors continued to increase 
their holdings of Canadian bonds, resulting in a net inflow 
of $350 million. Investment in outstanding bonds was ex- 
ceptionally high at more than $300 million and came from 
a variety of sources, including not only Japan and other 
overseas countries, but also the United States (which had 
considerably reduced its holdings in recent years). The 
same factors that were responsible for this inflow of capital 
to Canada may also have prompted Canadian investors to 
lower their holdings of bonds in the United States by some 
$100 million. 


On the other hand, Canadian investors continued to pur- 
chase foreign shares, paying out slightly less than $300 
million in March, compared with about $75 million the 
previous month. Similarly, foreign investors bought approx- 
imately $100 million worth of Canadian shares. This is a 
reversal of the trend among foreign investors, particularly 
U.S. investors, who have been selling off their Canadian 
shares over the past three years. 


In March, Canada’s international currency reserves shrank 
by half a billion dollars, after a decline of about $100 
million in February. A further decrease of slightly under 
$400 million was recorded in April. 


International Economies 


In March, the economic performance of the European 
OECD nations continued to improve. In France, however, 
the coincident indicators still point to weak economic 
growth. The weakness of domestic activity and the effects 
of the implementation of the new industrial program con- 
tinued to have a negative impact on labour market condi- 
tions. In the United Kingdom, the leading indicators con- 
tinued to signal an advance in the recovery, particularly as 
the export sector contributes more to growth. In West 
Germany, the recent performance of the leading and coin- 
cident indicators augurs an acceleration in the recovery. 
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Growth is being boosted by export demand, which had 
been weak since the recovery began in the first quarter of 
1983. In Japan, the coincident indicators suggest ongoing 
recovery, particularly for exports. 


In France, the recent performance of the coincident in- 
dicators continues to point to slow growth. On balance, in- 
dustrial production showed signs of a very slight increase 
in the fourth quarter of 1983 and the first two months of 
1984. Industrial production dipped 0.3 per cent in the 
fourth quarter, though it edged up 0.5 per cent between 
December and February. Activity in the industrial sector 
seemed to receive little boost from external demand, and 
domestic demand was unable to sustain industrial output. 
In the export sector, the economy’s mainspring, earnings 
slowed from a growth rate of 7.2 per cent in the final 
quarter to 0.2 per cent in the first quarter of 1984 
because of a deterioration in the competitive position of 
French industries on foreign markets. Increased domestic 
activity in the major European countries in recent months 
(especially in West Germany) does not appear to have had 
a beneficial effect on the external sector of France’s 
economy. 


INSEE’s most recent survey of business conditions reveals 
a substantial improvement in investment intentions in the in- 
dustrial sector. Investment outlays are expected to in- 
crease by almost 11.0 per cent during the coming year. 
The government’s new industrial policy, aimed at restruc- 
turing the industrial sector to make it more competitive on 
foreign markets, undoubtedly contributed to the improve- 
ment in the investment outlook, which occurred despite the 
sluggishness of domestic activity (FT 9/4). 


However, the industrial policy is expected to result in the 
layoff of large numbers of workers. According to INSEE, 
unemployment probably will rise by an average of 20,000 
to 30,000 per month between now and the end of the 
year. In short, the combination of grim labour market con- 
ditions with the new industrial policy could push unemploy- 
ment up to 2.6 million by the end of 1984. The outlook 
for inflation, on the other hand, brightened considerably. 
The annual inflation rate eased from 7.9 per cent in the 
fourth quarter to 6.9 per cent in the first quarter of 1984. 


In Japan, the coincident economic indicators suggest that 
the cyclical upswing will continue at the same pace as in 
the fourth quarter of 1983. Industrial production continued 
to grow briskly (+5.3 per cent in the first quarter of 1984) 
because of strong external demand, which sustained the 
surge in output of export-oriented companies. The export 
sector remained a major source of growth in the first 
quarter. Merchandise export earnings jumped by 4.7 
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per cent in that period, the highest growth rate in the in- 
dustrialized world (except for Canada and Italy). The 
quarterly growth rate for imports, on the other hand, drop- 
ped from 6.8 per cent in the fourth quarter to 1.4 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1984, reflecting a moderation in the 
growth rate of domestic demand. The surge in exports 
and the sharp decline in import demand produced a record 
high merchandise trade surplus in March ($3.4 billion U.S. 
at annual rates) and a record surplus of $3.3 billion U.S. in 
the first quarter of 1984. Because of the strong perfor- 
mance of Japan’s external sector in comparison with its 
trading partners, the government implemented new policies 
to restore balance in its commercial relations. First, there 
will be an easing of tariff barriers for 71 industrial and 
agricultural products, and secondly, the government will 
hold consultations on improving trade and investment 

(FT 30/4). 


In West Germany, the coincident and leading indicators in 
February suggested that the recovery would continue at a 
faster pace than in the first three quarters of 1983. In- 
dustrial production grew by 1.4 per cent in the first two 
months of the year, after posting a 2.5 per cent gain in the 
final quarter of 1983. Analysts from the five economic 
research institutes revised up their economic growth 
forecasts for 1984 on the basis of the strong showing of 
the coincident indicators since the fourth quarter. They 
are now Calling for a growth rate of about 3.0 per cent for 
the year. The most recent survey of business conditions 
(conducted in February) also indicated a marked improve- 
ment in business people’s view of the economic situation. 
Businesses reported that they planned to expand their out- 
put considerably in the next few months. 


The economic picture has been much brighter since the 
fourth quarter largely because external demand has played 
a more important role in economic growth. Merchandise 
exports were up sharply again in February (+5.9 per cent) 
following a 3.9 per cent gain in the fourth quarter. The 
value of merchandise imports climbed 3.7 per cent in 
February, reflecting the improvement in the domestic 
economy. Due to the strength of external demand, the 
balance-of-trade surplus jumped from DM 3.6 billion in 
January to DM 4.6 billion in February. 


Even though the unemployment rate edged up slightly in 
March to 9.0 per cent, the upward revision of 1984 
growth forecasts augurs well for labour market conditions. 
Analysts from the five economic research institutes expect 
unemployment to dip to 2.1 million, compared with 2.3 
million at the end of 1983. 


In the United Kingdom, the recent performance of the 
leading indicators and the latest results of the survey of 
the Confederation of British Industry continue to signal sus- 
tained expansion. Export demand continued to increase its 
contribution to growth. The increase of consumer prices 
slowed somewhat in March (+0.3 per cent) compared to 
last month. Price inflation remains moderate, reflecting the 
performance of its principal determinants such as unit 
labour costs, output prices, and the exchange rate for 
pound sterling. With regard to labour market conditions, 
the unemployment rate was unchanged in April for the 
second straight month. 


According to the Central Statistical Office, the long- and 
short-term leading indicators in February augur continued 
growth. For example, the long-term indicator rose O.1 

per cent, while the short-term index gained a further 0.6 
per cent, after essentially no change between June and 
September. The latest results of the survey of the Con- 

- federation of British Industry generally support the signals 
from the leading indicator. The survey reveals that firms 
expect an acceleration in production in the next few 
months, particularly for export (FT 2/4). Export demand 
began to contribute more to growth since the third quarter 
of 1983. Merchandise exports rose 4.6 per cent in the 
first quarter of 1984, after a 9.6 per cent gain in the 
previous quarter. The improvement of economic conditions 
in the European Economic Community and continued 
strong growth in the United States fostered an improve- 
ment in the external trade account, as the merchandise 
trade balance has risen from a £800 million deficit in the 
third quarter of 1983 to a £100 million surplus in the first 
quarter of 1984. 


United States Economy 


The rapid gains in retail sales and inventory accumulation at 
the turn of the year (which helped to boost GNP in the first 
quarter by a revised 8.8 per cent at annual rates) appear 
to be subsiding in the second quarter. Growth in the se- 
cond quarter, nevertheless, should continue to outstrip the 
performance of the Canadian economy, particularly as 
business outlays are relatively stronger in the United 
States. There are increasing concerns, however, that the 
expansion in the United States is proceeding at a rate 
which will soon reignite inflation, and that the Federal 
Reserve Board will not permit monetary growth to accom- 
modate a rise in prices. As a result, a rise in interest rates 
is expected to rein in growth. 


Consumer demand continued to moderate in the second 
quarter. Nominal retail sales rebounded 2.9 per cent in 


April, after sharp declines in the previous two months; 
sales for the last three months have risen 5.7 per cent at 
an annual rate, compared to 11.4 per cent in the three- 
month period ending in January. Most of this moderation 
has occurred in slower auto sales, where the level of sales 
in April and May was below the first quarter average. Little 
upturn can be expected in the short term, as consumer 
confidence has not progressed in 1984 and as interest 
rates turned up markedly in April and May. The increase in 
conventional mortgage rates to 14 per cent in early May 
will also limit housing activity, as more than 2 million poten- 
tial home-buyers have been priced out of the market by 
higher rates in 1984 (BW 16/4). Housing starts in April 
(at 1.9 million units) recouped some of the record drop 
recorded in March, and remain comparable to the first 
quarter average. 


The signs of a slowdown in real economic activity were 
more evident in labour market data than in industrial out- 
put. The unemployment rate stabilized at 7.8 per cent bet- 
ween February and April, after uninterrupted drops during 
the recovery. This reflects a moderation of the gains in 
non-agricultural employment from +0.6 per cent to +0.1 
per cent over this period. A softening of labour demand 
also was evident in involuntary part-time work, which rose 
in April after steady declines in the previous year. 
Industrial output rose 1.4 per cent in April. While the 
slackening of auto sales did lead to a cutback in auto 
assemblies, this was outweighed by rapid gains for other 
consumer goods, defense and business equipment, and 
raw materials. While the strength of defense and business 
spending seems assured in the short term, the moderating 
trend of new orders for autos and non-durable goods 
augurs some slowdown. 
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News Developments 


Domestic 


Budgets introduced in late March and April continued to 
demonstrate that for the second consecutive year, govern- 
ments are concentrating on reducing their deficits and 
stimulating the private sector. In the energy sector, some 
financial results were published and a number of incentives 
were introduced by federal and provincial governments. 
Following the release of De Havilland Aircraft’s financial 
statements, the federal government decided to inject addi- 
tional funds into the company. 


The Finance Minister of Nova Scotia, G. Kerr, brought 
down his 1984-85 budget on March 23. The measures 
introduced in this budget are designed to stimulate the im- 
petus that the provincial economy needs from the private 
sector. First, the sales tax on machinery and equipment 
for use in research and development was lifted, and com- 
panies operating in this field received a 10 per cent tax 
cut. The $2,000 tax credit for new houses offered last 
year will be maintained in 1984 in order to promote 
residential construction. The government also forecast that 
offshore oil exploration would generate revenue for the first 
time in 1984. The budget raised the tax on a package of 
25 cigarettes by 15 cents. Like other provinces, Nova 
Scotia hopes to lower its deficit during this fiscal year (by 
$37.7 million). Consequently, government expenditures 
will be cut or maintained at last year’s level. However, 
education and health expenditures will be boosted 9 

per cent, and additional funds will be allocated to capital 
projects (CP 23/3). 


The government of New Brunswick tabled its new budget 
in April. On the 17th, the Finance Minister of the prov- 
ince, J. Baxter, introduced a program with emphasis on 
reducing the budget deficit. According to preliminary 
figures, the deficit will be almost cut in half during 
1984-85, from a high of $171.2 million last year to 
$97.5 million, and should be eliminated completely by the 
end of 1986—87. Therefore, over $60 million will be 
slashed from various programs, which will hold the in- 
crease in government spending to less than 4.5 per cent. 
Following a federal-provincial economic regional develop- 
ment agreement (signed on April 13) that will inject an ad- 
ditional $50 million per year into the industrial sector over 
the next ten years, the budget contains a number of incen- 
tives for private industry, particularly small business. Small 
companies will benefit from a 9 per cent tax reduction for 
at least a year (this period could be extended if the pro- 
gram produces encouraging results). There were also two 
other new measures: first, a capital fund that will match in- 
vestments by private companies dollar for dollar, and se- 
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cond, a forgivable-loan program for new industries such as 
computer software development and video cassette record- 
ing studios. Income taxes for large companies were raised 
from 14 to 15 per cent. It appears that the provincial 
government is looking to small business to generate perma- 
nent jobs and thereby reduce the unemployment rate, now 
almost 15 per cent, since only $12 million will be allocated 
for short-term job creation, down by $3 million from last 
year. Like their counterparts in other provinces, some 
community college students were particularly affected by 
the budget as those not eligible for government assistance 
will have to pay higher tuition fees. The province also 
plans to increase capital spending to stimulate the con- 
struction sector. 


The reactions to the budget of New Brunswick were mix- 
ed. The Canadian Federation of Independent Business 
was pleased with the new incentives, while workers groups 
were somewhat surprised by the funding cuts for job crea- 
tion programs. However, opposition to the budget was 
tempered by the lack of tax increases (CP 17/4, GM 
18/4, FP 28/4). It is noteworthy that the measures in- 
troduced in the new budget were essentially in keeping 
with the objectives set out in the throne speech read at 
the opening of the Legislative Assembly on March 27. 
The speech included initiatives to assist small business and 
create new jobs. However, it also contained a number of 
other new measures. First, a program and an advisory 
council were to be established to improve job opportunities 
for women in the province. Secondly, the ongoing govern- 
ment reorganization would continue for the next few 
months, focussing on language policies and the decen- 
tralization of some services. Finally, incentives were to be 
developed to encourage the inflow of risk capital 

(MG 28/3, CP 27/3). 


On April 24, the Finance Minister of Manitoba, V. 
Schroeder, brought down his 1984-85 budget. Although 
it is somewhat different from preceding provincial budgets, 
it also called for a reduction in the deficit, from $579 
million in 1983—84 to $488 million in this fiscal year. 
This budget differed from those of other provinces in that 
general expenditures were raised by 3 per cent, including 
increases of 6 per cent for social services, 5.7 per cent 
for economic development and 7 per cent for farming pro- 
grams. On the other hand, the growth of government 
operating expenditures will be limited to 1.5 per cent. The 
main changes introduced in the new budget were higher 
taxes on tobacco products (the price of a package of 20 
cigarettes went up 10 cents) and diesel fuel for 
locomotives (up 1.5 cents per litre). Among the incentives 
for the private sector were a tax credit of about 10 


per cent for manufacturing and distribution firms investing 

in the construction of a building or purchasing machinery or 
equipment. In addition, the 60,000 low-income residents 
of Manitoba will pay approximately $55 less tax in 1984. 
Manitoba is the only province to have altered personal in- 
come taxes so far this year (GM 25/4, MG 25/4). 


On April 10, Alcan officially announced that it would start 
work on a new smelter in the spring. The plant will be 
built in Laterriére (Quebec) at a cost of about $1 billion, 
and will have an annual production capacity of 248,000 
tons when completed in 1990. This project will not 
generate any additional permanent jobs, but it will save 
about 800 positions that would otherwise have been lost 
because of the closure of three obsolete plants in the 
region. In addition to allow this company to modernize its 
operations, thereby maintaining its market share and curb- 
ing increasing production costs, this project will also 
benefit from the province’s low electric power rates. 

. Alcan is not the only firm attracted by this advantage; other 
companies such as Canadian Reynolds Metals and Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corporation of the United States 
recently expressed interest in launching a similar project. 
This investment venture also seems to be related to a 
steady improvement in the performance of the industry, 
since after declining by about 15.5 per cent between 
1980 and 1982, demand for aluminum has now regained 
11.3 per cent since the beginning of the recovery. This 
surge resulted from an upturn in the residential construc- 
tion, motor vehicle and other consumer-related sectors. 
Moreover, capacity utilization in the industry as a whole, 
which dropped to 77 per cent in 1982, rebounded to 86 
per cent this year; Alcan and Reynolds Metals, however, 
maintained high utilization rates and are now almost at full 
Capacity. It is interesting to note that in 1982, capacity 
utilization in the aluminum industry of the United States fell 
to a lower level than in Canada (59 per cent). The upsw- 
ing in prices has been equally vigorous, as the market 
price for a one-pound ingot rose from a low of 50 cents 
U.S. to 76 or 77 cents recently. The outlook for this sec- 
tor is very promising since according to D. Dawson of 
Lévesque, Beaudoin of Montreal, demand is expected to 
grow by at least 7 per cent during the year (LeD 11/4, FP 
28/4, GM 11/4). 


A number of important events took place in the energy 
sector. Because of the lacklustre performance of the gas 
industry in recent years, the federal government introduced 
new initiatives to boost sales. As of May 1, high-volume 
natural gas users were eligible for a 35-cent per gigajoule 
discount on any purchase of more than 100,000 giga- 
joules up to a maximum of one quarter of the 1982-83 


base volume. A large number of companies will apparently 
be affected by this incentive, particularly in Ontario and 
Quebec, where there is strong competition from electrici- 
ty. Although modest, this discount shows, according to 
the reports, that the federal and Alberta governments are 
gradually converting to a price system that is more sen- 
sitive to market forces. A number of analysts believe that 
this move will be a key factor in bringing about a vigorous 
upturn in natural gas exports over the next few years. For 
example, a detailed study by Dr W. Fruehauf concludes 
that unless Canada decides to set a price that equilibrates 
supply and demand and makes price changes more predict- 
able, our gas exports in 1984 and 1985 will be well 
below the levels approved by the National Energy Board. 
Other analysis, including Merrill Lynch of the United States 
and Philippe Hervieux of Nesbitt Thomson, are more op- 
timistic about the evolution of the market, predicting an up- 
turn in sales in 1984 that will gain momentum in 1985. 
According to the most recent figures, Canadian natural gas 
exports fell to 712 billion cubic feet, down 9 per cent from 
1982. (Total foreign sales of natural gas were 1,005 
billion cubic feet in 1979.) Although the west coast of the 
United States takes a large portion of our exports, the 
market with the greatest potential for growth is New 
England. Anemic demand for natural gas is also evident in 
the decline in drilling activity. The figures show that only 
1,438 natural gas wells were sunk in 1983, a drop of 
45.1 per cent from the 2,618 drilled in 1982 (OW 26/3, 
GM 27/4, Finance 23/4). 


Oil exploration and development, on the other hand, 
posted a large enough gain to reverse the downturn in drill- 
ing activity that followed the National Energy Program. Ac- 
cording to statistics collected by the Canadian Petroleum 
Association, the number of wells drilled soared to 4,189, 
an annual increase of 65.5 per cent from 1982. Ona 
regional basis, Alberta posted its third successive decline, 
and British Columbia was the hardest-hit province with a 
26.9 per cent drop. In contrast, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba registered good results (a record annual increase 
of 127 per cent for the former and a 27.3 per cent gain 
for the latter), and activity in other regions, including On- 
tario, improved somewhat (OW 26/3). 


In April, a new drilling stimulation program was introduc- 
ed in Alberta. It defers royalty payments for new wells in 
the “exploration” category for one year up to a maximum 
of $1 million. The impact of this policy is likely to be 
limited since only a small percentage of wells will be eligi- 
ble. For example, of the 2,243 wells drilled in 1983, only 
445 were considered “exploratory”. It seems that oil com- 
panies will benefit more from an amendment to the existing 
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program, as any oil well at least three miles from a 
previous discovery will be allowed to produce royalty-free 
for its first five years. It is noteworthy that the Saskat- 
chewan government is currently working on a similar 
program (FP 7/4, OW 26/3). 


According to the latest financial statements of Dome 
Petroleum, the company registered a loss of approximately 
$1.1 billion in its 1983 fiscal year. As a result, Dome has 
taken steps to reschedule its debts and has already signed 
a number of important agreements with its creditors. It first 
reached two agreements with its U.S. creditors, including 
Citibank and Prudential, followed. by arrangements with its 
Canadian bankers, the Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce, the Royal Bank, the Toronto-Dominion Bank and 
the Bank of Nova Scotia. Under these agreements, Dome 
rescheduled $4.2 billion in debts over 11 years. The next 
step will be to obtain $350 million in public financing. 
Moreover, the firm will begin negotiations concerning the 
$850 million it owes to unsecured creditors. Dome has 
recently submitted a plan to explore for offshore resources 
in Newfoundland. Eight major oil companies, including 
Esso Resources Canada and Texaco Canada Resources, 
will invest a total of about $740 million in resource explora- 
tion in this region over the next six years (Finance 23/4, 
GM 6, 7, 19/4). 


In April, there were further signs of the modest perform- 
ance of the Canadian aircraft industry as De Havilland 
released its financial results. This firm again had to turn to 
the federal government for financing to cover its losses of 
$240 million in fiscal year 1983. The government, which 
also bailed out De Havilland last year through the Canada 
Development Investment Corporation (CDIC), plans to inject 
another $759 million in the form of export credits and 
sales financing over the next ten years. The difficulties ex- 
perienced recently by De Havilland and Canadair, which 
also lost money in 1983, are primarily due to severe 
recession in a strongly competitive industry. According to 
comments made by senior officials in the United States, 
this federal government support may hamper the sale of 
De Havilland aircraft to that country, which is its biggest 
customer. To reduce its financial losses, De Havilland also 
decided to lay off several hundred junior employees 

(GM 11/4, 1/5, BW 7/5). 
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The aircraft industry is apparently not the only sector to 
sustain heavy losses. The rail transportation industry 
posted an equally poor, if not worse, performance. Follow- 
ing passage of the Crow’s Nest Pass bill last November, 
the industry is in need of modernization to improve its effi- 
ciency and speed and regain the market share that it has 
been losing to the airlines, according to a report prepared 
by Professor J. Lukasiewicz of Carleton University. The 
report notes that one of the most serious gaps in the pres- 
ent system is that two separate rail lines are built to serve 
each region (one by CN and the other by CP), a wasteful 
duplication of expenditures. Furthermore, there should be 
special emphasis on expanding the railways’ fleet of fast 
trains for medium-haul routes. This approach has proved 
successful for European and Japanese railways in recent 
years. Some $3.6 billion have been poured into the Cana- 
dian rail transportation sector since 1972 (The Citizen 7/4). 


News Chronology 


Apr. 10 Alcan officially announced plans to build a new 
aluminum smelter in Quebec. * 

Apr. 17 Finance Minister of New Brunswick, J. Baxter 
brought down his budget for the coming fiscal year. * 
Apr. 24 Manitoba’s budget for the 1984-85 fiscal year 
was tabled. * 


*For more details, see News Developments, Domestic. 
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LeM — Le Monde 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of-payments 
basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy pro- 
cesses diffusion indexes are useful 
in determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on a customs basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 
selves with roughly the same fre- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
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Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours Survey 


Employment/Population 
Ratio 


Labour force 


Labour Force Survey 
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were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 

ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 


their job search period is extended, . 


and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or 

profit in the context of an employer- 


employee relationship, or were self- 


employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by a related member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 


a monthly mail survey of most non- 
agricultural employers collecting 
payroll information on the last week 
or pay period in the reference 
month, including figures on average 
hours, earnings, and employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) and were available for 
work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less 
from the reference week, and were 
available for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 

deposits with the Bank of Canada. 

Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities: Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 
Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is Synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2-1984 Q1 
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Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-Nov. 83 
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Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1984 Q1 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1984 Q1 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2-1984 Q1 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-Feb. 84 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Feb. 84 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Feb. 84 
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MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 1 10:19 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


USINESS D INVESTMENT NVENTORY INVESTM GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 


1979 Zac ae Sel 13.4 12.1 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 3.2 
1980 10 8 =5..'5 11.0 4.3 -2307 122 iso =270 1.0 
1981 1.9 co See 8.2 hoa 1120 278 2.8 3.8 3.4 
1982 eae $3 See =f -14.9 -3948 -24 al! =e ~4.4 
1983 = Je 3 27.6 -15.6 Shot! 3265 =172 6.4 owl 3.0 
1982 I = 16 20 “5.4 ales = Sine - 1692 60 case =778 we 
II 0 8 =9h0 SES) soul - 1368 -104 5.0 7a -1.4 
III Kae ae S015 -8.1 ES 160 220 1.4 =e =. 
IV is 8 Teter Lis th Sue - 1000 -32 Oe elev ne 
1983 1 8 eae 10.9 =657 E2aS 3004 -256 3.8 isl ae 
II 14 Ae! 24.5 “4.3 4 -340 100 6.3 4.9 eo 
III 1.3 1.0 -4.6 Pha! Hoe) 3104 -124 ey 6.2 2.0 
IV 8 8 th AS “3.4 = 7 -96 44 iho) 4.1 9 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 2 10:19 AM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1871=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUFAC - MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 


1979 4.0 4.4 4.5 Sar 6.3 6.7 4.8 10.6 4.8 =) 
1980 1.3 Nal Sih Zaks) leks Jat} al yc) Aye 130 
1981 no 2a. 2.0 3.4 9 1.5 1.6 Sh, 3:1 ents 
1982 -4.7 -4.8 AL te) See SOR Sine “8.4 1249 = Bao 254 
1983 2.6 Zinn 4.2 ibs? <I ot] 7.4 552 6.2 29 Tia 
1982 I Sala Sie! -3.2 Saul SEIS) oe: = Aral Shs = 2.10 St 
II sil his = hayé Sein ings! ake -2.4 e260 -8.8 a Bh? aL 
III -1.4 Ale =a oh 37255) =2mo oe Sat eds 2 
IV eink) =nieO e2h0 -.4 che | AS) SH Soke aiaw 5 
1983 I Nee? 1.8 4.2 4 Bal Sii7 3.6 .0 261 .0 
LY 2.0 Qe 2.8 6 at Sat 1.6 6.8 > ey} .0 
BG! ve | 2.0 =f fo, 1.5 4.3 Dies mote) 8.8 2.4 al 
IV 6 reff 1.0 4 Shei het aus 4.8 8 sit 
1983 FEB ae!) S51) =A bei il; Sel) ma hets 1.3 ie si beh 2) sai rs 
MAR «9 .0 3 1nd ne, 8 Pie C4) ef 2.1 
APR 6 6 a 73 ibaa 1.0 hee 1.0 6 ze 
MAY “2 Ale 1.6 6 At Zs Se 2.8 iat att 
JUN ez ‘past 2.8 lial 2.4 1,8 Alls? 6.4 ye o74 
JUL aes Ral Sal ae oS 1.0 1.4 =H bl Av: ee 
AUG a 4 a 4 1.8 Sat Loe 2.6 4 3 
SEP 15 42) hav ah Ula ed 8 8.3 42 a 
OCT ol ni =r) a 4 1.8 =n die a .0 
NOV <a 57 3 31 = ANN 8 -3.8 a: ale 
DEC 0 .0 1 0 9 au! 1.0 =a sell ay 4 
1984 JAN 1.4 1.4 2.6 a4 7 BS) 4.1 a 2.6 RE 4 
FEB cat Nae" S54) TElo se =3..9 -3.4 -4.1 =2.65 = ft ie 


URCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 3 10:19 AM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUFAC AVERAGE 
NER DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUFAC - MANUFAC - INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 


TE 


1979 12.1 10.8 EIEN -) 16.6 1.86 38.6 197.4 Ast 16.3 
1980 8.7 9.6 =). 10.0 253 2.04 38.3 159.6 9.2 8.3 
1981 12.6 ot! 4.7 13.8 9.6 2.05 38.3 180.0 2152 13.8 
1982 3.4 2th =ilys it =358 Salhi) nae 37.5 129.4 STS Sr! =T52 
1983 7.4 7.0 23.2 9.0 21.4 1.83 38.3 160.7 13.9 3.2 
1982 II 2.0 15 1.3 ou aint 2.24 sth) 115.0 -22.9 =3.3 
Ill 6 an shyt 9 sito 219 37.3 103.7 2 -4.2 
IV lee 2.3 4.7 =4.9 -5.6 2519 37.3 138.0 18.8 -3.6 
1983 I thot, 3,3 Sov 4.2 8.8 1.98 37.8 161.7 UL she, 4.1 
II 2.0 =.3 18.3 6.9 U2 1.81 38.2 208.3 -6.5 5.7 
III 3.2 20h: 3.2 3.9 24.4 1.76 38.6 141.3 Suk, 2.8 
IV 2.0 5} 15.4 sal -10.9 1.76 38.7 131.3 etl mia 
1984 I 10.5 145.0 =8.5 
1983 APR S2ns Salileo 7.0 3.4 7.4 1,90 38.2 179.0 7.4 6.0 
MAY 3.4 Yet =3.3 4.5 10.0 lio) 38.2 260.0 -20.8 =178 
JUN 3.3 9.0 3.3 of) = S1a4 1.75 38.3 186.0 1.8 159 
JUL A) Sele Sklat) 1.0 4.9 Tees 38.4 144.0 6.8 155 
AUG as “Mow 8.8 4 3.6 1.77 38.7 138.0 Sd, LAL 
SEP 3 6 0 15 44.2 Sth 38.7 142.0 2.3 =0 
OCT 2.8 2.4 2.9 8 -30.4 owt! 38.7 126.0 8.5 SEIS 
NOV =itO = id Wei iat} S522 1.75 38.7 131.0 =2)9 4 
DEC 8 1.0 1.8 ree Seale Wile: 38.6 137.0 sas) 0 
1984 JAN 6 Sur: 4.1 6.6 16.1 1.64 38.4 151.0 aie 2.5 
FEB =o) 1.6 =.9 =5).6 =N2are Ue fh 1935.0 9 ag 
MAR 4.8 131.0 SH ord 
APR 126.0 
SOURCE: R IL TRADE, CATALOGU -005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 4 10:19 AM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
EMPLOYMENT 
OTAL OTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
1979 305 329 4.1 3.1 63.4 58.7 7.4 125.9 5.4 2602 
1980 nt Nie 3.0 3.0 64.1 SEIS (has 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 3.4 Vad 2.8 2.9 64.8 59'S He 13.2 5.6 2895 
1982 =3.3 aOne -3.3 .5 64.1 57h 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1983 Sinks) arid 8 Woe) 64.4 56.7 Utlck UE}, 9.4 3434 
1982 I1 Shak) SEI) -1.4 “3 64.1 57.4 10.5 wieate! 8.0 854 
III =i 16 -2.6 sale 6 64.2 56.4 12.2 20.8 chek 947 
IV =Vods =e =o ml 64.1 56.0 12.8 21.0 10.1 1181 
1983 I a 1.6 4 ail 64.0 56.0 12.5 20.7 9.3 Si 
II 1.0 3.4 1.4 le 64.5 56.6 12.3 20.6 9.6 713 
Ill 6 lot! 12 5 64.6 Site) 11.6 Sts 92 781 
IV ak 0 4 Se 64.3 Bilin esl 18.8 8.8 1029 
1984 | ae 4 64.3 S7irat 11.3 18.5 CNET, 
1983 APR aah ee 6 4 64.3 56.4 12.4 ae 9.6 243 
MAY 4 6 6 4 64.5 56.6 12.3 20.8 9.6 228 
JUN 5) 4 5 3 64.6 56.8 12 192g SG 242 
JUL are 6 sb 3 64.8 TEER, ee 1925 a3 257 
AUG ot 8 3 = 1) 64.6 Sit 11.6 19.3 Sz 248 
SEP 5) 7 5 =A, 64.5 57.2 11n3 19.0 8.9 276 
OCT .0 7) = 52 ae 64.2 Sivan Ti2 18.6 Bn 303 
NOV we sini’ =o ne 64.3 Svea Mle 18.9 8.7 395 
DEC =e =in6 4 4 64.5 57.3 cst 18.8 8.7 331 
1984 JAN 3) ing -.4 Sr! 64.2 57,0 Mind 18.7 8.9 388 
FEB 5 6 64.5 §7.2 11.3 18.5 9.3 253 
MAR one) Se 64.3 57,0 11.4 18.2 9.3 
APR a2 2 64.4 57.1 11.4 18.5 9.1 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGU 1-001, 


STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, 
PAYROLLS AND HOURS. 
2) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(3) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 5 10:19 AM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SIDENTIAL NON- AVERAG 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 

ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS 1s INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


1979 5,2 13.1 7.9 85.38 14:5 10.1 yt ee 8.7 108.3 205.9 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 13:5 5.4 9.0 10.1 107.0 230.3 
1981 12.5 11.4 107 83,42 10.2 9.7 9.6 11.9 107.1 258.6 
1982 10.8 3 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.6 8.3 10.0 105.6 291.3 
1983 5.8 See 6.4 81.14 3.5 10.4 6.8 vine) 107.5 299.6 
1982 II Sat 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 1.9 oH 1.8 105.6 289.4 
II! ie: 1.8 22 80.02 .8 2.9 S| i 105.6 293.3 
IV 1.6 -4.0 hed 81.21 ne 1.8 1.0 Zi 105.2 299.8 
1983 I .6 .4 af 81.48 on 2.8 9 1.4 106.5 297.2 
I! 1.4 2.2 Tea 81.23 1.5 4.6 Bed a. 107.1 299.7 
II! 1.6 .9 1.8 Baa 3 diet ee Ted: 108.0 300.5 
IV 9 oa et 80.75 4 Sh | -,2 ie 108.3 301.1 
1984 I 3 ad 3.0 Bf 79.66 1.5 het 8 
1983 APR .0 1.0 Sate | 81.16 a) ah = 12 or 106.4 299.0 
MAY AE] 1.6 et 81.38 5 5.0 4.6 6 106.8 300.0 
JUN Vert 2 1.4 81.16 a3 1.6 AK} .8 108.1 299.9 
JUL .4 6 .4 81.14 .4 .6 = 3 me 107.8 301.2 
AUG 5 =) .6 81.06 .3 i wre h an | a 108.0 300.0 
SEP .0 -1.0 Re) 81.14 aa | -1.4 a3 a) 108.2 300.4 
OcT .6 1 .4 81.18 Bee 70 oe -.3 108.5 299.3 
NOV 0 =,5 52 80.86 a | we AY: 8 108.4 300.3 
DEC ao .4 ne 80.20 ve mt .0 va 108.0 303.8 
1984 JAN a 1,9 Pe 80.11 8 8 .4 =455 110.0 299.2 
FEB .6 ee | .5 80.13 .4 9 A: 108.1 302.7 
MAR ne 8 aa 78.74 ok .4 4 
APR 78.16 
S CEemGONS ON CE STATIS § (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOM C PRODUCT B NDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIENW. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 6 10:19 AM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ___ BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
N = 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI- NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


IEEE 


1979 8.2 a laa} 10.4 8.4 Rash 9.4 10.1 19.0 13.8 10,3 
1980 8.4 11.5 12.0 10.1 aes ee) 10.4 15.6 18.2 i 
1981 8.8 Hos, 14.9 i hae 9.5 11.8 11.6 est 10.9 10,6 
1982 6.0 6.1 hes 11.6 2568 g.5 dw d 2 4.3 10.1 
1983 4.0 4.9 5.9 Hehss ee 3.8 a0 ai TRY 5.8 
1982 I 6 1.6 chy 3.0 iis eB 1.6 ip 1.8 a0 
II Tee 1.4 ipl Sidi 6 ee 159 <0 oI ip ® 
III aime nz Pants 3.2 Sor 2.0 “if aid 2.4 2.4 
IV 8 eS 1.4 .0 4 39 200 a kia 1.6 
1983 1 iene | 1.4 x 5 ies 8 ui -2.4 aiid 1.4 
II ori Vat io5 nee?4 = 50 ae 6 a) co 1.0 
Ill ott 6 thet? ues 1.0 aa me 4 ier Tas 
IV 2 6 2.3 “3 5 oes 1.0 Sch 1.4 0 


> NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


ooo 


1979 23.4 Tek 20.9 Zico aiden 14.3 4425 108.2 
1980 16.0 = Nerd Nidiee 10.2 Adale 16.7 8793 108.8 
1981 10.0 2.7 ak) 14.7 3.0 11.5 7368 104.0 
1982 5) aie 8 -14.6 -16.2 1.8 18338 102.9 
1983 7.6 9.6 aes 11.4 15.4 =354 18041 105.2 
1982 II 2.6 6.9 -4,3 SH) a 2a 4755 101.8 
ITI 3.6 oti 2.4 at} -2.6 3.4 5051 100.8 
IV SoS, fot) AE -10.8 =7.5 Eh, e 5010 105.1 
1983 1 229 3.0 0 Si3 10.3 am 4080 106.0 
I] 6.2 cag =2.9 5.8 8.9 Sehale) 5337 106.0 
III 2.6 1.0 1.8 7.8 Su 1.6 4017 106.2 
IV 9.6 12.0 = 20 Sav 8.1 1.4 4607 102.6 
1984 | 5.1 3.6 1.3 6.8 4.2 2.3 4208 101.6 
1983 MAR Sone 1.9 She) =a) seh) 8 1363 104.5 
APR Set! §.3 1.6 Kgk) Slat ce 2007 106.3 
MAY d Wtf SY 48) 1.0 2.8 =P h 1745 106.2 
JUN Voll =1.5 .0 =a 213 od 1585 105.5 
JUL 8 Sone 3.3 1.3 Bo 4 1526 108.6 
AUG <a 20 ae Hoe) 4.9 ae 1401 105.9 
SEP PM 6.0 Sone 2.6 4.5 Hho tl 1090 104.3 
OCT 2.5 2.0 tet 3.5 1.4 2.1 1129 103.3 
NOV hes) Yael -2.4 eu 3.1 Sathers 1824 102.2 
DEC Uae) -.4 1.8 Wes a 125 1654 102.4 
1984 JAN 4.8 2.0 ef)! Mio = 2519 a 2119 104.7 
FEB Sth =a = Shs Brie 4.0 ila 1058 100.0 
MAR 7.4 6.9 oe) oi 8.7 ao 1031 100.2 


RC 

1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS ANSFERS 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & Goods TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 =993i1 544 13 666 -5506 ~4840 
1980 8793 - 1228 -5590 513 -11118 900 41 1256 eeseo - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 -6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1983 18041 -2087 -9358 472 -17347 785 39 883 694 1578 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 ~496 -114 
II 4755 Sau -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 
II] 5051 -295 -2345 152 ~4268 215 1 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 -313 -2381 159 -4273 255 ) 317 737 1054 
1983 I 4080 30) -2314 146 -4060 247 2 231 20 252 
II 5337 =553 -2428 138 - 4332 215 | 223 1005 1228 
Ill 4017 -582 -2328 104 -4453 157 7 205 -436 =23'1 
IV 4607 -561 ~2288 84 -4502 166 29 224 105 329 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES 0 CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOG -001, A CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ORTFOLIO ORTFOLI OTAL CHART. BANK A LLOCATION 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 


SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


rr sess 


1979 750 -2550 3964 -581 2087 4107 7051 -2610 219 1908 
1980 800 -3150 5162 - 182 1191 1311 ~209 -1410 217 -1281 
1981 -4400 ~6900 11010 shy 148 17592 15884 -9048 210 1426 
1982 -1425 -200 11804 yao $030 -4032 -8758 -4043 0 -694 
1983 200 ~2525 6376 -1161 2751 1562 2781 -6563 0 549 
1982 I - 1855 1310 3830 27, 4502 1813 - 1587 -3349 0 - 1668 
II -165 -705 3199 - 100 1899 -2002 -5562 -374 0 -3050 
ITI 170 -465 3242 - 102 1986 -1476 1435 -2002 0 3479 
IV 425 -340 1533 -310 703 -2367 ~3044 1682 0 545 
1983 I -200 -650 1341 -352 742 166 -32 $11 0 575 
II 400 -625 1618 ~468 983 1936 1715 -3639 0 180 
III =125 =529 1379 -34 214 -50 1659 - 1866 0 263 
IV 125 -725 2038 -307 812 -490 -561 -1569 0 ~469 
OURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANC NTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOG -001, ATISTICS CANADA. 
MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 10 10:19 AM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S.) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
1979 hac 157 20.2 12.90 64 12.07 ey 10.21 UTR 843.2 
1980 6.3 19.0 16.9 14.25 aw Taio 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 3.9 Toi 13.0 19529 2.44 18,33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1982 6 9.4 5.0 15.81 2.01 14,15 17.89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1983 10.2 5:8 1.4 Hind .25 9.45 13.29 11.78 2366.7 1187.8 
1982 II 9 2.6 1.6 17.42 Sch) 16.05 19.16 15.17 1479.5 826.6 
II! malar) 1.0 alia 16.08 3.70 14.32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 2.6 1.4 ed 13,08 1295 10, 88 15°05 120 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 | 4.6 2.4 9 11.67 86 9.62 13.70 tina 2092.6 1106, 1 
II 2.9 4 ae 11.00 .37 9.32 1313 11.35 2402.8 1216.1 
Ill 3.0 Tea Sot 11.00 = eis S.a3 13.51 12.04 2486.8 1216.2 
IV 70 2 23 11.00 . 00 ac 12.83 11,85 2484.8 1253.3 
1984 | 9 1,0 aif Ailey, 18 10.08 12.63 12.46 2423.6 1176.1 
1983 APR 1.0 0 ie?) 11.00 .70 $8.30 13.26 11,18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY 6 = 0 =o 11.00 .54 9.35 13.16 11.30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN 1.6 ie = 11.00 -.14 9.30 12.98 11,56 2447.0 1222.0 
JUL 173 6 =e) 11,00 26 9.35 13.08 12.03 2477.6 1199.2 
AUG =k 4 .0 11.00 -.46 9.35 13.57 12.34 2483.1 1216.2 
SEP aloe’) 0 sich 11,00 08 Locke) 13.88 11.76 2499.6 1233.1 
OcT Sl 0 oe 11.00 =09 9.30 13.10 11.73 2361.1 1225.2 
NOV i = a4 11.00 .10 9.50 12.84 11,80 2540.9 1276.0 
DEC 3 wi 6 11.00 Sole 9.85 12:50 12.02 2552.3 1258.6 
1984 JAN 5 4 ths) 11,00 mee 9.80 12.55 Sz 2468.9 1220.6 
FEB mae 6 6 11.00 07 9.85 12.52 12,40 2419.8 1154.6 
MAR lets 6 nit 11.50 21 10.60 12.82 13.06 2382.1 1153.2 
APR 3 5 wits 
0 : BANK ANADA REV 


(1) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

(4) PERCENT PER YEAR, 

(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 

(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSI LEADING INDEX AVERAGE S TIA UNITE L 
WORKHEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
1981 JUL 145.28 143.5 . 03 38.80 95.9 143.68 11101.3 
AUG 144.19 137.0 athe 38.76 93.0 143.55 10995 .2 
SEP 142.00 132.6 sails. 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835 .4 
OCT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627.8 
NOV 134.72 125.0 sone 38.53 74.8 140.39 10393.7 
DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 38,37 Tiara 139.05 10259.8 
1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 -2.42 38.24 ESO 137.73 10187.6 
FEB WE Re N1Sk9 7 Ane 38.16 (El cats 136.69 10132.0 
MAR 122.37 116.7 S231 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075.0 
APR 118.78 TiS one 38.00 66.6 135.32 10032.5 
MAY 117,99 114.8 Sot -¥3 37.91 62.5 135,09 10015.6 
JUN 115.65 W257, -1.65 37.82 57.6 W304 997375 
JUL 113.98 WU hsed -1.44 37.74 ast 135.33 $919.2 
AUG UPSEE) 113.6 =o EN 37.68 49.2 135/57 9828.9 
SEP 112.45 113.7 - 45 So 46.3 136.04 9736.4 
OCT 112.59 Idi, az 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 
NOV 113.38 Lives ort 37.42 49.4 USAR | 9565.4 
DEC 114.98 121.8 1.41 37.38 54.6 138.43 9561.2 
1983 JAN 117.61 127.6 2.29 37.42 62.3 139.86 9610.9 
FEB 120.87 130.3 2.76 37.93 69.8 141.74 9714,3 
MAR 124.31 132.3 2.85 37.69 tht oe 144.03 9817.3 
APR 128.11 Ue Aa) E18) 37.86 85.1 146.53 992153 
MAY 132712 141.4 Sas 38.02 90.5 149,05 10030.4 
JUN 135.78 141.9 3] 38.15 Sis 151.63 10111.6 
JUL 139222 145.4 2.54 38.26 3On0 154.04 10177.7 
AUG 142.15 146.0 a0 38.40 86.6 156.12 10218.2 
SEP 144.81 149.2 1,87 38.52 82.0 157.93 10255.9 
OCT 146.84 148.3 1,40 38.60 Vito 159.64 10269.1 
NOV 148.60 1Siltad 1.20 38.66 HEL 161.08 10275.7 
DEC 150.18 152.6 1,06 38.68 69.9 162.32 10269.1 
1984 JAN 151.98 156.8 1,20 38.66 67.9 163.42 10255.1 
FEB 153.74 Size 1.16 38.64 67.4 164.58 10228.5 


R 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
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CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
NEW TRADE - W ATIO INDEX 0 PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOOoS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1981 JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 Ol 1730.9 215 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 21 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 1633.2 922 
OCT 2970 95517 473370 1.56 157 One uy, 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 ios 1528.2 .07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 -.08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 Sati 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1.42 1451.0 -.48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 1.39 1421.1 -.68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 Ane 1383.3 =<85 
MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 1.35 1338.0 Too 
JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 1,35 1281.4 Syiote 
JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1,34 1233.2 =399 
AUG 230au3 78640 386140 1.35 1217.6 =92 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 ipso 1222.2 - 80 
OCT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 -.66 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 1,35 1328.0 a 
DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 1.36 1428.2 Seek 
1983 JAN 2400.9 83792 386994 1,37, 1543.2 Baey; 
FEB 2410.3 85922 3878939 1,38 1665.4 -.14 
MAR 2420.0 87037 395017 1.40 1782.4 sea Ol 
APR 2445.8 87533 40895 1 1.42 1899.8 LE] 
MAY 2499.0 89181 423982 1.45 2003.9 31 
JUN 2554.9 91449 437727 1.49 2082.8 45 
JUL 2613.0 95701 448383 1.52 2136.9 .56 
AUG 2693.8 99799 457962 1,55 DR Ne Pr 64 
SEP 2981.5 101884 464341 1.58 21970 .69 
OCT 3134.6 103081 471823 183 2203.4 qe: 
NOV 3220.7 103166 488545 1.61 2220.9 74 
DEC 3246.3 103029 507413 1.62 2245.1 .76 
1984 JAN 275%, 102468 530538 1,64 2260.2 .80 
FEB 3256.4 101452 550087 1.66 2256.5 85 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ANUFAC- AIL NEMPLOY- NSUM M 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) 


1979 4.4 13.5 -14.4 11.6 2.9 5.8 vp Pe 2. 
1980 =3.6 Pars -24.3 Baz 5 ee 13.5 ee 
1981 2.6 8.9 -15.4 9.1 wl 7.6 10.3 18.8 
1982 =8,1 -§.3 “3.7 2.6 -.9 B27 6.2 14.7 
1983 6.4 78 62.0 9.1 “3 9.6 x 10.8 
1982 II *1.7 1.4 5.2 2041 wt 9.4 1 Bra 16.5 
Ill =,9 aoe) 18.1 34 e3 10.0 1.8 14.3 
IV = 2a 4.1 12.4 2.8 -.4 10.6 .4 ee 
1983 I 2.4 = SA) 34.9 $5 ra 10.4 i 10.8 
II 4,3 Seats =1.1 5.9 8 10,1 Kea 10.5 
III 5.1 4,3 6.1 2 1,5 9.4 aeae 10.8 
IV 2.5 Bad -5.3 Sant 1.0 8.5 TO 1.0 
1984 | > RE 16.2 Aa 7.8 2 11.2 
1983 APR 1.9 1.0 “7.4 202 5t) 10,2 .7 10.5 
MAY tis 2.8 20.0 3.1 ne 10.1 .4 10.5 
JUN Re eda -3.9 8 1.0 10.0 AY? 10.5 
JUL vie] ae 2.8 .4 5 9.5 .4 10.5 
AUG 1.4 200 6.9 -1,7 ae 8.5 .4 11.0 
SEP Vt3 1.5 -12.8 1.4 4 Sie <5 11.0 
OCT 8 -1.0 =16 Te id 8.8 a 11.0 
NOV BY 2.4 6.1 Ng 6 8.4 ae! 11.0 
DEC a) ah =5.0 ad Be} 8.2 ae 11.0 
1984 JAN 1.4 -1.6 18.8 3.8 ie 8.0 .6 11.0 
FEB 1.0 .6 Noe -.8 Auf 7.8 4 11.0 
MAR .4 -26.6 ne Tee ars 5 
APR 12.0 
Ss : SURVEY OF S Sion M OMMERC 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAY 22, 1984 TABLE 14 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPO E LEADING INDEX AVERA NDEX INDEX NDEX 
] ERIES WORKREEK NET OF OF PRIVATE 
L N PERC AGE CHANG MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS 
(UNITS) 
1981 JUL 143.68 142.9 05 -.21 40.06 119.8 133.06 90.3 
AUG 143.55 142.4 -,09 -,35 40.03 119.2 132. e 84.8 
SEP 142.91 139.3 =, 45 -2.18 39.95 TARE 7 129.78 79.4 
OcT 141.72 136.9 ros Seay 39.85 tise 127.04 73.5 
NOV 140.39 137.0 -.94 .07 395073 W173 124.88 68.2 
DEC 139.05 136.2 -.96 — 6 39.59 116.7 123.47 64.7 
1982 JAN 137.273 igo00 =—Sa5 -.81 39.23 Heke) 121.81 62.5 
FEB 136.69 Ke prirs -.76 .44 39,05 115\.4 119.86 61.8 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -.64 -.74 38.94 114.8 117.50 62.6 
APR 135.32 136.0 =,36 .97 38.88 114.5 115.96 64.3 
MAY 135.15 136.2 wold mai) 38.88 114.4 115.11 66.9 
JUN 135.14 135.8 =.01 =.29 38.91 114.0 113.89 69.5 
JUL 135.33 136.6 .14 .59 38.95 113.6 112.56 T7302 
AUG 135.57 136.3 . 18 ree 38.98 Vises 111.40 75.6 
SEP 136.04 138.0 see 11525 38.97 112.6 112.20 781 
OCT 136.72 139.1 .50 .80 38.96 24 115.42 81.5 
NOV tata 139.6 .58 .36 38.96 tS 120,35 85.9 
DEC 138.43 140.9 .67 .93 38.96 P2ai8 125.80 91.3 
1983 JAN 139.86 145.1 1.04 2.98 39.06 112):2 131.47 97.9 
FEB 141.74 147.6 1.34 te 39.14 W203 136.85 104.7 
MAR 144.03 150.6 1.62 2.03 39.24 112,5 142.03 110.5 
APR 146.53 1525 6 lina Nara 39.41 112.5 147.16 115.8 
MAY 149.05 154.4 Ne 1.18 39.59 112.8 152.45 121.0 
JUN 151.63 157.3 1.73 1.88 39.76 Toe 157.42 126.9 
JUL 154.04 158.3 1.59 . 64 39.92 ae ee 161.61 13227 
AUG 156.12 159.0 RS 44 40.07 114.5 164.18 136.2 
SEP 157.93 160.5 1.16 .94 40.25 114.9 166.08 136.2 
OcT 159.64 162.8 1.08 1.43 40.41 Bi tal- 167.41 135.7 
NOV 161.08 162.9 .90 . 06 40.52 116.3 167.89 134.9 
DEC 162.32 164.0 Ath 68 40.59 11607 167.70 133.2 
1984 JAN 163.42 165.1 68 .67 40.68 116.8 167.41 134.0 
FEB 164,58 167.3 Ae Ai i533 40.78 118.3 165.88 137.6 
MAR 165.39 165.5 .49 -1,08 40.80 PAS 163.84 139.8 
APR 161.77 
$s ; N N NS , BUREAU CONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. M COM 


SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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MAY 22, 1984 TABLE 915 10:07 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 


FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET CT CHG crc VENDO COMPOS MPOSIT CT CHG crc 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 
(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 
1981 JUL 14.35 789.2 3.10 7K] 9.05 52 147,54 147.6 at? .07 
AUG 14.30 783.0 4.87 -,34 9.16 51 147.66 147.3 08 me) 
SEP 14.26 788.6 5.89 =,38 Size 49 147,57 146.5 -.06 -.54 
ocT 14.15 788.5 6.31 ~,46 8.41 47 147.10 144.5 Ses -1.37 
NOV 14.13 789.0 5.98 -.60 7.30 44 146.28 143.0 =90 -1.04 
DEC 13595 790.3 4.47 Sh 6.08 40 145.07 140.9 ky -1.47 
1982 JAN 13.74 m92.0 1.38 = EK 5.69 36 143.47 138.4 =1,.10 ay a! 
FEB Moana 795.2 -3.14 -1,00 5.77 34 142.05 139).9 -,99 1.08 
MAR 13.62 798.6 -8.23 =1i,0' 5.44 33 140, 84 13952 = 69 = 5.0 
APR 13.63 802.1 SPE moo 5.41 32 139.74 138.0 Sa its -.86 
MAY 13,39 804.9 -15,06 -1,00 Sci 32 138,98 138.8 Fock 58 
JUN 12.97 806.7 -16.38 -1.00 4,98 32 138.30 VE cE) -.49 -1.08 
JUL 12.51 807.9 - 16.33 = Ny 3.88 33 137.65 136.4 Sty -.66 
AUG 12.06 809.6 Sho SH ae 2.93 34 136.94 135.2 AL -.88 
SEP 11,81 812.0 SUsiecl> - 80 2.15 36 136.20 134.5 -.54 soe 
OCT 11.68 814.9 -11.84 ~.64 87 38 135.32 YER IEE =/.65 =4 019 
NOV inos 818.6 -11.56 OU -.74 39 134.45 1325.7 -.64 ek] 
DEC 11.69 823.8 -12.94 > ek) 2.64 40 133.69 132.6 = o0 - 08 
1983 JAN Mita 831.8 -15.44 Seek: 2.64 41 133.33 134.3 Sir a 1.28 
FEB ied 842.5 Sica =O, 2.03 4) 133.14 133;.5 Sou! -.60 
MAR i393 854.1 Syl lee oe) 1.65 43 133)..23 134.6 06 82 
APR i2eree 864.7 = 15), 65 a (| 1.18 45 133.60 135.6 .28 .74 
MAY 12.75 873.9 - 13.02 1.04 1.34 47 134.39 137.9 59 1.70 
JUN 13627, 881.6 -9,54 eed -.48 49 VER SOE 139.8 89 1.38 
JUL 13.50 887.5 =Sria2 ees 1.43 51 136.98 140.8 1.03 .72 
AUG TameZ 891.7 oe 1.28 3.48 53 138.29 140.6 ste -.14 
SEP 13.94 894.4 4.00 1.25 4.37 55 139.69 143.0 1.01 UAL 
OCT 14.27 896.7 9.18 1.20 bao6 58 141.13 144,3 1.03 ail 
NOV 14.43 898.7 13.80 the SJ 6.64 59 142.53 145.3 .99 .69 
DEC 14.46 900.8 Wie 1,06 Siv2g 61 143.93 146.8 .98 1,03 
1984 JAN 14.51 902.4 19.42 98 1,28 63 145.43 149.0 1,04 1.50 
FEB 14.68 904.0 21.40 86 2.86 64 146.95 150.2 1.05 81 
MAR 14.92 905.4 5 (Is 66 148.34 18087 95 SEE 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) PRODUCER PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 

MATERIALS. 

BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 

PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 


R 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 


16 


Wd 


22-24 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 


Annual Rates 29 
Net National Income and Gross National Product, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 29 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 30 
Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 30 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 31 
Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 31 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 32-33 


Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 33 
Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 34 
Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 34 


Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 35 


Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


in Millions of 1971 Dollars 35 
Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 

Seasonally Adjusted 36 
Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 36 
Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 37 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 37 


27 
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MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 16 1:58 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS NTERES NONFARM N NDIREC $s 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 


1979 148257 34000 -3032 19189 3911 8740 -7392 206221 27728 264279 
1980 167937 37266 =3195 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12291 -6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 -3917 271601 40780 356600 
1983 219824 32251 -2887 30432 3903 16361 -2488 299777 42422 388686 
1982 I 206536 21476 -3516 29060 4292 13064 ~4776 268184 41200 351744 
II 207844 20168 -3556 29048 4520 13932 -5196 268932 39936 353376 
III 207812 19884 -3052 31584 3968 15028 =3792 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 -3264 26012 3884 15268 - 1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 | 212172 28276 -3044 30056 4124 15684 - 1896 287672 40004 373208 
II 218280 31288 -3048 29756 3896 16632 -3648 295484 42712 384168 
Ill 223408 34004 -23920 30932 3932 16672 -2284 306160 43524 396796 
IV 225436 35436 -2536 30984 3684 16456 -2124 309792 43448 400572 
URCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPEN ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 17 1:58 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS NTERES NONF ARM NDIR GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 


i 


1979 12.6 32.2 6.6 20.0 6.9 8.7 ~2490 14.7 8.5 13.8 
1980 13.3 9.6 5.4 15.0 253 Vee 331 1352 4.3 12372 
1981 15.4 -11.4 16.7 22h8 5.6 13.5 101 i231 3404 14.3 
1982 7.4 E30 =10;12 6.7 -1.4 16.5 3043 3.8 736 552 
1983 5.6 52.8 =1337 5.2 =bo2 14.2 1429 10.4 4.0 9.0 
1982 I 1.8 Se leit, ifs 6 24.3 oe 184 -.4 2.4 3 
II 6 =5e A 161 .0 55.3 6.6 ~420 a) —371 i 
II] .0 -1.4 -14.2 8.7 = 122 Te9 1404 1.8 1.9 1.6 
IV 1.3 UC 6.9 =4\76-6 201 1.6 1888 ne 1.5 9 
1983 I 8 23.6 -6.7 15.5 6.2 set J 4.4 =e 3.0 
I] Zh 10.7 B, ARO =§.5 6.0 Whey Phe Gh 6.8 2.9 
rie 2.3 8.7 Sane 4.0 9 ae 1364 3.6 1.9 aaa 
IV -s 4.2 Ston2 we -6.3 eats 160 Ted =e 1.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, S STICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 18 1:58 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTM s 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 -83038 264279 
1980 170236 59595 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 ~93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 27195 28874 899 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12999 27615 26441 - 10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
1983 229034 83390 16296 24211 24872 - 1282 -282 108181 - 107487 388686 
1982 I 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 ~ 100868 351744 
II 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 - 11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
II! 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -9012 616 105456 - 102324 359112 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 - 15244 384 98120 -95172 362168 
1983 I 220808 80620 14680 25256 24372 -3564 -244 $9392 -99312 373208 
I] 226156 82864 17932 24464 24620 -7148 sue 106820 - 102804 384168 
IT] 232276 84200 17280 23988 25152 4056 -396 109088 - 110828 396796 
IV 236896 85876 15292 23136 25344 1528 -396 117424 -117004 400572 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 19 1:58 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTME NVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 

EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 

1979 11.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23.4 3797 -309 22.5 21.6 13.8 
1980 ek 14.0 ouk 24.0 Helo -4591 -588 Wok 12.9 122 
1981 What 14.8 15.0 21.0 19.6 1797 1082 10.1 toe 14,3 
1982 8.4 12.8 -20.9 125 -8.4 SW - 184 8 SUck Sid 
1983 Sh 8.0 25.4 =12.3 SSing 8976 -719 6.6 7.6 9.0 
1982 | era 2458, -4.2 aa -4.7 -4132 584 -3.6 Sei: ff a3 
II 2.8 3.0 AIRY -4.2 aE} -5896 44 4.5 .2 5 
III 2.4 2.9 1/2) -6.2 = ora 2324 220 2.1 1.2 1.6 
IV P45) 3.6 iilcatt ian 0 -6232 -232 -7.0 Sif ohh 9 
1983 | 1.8 =, 10.6 Hel) Sane 11680 -628 thot! 4.4 3.0 
II 2.4 256 2252 SH 1.0 -3584 152 isle 3.5 2.9 
II! 2aiff 1.6 -3.6 Ning ee 11204 -304 y | 1a8 3.3 
IV 2.0 2.0 Siok! =3)6 8 -2528 0 7.6 5.6 1.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 20 1:58 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTME GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


——_——————— 


1973 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 1771 4 32141 ~36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 -536 -154 32753 =s5910 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10994 11926 584 124 33685 -37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 -3364 100 32152 -33072 130069 
1983 83688 23239 5810 8614 $260 -99 -72 35289 ~35940 133995 
1982 I 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 ~2168 76 32484 -33716 132248 
I] 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 =3536 -28 34112 -33752 130340 
III 81004 23156 4188 9584 9508 -3376 192 34596 -33360 129304 
IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 $420 -4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 
1983 | 82132 23052 5188 9096 9152 -1372 -96 32596 -33268 130504 
II 83244 23088 6460 8708 9188 iil: 4 34856 -34888 133016 
III 84352 23312 6164 8468 9360 1392 -120 35452 -37040 135624 
IV 85024 23504 5428 8184 9340 1296 ~76 38252 -38564 136836 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STA CS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 1, 1984 TABLE 21 1:58 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTM INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) CUE 2)) 


el 


1979 2.0 7) 2 13.4 12a 1774 - 136 3.0 6.9 Soe 
1980 1.0 8 -§.8 11.0 4.3 -2307 = 1 y¥! 1.9 -2.0 1.0 
1981 1.9 ro Saul 8.2 Lies 1120 278 2.8 3.8 <i! 
1982 iar 5 =23iel See -14.9 -3948 -24 sil, 6 alles -4.4 
1983 Rion ua 27.6 S156 -8.8 3265 Saline 6.4 8.7 3.0 
1982 I Sibel 290 -5.4 See =O2 ~ 1692 60 attok, -7.4 252 
II .0 +6 ES6 =5.9 2S icd - 1368 - 104 5.0 vi ofi4 
III mie eee coe -8.1 had) 160 220 1.4 Shine =6 
IV a) 8 Titian ery) = (6) - 1000 paz One who sh 
1983 I 8 1575 10.9 =e ayia 3004 -256 3.8 Bist, i Wacd 
II 1.4 td 24.5 -4,3 4 -340 100 6.9 4.9 ibe) 
II! (SE 1.0 -4.6 St: 19 3104 -124 Nay 6.2 2.0 
IV 8 8 lS) -3.4 Tee -96 44 115k) 4.1 #5) 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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PRODUCTION 
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EXCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE 
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MAY 4, 1984 TABLE 24 8:35 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
A ATION, COMMUNICATION AN NANCE, COMMUN ’ 
OTHER UTILITIES TRADE INSURANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
TRANSPOR- AND PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1979 6.8 fest 6.1 4.1 6.2 2.6 4.1 3.0 gee 
1980 3.2 1.0 3.7 ) ah spi | I 3.4 1.2 
1981 2.8 3 1.9 sk, 8 1.0 4.4 5.0 2.0 
1982 =3,. 1 BE 2. SB? elias -3.4 6 alt 3.8 
1983 2a 139 3.8 2.9 ad <i 1.3 1.4 i 
1982 I a5 -4.3 see? “1.8 a = ta0 4 Sad 1.0 
II Pa =Y4G/ = in) 75) -4.7 eee =.9 oma 8 
III Gali s =1.5 Pb) SNES: ot bed shal 6 i) 4 
IV =21..0 =3..6 Sey 6 1.0 = 6 sod 3 
1983 I bey 1.0 1.3 8 a2 Lad Shed : 6 
II 2.9 Heth 551 oe 3.6 1.4 Tart 8 4 
Ill 2.0 3.2 ics 7A 4.0 Lag deat we ay: 
IV 2.3 4.5 1.5 Dina 1.8 8 oh ec: ty! ay 
1983 FEB 4 Sa le SE) =3.5 2. =1.0 a 4 
MAR 1.4 2.0 bee 71-5) 5 3.3 .0 1.8 ph 
APR 6 1.0 1.0 = gg) 3.4 aes 1.4 ae +: 
MAY ae 9 dg ae a) 2.8 .0 4 2 
JUN 1.8 1,1 4.5 4.5 4.0 5.0 a "Ee =a 
JUL > lea] 2k e220 na Jigs -2.0 1.0 6 -.4 
AUG 7a | 3.8 +7 aN haks Els at et SE 6 
SEP st) ew 9 ae 1.0 = a0 ind .3 ae 
OCT 5 1.4 = a9 2.5 1.4 aes 4,6 oy: 
NOV 1,3 2.6 a -.4 sk) =i sae AS a8, 
DEC ane) -3.0 2.4 me eg) 4 Saree 2 7.0 
1984 JAN 1.6 205 1.8 <3 .0 ak aya) .3 6 
FEB = lind =2%0 =253 ens Sif =O ve 13 4 
OURCE; S MESTIC PRODU Y INDUS , CATALOGU -005, S$ STICS CANADA. 
MAY 4, 1984 TABLE 25 8:35 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SHIPMENT NER ORDERS NFILLED ORD 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE AL DURABL NONDURABLE AL DURABL NDURABL 
1979 72737 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 $8393 12024 
1980 70414 34850 35564 69860 34324 35536 111303 100732 10570 
1981 71824 35385 36439 71052 34713 36339 103369 93170 101993 
1982 64745 30810 33835 63341 29614 33726 86870 77948 8322 
1983 68437 33053 35385 70233 34797 35436 88232 79375 8857 
1982 I 16728 8142 8586 16161 7624 8537 23124 20797 2326 
II 16323 7898 8425 16116 7701 8415 22297 20044 2254 
I1l 16370 7916 8454 15847 7406 8441 21065 18869 2196 
IV 15324 6953 8371 15217 6883 8334 20385 18238 2146 
1983 I 16175 7591 8584 16158 7544 8613 20081 17926 2154 
II 16773 7968 8805 16852 8041 8812 20237 18025 2212 
II! 17327 8375 8953 19166 10202 8965 22346 20115 2232 
IV 18162 9119 $043 18056 $011 9046 25568 23309 22593 
1983 FEB 5408 2532 2876 5423 2537 2886 6705 5988 718 
MAR 5364 2497 2867 5343 2466 2878 6685 5956 728 
APR 5499 2593 2906 5521 2601 2920 6706 5964 742 
MAY 5592 2665 2927 5652 2733 2919 6767 6033 734 
JUN 5682 2710 2972 5679 2706 2973 6764 6029 735 
JUL 5709 2756 2953 5708 2751 2957 6763 6023 739 
AUG 5759 2756 3003 5977 2968 3008 6380 6236 745 
SEP 5859 2863 2996 7482 4483 2999 8603 7855 748 
OcT 5964 2977 2987 5866 2867 2999 8505 7745 760 
NOV 6063 3037 3026 6122 3107 3015 8565 7816 749 
DEC 6135 3105 3030 6068 3037 3031 8498 7747 750 
1984 JAN 6349 3319 3030 6389 3353 3036 8537 7781 756 
FEB 6080 3108 2972 5986 3004 2982 8443 7677 766 
OURCE: VENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFAC NG INDUS S$, CATALOGU 1-001, T S CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAY 4, 1984 TABLE 26 8:35 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS WK ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABL N RABL 
1979 4.1 SLM 4.3 33 3.0 36 9.5 14s -8.0 
1980 =3.3 “4.6 ov 4e(9) Ste =8.3 ait lig | =6.12 =2.9 
1981 2.0 1.5 2.5 Wes Ui’ 2.3 =8.7 -8.4 =O 
1982 SE =125.6 = eit 109 Sa ae Sth Stree Seth =13.4 
1983 Sith 6.3 4.6 10.9 17.5 a) 26.2 28.4 1) 
1982 I =e ir4 58) -4.0 Shek -3.6 “4.2 -7.0 =H) =6.) 
II -2.4 Sea SH ok) Se: 1.0 S14 Feet ayes) Slee 
Ill 3 ne 38 Set! 350 .3 =a thet! Tall 
IV -6.4 Sil eid =100 -4.0 Sie (5s) S85 SER Lica 
1983 I 5.6 9.2 Za 6.2 9.6 3.4 SLi sex) 4.4 
Il aa 5.0 2.6 4.3 6.6 2.3 oe 2 1.0 
III a53 Sat ibx/ ele! 26.9 News 27.2 30.3 iia 4 
IV 4.8 8.9 1.0 -5.8 Wiad 3 igs -1.4 4 
1983 FEB n. sir) 5% 6 ety 1-3 Ag a 1.4 
MAR sats -1.4 Pak is aCate ine Sak! Sok} Wels 
APR ALS hak) 4 303 5.5 5 3 aot she 
MAY Ve? 2.8 a7 2.4 5.1 0 9 the Ned, 
JUN 1.6 Worl Ti5 sb) sa 1.8 .0 eel ae: 
JUL a) od mak E 1.6 24k) .0 = aE 
AUG a) a0 Let 4.7 1) Had zhs 2s sine 51) 
SEP ew) 329) ri 2am 51,0 O56] 23.2 26.0 4 
OcT wets! 4.0 =n S20 -36.0 .0 Alri =154 1.6 
NOV bot 2.0 1,3 4.4 8.4 as ail a alae 
DEC Ver Als? a), Pah Sans 6 Sat! Sal] Ps 
1984 JAN a5 bag Ko) Bac) 10.4 d ok 4 Hj 
FEB -4.2 -6.3 Ste) mine! -10.4 =15.8 sila “Vos! Wek! 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
MAY 4, 1984 TABLE 27 8:35 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1 REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
OTAL DURABL NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
1979 12272 6644 5628 1,96 2,08 1.83 
1980 12164 6580 5584 Zale noe 1.90 
1981 12732 6947 5785 2.10 2,32 1.88 
1982 11238 5883 5355 2.26 2.55 2.00 
1983 11163 5893 5270 1.92 2.06 1.80 
1982 1 12717 6896 5821 2.29 2ashie 2.04 
Il 12323 6691 5632 2029 PAS 2.03 
III 11854 6339 5515 2.20 2.46 Tea7 
IV 11238 5883 5355 2.25 2.61 195 
1983 I 10963 5619 5344 2.05 2.24 1.89 
hi 10734 5531 5204 15:93 2.03 ars 
II! 10942 5681 5261 1.88 2,01 We the 
IV 11163 5893 5270 1,83 1.919 Te75 
1983 FEB 11097 5676 5422 2.05 2.24 1.89 
MAR 10963 5619 5344 2.04 2.25 1.86 
APR 10893 5602 5292 1.98 2.16 1.82 
MAY 10784 5524 5260 1.93 2.07 1.80 
JUN 10734 5531 5204 1.89 2.04 Ue 
JUL 10771 5557 5215 1.89 2.02 tars 
AUG 10823 5604 5219 1.88 2.03 1.74 
SEP 10942 5681 5261 1.87 1,98 1.76 
OCT 11022 5736 5286 1.85 isa Val? 
NOV 11098 5810 5288 1.83 UES, 1.75 
DEC 11163 5893 5270 1.82 1.90 1.74 
1984 JAN 11054 5830 5224 1.74 1,76 liz 
FEB 11030 5795 5235 1.81 1.86 1.76 
$s : VEN S, SHIPMENTS AND O N MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, S$ STICS CANADA. BAS N 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


MAY 4, 1984 TABLE 28 8:35 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


KM AL GOODS cC SH 00 
NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL URABL NO L 


1979 4672 2467 2205 2739 1865 874 4861 2312 2549 
1980 4604 2438 2165 2723 1846 877 4838 2296 2541 
1981 4908 2744 2164 2674 1776 898 5149 2427 2723 
1982 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 4047 2128 1919 2411 1611 801 4705 2155 2550 
1982 I 4842 2672 2170 2701 1798 $03 5175 2426 2748 
II 4603 2543 2054 2631 1754 877 5088 2388 2700 
III 4333 2324 2009 2560 1695 865 4961 2320 2641 
IV 4114 2159 1954 2387 1552 835 4738 2172 2566 
1983 I 4043 2081 1962 2317 1485 832 4603 2053 2550 
II 4005 2067 1938 2260 1466 793 4470 1997 2473 
II! 4045 2105 1940 2342 1540 803 4555 2036 2519 
IV 4047 2128 1919 2411 1611 801 4705 2155 2550 
1983 FEB 4086 2116 1969 2312 1476 836 4700 2084 2616 
MAR 4043 2081 1962 2317 1485 832 4603 2053 2550 
APR 4033 2074 1959 2311 1494 817 4549 2034 2515 
MAY 4009 2056 1953 2264 1454 809 4511 2013 2497 
JUN 4005 2067 1938 2260 1466 793 4470 1997 2473 
JUL 4018 2070 1949 2282 1497 785 4471 1990 2481 
AUG 4011 2076 1934 2305 1506 7399 4507 2022 2485 
SEP 4045 2105 1940 2342 1540 803 4555 2036 2519 
OcT 4077 2129 1948 2343 1541 802 4602 2066 2535 
NOV 4086 2141 1945 2385 1582 803 4627 2087 2540 
DEC 4047 2128 1919 2411 1611 801 4705 2155 2550 
1984 JAN 4080 2140 1940 2405 1603 803 4569 2087 2482 
FEB 4112 2162 1950 2390 1582 808 4528 2052 2476 
URCE: INVEN S, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOG -001, STA ICS CANADA. BASED ON 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


MAY 4, 1984 TABLE 29 8:35 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAN MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
1979 334 221 114 237 250 -13 307 232 75 
1980 -69 =29 -40 -16 aah 3 -23 -16 =7 
1981 305 306 21, -49 -70 21 312 130 181 
1982 -795 -585 -209 -287 -224 -63 -411 =255 -157 
1983 -67 =31 -35 25 58 -34 -33 ta -16 
1982 I -66 -73 ) 27 22 5 25 0 25 
II -239 -123 -116 -69 -44 20 -87 -39 -48 
Ill e271 =225 -46 Sin} =59 -13 -127 -68 -$9 
IV e219 ~ 165 -54 =173 -143 -30 -223 ~148 =715 
1983 I HA: =79 7 -69 -67 =e =135 -119 -16 
II -38 -14 -24 -58 -19 Sek) -133 =55 say 
III 40 38 2 83 73 ) 85 39 46 
IV 2 23 -21 69 71 ie 149 119 31 
1983 FEB -28 ait sald =32 -31 =i =i -15 4 
MAR -43 -36 -8 5 9 -4 -96 =31 -66 
APR =o -6 =3 -6 i] sale -54 -19 -35 
MAY -24 -18 -6 -48 -40 -8 sets! -20 -18 
JUN -4 11 =15 -4 12 -16 -4) -16 =25 
JUL 13 3 1 22 31 -9 1 -8 8 
AUG -8 7 -14 23 9 15 36 32 4 
SEP 34 29 5 37 34 3 48 14 34 
OCT 33 24 9 1 1 0 47 30 16 
NOV ) 12 =< 42 41 1 25 21 5 
DEC -39 -13 -26 26 23 oe 78 68 10 
1984 JAN 33 12 21 -6 -8 2 ~136 -68 -68 
FEB 32 22 10 -15 a7 5 -41 -36 =§ 
$0 : VENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND RS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTR , CATALOGUE 31-001, A AD N 1 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


MAY 4, 1984 TABLE 30 8:34 AM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMICA 


TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


SS ee ee 


1979 85.7 88.3 83.2 88.4 76.2 83.6 94.3 88.1 84.5 75.6 
1980 80.7 86.2 75.4 88.2 74.6 U3ag 94.5 66.5 81.9 Tan 
1981 78.5 84.4 72:39 83.2 idee ita 90.5 61.0 83.9 69.8 
1982 66.9 74.9 §9.2 (beds) S6i0 62.7 69.1 52.0 70.7 5on0 
1983 69.5 76.9 62.3 76.6 61.7 61.5 Sine 58.9 69.3 61.7 
1982 I 70.1 77.4 63.0 76.0 62.4 70.6 79.4 52.4 73.9 62.0 
II 67.8 74.9 60.8 72.0 5732 63.5 ent 55.4 72.3 59.5 

II! 66.4 74.2 58.9 70.7 54.7 60.0 64.5 55.8 71.0 58.0 

IV 63.5 Tama 54.0 69.0 Sits 56.7 60.2 44.3 65.7 56.4 

1983 I 66.8 er 58.6 tbo: 53.7 58.7 54.5 56.7 68.6 59.8 
I] 68.1 76.0 60.4 74,3 61.0 59.8 54.0 cle! 68.2 61.2 

Ill 70.6 77.8 63.6 81.3 64.7 62.6 56.7 57.8 70.2 63.0 

IV 72.4 78.5 66.5 Sie 67.5 64.8 63.3 65.5 70.4 62.9 

SOURCE: CAPACITY ATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, $ ISTICS CANADA. 
MAY 4, 1984 TABLE 31 8:34 AM 
LEADING INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
AND VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
LTERED INDEX OF CONSTRUCTION VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL NON- RESIDENTIAL TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

RESIDENTIAL TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 

GOVERNMENT PALITIES 

1979 =o Ver mht: thot 14.5 24.9 18.7 Se 2.6 5.3 
1980 4 379 Slo: Sr2 25.2 45.3 lone Sies SEIS) 10.8 
198} 11.9 4.6 19.0 Qiie laitd -9.4 21.0 Uvet2 31.4 40.2 
1982 =320) —25ne SEH SEWN -25.4 =O Osu -33.4 5.8 Se ~Silan 
1983 0 =27.5 2 135.9 -14.2 -14.3 -20.8 -3.0 44.5 =S0) 
1982 1 -13.5 StS 1/ -18.3 -23.6 Salitiers sono Rone -23.1 -36.4 -34.2 
I] hye) = lei ma as =23.,4 <25.6 SEA lea | =35.2 tfc) -20.1 Sia 

III -14,9 =20.3 SE 4.2 e210 20 S100 14.0 12.6 = Gaus 

IV Bye. = 109 evi) kis S15 aa Gye -40.0 8.6 AI 1/ =10.3 

1983 I 13.3 Syl’ Sine 11.4 8.1 3.0 21.0 =e 13.0 208 
Il Sat) Sole =r =620 AS of Fable gf 7.8 = 175 O -6.8 9.6 

III =Jile ats = Sho Se! 10.4 petse) 21.3 -4.9 SOne -9.6 

IV -4,3 6.0 =10n9 Ucatl 10.4 12.0 1260 6.1 5.8 13.4 

1983 FEB 6.3 cs iere 11.6 se) =2eo 55.0 =30in1 7.8 2nd 12.8 
MAR 1.6 1.3 int) 6 silicic -40.2 24.4 =2270 Patt 4.2 

APR aes a4, Shoe 7.4 -14,3 3.6 8.8 -47.6 18.3 8.2 

MAY Phe! Sete) Alay -20.8 23.9 10.3 4.2 81.5 Sehiln 4.4 

JUN S51, 5.0 Pde 1.8 10.2 SANG Y -15.0 49.9 -4.2 -23.0 

JUL =e 2.5 Seats 6.8 Sia S51 eiickt -38.6 21.6 -6.6 

AUG ie Zeid eek Soul 16.4 Ui 12.8 24.4 Ne O a 

SEP thal) Phat -4.0 Adie | -4,2 26.2 3.2 =26ng lies ANY 

OcT -1.4 Wek =O 8.5 12.4 SoG) 12.6 34.8 5.8 8.6 

NOV elo Zo “4.6 CPi -4.9 dek =9 3 See Saline =O. 7) 

DEC -1.6 a) = 30 Soe! Slo) 27.4 1.4 -20.0 6 -14.4 

1984 JAN Ss5e) 10.0 213 62: 6.2 = 93 10.7 
FEB 9 = 1ielek -56.0 2s PhP 13.6 0 wat 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, ATISTICS CANADA, 


MAY 4, 1984 TABLE 32 8:34 AM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


AN HOUSIN $ A M A OAN VAL 
THOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING OTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


1979 151.4 SiS =1..0 e20ao s22a 1 =3) | Fe 5667 1684 3983 3.7 

1980 125.6 Ad act -15.8 -18.2 -24.6 -19.8 4626 1453 3173 8.0 

1981 143.5 14.3 6.4 oie Bas =a 4403 1740 2663 12.0 

1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.9 Sas =33 =I307 3202 1647 1555 Sig 

1983 133.7 23.6 $3.7 Stic -§.3 19.3 4994 2601 2393 155 

1982 II 98.0 -28.5 milisi! -36.6 “5.4 S26 738 397 34) wi fet: 
III 82.7 =15..6 7.8 -26.4 See 4.1 615 340 275 =e 
IV 115.0 39.1 80.0 4.7 ih en 3 = oie 1224 717 507 =le 

1983 | 139.7 21.4 37.9 ie! -.4 29.3 1067 421 646 2 
II 170.3 22.0 Wao? 38.2 11.2 -3.4 1387 654 733 3 
iri 114.3 -32.9 <3901 -24.4 Saas 18.7 1282 743 539 1 
IV 110.3 -3.5 5.6 -13.4 =9,8 “9.4 1258 783 475 6 

1984 I 123.0 11.5 7.4 16.9 =3.9 Swe 

1983 MAR 148.0 10.4 0 28.6 Srie 20.0 499 203 296 1 
APR 141.0 “4.7 4.7 = Titee 2.4 -18.8 382 131 251 2 
MAY 222.0 57.4 38.2 90.4 11.5 et 475 261 214 1 
JUN 148.0 -33.3 -33.3 asin 3.1 9.8 530 262 268 2 
JUL 117.0 -20.9 -28.0 Et2i a 15.6 480 271 209 2 
AUG 111.0 =Ovil 1.7 sol Zit ee =e ok 423 255 168 5 
SEP 115.0 3.6 .0 oe -4.6 10.9 379 217 162 2 
OcT 105.0 cB iy 5.0 =23n6 Sor -8.6 421 258 163 1 
NOV 110.0 4.8 3.2 ee. = Rye sens 440 266 174 3 
DEC 116.0 5.5 aa) 22.2 Al: Ati 397 259 138 ora 

1984 JAN 129.0 sb 6.6 16.4 a -4.8 497 365 132 
FEB 131.0 1.6 13.8 -10.9 Saud eno 
MAR 108.0 -16.8 -13.5 SZ lial = 250 6.7 
‘ ARTS COMPLETIONS, CATA 64-002, STICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STA CS, CMHC. 

(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
MAY 4, 1984 TABLE 33 8:34 AM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


RABL - RA - NON-DURAB 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABL GOOD TOTAL PASSENGER GOOD DURABLE Gooods 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 

1979 liken 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 1.3 Ziad 2.6 9 + 
1980 9.6 Ahk) 4.1 ta 15.0 = i168 CY fea | = Binal if 4.2 
1981 13.2 Siu 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 Shale ore 5,2 ay. 
1982 4.8 -14.4 =2,4 1.8 Mew —Aie -18.4 -9.0 =a 4 
1983 7.5 Zio 13.1 5.8 4.6 al 22.6 9.4 1.4 6 
1882 I “3 -18.4 =O -.6 <lyy) = 208 Shee =6.3 =2.2 2 
II 228 9.0 ano 1.8 3.4 nc 8.8 sil et ml 
III ad =5 4 = 8, -.4 122 = 1:30 “6.7 Sek nowt Ua Sue: 
IV 1.8 6.3 Sint 8 53 Vet 5.9 4.2 Sen el A, 
1983 1 1.8 Siz 9 3.3 line, Tas 3.6 .0 .0 Zin 
II ee) 18.4 ya74 1.0 .0 aie 14.3 §.1 Fd, =-}.9 
II! 2.8 Singh 4.4 9 2.4 eee! =ta3 3.0 om 1.8 
IV 2.3 18.1 5.6 1.3 ak 1.8 17.8 at 9 =. 8 
1983 F 8 | as 9 1.4 2, SA =1.3 ei 1.1 
4 MAR 4.5 13.8 4.2 Shas 5.0 3,3 13,3 4.4 3.0 2.3 
APR -4.8 6.8 has =a -5.6 AT, 6.5 = 14 -7.6 = Bie 
MAY on =. 6 4.2 5.4 is 3.4 cee | 4.1 4.8 2.0 
JUN 4.6 = 4 4.1 8.0 6 Ast =o 4.1 Toe 3.8 
JUL -1.4 a By; 4 =or9 Sait, =2 0 S208 =o “6.7 ot 
AUG sue 3.9 1.4 eae 6 3e) 3.6 6 .0 an 
SEP -.9 it CY en | ri at “Wee ra 4 -2.8 o2 -.4 
OcT #45) 0) ath 5.4 1.4 .0 ae 8.8 Bet 1.0 a 
NOV oe 13.2 1.6 at os -) 1 Woes 1.6 ye ~.5 
DEC .6 A. idee) = el hi 4 4 Weil a -.§ 
1984 JAN 1.9 4.6 iA d 1.4 23 33 3.1 132 1.0 Pe | 
FEB =1,1 1.9 -1.4 Mt so ee -1.8 -2.8 =e ay =2.1 

L : of [L COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, MOTOR VEHIC S, CATALO 


, 63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REREIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY cate REFN Bal PA a (SEE GLOSSARY). 
F NFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRU a 
(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 34 3:49 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


A M NEMPLOYM 
FORCE L he ART- A TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- =PARTICI- 
( (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


1973 3.1 4.1 3.6 thea 4.2 7.4 12.9 5.4 =o 63.4 
1980 3.0 3.0 2.4 6.9 3.5 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.1 
1981 2.9 2.8 7A?) 6.8 2.9 125 1322 5.6 3.8 64.8 
1982 .5 -3.3 ear 3.2 -3.6 11.0 18.8 8.4 46.3 64.1 
1983 1.9 8 aie 7.6 aa 11.9 19.9 9.4 10.2 64.4 
1982 II 3 =e =e 4 -1.4 10.5 17.8 8.0 17.9 64.1 
III 6 “ded = one 4.5 ois Ine 20.8 9.3 Wes 64.2 
IV <a 225 ed 3 = Sigs. 12.8 21.0 10.1 5.0 64.1 
1983 I Ul 4 us 2.8 4 T2095 20.7 og =2.0 64.0 
rt TS 1.4 ine AE ea 12.3 20.6 9.6 Ais 64.5 
III aK) 1.2 1.0 3.4 lez 11.6 19.3 9.2 -4.8 64.6 
IV oe, 4 73 SEL) a) Wi 18.8 8.8 ~4.1 64.3 
1984 I 4 a 4 pall =i 11.3 18.5 ce] ean 64.3 
1983 APR 4 6 43 stl 4 12.4 Dien 9.6 =—o 64.3 
MAY 4 6 ve ao 6 12.3 20.8 9.6 Se 64,5 
JUN 3 6 3 125 ue Ifa igng 9.6 Siins 64.6 
JUL .3 5 a: 3.1 oo 11.9 19):5 9.5 = 15.6 64.8 
AUG =a) 4 3 ant! 2 11.6 193 9.2 ee 64.6 
SEP =i 3 8 and 8 tins 19.0 ovo -3.0 64.5 
OCT =.9 SAPs -.4 37 og! Wile 24 18.6 8.9 -1.6 64.2 
NOV 23 3 .0 7 ml aes 18.9 8.7 ai 64.3 
DEC 4 4 323 Dea co nde 18.8 8.7 ie 64.5 
1984 JAN Has <4 .0 gk Sa fl 11.2 18.7 8.9 Std 64.2 
FEB 6 5 4 st] a3 11.3 18.5 So 1.5 64.5 
MAR ae Si! .0 =a?) iS) 11.4 18.2 9.3 & 64.3 
APR ni 22! oa 4 “ 11.4 18.5 oral = 64.4 
SOURCE: ABO ORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 35 9:49 AM 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
RCENTAGE 0 AL UNEMPLOYED AVERAG 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- T40NEEKStiebintlS $s 14 WEEKS U N ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 
1973 836 26.0 26.9 32.6 4.4 1.4 5.3 35 14.8 
1980 865 25.8 26.9 32.0 sre 3 6.2 gue 14.7 
1981 838 25.9 26.1 32.2 4.2 1.8 6.3 eke 1by2 
1982 1314 20.9 26.2 39.1 2.6 2.3 6.6 ee Liha? 
1983 1448 19.2 23.9 46.7 PAY | AR 4.1 2.0 2038 
1982 II 1266 ARNG? 23.4 40.6 she) 2.3 5.9 sine 4208 
ITI 1384 22 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 255 bow 
ry 1455 19.6 215.0 42.3 tia 2.3 6.1 1.0 18.8 
1983 I 1630 15.8 24.8 48.5 AAA 2.2 5.3 1.4 20.8 
II 1515 17.8 ites 51/30 3.5 1.4 3.3 2.8 23.3 
III 1353 21.6 23.8 43.3 shy? 2 4.3 2.0 21.8 
IV 1295 21.6 21.5 43.1 2.0 Wz Sha) Pa 21.4 
1984 I 1437 18.8 25.4 46.1 250 1.5 4.3 1.3 21.3 
1983 APR 1582 15.6 Lene 55.8 Peas) 135 4.0 2.4 23.5 
MAY 1502 18.6 19.5 50.7 one 14 Zo 3.1 23.0 
JUN 1462 19.2 Ziel 48.5 3.8 1.3 3.1 2.9 oe 
JUL 1415 ae Bone 44.0 ae t.5 4.9 1.6 21.5 
AUG 1375 18.0 2557 42.9 3.3 ise. 5.1 3.9 Vy ay) 
SEP 1269 25.4 22.5 43.1 3.0 1.0 3.0 2.0 21.8 
OCT 1253 22.9 25.8 44.0 1.3 bee 3.2 13) 22.0 
NOV 1297 22.3 28.2 41.5 2.3 12 332 a2 21.4 
DEC 1336 19.6 28.4 43.9 1.6 1.3 4.1 1,0 20.9 
1984 JAN 1473 22.3 25.9 42.0 22 1.6 4.8 ine 18.9 
FEB 1476 16.7 26.7 47.4 Pei) 1.4 3.9 t.2 21.8 
MAR 1541 W755 23.6 49.1 2.6 1.6 4.2 1.6 aa-a 
APR 1468 13:; 4 18.5 51,1 3.7 1.4 3.4 2.8 22.9 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
) 


(1 THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 36 9:49 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- ABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- ARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


SS ee ne 


1979 3.4 158) eo 12.9 66.2 3.0 x) Yh ~8.6 5.4 62.5 
1980 2.0 Wel 4.1 12 67.2 3.4 3.4 3.4 5.4 63.1 
1981 5 4 a isms 67.7 Sand 3.6 6.3 5.6 63.8 
1982 -4.0 -10.1 36.4 18.8 65.8 2.0 =e 54.6 8.4 63.5 
1983 -1,3 Soe 4.3 igio 66.1 74) 1.8 14.5 9.4 63.9 
1982 II =O =3.5 12.4 17.8 65.8 8 sth 22.2 8.0 63.6 
III <3 SEK) 16.6 20.8 65.9 ci) male 17.8 9.3 63.7 
IV Sak SY me 21.0 65.8 4 See) 8.5 10.1 63.6 
1983 I 5) S08 =O 20.7 65.5 4 at e210 Sing 63.5 
Il 3 oe 238 20.6 66.0 1.4 1.6 sak, 9.6 64.1 
Ill 3 1.9 Sole Wes! 66.5 6 1.0 -3.8 Saaz 64,1 
IV -1.4 Phe) -3.8 18.8 65.9 me uel! -4.3 8.8 63.9 
1984 | ant JE! Sin 18.5 66.1 oo of 4.5 Siat 63.9 
1983 APR st! = Hf oe) Zylted 65.5 mr 1.0 -1.8 9.6 64.0 
MAY .0 ae) Stl 20.8 66.3 73 3 aril 9.6 64.0 
JUN ae 4) -4.4 19.19 66.3 4 7 no 9.6 64.2 
JUL 6 tot ie4 isko 66.8 a 4 Sats 955 64.1 
AUG Si Sok! =1e0 iSins 66.4 al a re Siz 64.1 
SEP -.4 0 | 19.0 66.3 .0 4 =3)/0 ake 64.0 
OCT =the Stl aah 18.6 65.7 3) 0 St) 8.9 63.8 
NOV ae = Ved 18.9 65.9 ne 4 =O Bae 63.8 
DEC a 3 S02! 18.8 66.1 4 4 io 8.7 64.0 
1984 JAN Sof a0) = ak) 18.7 65.8 se -.4 ont 8.9 63.8 
FEB 8 0 eee 18.5 66.4 6 4 PEAS Sel 64.0 
MAR =710 03 a2 18.2 66.2 =F rs 1.9 o53 63.8 
APR 6 1 2.5 18.5 66.7 al 3 Seu Sint 63!n7 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 37 9:49 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GES 15-24 GES 25 AND OVE 
TABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABO MPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1979 4.0 ns) -4.9 12.7 61.0 4.4 553 =5n8 7.0 45.0 
1980 3.0 3a 2n9 12.6 62.6 5.8 6.4 oat 6.5 46.4 
1981 6 1.0 ane Wee! 63.2 6.3 6.1 9.0 6.7 48.1 
1982 “iA Sly 28.0 16.1 62.3 3.3 st) 36.7 8.8 48.5 
1983 ae) Seo 9, 4.5 17.0 62.8 4.8 4.0 13.4 9.6 49.6 
1982 I] =F -2.4 ake 15i72 62.2 1.3 Ps 21.0 8.7 48.4 
Ill -.4 =3)39 16.7 17.8 62.2 1.0 of 8.2 ees 48.6 
IV rat ral Sue! 17.8 62.4 a) ne 7.0 95.9 48.8 
1983 I srl 0 =e, ey f 62.6 1.4 eel 4.0 10,2 49.2 
I] aril 0 =9 17.6 62.9 Wedd 2.2 =209 9.7 49.7 
Ill Ost lig -6.2 16.6 63.1 atl Ula =3)9 9.3 43.8 
IV Sie STEN -3.4 16.2 62.5 ah a Sad S52 49.93 
1984 I 30: Bi 8 16.3 63.0 iat 8 4.6 9.5 50.2 
1983 APR = 4 Sn! -.8 17.8 62.5 1.0 a} she7- on9 49.7 
MAY AU 5 1.2 17 «8 63.0 3 4 Pl?! chew 49.6 
JUN 0 8 =350 Wind 63.1 5 6 ie 35 49.8 
JUL 4 Mie 22 -3.4 16.6 63.5 1 3 Si 9.4 49.8 
AUG =1n.0 sate Sey: 16.4 63.0 3 3 .0 9.4 49.8 
SEP =3 ed. 1.8 16.7 62.9 2 4 lev! 9:2 49.8 
OcT 16 -.4 -2.6 16.4 6255 = 4 Se?! 3 9.2 49.6 
NOV 4 = ae 2! 16) 62.3 6 7 =e 9.1 49,9 
DEC a) 4 9 16.2 62.7 7 6 1.2 DBZ! 50.1 
1984 JAN =6 =1i20 1.4 16.5 62.5 ral =e 1.4 3.3 50.0 
FEB 1.3 1.4 "o 16.4 63.4 7 4 2.8 9.5 50,2 
MAR ane Eras | 16.0 63.1 3 1 May S26 50.3 
APR 4 3 9 16.1 63.4 Ste =k =1..4 9.5 50.0 

CE: LABOU RCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 38 9:49 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AG =2 AGES AND OV 
ABOU MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- CI- ABOU MPLOY- NEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- me 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1979 3.0 5.2 ATV 13.2 dh (| Zant 2.8 Sy fF 0) 4.5 81. 
1980 Tad 6 el. 13.7 71.8 2.0 i338 6.8 4.8 80.7 
1981 4 eit 3.6 14.1 tans 745% 2.0 4.4 4.8 80.5 
1982 -§.0 -12.8 42.1 20n1 69.3 ie -2.4 70.6 8.2 79.5 
1983 list oie 4.2 22.4 69.2 ad 5 15.0 §.2 1904 
1982 II wunc -4.6 14.2 20.2 69,4 4 =1.0 cE! 7.5 79.6 
II! eee -4.4 16.5 23,0 69.5 8 ile 24.9 9.3 73.8 
IV =o =the a 23.8 69.1 0 =.9 9.4 10.2 79.4 
1983 I mal =O = Sis 23.5 68.4 so 4 =§.9 9.6 78.8 
I] aud 1.0 Sue 23.3 69.1 ded is 4 9.5 19d 
III 6 Za =i 2107 69.8 4 .9 -4.0 9.1 79.2 
IV Ae sic) -4.1 ie 69.2 mi 6 -6.8 8.5 78.8 
1984 | seats! 5 =Jiy 20.4 69.2 34 = 4.4 8.9 78.4 
1983 APR Sake abr, 1.4 24.1 68.4 a] 6 “6 9.4 79.2 
MAY 1.4 2.4 stlek! 23.4 69.5 7 2 1.3 325 79.3 
JUN S96 et -5.0 22.3 69.4 3 oe oe 9.7 79.4 
JUL 8 1.0 0 22.1 70.0 ae 4 = Ss 9.5 73.5 
AUG -.4 = yd Sind Aik, 69.8 a5) 3 =3.6 9.2 19).2 
SEP <0 af -4,7 21.0 69.6 ay 4 -4.9 8,7 73.0 
OcT =i fest.) Se) = abut 20.6 68.8 seeh “A -1.4 8.6 78.8 
NOV 8 elf} 4.5 21.4 69.4 0 mt Alaa 8.5 78.7 
DEC “8 ae oly) 22 63.4 et 3 A, 8.5 78,8 
1984 JAN Sel 0 =3.4 20.6 69.0 O55) ies 2.5 8.7 78.4 
FEB 3 oT =O 20.4 69.4 5 3 25 8.9 78.7 
MAR -.4 S51, apes 201 69.2 -.4 -.6 74s{8) 9.1 78.2 
APR au) .0 3.6 20.7 69.8 3 rE) =2510 8.9 78.3 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 39 9:49 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOO IES SERVICE IND 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


O_O 


1979 4.2 4.9 La) 5.9 1.6 ak, 5.1 4.0 15 3.9 
1980 aie 1.6 31 1.9 31.1 4.0 3 1.6 10.3 5.1 
1981 ane 2.0 Unt) oo 4.3 3.2 “it 2.6 en i, 
1982 = 1574 =d50 = Gia -9.0 8.3 =i -3,0 =T9 12 4 
1983 Su C29 Suit -2.3 =ine 1.8 sal dead a} AY 3.7 
1982 II Sine -4.0 =10ns Sean | =O ait At) mae rol ay Ay: 
III 15 =3.3 =3'.5 SENZA -3.8 Sth icf wiihe/ -4.0 6 
IV als -3.0 1,3 Solu =) 3 3.0 =r PR 1.0 
1983 I 6 ae 5.5 0 =ilor, 6 Aine 8 2.6 i I 
II 1.3 1.6 3.1 qed 210 Lae) ah 1.6 ae: 1.8 
III 1.0 2.0 9 vant oe 8 tC: -o 1,9 9 
IV 5 8 =J0 7a) =1,3 sé, sul: 5 2.8 Y 
1984 | 7: =710 1.4 a) -2.4 4 -1.0 1.8 aa aT 
1983 APR 6 Vv 4 =e on 3 6 1.4 a) 8 
MAY 14 ae) ea 1.5 5 .0 0 Sin! =, 5 
JUN ie aul i Fel 4 Sy her? 4 ff EY ne 1.5 8 
JUL 4 6 re 6 ipl: 4 eal =i Y 1.0 .0 
AUG 4 aL eat od aul na ene 3 mia om 
SEP “Gi 4 aie th 2nd 45 3 as! 4 1.0 Pe 
OCT aia ais nits ul ak, =0 ot OY: rie ait .0 
NOV he aa Vet 3 -.4 ft ay as 1.8 =, 4 
DEC 4 .0 = th 4 4) 6 5 3 1.1 Yi 
1984 JAN =A -1.4 =ha5 rif -4.1 ae =156 1.6 ie = 6 
FEB 5 17S 1.8 4 5.4 3 =e aL. ef ae 27 
MAR Sand iif 3.6 Stl eso m.a 4 0 ord ae 
APR a Pe 1.4 or 4.6 -.3 6 .0 a =. 
$0 ‘ UR FORCE, CATALOGU 1-001, C ADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


MAY 22, 1984 TABLE 40 2:06 PM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND HOURS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


OODS INDUSTRIES SERV DUSTRIES 


TRANSPORT - FINANCE, 
PRIMARY ATION, INSURANCE 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE AND OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND REAL SERVICES 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE RS ESTATE (1) 
L 


1979 Sled aa? Mies 3.9 6.7 3.1 2m 3.3 2.9 O52 
1980 Zak = 7.6 Nee Bal 3.2 2.8 2.6 2.9 Ska 
1981 3.4 Za nt) Ta? 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 Sal 4.6 
1982 =3.3 -10.4 Aol! Sore =13.3 4 Pda it Sane 3 1e5 
1983 =k) Sai -8.4 Pia? =i7iei eo Sand CE LOr4 EWE 1.3 
1982 1 as = Sr) -3.9 =3.2 -2.3 <3 10.0 =10 6 .0 
II sai ink 5) Sif G2! -4,.0 Stee call =1.3 =i se i. 
Ill olin -3.4 Til Sent -4.5 Alf) shoe = 209 -.9 aie: 
IV Allo ti Ce fat sea? Sela Sot! ahi! =a =a Sal sade 
1983 I 4 8 a Ter =3).0 “3 6 .0 2k) 5 
II 1.0 2.6 Suk 3.3 joa! 4 Sat ot ah 1.0 
Ill 6 1.8 oll od 245 1| ne Sol) 13 1.3 ae 
IV ae -.4 Usa! 0 Shak 8 cath oe! =u 1.3 
1983 FEB 4 at shyt! in2 =n) si So 0 ae we 
MAR 8 8 =3.6 lot Seri 8 1.4 el ae 6 
APR .0 Wee: Wok Uae: Uo? = xt! Sez: =G shel .0 
MAY 4 ag =7f) 6 2 ao st) .0 4 a 
JUN 0 at Ae. a Sip i S57! Soe) 6 .0 Sor) 
JUL Fite) 6 0 6 1.4 =0 = be oth | gid 
AUG It atl 3.7 8 “1.4 it! .5 ae <3 a9 
SEP a! se) 1.9 3 =.5 8 6 38 Ss et 
OCT .0 real O57) ar’ Pale! 2, .0 Ppt =.9 .3 
NOV a Pod) ot as Sak) “3 mae “3 Si ie 
DEC St hie Sle = 14 =n6 8 5e. = Tent =i reat 
1984 JAN ul st 2no ¥0 2.0 =U Ok .0 at 1is2 
FEB =o = Son pra} =3.9 Saf 15 SS .0 6 a5 


SOURCE. EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


MAY 22, 1984 TABLE 41 2:06 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 

(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
1978 isk 4.4 =3.0 ion led ao 
1979 2.9 ZeE] thee) 3.0 Z Ink) Zot 
1980 lo -4.0 is Catt =3.0 Sf! 
1981 2465 St ols 6 ae Wes 
1982 -6.0 = hac) -10,8 =9.3 sal 2n0 -6.6 
1981 II if eanO 4 let. iow! 4 
III ity =O ana? Sy =3.0 =o 
IV S45 “9 a2 23 ae s0k: =159 
1982 I 230 Elo v/ Se Sai Sone =216 
I] ere -8.8 Si -3.2 -4.6 Seo 
UY -2.4 11 11,4 =205 -3.6 Tih! 
IV =27.8 =15.0 = Vis -4,.5 =6i2 =249 
1983 I -.6 13.1 =8 4 am 2 
1982 MAR Sans Sa Say) -.6 Sai! =e 
APR Syl she) -6.0 EIA, = hn6 file = Vga 
MAY Se! Syl ge Pall Sef! Silat * 
JUN =o Hftf -7.4 iia? Sibert =e) 
JUL Saat) 4.8 =A eal re Uc! a 
AUG -.9 2.8 -4.2 Wale, Brad 0 
SEP Sildlel 1.6 Bical Sa! CPi) =265 
OCT =lo eOni2 6 -2.3 lets =i 
NOV =i! =o oN =6 15:0 2 
DEC Sic! Sian] Sot Sal arg 29 
1983 JAN Si! 37.0 ane leat Ura 6 
FEB 3% S129 3.1 4 4 7 
MAR =e ebeng ~250 <5 Bors ~S 

ou : PLOYM , EARNINGS AN S$, CATALOG 2-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 

(1) THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 

(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 


MAY 22, 1984 TABLE 42 2:06 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
cpa : ——_———_— r—— BUSINESS” 
FINANCE BUSINESS 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE & 
TION TION & TOTAL MHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


eee SS ls sss 


1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 ae 3.9 2.3 4.3 
1979 -3.2 1.7, 3.1 .0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 “302 3.3 179 1s Dit 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 9 Ze ine 6.4 
1982 -12.3 a dR = 1/ “9.4 ea.9 nL =2sd 
1981 II Nin) a4 6 2 6 9 1.4 
Ill is =o =a) = a 1.6 ee 
IV .0 1.6 =e =5 5 ch Bh. 8 1.6 
1982 I =2.,0 aft =270 -4,4 Sen 6 =22 
II -10.4 SU Slice SED, =e =. =1%3 
II! -6.1 = =2ae =3.5 8 -1.4 a1. 
IV 10 Ci Al a7) -2.4 eae eile =271 
1983 I -8.5 at 74 SNe 4 =1.3 =1i5 
1982 MAR -1.5 ilar! eis =1.3 aeit -.4 0 
APR = 26 at at) =1120 Si) .0 wea 
MAY -10.5 =. Sd Shee: Sot) =o -.9 
JUN 1.4 = tf =o ay, a! =5 oa 
JUL = 14 -8L =29 =155 oat ae =a 
AUG =4%1 -.4 St 6 =3.2 sia") “x3 
SEP 20 SATs Saat “1.4 =a he, = rf, =v6 
OcT 7) =1.2 =O =,.8 coll Fr one a 
NOV =26 of! ait , =) Sak 3 
DEC -1.4 =e 3: =.3 4 say: =o 
1983 JAN =5.12 =10 rae =5 ne Sule, -1.0 
FEB “Al:6 0 Pe, mt rt .3 252 
MAR ae aid Be Ae: 4 Sait -.4 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 


MAY 22, 1984 TABLE 43 2:06 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOO NOUS 

ANUFAC- NSTRUC- 

TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 

1879 V3.3 13.4 13.9 Aint 14,2 7.6 
1980 det 8.0 9.7 26.4 10.4 8.1 
1981 14.8 10.0 Sats 19.2 13.8 18.8 
1982 -.4 6.5 -8.3 3.5 Ba Sid 
1983 4.1 3 13.5 C5 6.2 -2.0 
1982 I Sur “1.4 Sas 4.4 i: =i 
II -2.4 5.1 Seed -3.4 = 4 10,3 

IIl so tah 3.6 = 3e:) -6.4 =e -7.0 

IV ey 4.0 -6.8 =a =35 1 8.8 
1983 I 19 sien) 12.8 19 m D ay 
II 4.4 2.8 3.8 4.7 5.6 3 

Ill 3.3 1.3 o56 va x If 1,5 

IV =o 8 i 39 aay: -§.8 
1983 FEB Tet ait) 5.9 1.3 1.5 “0 
: MAR ate: .0 =A. 7 i 9 ae 
APR Le aoe: 2 3.0 2.3 1.8 

MAY 155 4.3 STi La) 2.5 ~The 

JUN ant 1.6 11.3 9 2.3 3.7 

JUL 1.9 aA 1.0 i heat 2.4 Y El 

AUG miler’ mar 6 252 3.4 -1.8 =2'56 

SEP ss AL 4.0 1.0 ai a) “230 

OCT =% 6 <2ae Pa 104 0 ~3.0 

NOV a on oe lise a a6 

DEC [2 3.2 ano seus! Y: Pe 
1984 JAN 8 at. 7.5 “a. ae 4 : 
FEB =3 8 4 -8.4 om We) “<0 1.5 

, CATALOGUE -0 S$ CANA 


" BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


MAY 22, 1984 TABLE 44 2:06 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- RAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE , REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 
1979 12.4 135s 13 16.7 11.8 8.8 12.7 Lila’ 12.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 13.3 15.6 iS 14.3 13.6 9.9 13.3 748.0 
1981 14.9 HERS 13.0 157.5 16.1 15.9 14.9 21.3 15.4 739.9 
1982 Titel 12.3 3.8 11.8 12.7 14.5 Tol SES 7.4 482.9 
1983 5.4 4.6 <\ G74 6.6 5.4 8.6 5.0 Liha 5.6 420.0 
1982 I 2.6 1.6 we 4.2 3.5 3.4 1) td Aa 1.8 214.2 
II 24071 3.8 ad 125 2473 3.4 me 4 6 544.2 
Ill Ube cane EIN 8 Wok) aie rt 1.0 .0 765.8 
IV 743¢3 1.6 6 SJoif 2a 259 ee ati 1.3 407.6 
1983 I Sak! a2 1.3 Slot iets ake 5 Sot 8 7M 
II 2nt cat 3 Oosth 3.3 #1) 2.8 3.2 2.9 274.5 
III ek) 1.6 2.8 3.8 Wot 8 2.3 2.6 2.4 275.6 
IV 1.6 Stal lo 5 uli! thie: 8 st 8 378.7 
1983 FEB Sac) Sn Sas =n =! a2) ie]. oD, Soh rks 1600.3 
MAR ane st) 5b) 0 4.1 Tht! 1.5 Wied! 1.5 201.7 
APR -.4 -.6 sad 1.4 -.6 ae 4 ae, 4 287.1 
MAY en a atl 13 ig 5 1.2 Wied Wee: 243.0 
JUN nz 4 2.0 oa! 8 me ou! Wise ule7/ 287.3 
JUL ak -.4 st) Zh | On) =f! 6 otf 6 278.7 
AUG oo sit at 4 6 oll .0 =e .0 341.6 
SEP “) 1.6 5 8 9 at! 6 “2 6 206.5 
ocT = 32) ral Sts et! xe = f/ ras tae = att! 224.1 
NOV ate) 1.4 6 6 6 aT 6 6 6 710.8 
DEC tole Phesth 6 4 ag 2.6 leet 1c ol 201.1 
1984 JAN Saks milals ao Sal “23 iO nt -.4 = ov 201.1 
FEB .3 ath -.4 me aid las 0 .0 .0 
SOU : ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
MAY 22, 1984 TABLE 45 2:06 PM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
1979 Ale 38.6 Some Wak, 37.8 36.3 42.3 
1980 40.8 38.3 “R)o 4 Wau Hho) 36.1 41.6 
1981 40.4 38.3 39.1 37.6 S053 36.1 41.6 
1982 39.6 37.5 38.2 36.8 36.6 35.2 40.8 
1983 38.6 38.3 39.3 37.4 36.8 zB) 40.5 
1982 | 40.5 37.8 38.5 37.2 36.8 35.4 41.3 
Il 39.8 37.5 38.3 36.8 36.1 34.6 40.9 
II] 393 37.3 38.0 36.7 36.4 35.0 40.5 
IV 38.9 Sie 38.0 36.7 36.9 Ee} ok 40.5 
1983 | Sita Wats 38.6 36.9 36.5 35.4 40.4 
I! 38.5 38.2 oB)5 1 37.4 36.7 355.9 40.2 
III Sora 38.6 Some 37.6 37.0 36.2 41.2 
IV =H) 38.7 Sony ehh 5 t/ Siete 36.1 40.2 
1983 FEB Site 37.8 38.7 36.9 36.8 35.8 40.0 
MAR Bing 38.0 39.0 37.0 36.0 34.8 3959 
APR 38.7 38.2 eQet 3723 36.8 35.8 40.6 
MAY 38.6 38.3 39'.1 37.4 36.4 35.8 3959 
JUN 38,3 38.3 Som 37.4 36.8 36.1 40.3 
JUL 38.5 38.4 39.2 S76 S70 36.3 41.2 
AUG oS), 8) 38.7 33.8 37.6 36.9 36.2 41.5 
SEP 38.8 38.7 40.0 37.6 37.0 36.1 41.0 
OCT Soon 38.7 SEI 37.5 36.7 36.0 40.5 
NOV 3809 38.7 39.8 An) 36.7 35h 7 39.9 
DEC Soii2 38.6 39.6 Shee 37.8 36.7 40.2 
1984 JAN 3953 38.6 39.8 37.4 S72 36.5 3oau 
FEB 38.9 38.6 39.7 37.6 36.8 36.0 38.2 
SOURCE: EMPLOYM , EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


MAY 22, 1984 TABLE 46 2:06 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


OMMUNITY, 

TOTAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS - WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE, BUSINESS & 
Abra ten FACTURING TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE INSURANCE & PERSONAL 
RICULTURE REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


1979 8.7 10.7 11.4 8.9 B.5 9.0 9.3 ay 
1980 10.1 12.2 14.7 10.0 9.2 11.6 10.7 rt a3 a3 
1981 11.9 11.8 14.0 12.1 12.9 12.1 10.9 9.4 16.2 11.2 
1982 10.0 7.9 13.9 10.6 7.3 12.8 10.0 6.9 10.3 11.0 
1983 7.0 13.1 5.5 7.5 6.8 8.8 4.3 5.8 8.4 4.9 
1982 I 2.9 -1.0 4.9 2.9 11 3.1 3.3 1.8 3.8 3.9 
I 1.8 2 2.3 2.2 -.6 3.2 1.6 1.9 1.9 2.0 
III 1.6 4.0 2.9 1.8 2.6 1.7 1.4 11 2.4 1.4 
IV 2.3 6.3 6 1,7 4.9 3.1 e. 2.1 4.2 1.7 
1983 I 1.0 ‘8 -.8 1.9 9 1.1 4 8 <3 8 
I 2.1 4.1 2.9 1.7 3 2.1 1.2 11 3.2 ‘4 
II Vez 2.4 1.9 1.9 ™S 3.0 1.2 2.2 2.3 “3 
IV 5 3.1 2.6 1.3 ‘0 ) 1.5 2.2 ‘4 2.6 
1983 FEB 3 2.8 a8 is 4 4 3 ae 5 4 
MAR ‘8 S| 2.2 6 a 4 1.0 4 5 3 
APR 3 2.9 14 6 14 8 5 =.9 ae 2 
MAY 43 1.2 ‘8 4 Soe 5 =a 7 ‘3 7 
JUN 8 a 5 se 8 1.2 ‘8 3 14 1.3 
JUL ec 2.8 3 ‘8 =a 1.5 4 6 7 -2.8 
AUG 7 ae 1.4 9 2 1.2 1.2 1.4 s ‘0 
SEP 6 wt 2 4 =a 2G 1.0 ‘8 3 4.2 
OCT 3 iva 1.4 5 -.5 ‘0 a 4 4 a) 
NOV ‘8 aiet ‘0 14 2. ” 4 7 oe 6 
DEC 2.1 20.6 1.4 ‘4 4.4 14 7 ‘9 5 6 
1984 JAN pa -8.7 a 5 -3.0 ‘0 ‘6 8 -1.2 -.6 
FEB ss -4.1 7 is -.2 2 ‘5 aa ‘0 "2 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 22, 1984 TABLE 47 2:06 PM 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRA MPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUSE WITHOUT COLA CLAUS COVERED BY 
ALL OMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES elt aa INDUSTRIES faa ce aa INDUSTRIES ey SETTLEMENTS 
(2 (2 2 


a —— eee 


1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 Wal fe 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1880 10.3 cWae) 10.6 8.8 4 9.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 303623 
1981 12a Wei baks RIS Say 9.4 10.2 13.8 13.8 13.3 223904 
1982 9.9 $53 10.6 7.8 7.6 Sinz 10.8 10.6 10.7 285551 
1983 4.4 4.8 4.2 Zt 3.3 ome 55 §.5 5.6 369641 
1982 I 1251 11.4 12a7 10.7 10.8 8.8 1223 eT 12.9 234405 
II W2et 13 12h 11.4 Wiley) 11.8 12.8 11.8 13.0 291960 
III Buf, 8) 10.0 6.2 5.8 $.2 10.2 10.2 10.1 261620 
IV 6.8 6.6 7.0 3.0 2.8 Lea tp? 7,9 7,0 354220 
1983 | 4.5 4.9 4.2 .0 1.6 oS 6.5 6.0 6.9 598760 
II a6 5.1 3.0 wih 3.1 1.0 ac) aoe 555 343750 
III 53 Sue 5.5 3.9 4.0 2.4 5.7 6.0 S38 159785 
IV 4.1 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.4 4.9 4.1 4.2 4.0 376270 
SOURCE: BOUR DATA - WA EVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLL VE BARGAINING U 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHRKAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Prices 


48 
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51 
52 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 48 10:23 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


= HEA CREA 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1979 9.2 13.1 7.0 9.3 9.7 9.0 6.8 7.4 9, 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 11.7 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.3 18.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 7.1 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 7.2 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1983 5.8 3.7 6.8 4.0 5.0 6.9 6.5 12.6 7.8 
1982 II a4 4.1 2.6 23 3.3 3.6 2.5 a4 4.9 
II 2.2 1,9 2.3 8 1,9 2.2 2.5 4.3 acy 
IV 1.6 -1.0 2.8 1.5 1.6 1.6 2.3 4.2 2.4 
1983 I .6 4 Lat a . 1.6 5 1.3 {9 
II 1.4 2.2 1.0 24 + 1.9 1.4 2.9 is 
III 1.6 ) 1.1 4 3.6 9 a2 2.8 6.0 
IV 9 A 1.4 9 -.3 5 4 4.4 1.4 
1984 I 12 3.0 8 -.2 6 a -.5 3 2.8 
1983 MAR 1.0 -.3 9 1.0 3.3 .6 a 4 8.5 
APR .0 .0 3 4 -2.4 9 3 8 -4.6 
MAY 2 1.6 0 ot -1.3 4 %; 2.0 -3.4 
JUN A 2 2 %, 5.3 .0 3 9 9.1 
JUL 4 6 3 -.5 5 5 1.4 2 8 
AUG 5 = 8 5 5 3 3 8 8 
SEP .0 -1.0 5 as -.8 4 eg 2.4 -.3 
OCT .6 1a 7 5 -.4 2 .2 2.2 -1.0 
NOV .0 -.5 1 ‘3 ?) s al 4 -.9 
DEC 3 4 3 -.3 12 1 -.4 .0 1.6 
1984 JAN 5 1.9 3 -1.9 1.2 a -.9 1 2.5 
FEB .6 1H 1 2.3 = 6 9 af 4 
MAR (2 8 5 9 -1.0 2 3 ay -2.0 
SHURLEsmHEGRUNSUMEM APR bea NDEs CALALOGULIEC-OOLLSIALISIICS MANA, ae ee 
MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 49 10:23 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 * 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
HOUSIN C N NS- CREATION Y 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 
1982 96.8 101.6 95.3 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1983 94.3 102.5 93.7 102.2 100.9 98.7 110.8 110.1 
1982 II 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 99.9 97.6 102.5 108.1 
Il 97.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 99.9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1983 I 94.8 102.9 93.9 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 109.0 
11 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 108.1 
III 94.9 102.0 93.2 103.2 100.7 99.2 111.0 112.8 
IV 94.2 102.6 93.2 102.0 100.5 98.7 114.9 110.6 
1984 I 95.9 102.2 91.9 102.4 100.1 97.1 113.8 112.4 
1983 MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 113.3 
APR 95.0 103.0 95.0 100.3 101.6 98.5 108.5 108.0 
MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 99.3 101.8 99.0 110.3 104.0 
JUN 95.4 101.8 93.9 103.4 100.7 98.2 110.1 112.3 
JUL 95.6 101.7 93.0 103.5 100.8 99.2 109.8 112.7 
AUG 95.0 101.9 93.1 103.5 100.4 99.0 110.2 113.0 
SEP 94.1 102.4 93.3 102.6 100.8 99.3 112.8 112.7 
ocT 94.5 102.5 93.2 101.6 100.4 98.9 114.7 110.8 
NOV 94.0 102.6 93.5 101.8 100.8 99.0 115.2 109.8 
DEC 94.1 102.6 92.9 102.6 100.3 98.2 114.8 111.2 
1984 JAN 95.3 102.4 90.7 103.3 100.1 96.8 114.1 113.4 
FEB 95.9 101.9 92.2 102.6 100.1 97.2 113.5 113.2 
MAR 96.4 102.1 92.8 101.3 100. 1 97.2 113.9 110.6 


SOURCE: UM RIC EX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STA ANADA. 


MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 50 10:23 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 * 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVI A 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


eee ——————— 


1979 or 10.6 8.6 8.8 ine: UB 7.9 9.0 
1980 10.2 1.5 10.9 choy Vil 8.2 10.0 937 
1981 12.0 13.1 9.4 8.0 16.0 11.5 12.7 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 11.6 12.9 11.8 9.8 
1983 536 5.4 4.0 4.5 6.3 6.5 6.4 5.6 
1982 II 351 hd: a 2.8 4.3 20 2.8 ce 
II] 22 1.8 1,0 8 2.0 2.6 2A? 2.1 
IV 1.6 Vel 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 2.3 1.6 
1983 1 6 “1 9 ze 5 8 ai WE 
II 1.4 1.6 all 1.8 2.0 1.0 hod: 1.5 
III 1.6 1.8 at 4 2.6 1.4 1.8 ey 
IV «9 a 1.6 a) 3 1.0 al Ae 
1984 | lez 1.6 act arn 2.6 a) a7) 1.0 
1983 MAR 1.0 1.6 4 1.3 Zant 16 1.4 K 
APR 0 SE 13 mt O6k, 3 sed) 4 
MAY ad ae oh: oi 4 4 Pot aid 
JUN Aime 29 S61 my ane 43 1.4 “3 
JUL 4 4 a? 258) SH 5 4 a 
AUG $) 4 otf 6 a 6 6 oo 
SEP .0 = 4 ne 4 Sak) oat “3 0 
OCT 6 6e) 4 ate] 6 avd 4 “0 
NOV 0 10 aie 0 6 vil a ol 
DEC 3 3 i ae) oul <2 sé: ua 
1984 JAN ot) 8 ml eo Neth tov aut oe te] 
FEB 6 8 =H 2.2 no 3 5 6 
MAR av a 4 ao “Ld a2 ai 9 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 51 10:23 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


obs OTAL 0 
OTAL URABLES SEMI- NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 

GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 

1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 Sone 102.7 991)9 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 37.0 100.9 99:7 101,3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 CE! 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.9 99.1 
1983 98.4 9307 95.0 101.2 102.5 101.5 $9.0 
1982 II 93.1 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 9971 
Il 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 S301 

IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 99.0 

1983 J 98,2 94.4 Sons 100.4 102.8 101.5 397} 
II 98.4 93.7 O5m7 101.0 102.5 101.3 9952 

Ill 98.6 92.9 94.5 102.0 102.3 101.5 98.7 

IV 98.4 93.6 94.5 101.4 102.5 101.7 98.9 

1984 | 98.8 Sse LEI) 102.8 101.8 101.2 98.8 
1883 MAR 98.5 94.0 96.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94.2 96.1 100.4 102.6 101.5 99.1 

MAY 98.3 94.1 $6.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 99.6 

JUN 98.6 92.9 95.0 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 

JUL 98.6 S21, 94.3 10252 102.2 101.4 98.7 

AUG 98.6 9275.9 94.4 102.0 102.3 101.4 98.7 

SEP 98.5 93.1 94.8 101.7 102.4 101.8 98.7 

OcT 98.4 92.9 94.7 101.7 102.4 101.6 98.9 

NOV 98.4 94.0 94.7 101.1 102.5 101.8 99.0 

DEC 98.4 93.8 94.1 101.4 102.4 101.8 98.8 

1984 JAN 98.7 93.4 9251 102.7 102.0 101.3 98.7 
FEB 98.9 92.8 93.5 102.3 101.7 101.2 98.7 

MAR 98.9 93.0 94.1 102.7 101,7 101.1 98.9 


OURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 52 10:23 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NA NO VERNMEN 
NATIONAL AL URABL -DUR- NON-OUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
a SS eee > ee 
1979 10.3 9.3 8.2 Wied 10.4 8.4 8.1 
1980 1 Min 10.8 8.4 11.5 12.0 10.1 13.0 
1981 10.6 11.6 8.8 7.9 14.9 12 14.2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 12.3 
1983 5.8 5.9 4.0 4.9 §,9 7.8 ‘ees 
1982 I 2.5 2.9 6 1.6 Si 3.0 4.1 
II 1.9 2.8 1.5 1.4 3.1 3.7 Zia 
IIl 2.4 2.6 fay Vine 252 32 3.1 
IV 1.6 1.5 8 1,5 1.4 2st re 
1983 1 1.4 9 et 1.4 2 1.5 8 
II 1.0 Are a ak 1,5 2 2.6 
Ill 1.3 1.4 9 6 tad Vay 6 
IV .0 Vez eee 6 eas te 1.2 
N CCOU : G 13-001, CANADA. 
MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 53 10:23 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
P N XPENDITU OVERNMEN 
L ABL SEMI-DUR- ON- = SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
1979 $3.1 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 82.2 102.2 vies 115.3 
1981 93.6 73.6 80.2 106.2 98.2 11955 
1982 94.2 70.9 77.3 107.8 99.6 121.4 
1983 94.3 69.7 76.7 107.9 101.5 123.7 
1982 I 93.5 Un lsrh 78.1 107.0 Sic 120.5 
II 94.4 71.4 Dita: 108.3 93.5 120.8 
Il] $4.5 70.5 76.8 108.1 100,3 121.5 
IV 94.4 70.0 ihe td 107.9 100.7 Tales 
1983 I $4.0 69.8 76.7 106.7 100.8 122.3 
I] 94.1 69.6 76.8 107.2 101.1 124.3 
I1l 94.1 69.3 76.3 107.7 101.5 123.4 
IV 95.2 70.1 76.8 110.1 102.4 124.8 


: NA L INC NDITU CCOUNTS, CA UE 13-001, CS CANADA. 


MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 54 10:23 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIX NVESTME XPORTS $ 
AL ESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY AL MERCHANDIS OTA MERCHA 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1979 8.5 that 9.4 10.1 19.0 Zina IEE) 14.4 
1980 9.2 5.2 11.9 10.4 15.6 16.6 15.2 16.9 
1981 11.2 9.5 11.8 11.6 Dat 6.0 10.9 10.5 
1982 . 2.8 9.5 en 2.5 5 4.3 2.0 
1983 Piss Sits 3.8 3.0 of alee, = 150 =n 
1982 I 1.6 1.3 1.8 1.6 = He 1.8 1.6 

II 1.5 6 1.8 Wak) =) es El “Hk 

Ill 9 sk) .0 “tf at a 2.4 2.5 

IV 6 .0 4 9 ane aa -1.4 =204 
1983 I 6 sha 8 of) -2.4 EJ) ind -2.4 

II ad Nest] line 6 ak) 4 Slcs she 

Ill 6 1.0 9 ae 4 “1 Usk) 2.0 

IV 4 ote hat 1.0 =e Se! 1.4 1.5 
so : NATIONAL COM EXPEND ACCOUNTS, CATALOG 13-001, STATISTICS CANA 
MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 55 10:23 AM 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
USINESS FIXED INVESTMEN XPORTS MPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 

1979 M228 121.8 98.3 Siva 110.3 WA ow/ 108.1 109.1 
1980 111.6 119.0 97.5 $7.0 118.9 122.6 Eee 113.2 
1981 Wile 112.6 98.2 96.3 12359 128.8 DE WISE 2 
1982 108, 2 111.5 99°.2 Sling 120.0 123.4 116.2 11951 
1983 100.7 104.2 $8.8 952) 111.6 112.7 WOn2 110.4 
1982 I 110.1 Ti 2hu 98.0 96.7 i220 127.4 116.6 119.6 

II 109.6 113.5 99.0 S78 120.4 WEY 17.3 12155 

II! 107.9 Wala t 99.8 97.6 118.4 121.4 117.2 120.0 

IV 105.2 108.0 100.1 97.0 118.2 I2iir3 113.3 115.3 
1983 1 103.2 107.7 “Eo! 86.1 114.4 116.4 URGE 114.2 

II 101.5 106.3 LE 96.1 ils 22 Wy 110.5 110.5 

III 99°57 102.2 98.8 94.4 103.8 110.3 110.4 110.6 

IV 98.5 100.6 97.7 93.8 110.7 111.5 107.2 106.2 


SOURCE: NATIONAL OME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STAT CS CANADA, 


MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 56 10:23 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OBACCO UBB A $s K G WOOD N 
Serena BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
ee ee eee 
1979 14.5 Ta? 8.4 dite 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17 
1980 13.5 10.7 alae 16.3 ane 12.8 8.8 “6.2 12.0 87 
1981 10.2 8.9 9.1 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 of: 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 11.6 7.8 3.8 3.6 5.5 =276 9.2 3.6 
1983 3.5 3.5 8.8 15 2,8 ed 20 11.0 4.3 =3.1 
1982 I] 1.9 3.6 1.0 ha 4 2 4 1.0 1.8 8 8 
Bw 8 8 4.2 a) ae a 1.0 <o 135 =1.0 
IV «3 = 3.1 =i rel eat més a7 6 -3.6 
1983 | Si ie 1) = dl 4 ae Nie 6.1 1¢2 Shis7 
I! 1.5 Die 4.3 Lie 1.0 IE if 8.4 1.0 aT 
III “9 8 ag. a aud ee ay = eS 1.4 1.4 
IV 4 Tol M4 BL a5 6 4 =5 75 6 132 
1984 I 145 Zaye =a 4 2.2 1.4 6 3.9 2.4 2.5 
1983 MAR 6 Sai) 0 1.0 = ae 33 las 6 .0 
APR 6 au! 3.4 4 43 -3 0 1.5 a1 4] 
MAY os 2 We, 4 pd ay 4 6.3 0 a1 
JUN a A Al 474 4 .3 mal sry tet 3 
JUL 4 Fie 0 10 9 at oid =o 4 131 
AUG Be ii) 0 rie 2 .3 4 -4.8 4 ait 
SEP =a 4 5 0 4 a2 «3 sl, al .0 
OCT 4 mil 5 ae 472 ‘3 Sih .0 al 6 
NOV ml od Set) ol 404 .0 2 - ae ot ay 
DEC 3 6 .0 a, td ae 20 147 6 4 
1984 JAN 8 1.3 5 cn 9 1.0 {5 6 13 Ie2 
FEB 4 RS 0 4 54 3 at 3.0 8 a2 
MAR “5 a4 Ad 3 ica Sh a 129 4 1.8 
s CE IN je ALOGUE 62-011, S$ STICS CANADA. 
MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 57 10:23 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
OOD A TOBACCO RU AND ATHER Ss NITTING 00D URN APER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
1979 106.4 1ano 79:9 103.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 71.8 82.0 3373 82.5 67.7 93.0 94.6 1128 
1981 102.6 Dted Slane 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 74.8 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 S777 109.9 
1983 102.0 78.7 82.0 S303 80.4 65.8 88.6 98.5 102.9 
1982 I] 102.6 12.9 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 $7.1 be 
II! 102.7 75.4 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 9757 109.7 
IV 101.6 77.4 83.1 93.5 81.3 65.9 82.2 98.0 105.5 
1983 I 102.1 173 82.4 S3na 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.0 
Il 101.8 73.4 82.4 92.8 80.1 65.7 92.5 98.0 102.2 
II] 101.7 7952 81.7 9355 80.3 65.6 90.3 98.6 102.7 
IV 102.4 78.8 81.6 $3.7 80.5 65.6 85.1 98.8 103.6 
1984 | 103.1 1145 80.7 94.3 80.4 65.0 87.0 99.6 104.6 
1983 MAR 101.9 77.0 82.7 9257 80.6 66.2 87.2 98.6 102.6 
APR 102.0 7361 82.5 92.6 80.3 65.8 88.0 98.0 102.4 
MAY 101.8 79.6 82.4 92.8 80.0 65.7 93 31 97.6 102.0 
JUN 101.6 7935 82.3 92.9 80.0 65.5 96.3 98.4 102.1 
JUL 101.0 PAW) 82.0 93.4 80.2 65.7 95.0 98.5 102.8 
AUG 101.8 79.0 81.6 93.4 80.2 65.4 90.2 98.5 102.6 
SEP 102.3 79.4 81.7 $3.8 80.4 65.6 85.8 98.7 102.7 
ocT 102.2 79.4 B47 93.5 80.5 65.5 85.6 98.6 103.1 
NOV 102.4 78.6 81.7 93.6 80.5 65.7 84.2 98.7 103.7 
DEC 102.7 78.3 81.3 93.9 80.4 65.5 85.4 98.9 103.8 
1984 JAN 103.1 77.8 80.8 $4.0 80.5 65.2 85.2 99.4 104.3 
FEB 103.0 T7G8 80.8 $4.2 80.4 64.9 87.3 99.8 104.0 
MAR 103.2 Tilia 80.6 94.8 80.1 64.7 88.6 99.7 105.4 
$ : STRY XES, CATALOGU Sa A ANA 


MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 58 10:23 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MARY TAL ACHINERY OTO L AL NON- ROL Cc CA z 

METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES PRODUCTS METALLIC AND COAL MANUFACT- MANUFACT- 

MINERALS (1) URING URING 

1979 24.6 12.4 10.6 12.2 9.8 az 16.7 13.5 14.5 14.4 
1980 AST 10.0 11.3 11.9 9.9 lies 25.9 aera 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 W2ai2 12,2 7.5 15ie2 36.4 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1982 =o 8.5 Sinz 4.3 6.6 12.8 15.0 Usa 6.7 al 
1983 Ja Zn 3.4 Sas 353 4.5 6.4 3.1 3.0 4.1 
1882 II 8 2.0 1,8 ne) 9 Zin 4.8 1.3 2.4 m1 
ITI ano 5 1.6 6 die 1.6 2.0 9 9 at 

IV 0 13 stl 3.0 4 5 3.9 Bon 1 6 

1983 I 1.9 Sy wn ra 9 3.1 =3.9 1.4 0 VAS 
II Wad? .0 aul 5 <9 ak) ed 3 1.6 eo 

Ill ee 8 6 3 Ve 0 2.0 8 1.0 6 

IV a7, 4 4 Sit 8 “a. =n 1.3 ae A 

1984 1 Sif 1.1 1.0 .0 1,2 1.5 1.6 9 Noe 1.3 
1983 MAR =e? nl al 0 Fil 0 8.6 a, 1.0 = da 
APR 2.0 6 ab) es .0 So sit! 3 6 Ws 

MAY oll S1 ait! 14 4 9 =, Sot of «9 

JUN 45 8 .0 ae} ou =n 1,9 4 S oe: 

JUL 1.9 .0 4 .0 av 23? 3 a 3 5 

AUG 79 4 oil .0 ac ma all ae 6 re 

SEP Sat) .0 eal ma x2: me 5th .0 56 Sk 

ocT we al C4 3.1 4 ie =O 1.0 0 4 

NOV av Be 6 .0 10 S51 aes 4: a .0 

DEC a cl 4 .0 .3 ao St! =a Ba 4 

1984 JAN Sat! otf oo .0 9 ak eu 4 Vee 4 
FEB ml a a .0 2f 3: san 5 3 6 

MAR 1.5 al 52 0 ae 52 SH eke aks 4 Sit 

SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) CURRENT MONTH IS ESTIMATED. 
MAY 14, 1984 TABLE 59 10:23 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY MOTO LECTRICA NON- OLEUM HEMICAL -DURABL ABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES PRODUCTS METALLIC AND COAL MANUFACT- MANUFACT- 

MINERALS (1) URING URING 

1979 118.6 97.1 85.7 74.1 192 96.5 147.3 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 84.1 73.0 TSion $5.1 163.5 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 85.6 74.4 74.8 99.4 202.4 105.2 108.4 $0.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 88.1 73.2 19.2 105.7 219.6 106.3 109.0 89.6 
1983 107.3 HEY 88.1 73.5 75.4 106.8 225.8 106.0 108.6 90.2 
1982 II 107.6 96.4 87.7 72.5 Ae 105.3 217.9 106.2 109.2 89.5 
ITI 106.3 96.1 88.4 72.4 Wo 106.2 220.5 106.3 109.3 89.4 

IV 106.0 96.1 88.8 74.3 US! 106.4 228.5 105.9 109.1 89.6 

1983 I 107.3 95.4 88.8 73.8 USE 109.0 218.1 106.7 108.4 90.4 
I] 106.9 94,9 88.0 73.1 74.7 106.9 227.5 105.4 108.5 90.3 

III 107.3 94.8 87.8 72.6 74.9 105.9 230.1 105.3 108.6 90.1 

IV 107.6 94.9 87.8 74.6 Tn? 105.6 22706 106.3 108.8 89.9 

1984 I 106.8 94.5 87.4 73.5 75.0 105.5 227.7 105.7 108.0 89.7 
1983 MAR 106.2 95.0 88.5 135 eI 108.7 228.0 106.1 108.7 90.0 
APR 107.6 95.0 88.3 73.1 74.7 107.1 228.0 105.8 108.7 90.0 

MAY 107.8 94.6 88.0 13 74.6 107.1 225.4 105.2 108.3 90.4 

JUN 105.3 O5ia) 87.8 73.0 74.9 106.5 22951 105.3 108.4 90.4 

JUL 107.0 94.7 87.8 Ue lf 74.8 105.9 228.9 105.2 108.3 90.5 

AUG 107.6 94.9 87.7 72.5 74.8 105.7 229.7 105.4 108.6 90.1 

SEP 107.3 94.9 87.8 72.6 75.0 106.0 231.5 105.5 109.0 89.7 

OCT 107.4 94.8 87.5 74.7 75.2 105.6 228.8 106.4 108.8 89.9 

NOV 107.6 95.0 87.9 74.7 75.2 105.4 228.2 106.5 108.8 89.8 

DEC 108.0 94.8 88.0 74.4 75.2 105.6 225.8 106.1 108.7 89.9 

1984 JAN 106.2 94.7 87.7 UES they: 105.8 230.1 105.7 109.1 839.5 
FEB 106.6 94.6 87.3 73.5 75.0 105.6 228.8 105.7 108.9 89.7 

MAR 107.7 94,2 87.1 Hea? 74.7 105.3 224.3 105.7 108.3 839.9 

SOURCE: DUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, A CS CANADA. 


(1) CURRENT MONTH IS ESTIMATED. 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 62 3:13 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MES Xx $ 
INDEX OF AND RU CRU FABRICATED ND MACH Y 4 M 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1979 147.5 65641.3 6313.8 12537.8 5293.6 24375 .7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.8 
1980 145.7 76158.6 8263.1 14759.4 6882.9 29344.9 21850.5 4082.1 10924.0 
1981 149.6 83811.5 9441.5 Is2ti.o 6875.0 30540.3 25473.3 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 149.4 84530.3 10221.7 14783.0 7483.2 27865.1 28690.8 4534.8 16518.5 
1983 163.8 90963.9 10413.7 14392.8 7415.1 30011.1 33472.3 4533.5 21357.1 
1982 II 164.0 22648.9 2870.0 3689.4 1685.6 7047.2 8264.4 1199.3 5107.4 
III 147.1 20886.0 275787 3569.4 1720.8 6876.8 6879.2 1054.2 4018.0 
IV 144.5 20576.1 2736.2 Sh2vea 182308 6751.4 6789.7 1044.6 3729.2 
1983 I 145.9 20674.4 2021.1 3721.0 2291.3 6895.0 7374.2 988.5 4605.2 
II 172.0 23664.9 2893.2 3628.2 1747.4 7674.9 8752.5 1166.5 5709.2 
III 15259 21362.8 2835.5 3218.3 1624.9 7464.8 7241.4 1038.4 4411.8 
IV 184.5 25261.8 2663.9 3825.3 1751.4 7976.3 10104.3 1340.0 6630.9 
1984 | 188.3 26104.4 1943.3 4052.7 2037.7 8527.8 10839.6 1289.5 7409.9 
1983 MAR 162.7 7448.4 770.0 1152.3 650.3 2498.7 2797.0 360.2 1739\..7 
APR 158.9 7383.4 786.9 1253.2 652.1 2410.8 2712.1 364.8 1741.7 
MAY 175.5 7990.6 1094.6 1577.9 558.9 257 ann 2935.2 358.8 196.1, 7 
JUN 181.5 8290.8 1011.7 1217.1 536.5 2692.0 3105.1 442.9 2015.9 
JUL 142.9 6718.9 $10.3 976.9 529741 23991.9 2242.8 323.8 1347.4 
AUG 148.3 6994.6 994.5 1131.7 547.3 2501.7 2169.1 321.4 1291.5 
SEP 167.4 7649.3 930.7 1109.7 548.6 2563.2 2829.4 393.2 1772.8 
OcT 179.4 8262.8 1002.7 1211.0 555.5 2740.0 3097.1 389.5 2005.4 
NOV 194.7 8772.2 880.7 1209.4 558.8 2731.4 3706.2 471.7 2433.0 
DEC 179.4 8226.3 780.4 1404.9 637.1 2504.9 3300.9 478.9 2192.6 
1884 JAN 178.7 8416.5 658.2 1447.5 797.5 2814.8 3279.7 399.1 2216.6 
FEB 183.6 8393.4 598.8 1282.4 619.2 2708.2 3552.9 392.9 2513.3 
MAR 202.5 9294.5 686.3 1322.9 621.1 3004.9 4007.0 507.5 2680.0 
$ = ADA, 0 , CATALOGU -004, STATI CANADA. 
MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 63 3:13 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF OOD AN UD U FABRICAT ND H & OTO 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


a 


1879 1.8 23.4 1954 42.0 40.7 27.53 11.0 32.0 Ate 
1880 mine 16.0 30.9 Lees: 30.0 20.4 4.4 14,3 Save 
1981 oan 10.0 14.3 3.1 = 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 al 9 8.3 -2.8 8.8 -8.8 12.6 -9.3 25.3 
1983 9.6 7.6 19 =256 =o Ist 16.7 .0 29.3 
1982 II .0 130 14.5 “138 6.9 -15.4 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
III ee] 6.9 17.1 748 18.2 *59 16.7 -14.6 33.9 

IV -6.1 =oe0 sal -8.3 9.4 Hind =36 =21,0 =,0 

1983 | oar 1.2 8.8 =e 6.4 -4.4 9.1 =20.4 25.7 
II 4.9 4.5 8 eilh vf ony 8.9 o9 2a 11.8 

Ill 3.9 2i3 2.8 =S76 -5.6 8.6 5.3 =A. 9.8 

IV Za, 22.8 = 20 6.9 -9.0 18.1 48.8 28.3 77.8 

1984 | 29.0 26.3 =356 8.9 enter aon7 47.0 31.5 60.9 
1883 MAR -.4 254 6.8 15a -2.5 Bit §.2 -18,7 1543 
: APR wen ax 3% 2.0 5.2 4.9 3.6 id 10.1 
MAY bee: 6.4 13.5 -6.9 5.4 icon 8.0 -11,9 19.7 

JUN 5.2 4.2 sola! 0 a 13.0 5.1 9.4 6.4 

JUL 4 =i O00 Balhae, 6 If 4.9 = 1840 18.8 

AUG 9.4 7.8 19.3 250 -11.4 12.3 6.4 7.0 6.3 

SEP 208 1st -3.6 -12.4 -5,0 9.8 4.7 5.5 6.2 

OcT 26.5 23.9 10.0 6.6 =a5% 24.6 40.1 14,9 60.4 

NOV 32.1 25.4 12.4 7.0 -12.6 18.2 63.3 32.4 93:5 

DEC 24.2 18%] -4.6 Via -9.6 WZ 42.9 37,4 79.4 

1984 JAN 35.3 31.4 8.2 15.8 S52 28.0 53.1 17.9 78.5 
FEB 28.5 23.0 -6.9 22.6 =26.5 23.3 45.9 35.6 56.9 

MAR 24.5 24.8 -10.9 14.8 -4.5 20.3 43.3 40.3 54.0 


ADA, 0 , CATALOG -004, TICS CANADA. 


MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 64 3:13 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX 0 OTAL 000 AND CRUD CRUD BRICATED MACHIN & MOTO 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1979 175.5 62870.7 4236.4 7370.1 4497.2 12023.9 38073.5 9770.5 15160.8 
1980 165.8 69273.8 4802.6 11344,5 6919.1 12708.3 39656.3 11082.9 13609. 1 
1981 170.9 79481.7 5234.3 12307.5 8004.2 14547.5 46464.0 12451,7 16202.1 
1982 143.2 67855 .7 4937.8 8690.8 4979.3 11794.9 41413.0 9922.6 15124.3 
1983 165.2 75586.6 5002.5 7201.1 3274.0 14005 .7 48397.2 10120,.8 19315.0 
1982 II 155509 18230.7 1286.1 2078.9 1055.7 2961.5 11657.4 2703.4 4879.9 
III 136.2 16474.5 1236.6 2257 in 1253.7 2880.5 9863.5 2256.9 3624.1 
IV 13and 155370 1263.1 1988.5 1022.5 2769.0 S255 2141.5 3070.4 
1983 I 146.4 16911.2 1091.1 1750.1 EERE 3232.0 10602.9 2182.3 4175.1 
II 170.0 19083 .3 1282.8 1391.4 423.3 3588.6 12571.4 2572.5 5358.2 
III 162.7 18566.4 1304.0 1911.5 827.2 3338.4 11768.9 2616.4 4105.2 
IV 181.8 21025.6 1324.6 2148.1 1023.7 3846.8 13454.0 2749.6 5676.5 
1984 | 192.8 22886 .3 1313.9 1926.6 1004.3 4255.2 15010.9 3057.5 6437.2 
1983 MAR 163.0 6169.4 3839.2 597.0 336.0 T1959 3899.1 817.4 1482.6 
APR 163.7 6184.3 403.0 508.7 220.9 WET 4023.3 805.1 1703.0 
MAY 174.1 6465.6 422.2 406.7 71.4 1255.3 4295.4 866.3 1870.7 
JUN 172.1 6433.4 457.5 476.0 131.0 1161.5 4252.7 $01.1 1784.5 
JUL 15253 S7 lve 418.6 523.8 183.6 1032.1 3664.6 852.6 1329.5 
AUG 161.8 6249.5 451.5 598.6 2792 1159.6 3954.0 895.3 1270.9 
SEP 173.9 6599.8 433.9 789.1 368.4 1146.8 4150.3 868.5 1504.8 
OcT 189.1 7323.1 439.5 882.3 500.3 1313.7 4598.0 920.6 1928.2 
NOV 192.7 7362.5 487.5 679.1 270.6 1357 4760.5 988.4 2006.1 
DEC 163.5 6340.0 397.6 586.6 252.8 1181.4 4095 .4 840.6 1742.2 
1984 JAN 176.5 6908.2 425.8 562.7 231.2 1299.8 4496.5 956.9 1769.0 
FEB 187.9 7435.8 418.7 564.0 306.7 1411.9 4327.9 965.3 2240.7 
MAR 24 \ehC) 8542.2 469.4 800.0 467.0 1543.5 5586.5 1135.3 2427.5 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAY 11, 1984 TABLE 65 3:13 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1979 11,1 ono 12.0 35.5 30.1 sige 21.6 33.7 13.3 
1980 =OniS 10.2 13.4 42.3 53.9 int! 4.2 13.4 = Oke 
1981 goa 14.7 9.0 8.5 15.7 14.5 17.2 12.4 19.1 
1982 Sn: -14.6 Che Uf -29.4 Ses bats) -18.9 -10.9 =20.3 Shy 
1983 15.4 11.4 lies Sie -34.2 18.7 16.8 2.0 ih 
1982 II =I = 20 =e SehnS) =Siline SCH AG) Saad Salona Shas) 
II! Saint! -14,3 =5'.6 -27.6 -40.4 -19.4 Oru} -25.4 -1.6 
IV -20.4 -20.3 —Onu -31.6 -41.6 = 2250 =e -28.8 = 935 
1983 I Bro -4.0 -4.8 -26.0 =Sons WBE, 2.8 =2200 17.6 
Jat 3.0 4.7 2s, =33.1 -59.9 Qiliae 7.8 -4.8 3.8 
III 1855 1207 5.4 = 153 -34.0 157.9 VEIAE 18.3 13.3 
IV 36.4 35°53 4.4 8.0 ail 38,9 46.1 28.4 84.9 
1984 I 31.6 35.3 20.4 10.1 aS Silag 41.6 40.1 54.2 
1883 MAR ne -8.6 -14.4 -26.4 -39.4 2.2 Sifals =25)..8 1.0 
APR ef .0 We = VAL AS! -36.7 S57 ea sa fer 4.5 
MAY 2a 8.8 1.0 -37.4 -78.0 28.4 12.6 =1.9 15ya3 
JUN 1350 5.4 Sh) Soowe -65.8 26.9 10.1 Pace! 99 
JUL 12,5 2.4 Se -36.1 -61.5 4.0 11.8 12.4 13.5 
AUG 202 15.9 (Re || -20.4 See 7A) I) 7a Pal 18.5 10.5 
SEP 24.6 20.0 EN fd 15.2 5.9 153 24.3 15.9 15,5 
OCT 40.3 42.4 ant} 43.8 90.6 46.4 48.3 23.2 84.6 
NOV 36.5 32.8 14.0 = 10a -34,5 28.2 49.2 31,5 98.4 
DEC 31.4 30.8 ar ale: =20.0 44.5 40.2 30.8 71.6 
1984 JAN 34.4 30.4 19.0 Sides =50. 1 23,2 44.8 32.1 61.1 
FEB 29.6 36.5 2057 23.6 Saat 44.6 37.0 50.7 40.5 
MAR 32 38.5 20.6 34.0 39.0 28.6 43.3 38.9 63.7 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 66 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVI ECEIPTS ANSFER RECEIPTS 

MERCHAN- TNHERI - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 

EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 1577 3360 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1983 91268 3853 1915 4033 7111 16913 1078 663 1043 110966 
1982 I 20555 941 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
II 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 
III 22182 919 350 $83 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 
IV 20269 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 293 25304 
1983 | 20748 933 470 360 1737 4100 319 157 241 25566 
II 22663 959 412 997 1674 4042 288 157 252 27401 
III 22969 981 507 1006 1808 4303 231 163 274 27941 
IV 24888 980 526 1070 1892 4468 240 186 276 30058 


SOURCE: QUA L TIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STA ICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 67 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1979 20 ie) 21.4 Sr2 27.6 18.8 20.2 Boot 14.2 29.6 22.6 
1980 17.5 16.0 24.1 14.4 25.2 Ie) 45.3 13.3 32,0 18.3 
1981 9.6 12.3 16.0 8.4 15.6 12,9 20.9 5.0 11.6 10.2 
1982 ne =o “13.2 -8.6 217 4.4 Peo 113 aut 9 
1983 739 Sat} 20.7 2.8 -6.8 23 = PS 8.7 Si 1.5 6.1 
1982 1 =3.9 re! -19.0 -9.6 7.4 m8 4.0 6.4 -1.4 354 
II 4.9 it 2 3.4 6.6 Za HS) .0 4.5 4.3 
Ill 2.8 =a0 sat) Shs Asis) e116 =25 00 eo Dice fe? 
IV -8.6 2.3 26.3 “3.2 eae 1.9 13.6 at Een = 0.0 
1983 I 2.4 Sil 6.3 8 Sipe, F328 2 ies Bhiet 1.0 
II Sie 2.8 laid Sie =3.6 Se Sd .0 4.6 Vive 
III 1.4 2.3 Zs. 9 8.0 6.5 = S.6 3.8 8.7 2.0 
IV 8.4 | <i 6.4 4.6 3.8 A] aed aH 7.6 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY MATES HE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 68 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 

MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 

IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 9237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 77112 4876 8451 3853 12544 1110 270 519 -718 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1983 73227 5941 11274 3561 12443 1043 294 624 -981 109389 
1982 I 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 =237 25666 
I] 16816 1276 2636 871 3373 300 71 142 -207 25692 
OH 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 298 72 144 = 195 25992 
IV 15259 1253 2823 793 3372 293 71 146 -240 24250 
1983 I 16668 1324 2784 814 2997 241 72 155 -258 25314 
I] 17326 1512 2840 859 2911 252 73 155 -245 26173 
III 18952 1563 2836 902 3182 274 75 156 Ease 28172 
IV 20281 1542 2814 986 3353 276 74 158 -246 29730 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 69 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


VICE PAYMEN RAN YMEN 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND  INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1979 24.7 Ey 8.6 21) fa) su) 29.6 lee 15.0 =29).1 20.9 
1980 iz Ut thet) he Zon 32.0 2.4 9.4 5.4 12.8 
1981 129 6.5 Utah) ie 35.8 11.6 3.4 8.6 5.6 15a 
1982 -14.1 ALA CAINE) Se har4 7.6 6.1 Bin 10.6 22.4 = Tne 
1983 10.5 18.6 6.4 6.5 ETS sathtino ano 8.7 11.6 Tae 
1982 I =9x3 4 11.0 Helos Saul -1.4 Zag 8.4 18.5 =5:¢4 
I] Sins! ae, 8.1 oral, 8 4.5 1.4 .0 a2 nt ml 
III ak) -4.9 ane -4.6 Nina Sou 1.4 1.4 Sats 1.2 
IV -10,9 3.2 4.7 -4.6 Sle Sein -1.4 1.4 23-1 SL isy/ 
1983 I Si2 hn ff -1.4 2.6 salient Sods 1.4 6.2 tisk) 4.4 
II 3.9 14,2 2.0 Sao) IE 4.6 1.4 .0 =57.0) 3.4 
II! 9.4 eat! rat 5.0 Sid 8.7 Z4eff 6 tS 7.6 
IV 7.0 hoe! Sf S23 5.4 a chee 1.3 6.0 5.5 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1984 TABLE 70 11:05 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS ANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -5590 513 -11118 900 41 1256 -2325 - 1063 
1981 7368 1116 ~6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -9006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1983 18041 -2087 -9358 472 -17347 785 39 883 694 1578 
1982 I 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 ~496 -114 
II 4755 -352 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 sh) 965 
II! 5051 =2o5 ~2345 152 -4268 215 1 329 783 1112 
IV 5010 aks -2381 159 -4273 255 9 317 737 1054 
1983 I 4080 =391 -2314 146 -4060 247 2 231 20 252 
II 5337 -553 -2428 138 - 4332 215 1 223 1005 1228 
Ill 4017 ~582 -2328 104 -4453 157 vu 205 -436 -231 
IV 4607 -561 -2288 84 -4502 166 29 224 105 329 
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Financial Markets 


71 
Efi 


73 


74 


75 


76-77 


73-79 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAY 16, 1984 TABLE 71 11:23 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


N ASONALLY ADJU SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
Sr ELE AR PERCENTAGE CHANGES - MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES —S~S 
Lt ——_—_— a ee 
POWERED M1 MIB M2 M3 POKERED M1 MIB M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Se ses cee ee aa er pCR OIE SFL id tes oe RI, Ab a dae 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.9 15.7 20.2 10.3 7.4 5.0 15.7 
1980 3 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 7.7 6.3 4.5 ae 8.8 
1981 7.4 3.8 2.8 15.2 13.1 7.4 3.9 2.9 15.1 13.0 
1982 e3 ‘6 1.2 9.3 5.0 1.2 “6 1.2 9.4 5.0 
1983 1.8 10.2 13.0 5.7 1.4 1.8 10.2 12.9 5.8 1.4 
1982 II 3 4 2 W.4 6.4 ae 9 1.9 2.6 1 
II = “1.7 2.1 74 3.3 6 “1.4 “3 1.0 1 
1V ‘4 4.1 6.3 7.4 3.8 ae 2.6 2.7 1.4 11 
1983 I -.4 7.0 9.3 7.6 4.8 ‘9 4.6 4.6 2.4 ‘g 
I 1.9 8.3 10.3 5.3 1.8 5 2.9 3,5 4 1.2 
III 3.3 13.6 16.2 57 ‘0 1.8 3.0 4.6 1.3 a'8 
IV 2.4 11.2 15.1 4.3 -.5 -.9 x 1.8 2 2 
1984 I 4 7.4 12.1 3.0 =1,1 6 ‘9 1.8 1.0 7 
1983 APR -.8 9.5 11.4 6.7 2.7 ay 1.0 1.2 0 -1,0 
MAY 2.3 6.9 9.1 4.5 1.6 ‘4 6 ‘8 -1.0 <8 
JUN 3.6 10.4 12.2 4.3 1.0 hed 1.6 1.9 1.1 ae 
JUL 3.5 12.4 14.5 5.5 ‘2 1.2 13 1.7 6 8 
AUG 1.8 15.2 17.5 6.1 5 “66 an 1.3 4 ‘0 
SEP 4.5 13.4 15.7 5.6 = 36 1.3 14 2 a 
OCT 2.6 12.3 15.8 5.0 <8 2.3 =o ‘0 ‘0 3 
NOV 2.4 13.3 16.9 4.5 0 ae 7 9 mot -12 
DEC 1.3 8.4 12.8 3.5 “4,1 “9 ee 2 4 6 
1984 JAN 134 7.9 12.5 a2 -1.4 ‘4 5 8B ‘4 =<3 
FEB -12 oe 12.1 2.8 at] 1,2 “4 a 5 ‘6 
MAR 3 7.2 11.8 2.9 -"7 2 ie 1.6 6 y 
APR 6.3 11.1 3.5 by: 3 6 5 2 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 

) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 


( 
( 
' 
( CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


OEpwrn— 


MAY 16, 1984 TABLE 72 11:23 AM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 


CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL ATIO CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSET SEASONALL DJUS 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL AL LIQUI OTAL OTAL USINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) 8 (1) 
1979 -679 751 1628 1,008 11.23 125023 17517 81609 26165 53597 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 iZyis 138922 17385 95529 29748 63737 
1981 341 ait 1121 1,009 17.62 184572 17614 129279 31611 90812 
1982 -578 -2819 - 1544 1.008 13.79 185975 19332 128282 30917 90162 
1983 411 336 1655 1,007 9.18 183117 23127 118186 31783 80101 
1982 II -42 2231 -287 1.010 15,07 186717 16138 130416 31437 91216 
III 864 a Ve) -1718 1,007 14.70 187234 16737 131223 30869 92203 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 11,12 185975 19332 128282 30917 90162 
1983 I 459 =197 -274 1,009 9.32 184714 19920 125141 30700 87142 
II 128 286 897 1.006 9.08 184627 23261 120745 30922 82816 
Ill 206 -39 513 1,006 9.06 184407 24674 118174 31125 79634 
IV -382 286 520 1,009 9525 183117 23127 118186 31783 80101 
1984 | -§52 =2715 -125 1.008 9555 186003 22375 120163 32467 80930 
1983 APR 225 17 319 1.006 $.20 184297 20519 123808 30724 85832 
MAY -244 470 533 1.008 9.12 184172 21334 122538 30657 84831 
JUN 147 -201 45 1,005 8.93 184627 23261 120745 30922 82816 
JUL -16 -109 90 1.007 8.98 184234 24326 119446 30759 81418 
AUG 151 e245 -62 1.009 8.84 184507 24972 118591 30924 80337 
SEP 71 285 485 1.004 9,36 184407 24674 118174 31125 79634 
OCT 162 - 150 -10 1,005 9.34 183599 23925 117708 30995 79868 
NOV -220 -48 102 1.011 9.33 183411 23613 117852 31266 80166 
DEC -324 484 428 1.010 9.07 183117 23127 118186 31783 80101 
1984 JAN 72 =297 -297 1.005 9.70 183055 22216 118358 32219 79937 
FEB =112 -354 =336 1,007 9.63 184448 21773 119273 32238 80603 
MAR =512 375 509 1.011 3,33 1860093 22375 120163 32467 80930 
APR -374 185489 21709 119894 32637 80654 


eee ee ee 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


MAY 16, 1984 TABLE 73 11:23 AM 


NET NER SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 

BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 

DEBTORS 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6465 587 2776 4522 -8 22624 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8640 439 3702 5401 215 29784 
1981 12784 =35 12749 12524 361 6065 6915 42 38653 
1982 13975 5025 19000 14948 978 4448 4709 246 44324 
1983 13019 13300 26319 13305 720 3458 7104 126 51031 
1982 I] 939 775 1714 3232 157 404 1029 148 6682 
II] 998 2675 3673 4150 276 1639 728 118 10583 
IV 11700 23900 14600 3749 312 421 2156 12 21250 
1983 I sou 3400 3365 3311 62 924 1177 sali 8828 
I] 1320 4200 5520 4292 409 1348 1760 16 13344 
III 1414 4500 5914 2003 =e) 4593 2354 =15 10696 
IV 10320 1200 11520 3699 268 727 1813 136 18163 
1984 I 786 2675 3461 2258 321 155 1305 86 7586 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 


MAY 16, 1984 TABLE 74 11:23 AM 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG KEIR AVERAGES O DAY 

RATE FINANCE 

3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 

BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 

1979 12.10 11.69 10.77 10,42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 i2er9 12.44 12.37 12.29 12.48 13.02 13.35 13.24 13.15 
1981 17,93 17,72 ie Ely 15.68 15.29 G22) 1599 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13/35 14.00 14,03 14.26 15.40 157.83 15.88 14,15 
1983 9.56 Sail 10.18 10.61 ileal it Wile 12.62 13.03 12.84 9.45 
1982 II 15.74 15.50 15.46 1Simeo 15.16 152 17 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 
II! 14.35 13.89 lgne9 14.11 14.19 14,35 15.51 16.00 16.01 14,32 
IV 10.89 10.58 10.87 11.24 eee: TZ 12.96 13.29 13.41 10.88 

1983 I 9.55 oe 10.23 10.59 11.02 WA93 12.73 ASeotS 13.15 9.62 
I] 9.43 9.18 9/94 10.26 10.76 11.35 12.22 2h.) 12.45 9.32 

Ill 9.53 a Z41/ 10.45 10.92 11.41 12.04 12.86 13.28 12,99 9.33 

IV Simat 9.48 10.10 10.68 11.26 11.85 12.68 12.99 12.78 9.55 

1984 | 10.26 10,03 10.82 11.30 11.33 12.46 13.25 13.60 13.4) 10.08 
1983 MAR 9.42 Silt 10.18 10.46 10.95 11.70 12.56 13/12 Wiehe $.30 
APR 9.37 SraiZ 10,00 10.17 10,59 11.18 11.94 12.54 W2e2e 9.30 

MAY 9.50 Oh25 Chola 10.18 10.62 11.30 12.34 12.85 12.59 9,35 
JUN 9.42 els tes 10.08 10.44 11,06 11.56 12.39 esd? 12.47 9.30 

JUL Sait 9.24 10.38 10,83 27. 12,03 12.95 13.43 13.09 9.35 

AUG SVs §.32 10.86 led Alaa 12.34 13.07 Tai34 13.24 9739 
SEP “Jaks 9,24 10.10 10.67 11,24 11.76 12.56 12.88 12.63 9.30 
OCT 9.45 8.24 9.88 10.61 Wile aly Wowk 12.54 12.86 12.64 9.30 
NOV 9.63 3,48 10.03 10,58 Wise 11.80 12.61 12.95 12.70 9.50 

DEC 10,04 Sarl 10.39 10,84 11.41 12.02 12.89 TST 13.00 9.85 
1984 JAN 9.98 9.73 10.23 10.73 as2 noe 12.73 13.00 12,91 9.80 
FEB 10.04 $.82 10.74 131 11,90 12.40 ise 7 (EIGER, 13,35 9.85 
MAR 10.76 10.53 11,50 11.87 12,58 13.06 13.86 14.21 13.98 10.60 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


MAY 16, 1984 TABLE 75 11:23 AM 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NDEX OF 

Miss BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SWISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 

(THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 


(1) 


1979 1.171 2.486 .276 . 640 . 705 5.369 122.4 
1880 1.169 2.720 Paty 644 . 698 5.185 122.4 
1981 1.133 2.430 eeHE .532 .613 5.452 122.7 
1982 1,234 2.158 . 189 .509 . 609 4.967 123.3 
1983 lp2se 1.869 . 162 483 . 588 5,193 121.8 
1982 II 1,245 anes . 198 SE! 624 5,101 124.8 
II! 1,250 2, 185 . 180 .503 rast 4.828 124.2 
IV Veo 2.030 £174 493 .576 4.765 127.9 
1883 I lee27 1.880 .178 .510 . 609 o3 211 22.1 
II 1.231 1,913 . 165 -496 so93 5.184 122.0 
II! 1.233 1.861 Hee 466 .574 5.086 121.3 
IV 1.238 1,820 7152 . 462 .574 57291 121.8 
1984 I 15235 1.802 p 15% 465 .572 5.441 123.3 
1983 APR 1232 1,897 . 168 .505 ah) 5.185 122.2 
MAY 1.229 1.936 . 166 . 498 Poo 57233 122.0 
JUN 1.232 1,908 . 161 483 .583 5.133 121.8 
JUL 1.232 1.883 . 158 .476 .582 5.124 121.6 
AUG 1.234 1.854 Ue 464 7510 5.048 1272 
SEP 1.232 1.847 , 153 462 .570 5.088 eh 7 
OCT In23zZ 1,845 . 155 .473 584 Bes 121.6 
NOV EME 1,826 EN 461 .570 5.262 121.6 
DEC 1,247 1,789 . 149 454 .567 5.320 122.3 
1984 JAN 1.248 1.758 . 145 444 .558 Braco 12201 
FEB 1,248 otitis . 150 - 463 .566 5.343 122.5 
MAR 1.270 1.849 nigd .489 sh 5.640 125.4 
APR ineco 1.819 ou 484 .584 5.682 126.0 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTM OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


MAY 16, 1984 TABLE 76 11:23 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMEN 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


ee 


1979 750 =2590 522 476 5079 =2113 3442 -877 
1980 800 -3150 1485 1071 5062 -2454 3677 - 1186 
1981 -4400 -6900 -635 1266 13606 -3227 11645 -847 
1982 -1425 -200 -326 - 130 16002 -3741 12130 =2239 
1983 200 -2525 762 565 S522 -4474 5614 255 
1982 I - 1855 1310 Sits 345 4388 -726 4007 -201 
II - 165 -705 23 120 4089 - 1032 3176 -609 
II] 170 ~465 -276 -202 4733 -1013 3518 ~764 
IV 425 -340 104 =393 2792 -970 1429 -665 
1983 I -200 -650 51 ak, 2604 -1295 1290 520 
II 400 ~625 102 258 2655 SEW 1516 217 
Il] -125 -525 481 238 1323 -663 898 -154 
IV 125 -725 128 88 2941 -1119 1910 -328 


SOURCE: QUAR Y MATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANC NTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANAD 


MAY 16, 1984 TABLE 77 11:23 AM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
OREIGN SECU S$ OVERNMENT OF CANADA 
LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 
1979 =315 =3t2 46 -230 -321 33 1900 2087 
1980 =f = 195 20 -238 -2793 38 227 1191 
1981 -14 ~95 10 -320 -310 41 1971 148 
1982 -§27 -30 18 -288 -201 43 2135 9090 
1983 -1149 =27 15 -203 ~455 48 216 2751 
1982 | B22 -10 5 -101 =27 7 1566 4502 
I] - 100 -4 4 -44 0 1 323 1899 
Ill =99 =5 2 -69 = 1 -26 1986 
IV -306 =i) 7 -74 =173 34 272 703 
1983 | -351 -§ 4 =32 On 5 321 742 
II -465 -6 3 =25 -96 1 -40 983 
Ill -32 -4 2 -43 -51 6 -238 214 
IV -301 -12 6 -43 =157 36 173 812 
SOURCE: A LY IMATES HE CANADIAN BALANC NTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGU -001, STICS CANA 
MAY 16, 1984 TABLE 78 11:23 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


be 


CANADIAN VERNMEN REASURY INANC OTHE OMME 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 
1979 525 217 Sik -4 Sy] 154 527 
1980 -60 172 542 -164 69 -79 752 
1981 1394 165 = 759 471 -86 544 
1982 -731 0 107 -1149 53 16 181 
1983 1/1 221 984 162 -265 176 848 
1982 | -530 -6 6 -34 47 66 -120 
II =P -50 -87 -612 =15 2 256 
III 62 ~36 256 5 3 3 254 
IV -46 $2 -68 -508 18 =55 -209 
1983 I -203 110 357 13 =—13 13 -102 
II -242 4) 129 70 16 138 40 
Ill 46 3 334 114 -20 -48 761 
IV =312 67 164 oo -248 73 149 
OURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALA NTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOG -001, STATIS CANAD 


MAY 16, 1984 TABLE 79 11:23 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SIDEN GN CURRENCY HOLDINGS VEM 

ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS‘ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 
1979 4107 72 1633 7051 $139 ~858 
1980 1311 -489 -2261 -209 981 -543 
1981 17592 -6864 1914 15884 16030 382 
1982 -4032 -3040 - 165 -8758 332 -665 
1983 1562 709 -904 2781 5533 549 
1982 I 1813 -2020 -810 - 1587 2915 - 1668 
II -2002 -796 ~2042 -5562 -3663 -27 
III -1476 150 2215 1435 3422 1100 
IV -2367 -374 472 -3044 -2342 -70 

1983 I 166 -228 - 146 eae 710 575 
II 1936 299 -710 1715 2699 180 
III -50 -205 724 1659 1873 263 
IV -490 843 Selif? -561 251 -469 


OURCE: QUA Y ESTIMA HE CANADIAN BALAN ONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGU =O0:1eS STICS CANADA. 
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International 


80 
81 
82 


83 
84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


Gross National Product in Constant Dollars, 
Percentage Change of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Current Account Balance, Seasonally Adjusted 
Figures in Local Currency 

Industrial Production, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Unemployment Rate, Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Index, Percentage Changes, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Merchandise Exports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Imports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Trade Balance, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures in Local Currency 
Money Supply (M1), Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prime Rate 


th) 
re 


78 
78 


79 
79 
80 
80 


81 
81 


75 
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MAY 16, 1984 TABLE 80 8:25 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ee ae CEG NISC UR rn RE a ae 


UNITED KINGDOM FRANCE ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) (1) GERMANY (1) JAPAN 

Se a a i ee ee iar ee aes 
1979 20 2.8 Taz 3.8 4.0 4.9 §.2 
1980 oo -.4 -2.5 leat 1.8 3.9 4.8 
1981 kf | 1.9 -1.0 473 “£2 a 3.9 
1982 -4,3 = Ton 7a | BZ =k I “53 2.9 
1983 4.1 3.9 3.3 9 he -1.3 3.6 
1982 II “1.3 i. 5 9 .0 “1.4 1.9 

III ~ Neck y: -.1 “5 -.8 -2.3 9 

IV 9 .0 2.9 8 -.2 1 4 
1983 I 1.6 6 1.4 -.2 5 6 5 

I! 1.8 yee | -1.9 +) 1.1 =a7 14 

III anyt 1.9 9 .0 at 1.4 1,5 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970’s the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of Data Available as of June 20, 1984' 


Summary2 


Aggregate demand continued to decelerate in the first 
quarter, and modest growth is indicated for the second 
quarter and beyond. The restrained growth reflects a 
number of cross-currents in macroeconomic activity. 
Although the U.S. economy decelerated in the second 
quarter, it is still growing at a rapid rate. Our exports to 
that country have also decelerated, but continue to provide 
impetus to export-oriented industries. Also, there are 
some indications that the period of large declines in 
business investment may be coming to an end. Sluggish 
growth of total domestic demand, however, has resulted in 
restrained growth in the industries that produce for 
domestic markets. At the same time, the resulting slack in 
the utilization of manpower and capacity has continued to 
check wage and price inflation. 


The weak outlook for domestic demand increases the 
significance of the recent indications of a moderation of ex- 
‘ ternal demand. Exports to the United States have begun 
to lose some of their vigour of late, as the rapid expansion 
of the auto and housing sectors has softened following an 
upturn in interest rates. Nevertheless, the U.S. economy 
is still growing at a brisk rate, which will continue to sup- 
port our exports in the short term. Shipments to Europe 
declined sharply entering the second quarter as the 
recovery in Europe has been interrupted by widespread 
labour disputes. The more moderate growth of industrial 
activity in the OECD region in the second quarter was evi- 
dent in restrained non-food commodity price increases in 
April and May, following signs of a revival in the first 
quarter. 


The modest first quarter increase in business investment 
and the slight growth recorded in the survey of investment 
intentions of large firms in 1984 suggest that the period of 
large cuts in outlays is past. The outlook for investment 
remains guarded, however, as a number of the cyclical 
determinants of investment weakened in the first quarter. 
The notion of continued sluggish investment demand is 


1 All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead 


of the projected factor method employed in the numbers publish- 


ed by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this 
report may differ from those published by the data source. 


2 The summary is published each month in Statistics Canada’s Dai- 


ly Bulletin approximately one week following the data availability 
date. 


supported by the recent slackening evident in related in- 
dicators such as building permits, contract awards, and im- 
port demand for machinery and equipment. The upturn of 
profits in the recovery has not resulted in an increase in in- 
vestment sufficient to counterbalance the weakness of 
household demand. This discrepancy between business 
revenues and investment in plant and equipment reflects a 
number of factors, including the relatively small number of 
industries recording higher profits (notably in the non- 
financial sector of the economy) and capacity utilization 
and the ongoing need for firms to reduce debt burdens 
and to repair balance sheets at a time of weakening bond 
and stock market prices. The most encouraging sign of an 
increase in capital spending in the short term is in inven- 
tories, where a slight recovery of manufacturing employ- 
ment in April and May is suggestive that the reduction of 
manufacturing stocks in the first quarter was not prolonged 
into the second quarter. 


The weak outlook for household demand partly reflects the 
erosion of the share of GNP accruing to labour income, 
which dipped to 55 per cent in the first quarter, the lowest 
level since 1974. This weakness reflects the steady 
deceleration of nominal wage rates and sluggish employ- 
ment growth, as well as increased work stoppages of late. 
The resulting slow rise of real disposable incomes has 
limited the growth of consumer demand for non-durable 
goods in the past year. The strong gains in demand for 
durable goods, especially motor vehicles, have been 
financed by a reduction in personal savings and increased 
consumer credit. These increases may be hard to sustain 
into the second quarter, when interest rates and unemploy- 
ment rose noticeably. 


The slow growth of labour income is at least partly at- 
tributable to the actions taken by firms to reduce costs to 
help rebuild profits. These actions are most evident in the 
restrained growth of full-time employment and stocks in the 
recovery, as well as in the efforts of firms to restrain wage 
increases. The benefits of these efforts are evident in 
stable unit labour costs — which is unusual this far into an 
expansion — and in a near-complete recovery to pre- 
recession levels of the share of GNP accruing to corporate 
profits (9.4 per cent in the first quarter compared to a 
trough of 5.5 per cent during 1982; this increase of four 
percentage points corresponds closely with the drop for 
labour income from 58.6 per cent to 55 per cent over this 
period). 


¢ Real domestic product edged up by 0.2 per cent in 
March, putting the first quarter gain in output at 0.6 per 
cent. The diffusion index for RDP slid from 71.6 to 
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63.6 during the course of the quarter, with the declines 
originating largely in the manufacturing and trade sec- 
tors. Higher activity in the auto sector dominated growth 
in the first quarter while labour stoppages in the paper 
industry shaved about O.2 per cent off quarterly output. 


Output and employment should grow slowly in the se- 
cond quarter, as the labour force survey measure of 
employment rose 0.2 per cent in April and in May. Con- 
struction and manufacturing led the gain, after declining 
in the first quarter, although the increase was largely 
confined to central Canada. An inflow of all types of 
workers by age and sex into the labour force, however, 
pushed the unemployment rate up from 11.4 per cent to 
11.7 per cent, its highest level in almost a year. 


Personal disposable income inched up O.7 per cent in 
the first quarter. Disposable income has risen about 2 
per cent relative to the implicit price index for personal 
expenditure in the past year. 


Following an upturn in January and February, which was 
briefly echoed in construction employment in April, hous- 
ing activity softened anew early in the second quarter. 
Housing starts in urban areas fell to 104,000 units at 
annual rates in April, and residential building permits 
augur further weakness as they wilted by 4.2 per cent. 
House sales alSo appear to have slipped in April, when 
mortgage rates began to rise noticeably. Only Ontario 
has resisted the weakening trend of home-building, due 
to low vacancy rates for multiple housing. 


Retail sales rebounded by 1.5 per cent in volume in 
March, following sluggish Christmas and winter sales. 
For the first quarter as a whole, sales growth slowed to 
0.4 per cent from 1.8 per cent in the fourth. Car sales 
led the gain in March, although a slowing trend of auto 
demand appears to be confirmed in a sharp decline for 
April. 


Despite moderate gains in the non-filtered version, the 
short-term trend of real new orders received by 
manufacturers eased further to 0.5 per cent in March. 
This abrupt deceleration from nearly 3 per cent in the 
span of three months has been most evident in the auto 
industry within transportation equipment, which is par- 
ticularly interest rate-sensitive. The weakness in 
household-related industries also is apparent in the drop 
of the filtered diffusion index from 90 per cent in 
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December to 65 per cent in March. The coincident in- 
dicators of manufacturing activity progressed steadily, as 
shipments increased 1.3 per cent in volume (compared 
to an average of 1.5 per cent in the previous six 
months) and employment recovered gradually in April 
and May. 


The slackening pace of new orders was mirrored in the 
growth of real unfilled orders, which eased to 3.4 per 
cent in March. The volume of manufacturing inventories 
was pared, partly in apparent anticipation of a slowdown 
in shipments growth and partly due to labour disputes in 
the paper and allied industry. Total stocks declined by 
$19 million in March, and $48 million in the first quarter, 
despite a sizeable accumulation in the motor vehicle in- 
dustry in February and March. 


Corporate profits before taxes increased 7.9 per cent 
in the first quarter, raising its share of GNP to 9.4 per 
cent, only slightly below the pre-recession level of 10.6 
per cent. Most of the first quarter gain, however, occur- 
red in the financial sector, as profits of non-financial cor- 
porations rose only 2.4 per cent. Moreover, 20 of the 
46 major industry groups have recorded declining profits 
in each of the last two quarters. 


Capacity utilization in manufacturing slipped to 71.7 
per cent in the first quarter, as in addition to labour 
disputes in the paper industry, shipments slowed in a 
majority of industries. As a result, the low level of 
capacity utilization and sluggish profit growth in most 
manufacturing industries should continue to dampen 
business investment in Canada. 


The short-term trend of merchandise export growth has 
moderated from 3.2 per cent to 1.9 per cent over the 
past three months, with the inclusion of April data. Ex- 
ports of crude and fabricated materials to Europe con- 
tinued to decline rapidly, aggravated by widespread in- 
dustrial labour strife in the EEC nations. Perhaps of 
more significance for the short-term evolution of exports 
were the signs of a deceleration in American demand 
(from 3.5 per cent to 2.9 per cent), notably in the auto 
industry. 


The short-term trend of imports continued to ease from 
3.7 per cent in August to 2.0 per cent, reflecting the 
slowing trend of domestic demand. Demand for crude 
and fabricated materials declined slightly, while the 


slowdown in end products (to 2.6 per cent) is largely 
reflective of a softening of auto activity in Canada in the 
second quarter. 


The large margin of slack evident in the statistics on 
unemployment and capacity utilization should serve to 
prevent an upturn in inflation in the near term. Industrial 
selling prices rose an average O.7 per cent in the first 
quarter and O.4 per cent in April. Most of the first 
quarter increase reflected higher international commodity 
market prices, which appear to be dissipating over the 
course of May and June. The moderate underlying trend 
of inflation is summarized in the unadjusted Consumer 
Price Index, up 0.2 per cent in each of the three months 
ending in May, after gains near 0.5 per cent at the turn 
of the year. 


non-filteredS version in March reflects strength in the motor 


vehicle component and vigour in external demand, which 
should continue to account for most of the growth in 
manufacturing activity in the short term. The indicators of 
domestic demand, however, and particularly those with the 
longest leads at turning points, continued to signal a 
slowdown of output and incomes in Canada. 


3 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 


data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 


represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 

We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 


filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See 


D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic 
Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time 


According to the leading indicator in March, economic ac- 

_ tivity in the second quarter should continue to grow at 
about the same modest rate recorded in the first quarter of 
1984. The growth of the index (+1.17 per cent) equalled 
the average monthly gain since the turn of the year, with 
five components declining. The gain of 1.5 per cent in the 


Series”, Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 

Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 
2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 
signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 17.8 
per cent. 


Figure 1 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


Within personal expenditure, the indicators signalled that 
the slow growth which became evident in the first quarter 
of the year will continue, reflecting the ongoing weakness 
during the expansion of the determinants of consumer de- 
mand. Spending on furniture and appliances remained 
substantially below pre-recession levels in March (—0.05 
per cent), while new motor vehicle sales continued to lose 
some of their previous strength (+2.88 per cent), as in- 
terest rates remained high and personal disposable in- 
comes relatively weak. In the first quarter, there was a fur- 
ther slowdown in the rate of growth of base salaries 
negotiated in major collective agreements, as the average 
increase excluding indexation clauses of 3.9 per cent was 
below the inflation rate. 


The residential construction index4 continued to decline in 
March (—0.78 per cent), and the signs of weakness 
spread among the regions, in line with the slowdown of 
‘employment growth. While building intentions for multiple 
housing firmed in Ontario, due to the very low vacancy rate 
in several large cities, elsewhere in the country demand for 
all types of housing was slow. Activity also slackened 
recently in the market for existing homes. Together with 
the high level of interest rates, housing investment will like- 
ly not contribute significantly to growth this year. 


The indicators for manufacturing suggest a continuation of 
a lower rate of growth of output and employment in the se- 
cond quarter, due to the sluggishness of domestic de- 
mand. The average workweek reflected this trend, essen- 
tially unchanged in March (—0.00). While it did account 
for much of the gain in the non-filtered indices for this sec- 
tor in March, the continued expansion of external demand 
was not sufficient to reverse the decline of production. 
The weakening of household demand and the slowdown of 
inventory accumulation were evident in the second straight 
decline for new orders for durables (—O0.32 per cent) and 
the weak increase in the ratio of shipments to stocks of 
finished goods (+0.01 to 1.66). The sustained growth in 
the percent change of price per unit labour cost (+0.07) 
reflects the continued gains in productivity and moderate 
increases in wage rates. 


The leading indicator for the United States remained 
relatively vigorous in March (+0.59 per cent), indicating 
that external demand will continue to contribute to 
economic growth in the second quarter. The component 
detail, however, signalled a slight downturn in household 
demand for consumer goods and housing, which will 


4 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


moderate the recovery of our exports after two quarters of 
acceleration. This is reflected in the April data on external 
trade, notably for automobiles. 


Both the indicators of financial markets declined for the se- 
cond straight month in March, reinforcing the notion that 
economic growth will slow further after mid-year. The real 
money supply dropped by 0.18 per cent while the Toronto 
Stock Exchange index fell 0.93 per cent. (The other two 
long-term indicators, the residential construction index and 
the average workweek, continued to fall as well.) 


Output 


Domestic production improved slightly in March, rising 0.2 
per cent. This followed a 1.1 per cent drop in February, 
which virtually offset the entire gain recorded in January. 
For the quarter as a whole, gross domestic product 
registered an advance of 0.6 per cent, confirming the 
slowdown in growth that began in the fourth quarter (+0.7 
per cent). The percentage change in GDP in March is 
equal to the average rate of increase over the last six 
months of 1983, which highlights the irregular nature of 
the fluctuations in January and February, while there is 
little indication that the rate of growth will vary in the short 
term. 


The construction sector contributed to the growth in out- 
put in March; the upturn in activity occured after eight con- 
secutive months of decline. The latter increase is at- 
tributable to the highway construction and engineering 
work components and a stabilizing of the decline in 
residential construction. However, signs of a recovery of 
activity in construction in March will have only a modest ef- 
fect on the downward trend in this sector, as indicated by 
the dip in the filtered version of the leading indicator of 
residential construction. The leading indicator, composed 
of construction starts, building permits and mortgage loan 
approvals, reached 91.9 in July 1983 and has been falling 
ever since; according to the latest figures, it is now at 
67.6. As aresult, the firming of the residential sector in 
March should be interpreted as an irregular fluctuation due 
to work-put-in-place in multiple-and single-family housing. 
The average level of building permits in the apartment unit 
category was high in the fourth quarter, coinciding with the 
end of the federal government’s Canada Rental Supply 
Plan (CRSP) on December 31, and registered a gradual 
decline since then. Single-family housing starts rose tem- 
porarily in January and February, which boosted work-put- 
in-place in March. 


Industrial production edged up a mere O.5 per cent in 
March, after falling 2.8 per cent in February. For the first 
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Canadian Leading Indicators 


Percentage Changes of Filtered Data 


Composite Leading Index Average United Real 
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1 Composite index of housing starts (units), building permits (dollars), and mortgage loan approvals (numbers). 


2 Deflated by the consumer price index for all items. 
3 Difference from previous month. 
4 Toronto Stock Exchange (300 stock index excluding oil and gas component). 
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quarter as a whole, the increase in the industrial output 
index was also modest (+0.5 per cent), bolstered by 
public utility services. The rate of growth of output in 
Canada has been slower in the second year of the 
recovery because of the reduced contribution of manufac- 
turing industries. Most of the slowdown can be related to 
wood and pulp and paper mills in Western Canada, which 
sustained their exports by reducing their stocks during the 
labour dispute in February and March. 


The sectors that have benefited the most since the begin- 
ning of the cyclical recovery, such as the automotive in- 
dustry (cars, motor vehicle parts and accessories) and the 
primary metals industries, continue to sustain economic 
growth, although not as strongly as in 1983. In addition, 
machinery and equipment manufacturing has been advanc- 
ing since the second quarter of 1983. Most of this in- 
crease is attributable to capital formation demand in the 
United States, as the capital goods industry is growing 
steadily. 


Activity in the finance, insurance and real estate sector has 
‘rebounded since January, after posting a sharp decline in 
the fourth quarter of 1983 (—1.3 per cent). On the other 
hand, activity on the stock exchange market has been 
decreasing since the beginning of the year, after register- 
ing increases between October and December 1983. 
Retail trade activity fell in the first quarter of 1984, while 
wholesale trade started to fall only in March of 1984. 
There has been an upward trend in the community, 
business and personal services sector since the beginning 
of the year, especially in business services such as data 
processing, advertising, architectural and scientific 
research. 


Households 


Employment growth resumed in April and May, notably in 
the goods-producing sector following a decline in the first 
quarter. The slow nature of these gains, limited to central 
Canada, was not sufficient to offset increased labour force 
participation, and as a result the unemployment rate rose 
to 11.7 per cent. The April gain in employment in con- 
struction will be difficult to sustain, in view of the deteriora- 
tion of the indicators of housing activity early in the second 
quarter in response to higher mortgage rates. Retail sales 
rebounded in March, although lower consumer confidence 
and sluggish employment gains augur continued weakness 
on a quarterly basis. The restrained outlook for household 
demand reflects the sluggish growth of disposable in- 
comes, coupled with an erosion of confidence and an in- 
crease in interest rates, of particular importance in 
household decisions to buy durable goods such as autos 
and housing. 


Total employment rose by 23,000 (0.2 per cent) in May, 
following a similar gain last month. Unlike last month, 
however, the gain originated more in full-time (+27,000) 
than in part-time employment (—3,000). The slow rate of 
increase in April and May augurs further sluggish gains in 
output in the second quarter. Employment conditions in 
April and May have firmed most noticeably in manufacturing 
within the goods-producing sector, which rose by about 
14,000 for the second consecutive month after declining 
marginally in the first quarter. The recent strength in 
manufacturing appears to originate primarily in Quebec: a 
surge of activity in the Quebec paper industry in response 
to labour stoppages in this industry on the West coast may 
account for this upturn. The gains in manufacturing hiring 
in April and May, however, do suggest that the liquidation 
of stocks in the first quarter was neither accentuated nor 
prolonged into the second quarter. The upturn in employ- 
ment in construction in April (notably in Ontario) was 
reversed in May (—8,000), which is consistent with the 
renewed weakness of housing starts in March and April 
and the sluggish outlook for non-residential building con- 
struction evident in the data on permits issued. The signs 
of a gradual improvement in hiring in the primary sector evi- 
dent since February were at least temporarily interrupted in 
May (—1,000), which accords with the renewed weakness 
of metal and wood-related commodity prices on interna- 
tional markets in May and June. 


Employment in service-producing industries rose slightly in 
May (+25,000) after substantial drops in March and April 
(—44,000 in total). This reversal originated in the finance, 
insurance, and real estate sector (+6,000) and in public 
administration (+11,000). Consumer demand for goods 
and services appears to have been uninvigorating in the 
second quarter, as employment continued on a lacklustre 
trend in the community, business, and personal sector 
(—4,000). Hiring in transportation continued to recover 
slowly (+3,000), buoyed by increased shipments of goods 
to the United States and by heightened activity in the 
airline industry triggered by deregulation of this sector. 


The firming of employment in the second quarter in goods- 
producing industries relative to services was reflected in 
the stronger gain for employment among men (+15,000) 
than women (+8,000) in May, after an even larger 
divergence appeared last month. If sustained into June, 
the second quarter would mark the first time since the 
recovery began that male employment outstripped growth 
for females. Male hiring was particularly strong in eastern 
and central Canada, where demand in the manufacturing 
and construction industries has firmed at least temporarily. 
Employment of women also advanced most strongly in 
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Ontario and Quebec, where growth was evident in service 
industries. Labour demand remained feeble in western 
Canada, notably for goods-producing industries in Alberta 
and British Columbia where unemployment reached new 
highs in May. The gain in employment among men was 
particularly evident for youths aged 15 to 24 (+16,000, 
compared to a small decline for older men). In contrast, 
the small gain in female employment was confined to 
prime-aged women aged 25 to 54, up 13,000. 


The labour force recovered briskly in May (+68,000), 
with a widespread gain among the major age and sex 
groups. The main factors behind this gain appear to be a 
drop in discouraged workers in central Canada and an 
unusually large seasonal increase for youths and women 
elsewhere, which may reflect the secondary worker ef- 
fect. The slow growth of employment has been maintained 
in central Canada, compared to stagnation elsewhere. The 
behaviour of the unemployed according to their past activi- 
ty reveals an increase in labour force participation by those 
unemployed who had been absent (for less than and more 
than one year). This signifies that a part of the return to 
the active labour force was evident in higher unemploy- 
ment. However, it is revealing to note that job loss ac- 
counted for the majority of the newly unemployed in May, 
continuing an upward trend that began in February. This 
pattern reinforces the signs of a further slowdown of 
growth after mid-year. 


The housing situation clearly reflects the downward 
pressure exerted by a combination of economic and 
demographic forces. Housing starts continued to slacken 
for the second consecutive month in April, falling to 
104,000 units in urban centres, which represents a 4.6 
per cent drop from March. Starts were down in all regions 
except Ontario, where levels (50,600 units in April) have 
been stable for the past few months. Construction 
intentions, as measured by building permits, 

declined to a mere 107,000 units in urban 

areas in March, an 8.2 per cent decrease from 
February. The falling trend-cycle of the value of building 
permits issued limits the probability of a recovery in 
residential investment in the second quarter. 


The single-family housing sector has not stabilized since 
the end of the Canadian Home Ownership Stimulation Plan 
(CHOSP). The reluctance of households to put money into 
residential investment apparently stems from both the in- 
crease in interest rates and the unlikelihood of another 
Surge in prices, as well as weak incomes. In April, single- 
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family housing starts sagged again, reaching 58,000 units, 
a 9.4 per cent drop from the previous month. The 
strength that Quebec had shown in single-family housing 
construction faded somewhat in April (11,400 starts). The 
less attractive terms of the financial assistance provided by 
the Corvée-Habitation program has reduced its stimulative 
effects. After mid-July, the only incentive left in the pro- 
gram will be the three-year guaranteed mortgage interest 
rate of 9.5 per cent. 


Construction intentions in the multiple housing sector re- 
mained weak in March, at only 51,400 units in urban 
areas. This sector could well bottom-out shortly, since 
there has been a perceptible firming of intentions in Ontario 
and activity in British Columbia has been steady for several 
months. The low vacancy rates for buildings with six or 
more apartments in the major metropolitan areas of Ontario 
(Toronto: 0.9 per cent, Ottawa: 0.4 per cent and Hamilton: 
0.9 per cent) in April point to a firming of demand in the 
province. In March, multiple housing construction inten- 
tions in Ontario (22,400 units) accounted for 44 per cent 
of the month’s projects. The upturn in activity, concen- 
trated in Toronto, Ottawa and Kitchener, pushed up the 
number of newly completed and vacant multiple housing 
units by 4.3 per cent in April, to 7,720. This was the first 
increase since August 1983. 


The volume of retail sales recovered by 1.4 per cent in 
March, after a large drop in February (1.5 per cent) and a 
moderate gain in January (+0.7 per cent). Consumer de- 
mand for goods has slowed considerably in the new year 
(+0.4 per cent in the first quarter) compared to the 
quarterly growth of between 1.6 per cent and 2 per cent 
recorded during 1983. Retail sales have risen gradually in 
Canada for the first three months of the year, compared to 
the strong upward trend in the United States, partly reflect- 
ing the increased uncertainty created by the upturn of 
unemployment since January. It is hard to foresee a firm- 
ing of consumer confidence in the short-term, given the in- 
crease of interest rates since March. Also, the latest 
results of the Conference Board survey of consumer at- 
titudes reveals that 24 per cent of consumers expect an 
upturn of inflation, versus 18 per cent in the fourth quarter 
of 1983. 


An analysis of retail trade by type of product reveals that it 
has been durable goods which have led the recovery, as 
the semi-durable goods sector has been particularly weak 
since the second half of 1983; the level of sales of 
clothes, footwear, household furnishings, and hardware 
peaked in June, and has since declined by 6 per cent up 


to March. During this same period, the volume of sales of 
non-durable goods declined 2 per cent from the level 
touched last summer. The growth of spending on semi- 
and non-durable goods should remain moderate, while 
outlays for durable goods may weaken as households have 
a lower capability to finance the purchase of durables. Up 
to now, they have drawn down savings and used credit to 
finance the purchase of big ticket items, but these will be 
deterred by the increase of financing rates. 


The increase of lending rates in March itself does not 
seem to have affected consumer credit demand, as per- 
sonal loans at chartered banks continued to expand in the 
month. This phenomenon is consistent with the structure 
of retail sales, notably the strength for durable goods 
which are largely credit-financed. Sales of new cars and 
auto parts and accessories rose by 4.3 per cent and 0.9 
per cent respectively in March, with car sales accounting 
for most of the growth of consumer demand in the month. 
It is possible that buyers accelerated their purchases in an- 
ticipation of further increases in interest rates. Furniture 
and appliances, the other major component of durable 
goods, rose 2.6 per cent in March but declined for the 
first quarter as a whole. 


Prices 


Inflation slowed in April, as the inflationary pressures which 
had been coming from outside Canada since the beginning 
of the year (apart from the end of the gasoline price wars) 
eased. The problems with supplies of imported fresh 
vegetables were partially solved. The surge in the prices 
of most non-food commodities on world markets, accen- 
tuated by the depreciation of the Canadian dollar, came to 
an end in April because of higher interest rates and excess 
world supply. The unadjusted Consumer Price Index edg- 
ed up 0.2 per cent. The Industry Selling Price Index 
climbed 0.4 per cent, and the unadjusted Raw Materials 
Price Index remained virtually unchanged (+0.1 per cent). 
The modest advances in these indexes in April reflect the 
weakness of price determinants in Canada. Final domestic 
demand has been stagnant for some months, and the in- 
crease in interest rates is reducing demand for durable 
consumer goods, which had spearheaded the recovery of 
final domestic demand in the first three quarters of 1983. 
Moreover, the capacity utilization rate in the first quarter of 
1984 fell in almost all industries that had above-average 
rates in the preceding quarter. Consequently, this evolu- 
tion reduced inflationary pressures in industries which were 
in a position to raise further their selling prices. 


The slight increase (+0.2 per cent) in the unadjusted Con- 
sumer Price Index in April reflects the weakness of 
cyclical inflationary pressures, as there were no predomi- 
nant irregular factors. In the first quarter, food prices 
soared (+3.0 per cent on a quarterly basis), mainly as a 
result of problems with fresh vegetable supplies, and 
energy prices (+2.8 per cent) which jumped when the 
gasoline price wars of the fourth quarter of 1983 ended: 
this triggered a 1.2 per cent rise in the overall index. The 
CPI excluding food and energy rose 0.4 per cent on a 
quarterly basis, which represents an average monthly 
increase of 0.1 per cent compared with 0.3 per cent in 
the fourth quarter. Even the modest 0.2 per cent advance 
in April was partly due to factors that do not react in the 
short term to market forces, such as increases in tobacco 
prices, automobile licence fees and electric power and 
public transportation rates. The weakness of consumer 
demand in recent months appears to be an important factor 
in moderating inflation. 


Prices of services continued to rise slowly, as they were 
held in check by the steady decline in real disposable 
incomes. Similarly, sluggish demand for semi-durable 
goods led to a 0.1 per cent decrease in prices between 
the fourth quarter of 1983 and the first quarter of 1984, 
followed by a monthly decline of 0.4 per cent in April. 
Demand for non-durable goods also remained weak in the 
first quarter, although irregular factors affecting food and 
energy and regulated price increases for tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages pushed up the index by 2.6 per cent 
in the first quarter. 


The prospects for non-durable goods, an important sub- 
aggregate of the CPI (with a weight of approximately one 
third) are quite encouraging. In March and April 1984, the 
price of gasoline returned to the same level as in March 
1983, which included the last increase in the wellhead 
price of Canadian crude oil. The stability of world prices, 
despite the Iran-Iraq war, and the swift reaction of con- 
sumers to sharp price increases (after gasoline prices were 
raised in December and January, gasoline sales shrank in 
February, only to rebound in March when prices dropped) 
should keep the price trend steady. The rise in prices for 
tobacco and alcoholic beverages announced in recent 
government budgets was smaller than in the past few 
years (it is the highest of all the subindexes in relation to 
the 1981 base year). According to forecasts made by 
Agriculture Canada, non-regulated food prices should con- 
tinue to rise at a moderate pace. 


Prices for durable goods posted a 0.7 per cent gain be- 
tween the fourth quarter of 1983 and the first quarter of 
1984, followed by a monthly rise of 0.4 per cent in April, 
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which partly reflect the more vigorous demand for these 
goods until recently. However, the impact of higher in- 
terest rates on demand should restrain prices. A large por- 
tion of the April movement was also due to the semi-annual 
increase (of only 0.4 per cent) in car and truck prices. 


The seasonally adjusted Industry Selling Price Index rose 
0.4 per cent in April, a slower growth rate than in the 
preceding three months. The behaviour of the ISPI, 
although parallel to that of the CPI early in the year, was 
influenced by different factors, with the exception of 
petroleum products whose prices kept pace with the CPI. 
Most of the impetus that the food industry gave to the ISPI 
between January and April originated in higher prices for 
cattle and dairy products, since imported fresh vegetables 
are not processed in large volumes in Canada. 


The ISPI excluding food and petroleum products ac- 
celerated in February (+0.6 per cent) and March (+0.8 
per cent) as the prices of some exports, notably wood, 
paper, and base and precious metals, increased on interna- 
tional markets. Because these products are priced in US 
dollars, the depreciation of the Canadian currency accen- 
tuated the upswing in these indexes. Greater stability in 
the Canadian dollar exchange rate and in wood and metals 
prices on international markets in April contributed to the 
slowdown recorded during the month. However, a few 
primary metals industries posted their first price increases 
in a year. The overall index for this industry was up 0.9 
per cent. Paper prices jumped 2.4 per cent, accounting 
for half of the rise of the ISP]. However, this increase was 
attributable to labour disputes in this industry in British 
Columbia. The surge in interest rates, which quickly 
affects the demand and prices of many export goods, 
including wood and various metals, suggests that the 
moderating trend will persist. The strikes that have 
paralysed a number of industries in Europe should help 
curb inflation in export prices. 


These trends, which appear to favour moderation in the 
Canadian inflation rate, generally will have an adverse ef- 
fect on the real economy, since the upturn in export prices 
stimulates production, employment and investment without 
directly boosting production costs and selling prices inside 
the country. 


The weakness of consumer demand slowed the rise in 
prices of most consumer goods. In particular, the semi- 
annual increase in motor vehicle prices was only 0.1 per 
cent, compared with 3.1 per cent in October 1983. The 
weakness of domestic demand and the low capacity utiliza- 
tion rate (67.3 per cent in the first quarter) should con- 
tinue to restrain prices of machinery, whose production is 
split between Canadian and external demand. 
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The impact of sluggish demand on prices was accentuated 
by the sectoral distribution of demand in manufacturing. In 
fact, the weakness of demand was more pronounced 
among industries that had attained an above-average 
capacity utilization rate, particularly industries oriented to 
household consumption. If demand had continued to rise 
in these industries, they would have been the first to be 
able to raise their prices because of a lack of cyclical 
growth in productivity or because of bottlenecks in the pro- 
duction process. The 0.2 percentage point dip in the 
capacity utilization rate for the manufacturing sector as a 
whole in the first quarter was primarily due to labour 
disputes in the wood and paper industries in British 
Columbia, although more industries registered declines (11 
out of 20) than increases. Strong gains in utilization rates 
were confined to sectors that had exceptionally low levels 
of utilization (machinery, transportation equipment and non- 
metallic minerals). 


The surge in the unadjusted Raw Materials Price Index 
since December 1983 (+0.8 per cent on average) ended 
in April (+0.1 per cent), as a result of various factors that 
contributed to parallel movements in the CPI and ISPI. The 
prices of imported food products pushed up prices as in 
the case of the CPI, and the price of wood and metal prod- 
ucts followed the same pattern as in the ISPI; thus, the in- 
dexes for these products levelled off after registering a 
marked acceleration early in 1984. The vegetable pro- 
ducts index plunged 2.2 per cent in April, which counter- 
balanced the 1.3 per cent rise in the animal products in- 
dex. Wood prices edged up 0.2 per cent. Ferrous 
materials posted a 0.3 per cent gain, offset by a 0.9 per 
cent decline in non-ferrous materials. 


Business Investment 


According to the April survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Regional Industrial Expansion (DRIE), large com- 
panies revised down their estimated 1983 and anticipated 
1984 nominal investments relative to the October survey, 
(according to this latter survey, investment was to drop 
6.6 per cent in 1984). However, the larger than expected 
reduction for 1983 resulted in a 2.1 per cent increase in 
nominal terms between these two years. It would be un- 
wise to draw any conclusions about the investment outlook 
for 1984 from the results of this survey, especially since 
the upward trend in some of the macroeconomic deter- 
minants of investment slowed considerably in the first 
quarter of 1984. Weak demand seems to be the main 
reason for this development, as it has adversely affected 
capacity utilization and profit growth, while curbing cyclical 
increases in selling prices and productivity. 


The April survey of large companies’ investment 
intentions conducted by DRIE indicates that they have 
made major changes in their recent and planned capital 
outlays. The nominal value of investment for both 1983 
and 1984 was revised downward, but because the 1983 
decrease was larger, investment was up 8.3 per cent bet- 
ween 1983 and 1984 (compared with the forecast decline 
of 0.3 per cent at the time of the October 1983 survey). 
In addition, the fact that large companies revised down 
their 1984 fixed capital spending plans between the 
October and April surveys boosted the growth of invest- 
ment intentions in constant dollars for 1984, from a 
decline of 6.6 per cent to a 2.2 per cent increase bet- 
ween the two Surveys. 


The findings of the DRIE survey suggest that 1983 was a 
worse year for investment than previously estimated, but 
that the recovery was stronger than indicated by the 
Private and Public Investment (PPI) survey. Nevertheless, 
‘the interpretation of the DRIE survey depends on the rela- 
tionship that its results have with those of the PPI survey 
conducted at the beginning of the year; the latter are used 
to produce annual estimates for the National Accounts 
because of their wider coverage. For instance, it is possi- 
ble that investment intentions have not changed between 
January and April, and that the latest DRIE survey is con- 
sistent with the results of the PPI survey. In this case, the 
gap between the planned 1984 growth rates in the DRIE 
survey (+8.3 per cent) and the PPI survey (—0O.4 per 
cent) would be due to the difference in coverage. Conse- 
quently, it is risky to draw any conclusions from the DRIE 
survey at this time, especially since current economic 
trends, such as the recent deterioration of the financial 
markets and the slowdown of the upturn in the deter- 
minants of investment, could trigger a change in investment 
intentions. 


The upward trend in the main macroeconomic 
determinants of investment slowed significantly in the first 
quarter to levels insufficient to stimulate corporations to 
invest. In the first quarter, there were no industries 
operating at sufficiently high levels to encourage 
companies to increase production capacity. Moreover, 
those industries that had reached above-average utilization 
levels during the recovery, and would have been the first 
to invest more, suffered a decline in their capacity utiliza- 
tion rates in the first quarter. The deceleration of demand 
and labour disputes in the British Columbia wood and 
paper industries led to a decrease of 0.2 of a percentage 
point in the capacity utilization rate, to 71.7 per cent in the 


first quarter. Most industries related to consumer demand 
registered small decreases in the first quarter, with the 
exception of transportation equipment firms, which were 
nevertheless operating at 69.5 per cent of capacity. On 
the other hand, the industries that had the largest gains in 
demand and utilization rate in the first quarter, such as 
primary metals, machinery and non-metallic mineral 
products, were using a very low percentage of their fixed 
capital. The prospect of slower export-led growth in 
demand suggests this trend will persist, except in the 
wood and paper industries where the settlement of labour 
disputes will help boost the overall utilization rate in the 
second quarter. 


The slackening of the growth in demand also affected cor- 
porate balance sheets. The before-tax profits (as defined 
in the National Accounts) of non-financial corporations 
climbed 2.4 per cent in the first quarter, following gains of 
9.6 and 3.6 per cent in the two preceding quarters. Fur- 
thermore, the growth in profits was not evenly-distributed, 
as more than 20 out of a total of 46 indutries posted 
declines in the two most recent quarters (compared to nine 
in the third quarter of 1983). It is noteworthy that the 
transportation equipment industry was responsible for over 
half of the gains during this period. 


Profit margins (operating revenue as a percentage of 
sales) stabilized in the first quarter for the first time since 
the onset of the recovery, at a level of 4.1 per cent. This 
movement was widespread, with 21 industries registering 
lower profit margins. The labour disputes in the British 
Columbia wood and paper industries accounted for only a 
small fraction of this stagnation (excluding these industries, 
margins edged up from 4.3 to 4.4 per cent). 


The stability of profit margins may reflect a parallel move- 
ment in productivity, apparently fueled in the short term by 
the growth in output at a time of under-utilization of fixed 
capital. After the decline in interest costs resulting from 
the lower rates, productivity gains became the major 
source of the advance in profits, as selling prices have not 
risen substantially. The depreciation of the Canadian dollar 
against its U.S. counterpart should boost the profits of 
export-oriented companies, aS most non-manufactured ex- 
port goods are priced in U.S. dollars. However, this situa- 
tion will have to be seen as enduring before it will lead to 
capital investment. The general deterioration of the finan- 
cial markets did not prevent companies from improving the 
structure of their balance sheets. Stock and bond issues 
remained buoyant, which may put Canadian corporations in 
a better position to invest. 
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Manufacturing 


Following a drop in output in the first quarter, partly due to 
labour disputes, there appears to be a rebound in manufac- 
turing activity in the second quarter, as is evident in 
employment data into May, although most of the leading in- 
dicators for manufacturing continued to sag entering the 
quarter. This latter assessment is most applicable to new 
orders, which have slowed to a virtual standstill following a 
robust fourth quarter. Shipments have slowed less percep- 
tibly, and growth should be maintained in the second 
quarter by recovery in the paper industry as well as by the 
desire of a number of industries to moderate the backlog 
of unfilled orders or move unwanted stocks. These latter 
motives to maintain cash flow (which also should serve to 
dampen prices) likely have been reinforced by the upturn 
of short-term financing rates in the second quarter. 

Without a renewed upturn of new orders soon, however, it 
will be difficult to maintain growth in output and employ- 
ment in this sector in the second half of the year. 


The growth of the volume of filtered new orders slackened 
to 0.52 per cent in March, down substantially from 1.15 
per cent last month and a peak rate of nearly 3 per cent 
only four months ago. This abrupt deceleration has 
originated largely in transportation equipment, where 
growth has fallen from 9.47 per cent to 0.60 per cent in a 
space of four months. At the same time, the rapid rates of 
increase recorded late in 1983 by a number of investment- 
related industries (largely reflecting the very low levels of 
activity in these industries) have begun to wane rapidly. 
This is particularly evident for machinery and electrical prod- 
ucts. The household-related industries continued to 
register marginal gains or declines, a trend evident since 
the fourth quarter deceleration of consumer spending. The 
weakness of new orders is reflected in the diffusion index 
for the 20 major industry groups, which fell to 65 per cent 
in March from 80 per cent in the previous month and a 
cyclical high of 90 per cent in December. 


The slowdown of filtered shipments growth has been 
much less pronounced than for new orders or output. The 
volume of shipments rose 1.26 per cent, down only slight- 
ly from the average 1.5 per cent gain recorded in the 
previous six months. The less pronounced deceleration of 
shipments relative to new orders also is evident in the dif- 
fusion index for shipments, which eased to 75 per cent in 
March from 80 per cent in February and 85 per cent in 
December (and the Marck drop in the diffusion index in 
shipments originated in the paper industry, which could 
well turn up again in the second quarter when labourers 
returned to work). Nevertheless, the growth of shipments 
remains precarious in a plurality of industries, and could 
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easily turn negative without renewed strength in demand 
and new orders. For example, within the 20 major in- 
dustry groups, five are in decline at the moment while four 
industries show virtually no growth and a further seven 
have growth of less than one per cent. Of these 16 major 
industry groups where there is identifiable weakness in 
shipments, the trend of new orders in only one (metal 
fabricating) is encouraging for the short term. In other 
words, the abrupt dip in the diffusion and in the growth of 
new orders to date in 1984 could soon be mirrored in data 
on shipments (and presumably employment). 


The 16 industries were shipments growth is decelerating 
most noticeably include most of the industries oriented to 
domestic demand for households and for industry. This is 
most evident in semi- and non-durable consumer goods 
(where demand retrenched again in the first quarter) such 
as clothing-related industries, food and beverages, and fur- 
niture and furnishings. Slack also was evident for industrial 
materials such as petroleum, chemical products, printing, 
and metal fabricated products. The weakness in demand 
for industrial inputs also is evident in import data for crude 
and fabricated materials, and augurs poorly for higher in- 
dustrial output in the summer. Three of the four industries 
demonstrating substantial strength in shipments growth are 
auto-related; namely, the auto industry itself within 
transportation equipment, up 4.6 per cent, which has trig- 
gered gains in demand for the rubber and plastic, and iron 
and steel industries of about 2 per cent. First quarter ac- 
tivity in iron and steel also was boosted as a hedge against 
a possible strike, although steel workers accepted terms in 
April (GM 19/6). Given the stall of exports to the slowing 
U.S. auto market in the second quarter, and the auto in- 
dustry’s plans to slow production anyway to permit retool- 
ing for the new model-year, it may become increasingly dif- 
ficult to eke out increases in shipments. 


The slowdown of new orders relative to shipments growth 
was reflected in a deceleration of filtered real unfilled 
orders from 4.43 per cent to 3.37 per cent over the last 
two months, following an accelerating trend that lasted for 
19 months. The slowdown resulted from a moderation of 
unfilled orders in a plurality of industry groups, as the diffu- 
sion index for unfilled orders declined only marginally in the 
month. 


The volume of manufacturing inventories declined by $19 
million in March, leaving stocks down $48 million for the 
first quarter as a whole. All of the reduction occurred in 
finished goods and raw materials, although the March 
decline was accentuated by the disruption of pulp and 
paper output which led to an $8 million decline in stocks. 
Inventories continued to drop rapidly in the wood industry 


(—$19 million), which reduced stocks to sustain growth in 
exports. The metal fabricating industry also was an impor- 
tant contributor to the decline in March and for the first 
quarter as a whole. Despite a cutback in auto assemblies 
in February and March in anticipation of lower export de- 
mand, there was a sizeable accumulation in the motor vehi- 
cle industry (+$30 million). 


External Sector 


The short-term trend of the merchandise trade balance 
essentially has stabilized, as export and import demand 
have slowed to about 2 per cent entering the second 
quarter. Shipments to Europe of crude and fabricated 
materials continued to drop sharply, aggravated by strikes 
in heavy industry in Germany, Britain, and France, although 
United States industrial demand for these commodities re- 
mains firm. Slowing auto activity in the United States serv- 
ed to brake the advance of end products. Weak import 
‘demand for crude and fabricated materials augur sluggish 
industrial activity in Canada in the second quarter, while 
the retrenchment of auto demand in Canada was mirrored 
in imports of motor vehicles within end products. The 
distinct slowdown of auto exports and imports is of par- 
ticular importance, given the dominant role of this sector in 
the first quarter growth of output and profits. 


The short-term trend of nominal merchandise export de- 
mand moderated from 2.4 per cent to 1.9 per cent with 
the inclusion of a 3.9 per cent drop in the month of April. 
Export growth, which accounted for most of the first 
quarter gain in GNP, has slowed from a peak rate of in- 
crease of 3.1 per cent recorded three months ago. While 
the initial slight moderation of export demand in the first 
quarter originated primarily in overseas demand, the 
slowdown is becoming increasingly evident in export 
growth to the United States (from 3.5 per cent to 2.9 per 
cent in the latest month). This easing can be expected to 
persist in light of the continued moderation in the growth of 
the leading indicator for the United States, notably in the 
auto and housing sectors which accompanied the upturn of 
interest rates in the second quarter. Exports to members 
of the European Economic Community continued to decline 
rapidly; the accentuated drop partly reflects the sharp drop 
in industrial output due to labour disputes in West Germany 
and Britain. Exports to Japan and overseas countries con- 
tinued to decline, although at less severe rates than for 
EEC nations. 


The recent deceleration of exports to the United States 
is largely accounted for by the motor vehicle sector, which 
represents over one-quarter of all Canadian exports. This 


deceleration can be expected to continue, as auto sales 
and output in the United States turned down in tandem in 
April and May. Export demand for industrial and 
agricultural machinery declined as well, to limit the growth 
for end products to 2.1 per cent. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing to note that the short-term trend of exports to Europe 
of end products improved, despite the recent sharp 
declines in industrial activity evident in shipments of crude 
and fabricated material inputs and the appreciation of the 
Canadian dollar in European currency markets. The recent 
upturn of business investment in Britain and West Germany 
was particularly evident in exports of industrial machinery 
and transportation and communications equipment. 


The growth of exports of fabricated materials has stabilized 
at 0.8 per cent in the last three months after decelerating 
late in 1983. Lower exports to Europe continued to 
restrain demand, particularly for wood and metal-related 
products (such as iron and steel, woodpulp, lumber, and 
copper). Offsetting this weakness, United States demand 
accelerated in the short term, particularly for lumber (+1.3 
per cent) following the end of strikes in the B.C. forestry 
sector and the upturn of housing starts early in 1984. The 
slight acceleration of industrial activity in the United States 
early in 1984 also served to boost overall demand for 
metal products such as copper (+6.4 per cent), zinc 
(+4.7 per cent), and inorganic chemicals (+6.3 per cent). 


A similar pattern of declining European demand amidst 
still-rising exports to the United States resulted in a 
further moderation of the total growth of crude materials 
(from 3.1 per cent to 2.6 per cent in the month). The 
retrenchment of demand emanating from Europe was most 
evident in the declines registered recently for iron ore 
exports (—7.3 per cent). The non-filtered version of iron 
ore shipments to Europe plummetted by nearly 90 per 
cent in April, as demand for iron ore inputs into the iron 
and steel industry in West Germany was slashed by the IG 
Metall union strike and ensuing lockouts in the auto and 
steel industries (which eventually saw 450,000 workers 
down their tools in heavy industry in Germany) and remain- 
ed depressed in the iron and steel industry in Britain and 
France. Weak European industrial demand also was 
evident in the slowdown for exports of metal ores and 
concentrates (1.1 per cent compared to 4.3 per cent 
three months ago). Growth in crude materials was 
buttressed by higher shipments to the United States, as 
well as overseas nations, of construction-related non- 
metallic materials (1.4 per cent) and asbestos (5.0 per 
cent). This reflects the solid improvement in construction 
activity throughout most of the OECD region following the 
generalized drop in interest rates in 1983. Exports of 
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crude petroleum rose 7.3 per cent, although this was 
partly offset by a slowdown for coal and natural gas. 


The short-term trend of nominal merchandise imports con- 
tinued to slacken noticeably, slowing from growth of 2.3 
per cent to 1.9 per cent with the inclusion of.a 8.9 per 
cent drop in the monthly data for April. In particular, the 
trend of import demand is negative for crude (—O.3 per 
cent) and fabricated (—O.5 per cent) materials, while the 
growth of end products has slowed from 3.7 per cent to 
2.6 per cent over the last three months. This deceleration 
in import demand is consistent with a slackening of 
domestic demand and industrial output, and was diffuse 
across all geographical regions. 


The slowdown in imports of end products largely reflects 
a deceleration in imports of motor vehicles and parts 
(which account for about 43 per cent of end product 
imports and 29 per cent of total imports). The weakness 
was most accentuated for passenger cars (—O.6 per cent 
compared to +8.7 per cent four months ago), in line with 
the downturn of domestic auto sales in April. Imports of 
motor vehicle parts remained relatively strong (+5.4 per 
cent) as producers in Canada prepare for the model-year 
changeover that will limit assembly line output during the 
summer, irrespective of the course of sales. Imports of 
some household goods (such as furniture and photographic 
goods) showed signs of slackening, although imports of 
clothing and recreational equipment remain at high levels. 
Import demand for machinery and equipment continued to 
be marked by large sectoral divergences, with pockets of 
strength in drilling equipment (+1.8 per cent), metal- 
working machinery (+6.9 per cent), and office machinery 
(+1.9 per cent) being partly offset by weakness for ex- 
cavating (—O.3 per cent) and farm (—O.1 per cent) 
machinery, and engines (—4.8 per cent). 


The weakening trend for imports of crude and fabricated 
materials augurs poorly for industrial activity in Canada in 
the short term. In particular, imports of fabricated materials 
have turned down (—0O.3 per cent) for the first time in the 
recovery, aS a result of a sharp deceleration in demand for 
a wide range of industrial materials (notably metal products, 
chemicals, and textile and wood products). Import demand 
for fabricated steel (5.3 per cent) and rubber (2.7 per 
cent) products bucked this declining trend, matching similar 
pockets of strength within domestic manufacturing activity 
(partly derived from the buoyant level of activity in the auto 
sector). The declining trend for crude materials continues 
to be dominated by crude petroleum, which showed signs 
of declining less rapidly of late. 
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Financial Markets 


The Bank of Canada’s bank rate ended the month of May 
at 11.60 per cent, up 78 basis points from April. Interest 
rates on other financial instruments rose in a similar man- 
ner; the prime rate stood at 12 per cent (up 50 points) 
and the average bond yield at 14.20 per cent (up 63 
basis points). This generalized upturn of rates coincided 
with a drop in the stock market, which had become 
relatively less attractive. Nevertheless, total new security 
issues recorded its strongest gain ($4.2 billion) since the 
turn of the year, although a run-off of Canada Savings 
bonds continued in May. The volume of personal savings 
deposits continued to grow by an average of $450 million 
a month since February, while term or notice deposits held 
outside of the household sector registered a strong gain of 
$1.5 billion after a drop of almost $900 million in April. 


The marked increase for negotiable federal bond yields in 
May (up an average of 80 basis points) appears to have 
eased early in June, coincident with a firming of stock 
market conditions. The volume of net new issues by the 
federal government increased by a total of $2 billion, of 
which $1.6 billion were in the form of Treasury bills whose 
yields rose 92 basis points to end May at 11.75 per 

cent. Towards the end of May, the Bank of Canada reduc- 
ed its holdings of Treasury bills, which corresponds with a 
slight drop for yields on negotiable federal bonds early in 
June. Elsewhere, security dealers increasingly bought 
Treasury bills for resale to their clients in smaller amounts 
($1,000, $5,000, or $25,000). These latter customers 
benefitted from interest rates which are relatively higher 
than for term or savings deposits or savings bonds, while 
maintaining a guaranteed rate of return. 

Demand for short-term paper by corporations was up 
close to $900 million from April while total corporate credit 
demand rose about $1.3 billion. This reveals a preference 
for short-term financing, notably for banker's acceptances. 
Net equity issues of $489 million were down slightly from 
the average recorded since the turn of the year. 

The increase in personal savings deposits at chartered 
banks ($463 million) was less rapid than in April, and was 
less than the run-off of Canada Savings Bonds. While sav- 
ings appear to be relatively stable, individuals seem to have 
channelled part of their savings into other more attractive 
financial instruments for which interest rates have risen. 
This also suggests a caution on the part of consumer de- 
mand for goods and services. Personal loans at chartered 
banks, moreover, rose only $160 million, down slightly 
from the average gain since the new year. The volume of 
mortgage loans, on the other hand, turned up from April, 
while mortgage rates on average rose more than 100 basis 
points in May. 


The Toronto stock exchange index declined at a faster rate 
than in April, before firming towards the end of May. The 
index ended the month off 93 points at 2230, while the 
overall volume of transactions rose slightly. All of the com- 
ponents of the index have declined between January and 
May 1984 except the real estate component (up close to 
8 per cent). 


The Bank of Canada increased its purchases of Treasury 
bills in the first half of May, while yields on this instrument 
declined slightly. Towards the end of the month (between 
May 16 and May 30), the bank sold off close to $850 
million of this instrument, which coincides with an easing of 
rates on federal negotiable bonds early in June. The 
money supply as measured by M1 was little changed in 
May, while M1A rose more than $500 million. 


After temporarily stabilising in April 1984, the Canadian 
dollar declined anew early in May and ended the month at 
. 77.22 cents (U.S.). This decline was partly tempered by 
an increase in interest rates in Canada as well as by direct 
intervention by the monetary authorities in foreign ex- 
change markets. Despite this intervention, international ex- 
change reserves rose about $500 million in May, following 
the borrowing of more than $1 billion of foreign exchange 
by the government of Canada. 


In April, the most recent period for which data on interna- 
tional capital flows are available, there was a sizeable in- 
flow of $1.2 billion in foreign capital into Canadian banks, 
of which $900 million represented net new issues. This 
implies that most net new issues in Canada were financed 
abroad. This foreign investment may have been encourag- 
ed by the relatively low level of the Canadian dollar as well 
as by an attractive interest rate differential in Canada’s 
favour. For short-term capital, the interest rate differential 
favoured investment in the United States. While there was 
an inflow of foreign funds into the Canadian money market, 
there was a net outflow due to a runoff for existing 
instruments. 


Moreover, there was no net foreign investment in Canadian 
stock markets, where the volume of transactions with non- 
residents dropped by a third. There also was a drop in 
Canadian resident purchases on foreign stock markets. As 
a result, for the first time in the past two years there was a 
substantial drop in net Canadian resident holdings of 
foreign assets. This gave rise to a net inflow of capital of 
more than $300 million. Most of this net sale reduction 
reflected the effect of a takeover of an American petroleum 
company. 


International Economies 


The recovery in the Western European nations was at least 
temporarily interrupted in the second quarter by a 
widespread outbreak of labour disputes, notably in West 
Germany and the United Kingdom. The increased social 
tension reflects the effects of heavy rates of unemploy- 
ment, which have persisted due to the gradual rate of 
recovery over the past year. The chances of a rebound of 
economic activity in the second half of the year were 
favoured by the reluctance of most central banks in Europe 
to raise interest rates in lock-step with the increase of 
American rates in the second quarter; inevitably, however, 
most European currencies weakened anew against the 
U.S. dollar as a result, following a brief rally early in the 
year. International capital flows in May and June also 
showed traces of a flight to higher quality debtors. The 
softness of the loan portfolio of some major international 
banks was reemphasized by a joint communiqué on deb- 
tors’ problems in Latin America in response to the upturn 
of the U.S. prime rate, and by the run on deposits at the 
Continental Illinois Bank in April. This latter problem pro- 
voked the strongest reaction of support by the Federal 
Reserve Board to date since the international bank lending 
crisis surfaced in August 1982. 


The labour conflict engulfing West Germany’s metal in- 
dustries escalated sharply in May, with rapidly mounting 
losses for the economy into June. After brief warning 
strikes earlier this year in Support of its key demand for a 
reduction in the 40-hour workweek to 35 hours, IG Metall, 
the country’s largest union with 2.5 million members, took 
the crucial step of calling out 13,000 workers on strike on 
May 14 at key motor vehicle component factories. Within 
days, dozens of factories (including virtually the entire 
motor vehicle industry comprising BMW, Daimler-Benz, 
Volkswagen, Opel, Audi, Porsche, and MAN) had come to 
a standstill due to strikes, lockouts, or layoffs arising from 
a want of crucial supplies. By late May, 58,000 workers 
were on strike, more than 90,000 were locked out, and a 
quarter of a million others were idled. By mid-June, the 
strike was affecting over half a million workers. The com- 
panies estimate that the strike could reduce growth in GNP 
by half a percentage point for the year, and wipe out near- 
ly half of the forecast DM10 billion current account surplus 
due to sharply lower car exports. The companies, 
represented by Gesamtmetall, the employers’ association, 
are disposed to resist the demands for a cut in the 
workweek, having rebuilt their financial position in the 
recovery and holding a widespread feeling that shorter 
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hours would undermine competitiveness. The union, Ger- 
many’s richest, also feels it can endure a long strike, hav- 
ing built up its strike fund to at least DM1 billion, while 
citing the benefits of its demand for shorter hours for both 
union members as well as the unemployed. The probability 
of a long strike rose in mid-June, when the courts overrul- 
ed a government decision to cut off unemployment 
benefits to workers laid off at companies not directly strike- 
bound (FT 31/5; 22/6). 


Partly due to the impending IG Metall strike, the Munich- 
based IFO economic research institute found in its April 
survey of manufacturers that durable capital and consumer 
goods industries are experiencing a slowdown in orders. 
As a result, output is planned to stagnate for several 
months. The recovery of the West German economy had 
been proceeding on schedule in the first quarter, with real 
GNP up 0.9 per cent and the unemployment stable at 9.0 
per cent. The recovery had been fuelled by an upturn of 
capital investment, following the marked increase of cor- 
porate earnings in 1983, and firming export demand 

(FT 24—29/5; 5/6). 


The economic statistics for the United Kingdom reflect a 
weakening of overall growth, partly due to the strike by 
coal miners which began in March. The effects of the coal 
miners strike were most evident in merchandise trade data 
for April. The trade balance sunk to a record deficit of 
£838 million, as the Central Statistical Office estimated 
that oil imports surged (£150 million of which was used in 
oil-fired power plants to replace coal and £150 million to 
rebuild oil inventories due to concern about a squeeze on 
supplies with the escalation of the conflict between Iran 
and Iraq), while oil exports dropped £200 million to 
alleviate pressures on domestic energy supplies. The 
record trade deficit does not solely reflect strike effects, 
however, as non-oil imports rose to a new record in 
response to continued increased import penetration for 
manufactured goods (FT 30/5). 


The indicators for household demand in Britain continued 
to present contrasts early in the second quarter. The 
slowdown of economic growth to date in 1984 continued 
to be evident in an acceleration of the increase in 
unemployment, which rose to a record 3.029 million in 
May, equivalent to 12.7 per cent of the labour force. The 


determination of the government to resist the increased up- 


ward pressure on interest rates emanating from the United 
States and the tax cuts enacted in the budget appear to 
have buttressed retail sales in April (+3.5 per cent) after a 
2.5 per cent drop in the previous three months, despite 
the rise in unemployment (FT 2/6; Ecst 26/5). 
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The labour scene in Britain appears increasingly 
acrimonious in the second quarter in both the private and 
the public sectors. The frustration with the lack of prog- 
ress in talks to resolve the months-old strike by the British 
National Union of Minerworkers culminated in riots at the 
Orgreave coking plant and the arrest of union leaders late 
in May. This violence is reminiscent of the riots at 
Renault’s car plants earlier in 1984 and at steel plants in 
Longwy France in April. Public sector union discontent 
with the past three years of wage restraint was fuelled by 
Professor Hugh Clegg’s commission on wage comparabili- 
ty, which found public sector wage levels lagging far 
behind their counterparts in the private sector. Armed with 
this data, most public sector unions refused to accept the 
government’s offer of a 3 per cent wage increase, deman- 
ding at least 6 per cent (FT 29—31/5; Ecst 26/5). 


The government of Sweden expressed “growing unease”’ 
with the trend of pay deals, most of which break the 
government’s voluntary guideline of 6 per cent. The 
government guideline is intended to halve the rate of infla- 
tion to 4 per cent in 1984, and the government promised 
to consider emergency measures (including price controls 
and a tightening of economic policy) to preserve Sweden's 
external competitiveness and economic growth. Sweden's 
economy had performed better than expected following a 
16 per cent devaluation of the krone in late 1982, and 
record corporate profits have triggered strident union pay 
demands to recoup lost purchasing power. So far this 
year, most public sector unions and some of the biggest 
unions in the private sector (such as building and engineer- 
ing) have pushed through pay deals clearly in excess of 
the guideline. The main threats to labour peace are 
emerging in lower-paid sectors (Such as retailing and light 
manufacturing), as the more powerful unions have threaten- 
ed sympathy strikes in support of higher wage demands in 
this sector. This marks a drift back to the centralised 
wage bargaining that was traditional in Sweden until this 
year, when employers managed to obtain sector by sector 
negotiations (FT 29/3, 3-9/4). 


The government of Norway intervened on May 29 to halt 
an escalating dispute by civil service and local government 
employees. The two strikes, which began the week 
before, were escalating to the point where most essential 
services had been withdrawn. The government stopped 
the strikes on the grounds of national interest, and referred 
them to arbitration by the state wages board (FT 30/5). 


The government of Italy introduced a new decree to limit 
the scala mobile wage indexation system. The govern- 
ment’s first attempt to cap indexation at one-third of the 
rate of inflation was blocked in Parliament by Communist 


party opposition. A revised proposal, which is less restric- 
tive and allows for possible catch-up in the future, appears 
to have mollified the opposition (FT 7—27/4). The Irish 
government announced that the country’s price control 
mechanisms will be used to enforce a seven-month pay 
freeze, as part of a plan to reduce inflation from 9 per cent 
to 5 per cent next year. The government wants the pay 
freeze to be followed by wage increases of less than 5 
per cent, partly to reduce the 17 per cent rate of 
unemployment (FT 3/4). In the second outbreak of serious 
unrest in six months, Belgium was afflicted by a general 
strike which led about 40 per cent of the country’s 
unionists to stay away from work early in April. The strike 
was organized to protest against the government’s austeri- 
ty package (embodying wage restraint and cuts in social 
programs), and affected schools and industry. It follows a 
public sector strike last September (FT 4/4). 


Following the much publicized run on Continental Illinois 
bank in April (the eighth largest bank in the United States) 
-and the militant communiqués issued from large Latin 
American debtors in May, there were increased signs of a 
flight to quality in international financial markets. U.S. 
bank shares plunged to 12-month lows in late May as a 
result of one of the sharpest sell-offs since the interna- 
tional debt crisis surfaced in August 1982. The flight to 
quality, centered on the U.S., also was evident in the in- 
creasing spread between the yield for government-backed 
treasury bills relative to bank certificates of deposit. In- 
creased nervousness about the solvency of the interna- 
tional financial system also was a factor in depressing long- 
term bond prices in the month. The upturn of interest 
rates tends to be self-reinforcing, as each increase serves 
to aggravate the debt repayment problems of less- 
developed countries. The general increase of interest 
rates in April and May dashed hopes that an ad hoc ap- 
proach to rescheduling third world debt payments together 
with world-wide economic recovery would resolve the pro- 
blems of debtor nations, and refocused attention on the 
funding of large creditors such as Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust, Bank of America, Citicorp, and Chase Manhattan (FT 
25-—29/5). The Federal Reserve Board issued its 
strongest statement of support to banks in the current 
crisis of confidence, saying it was prepared to “‘lend, lend 
boldly, and keep on lending” to any major U.S. banks with 
liquidity problems. At the end of 1983, the nine major 
“money centre” banks in the United States had loans of 
$40.4 billion outstanding (up $2.6 billion from last year) to 
the four largest Latin American debtors (Mexico, Brazil, 
Venezuela, and Argentina). These loans are equivalent to 
128.3 per cent of the banks’ capital (FT 29/5). 


The presidents of Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, and Colom- 
bia issued a joint statement warning that high interna- 
tional interest rates and the proliferation of protectionism 
were threatening the economic security and the trend 
towards democracy in Latin America. The four signatory 
countries, which together have an external debt of $240 
billion, said ‘“‘we do not accept being pressed into forced 
bankruptcy and a prolonged economic paralysis”. They 
called for lower interest rates applied to debt, ’’adequate”’ 
amortisation and grace periods on debt repayment, and 
recognized limits on debt-servicing relative to annual export 
revenue. The renewed upturn of U.S. interest rates ap- 
pears to have sparked this more vocal opposition, as the 
United Nations estimates that the recent increase in the 
prime rate from 11 per cent to 12.5 per cent will cost 
Latin America an additional $3.3 billion (at annual rates) in 
interest payments (FT 24/5). 
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News Developments 


Domestic 


The month of May was marked by a number of important 
events. First, the two largest provinces of the country in- 
troduced their respective budgets for fiscal year 
1984—1985. Like the measures contained in budgets 
already tabled for the other provinces, the governments of 
Ontario and Quebec announced policies which generally 
represent a continuation of last year’s objectives. It is also 
noteworthy that the automobile sector was particularly en- 
couraged by the investment plan developed by the 
Japanese firm Honda. 


In his 1984-85 budget, brought down on May 15, 
Ontario Treasurer Larry Grossman followed the lead of 
some of his counterparts in other provinces by taking 
steps to reduce the budget deficit. Therefore, the deficit 
for the fiscal year 1984—85 should be reduced to $2.04 
billion, compared with $2.35 billion for last year, although 
the latter was $400 million lower than the deficit predicted 
in the previous budget. Furthermore, the outlook for 
economic growth is held to be exceptionally promising 
since, according to Mr Grossman, the gross provincial 
product is expected to increase by 4.7 per cent in real 
terms. While there were no new taxes in the budget — in 
fact the 5 per cent personal income tax surcharge was 
dropped — the health insurance premiums of the province 
were raised again, this time by 4.9 per cent after a 5 per 
cent increase last year. There also was an increase in 
water rental fees charged to Hydro Ontario, part of which 
could be passed on to the consumers in the province. 
After a three-year tax holiday, the 10 per cent income tax 
for small businesses was restored. However, the exemp- 
tion was extended for new businesses with earnings of up 
to $200,000, and an additional $10 million was allocated 
to encourage the creation of new companies (new 
business persons may be eligible for no-interest loans of 
$5,000). Of the incentive measures announced, the most 
notable were a program designed to help unemployed 
workers and a program to stimulate technological change. 
First, approximately $600 million will be injected in training 
programs for select groups of workers over the next three 
years. Persons between 15 and 19 years of age, 
especially those on social assistance, and older people 
who have lost their jobs because of technological change 
will receive on-the-job training in private firms and courses 
in educational institutions; particular emphasis will be plac- 
ed on training for women. However, according to Mr 
Grossman, the unemployment rate in Ontario will remain 
around 9.1 per cent because a number of unemployed are 
expected to rejoin the labour force as the economy 
recovers. The second program provides for the creation of 
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a $30 million fund for university research. This project, 
which is aimed at plant modernization and the improvement 
of management and training practices, will promote greater 
co-operation between the private sector and academic 
institutions. In addition, some 4,000 computers will be 
installed in libraries and community centres to provide 
young people in the province with better access to high 
technology. Finally, the Treasurer urged Ontario 
municipalities not to raise property taxes, and announced 
the probable sale of a number of provincial Crown corpora- 
tions and lands. 


Reaction to the budget was positive in most economic 
circles. Many managers of Ontario firms were pleased with 
the emphasis placed on encouraging new businesses and 
training certain groups of workers. Moreover, they support 
the measure to reduce the deficit without increasing the 
burden on individual taxpayers. Members of the Ontario 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women expressed 
satisfaction with the measures announced in the budget, 
notably the training program (GM 16/5). 


On May 22, the Finance Minister of Quebec, Jacques 
Parizeau, tabled the budget for the fiscal year 
1984-1985. Unlike other provinces, Quebec intends to 
hold its budget deficit at about last year’s level, $3.2 
billion, with borrowing requirements remaining at approx- 
imately $2.1 billion. Although the trend of the budget 
policies remains essentially the same as last year, a few 
adjustments were made, according to Mr Parizeau, to en- 
sure that the economy of the province continues to 
recover. The first measure to assist the private sector is 
the expansion of the investment acceleration program, 
which will pay up to 20 per cent of the costs of any ad- 
vanced project, including the mining, high-technology and 
petrochemical industries. In addition, until the co-operative 
investment plan is established, the rules governing the 
stock savings plan were eased to allow a 150 per cent 
write-off for shares issued by “developing” businesses. 
The budget contained special incentives for investment in 
Quebec co-operatives in 1985, as any individual eligible to 
contribute to a co-operative investment plan will be able to 
claim a tax deduction of 150 per cent of the amount in- 
vested. Owners of farming businesses will be able to 
make a donation up to $300,000 to their children without 
paying taxes, a considerable increase from the previous 
limit of $100,000. This policy also applies to gifts of 
shares owned by businesspersons or industrialists. In- 
dividual taxpayers will have to wait for publication of a 
white paper at the end of June to find out what reforms 
have been made in the income tax system. The only peo- 
ple who had their tax burden lightened are those working 


in other countries for firms such as computer installation, 
office information or telematic systems, as they will be able 
to deduct part of the income they earned abroad. The 
budget also included a measure that particularly affected 
smokers; the tax on tobacco was increased from 50 to 55 
per cent as of May 22. The expense deduction for people 
who use their own cars in their jobs was raised. The tolls 
on Quebec highways will be abolished, and the normal 
charge of 50 cents will be reduced to 25 cents in rush 
hours. A task force will be set up during the coming year 
to investigate the prices users have been paying for 
gasoline since the surtax was reduced last November. 
People planning to purchase a house by December 31, 
1984 will benefit from the extension of the Corvée- 
Habitation program, with its three-year guaranteed mort- 
gage rate of 9.5 per cent; however, the $1,000 grant will 
be discontinued on July 15. Moreover, people who had a 
home ownership savings plan on December 31, 1982 
were given until March 1, 1986 to take advantage of the 

_ deduction of up to $10,000 for the purchase of a new 
house. Beginning on October 1, the Logirente program 
will be extended to persons between the ages of 60 and 
64. In addition to the $311 million allocated to the 
economic recovery program launched last year, the provin- 
cial government plans to spend $10 million developing 
parks and wildlife reserves and about $15 million on 
municipal roads. Mr. Parizeau also intends to increase the 
amount of public spending financed by debt service, of 
which about $166 million will be added to capital projects 
(LeD 23/5, FP 2/6, GM 23/5). 


Representatives of business circles in Quebec expressed 
disappointment with the measures announced on May 22. 
According to Mr. J-P Létourneau, vice-president of the 
Province of Quebec Chamber of Commerce, although 
there were positive measures in the budget, such as the 
extension of the Corvée-Habitation program, the incentives 
for the private sector were modest, the deficit remains high 
and Quebecers are still the most heavily taxed people in 
Canada. Representatives of a number of similar organiza- 
tions generally agreed with Mr. Létourneau’s views 

(LeD 23/5). 


The investment plan made public by Honda in late May 
brightened further the prospects for the Canadian 
automobile industry. Having been seriously affected by im- 
port quotas and encouraged by the federal government to 
invest in Canada, the Japanese manufacturer decided to 
build an assembly plant in the small town of Alliston, 
Ontario. This new factory, which will inject some $100 
million into the Canadian auto industry, will produce 
19,000 units in 1987 and 40,000 by 1989; parts will be 


supplied by Canadian, American and Japanese firms. Most 
of the cars assembled at the plant will be sold on the 
Canadian market, and the remainder may be exported to 
the United States. With the development and installation of 
highly sophisticated production lines, Honda hopes to in- 
crease its share of the Canadian market, which had shrunk 
because of government restrictions. Statistics show that 
the introduction of import quotas on Japanese cars made 
Canada an attractive market for small-car manufacturers 
from other countries, such as Hyundai Auto Canada Inc, 
which has already doubled this year’s expected sales of 
the South Korean-made Pony (LeD 24/4, GM 17/3, 5/5, 
FP 5/5, 6/6). It is interesting to note that the giant 
Japanese auto maker Toyota has announced plans for a 
similar investment project in the United States. In a joint 
venture with General Motors, Toyota will reopen an auto 
plant located in Fremont, California. Under the approx- 
imately twelve-year agreement, GM will learn new, more ef- 
ficient manufacturing techniques for small cars, and Toyota 
will try out its production and management methods in an 
area characterized by labour disputes and supply pro- 
blems. In addition, according to the reports, the American 
company is planning to reduce its unionized work force by 
80,000 and promote a profit-sharing scheme in order to 
cut labour costs. On the other hand, GM recorded a 
record $3.7 billion in earnings in 1983 and intends to 
award large bonuses during the coming year. According to 
company figures, GM handed out bonuses totalling $181 
million to its managers last year, while another US auto 
giant, Ford, distributed $81 million (OC 5/5, GM 4/5, 
lect O/ 2). 
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News Chronology 


May 15 Ontario Treasurer Larry Grossman brought down 


his budget for the 1984-85 fiscal year. * 


May 22 Quebec’s budget for the coming fiscal year was 


tabled in the National Assembly. * 


May 22 Current import quotas on footwear were extended 


by 16 months to the end of March 1986. 


* For more details, see News Developments, Domestic. 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of-payments 
basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy pro- 
cesses diffusion indexes are useful 
in determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on a customs basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 
selves with roughly the same fre- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure cn 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
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Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours Survey 


Employment/Population 
Ratio 


Labour force 


Labour Force Survey 
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were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


Paid worker 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by a related member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


a monthly mail survey of most non- 
agricultural employers collecting 
payroll information on the last week 
or pay period in the reference 
month, including figures on average 
hours, earnings, and employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


Monetary base 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) and were available for 
work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less 
from the reference week, and were 
available for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 

deposits with the Bank of Canada. 

Also referred to as the high-powered 
money Supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities: Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


‘Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 
Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
InSustrial Classification. 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 


Summary of Business Cycle Peaks and Troughs in Canada 1950 —1982 


Monthly Reference Dates 


Recessions 


June 1951 to December 1951 
June 1953 to June 1954 
February 1957 to January 1958 
April 1960 to January 1961 
June 1974 to March 1975 
November 1979 to June 1980 
July 1981 to December 1982 


Expansions 
January 1952 to May 1953 
July 1954 to January 1957 
February 1958 to March 1960 
February 1961 to May 1974 
April 1975 to October 1979 
July 1980 to June 1981 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 


Real Output by Industry, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Demand Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Labour Market, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prices and Costs 

Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and 


National Income, Selected Components, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
Millions of Dollars 


Financial Indicators 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators 


13-14 Canadian Leading Indicators 
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Chart — 1 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjuste 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2-1984 Q1 
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Chart — 3 
Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61 - Dec. 83 
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Demand Indicators 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 5 
Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1984 Q1 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1984 Q1 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Balance of Payments 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2-1984 Q1 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 


Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61 - Mar. 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61 - Mar. 84 
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Main Indicators 
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9 


10 


Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Output by Industry, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Demand Indicators, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Labour Market Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted 

Prices and Costs, Percentage Changes, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Prices and Costs, National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Current Account, Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Capital Account, Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Financial Indicators 


11-12 Canadian Leading Indicators, Filtered Data 


13 


United States Monthly Indicators, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


14-15 United States Leading and Coincident Indicators, 


Filtered Data 
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JUN 27, 1984 TABLE 1 5:48 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTM $ 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON —e NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 


1979 2.0 3 Se ne. 13.4 1257 1774 ~136 3.0 6.9 3.2 
1980 1.0 4 = 75/0 10.7 4.3 $2331 -154 1.8 =o bai 
1981 daz 255 359 8.3 fe | 1024 372 a; 1 4.5 3.3 
1982 =245.0 7 52150 aby: =1059 -4279 -244 =n 6 <2 -4.4 
1983 3.1 3 24.4 ail 3? =8).8 3568 -104 6.4 8.1 Sia 
1982 Il “2 Ta =8.9 -4.9 -6.5 -948 =Jo2 PE “1.9 =a 
II] “4 6 “359 =652 =1, 4 -492 160 1,8 ~h'S = 7 
IV 2 qk. 14.1 1.4 eee -856 -116 =B52 =A. 7 =. 0 
1983 I 153 SS 8.5 756 ak, 3212 -268 okt a. 1 2.0 
I] 1.5 ¥ 18.3 =O. =a ek 12 420 4.0 3.7 1.8 
Ill 1.3 AY -4.0 eb 2n8 3104 =132 1.8 10 1,9 
1V “9 10. mht, 6 ad -320 -60 3.3 Diy A 12 
1984 | # a + 6 ee -444 204 8.0 6.6 8 


reper es NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
) 


(1 DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2 GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
JUN 27, 1984 TABLE 2 5:48 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES - EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC - MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 


a 


1979 4.0 4.4 4.5 Soul 6.3 6.7 4.8 10.6 4.8 Sirk 
1980 1.3 ine Sot 2.5 = 1/55 =5.9 me aio Tie 1.0 
1981 2n9 AG 2.0 3.4 a9 1.5 1.6 Ce an 1 
1982 thal -4.8 Shs) Sols Olay, aye 5) -8.4 Seis a, 2a 
1983 2.6 At 4.3 ers 5.9 7.4 Jo 1! 6.2 2.9 1.3 
1982 11 Silay Sylar -3.4 -.8 Sie -2.4 =2.0 -8.8 at rs 5 
II] -1.4 = 15 OP <0 Sais =2.5 eit) 1 | = as ay 
IV et) =130 = V5.0) -.4 son! =8.5 Sow 505 ha: oo 
1983 I wisi 136 4.2 4 §.1 9.7 3.6 .0 ant .0 
I] 200 Ze 2.8 1.6 33) 3.1 1.6 6.8 va? 1.0 
II] P se 2.0 3.0 Uo, 4.3 Se7) 3.0 8.8 2.4 set, 
IV all oath whee 4 Hea Sous 3 4.8 8 at 
1984 | 6 6 6 6 ay 2x8 -1.4 Wee 6 8 
1983 MAR a 1.0 “3 1.3 ath 8 ree a0 oh au 
APR 6 6 9 5) viola 1.0 POS 1.0 6 fe 
MAY At) 1.0 1.6 6 Wes 2.3 Syd ve pee. at 
JUN bod Le 2.8 ost 2.4 1.8 T2 6.4 re ~ «4 
JUL 2: a. Cian oS JE 1.0 1.4 -1,0 52 rit 
AUG .3 4 3 4 1,8 3.1 15:1 2.6 4 a) 
SEP ab so ne mI 153 raz! 8 8.3 iS in 
OCT at wa =a. m 4 1.8 e150 1.2 dW .0 
NOV et av: 3 a ae 2.2 8 =3.8 3 = i6 
DEC ot ia ok Cin Bl Su oil: Sie .0 a 
1984 JAN 1k lee 2.0 6 ana 3.8 RE St! ao 4 
FEB =| 56 lee) =200 .0 Sete -3.8 -3.3 =250 a i. Y: 
MAR .2 Wy! 5 in sik ane: ae 1.3 a: de 


SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 27, 1984 TABLE 3 5:48 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUFAC - AVERAGE 
NEK DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 


i 


1979 HES 10.8 18.9 fess) 16.6 1.86 38.6 197.4 Tesh 16.3 
1980 8.9 Sie minke! 10.0 258 2.04 38.3 1539.6 9.2 8.3 
1981 1220 Siok dl ele Bed 2705 aon 180.0 uve 11.4 
1982 3.3 aks AH al Sela) =10):9 Phe hy | 37.5 129.4 Sana = 1207 
1983 8.8 6.9 Zink 9.0 22.0 1.83 38.3 160.7 1353 3.3 
1982 I1 ere Vick! 2.0 Picts 2.0 PIC) HERE) iil eee =an7 
PDE oC! 6 HE) o fs 1.1 echt] 2.18 37.3 103.7 a2 SE 
IV 12 1.8 Lie -4.2 -4,.4 Pe Vt! Silas 138.0 18.8 a2 
1983 1 Son So 2.4 4.8 9.8 1.96 37.8 161.7 TWO Tid 
Il 2.6 mia 16.5 Ein 8.4 1.83 38.3 208.3 AUS 4.7 
II] 2.5 2.4 claw 4.2 24.7 Uae 38.6 141.3 as! Dal 
IV oie af 15.6 4.1 -8.8 ar 38.7 T3ihes yin aie 
1984 | 1,8 aa ha? ono Gia We Oa 38.6 145.0 -6.3 19:2 
1983 MAY 4.6 8.9 SPR he) 3,1 1h8) ibe h| 38.3 260.0 =2058 alae 
JUN Sie 7.6 3.0 1.0 7 ae 1278 38.3 186.0 ie8 2.0 
JUL -.4 -4.0 -3.4 ine Cart 1.76 38.4 144.0 6.8 WA 
AUG i ban Si ab oral ot 6.4 ieee Sonu 138.0 ai] “EK 
SEP ai = a) 1.6 45.5 1.76 38.7 142.0 2.3 <u 
OCT 2.6 2.3 3.0 1.4 =3079 Wt 38.7 126.0 8.5 Sad 
NOV = 8 = U5 13.0 ee ahece) eras 38.7 131.0 nei sok 
DEC 1.0 as 8 Thay 15 Tis 38.6 137.0 re .0 
1984 JAN lea ans 4.3 4.9 lites Te5 38.6 151.0 Soe Be. 
FEB aoe 1.4 =e Hi ol! alone Hous 38.6 153.0 S20 on 
MAR 3 nie 4.1 3u2 Tied eye! 38.7 131.0 Sars 4 
APR 4.1 2.4 =a 5 We? Ean Wau 126.0 18.2 4.0 
MAY 135.0 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT. EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
JUN 27, 1984 TABLE 4 5:48 PM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
EMPLOYMENT 
OTAL OTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- ~- LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
1ST 3.5 So 4.1 Seat 63.4 Lites 7.4 Wane) 5.4 2602 
1980 251 CAN if? 310 3.0 64.1 Sumo dst Vee 5.4 2762 
1981 3.4 Ved 2.8 P2583) 64.8 See) Te5 lisie2 5.6 2895 
1982 Sg! eA) =3n0 os 64.1 een Woks) 18.8 8.4 3921 
1983 =x) Sa 8 iis 64.4 56.7 ee! UISRG) 9.4 3434 
1882 IJ -1.4 Srfrit) -1.4 3 64.1 57.4 10.5 17.8 8.0 854 
Pe 2 illo Prt oA OS! 6 64.2 56.4 Uva: 20.8 hard) 947 
lV =a oun = Ab) oi 64.1 56.0 1208 21.0 10.1 1181 
1983 | 4 flies? 4 “il 64.0 56.0 1205 20.7 Seg Sis 
Di ia Rie 1.4 ilies! 64,5 56.6 1203 20.6 306 713 
II] 6 1.6 Wie 4) 64.6 B 2a 11.6 1953 Give 781 
IV sé sil 4 Stil 64.3 Bila ES, 18.8 8.8 1029 
1984 | =r15 -4.2 ne 4 64.3 Biel Halas 18.5 oat 889 
1983 MAY 4 stl 6 4 64.5 56.6 1293 20.8 9.6 228 
JUN .0 oo ) .3 64.6 56.8 43! TEAS 8.6 242 
JUL Sac) a6 ) x 64.8 ave qllss 13S 355 257 
AUG all 8 oil ane 64.6 Sia 11.6 ies $9.2 248 
SEP Bi ae re! =a 64.5 57.2 11,3 19,0 8,9 276 
OCT .0 xo = Tre oye) 64.2 Sit Tlie 18.6 8.9 303 
NOV ne rie ne He? 64.3 Diva GES 18.9 8.7 395 
DEC Saks etext 4 4 64.5 57.3 Till 18.8 8.7 331 
1984 JAN we we -.4 Si) 64.2 S720 Tilinre 18.7 8.9 388 
FEB =) -4.4 Js 6 64.5 57.2 Re 18.5 Oil 253 
MAR ie Site) Sus) =e 64,3 57.0 11.4 18.2 9.3 248 
APR .2 se 64.4 Silicul 11.4 18.5 Sat 
MAY ue 6 64.7 Sree Ae? 18.7 35.5 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, 
PAYROLLS AND HOURS. 
) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
! EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 


( 
( 
( INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


pwn 


JUN 21, 1984 TABLE 5 3:17 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


eee 


1979 9:2 Tau 7.9 85.38 14,5 10.1 Via 8.7 108.9 205.39 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 9.0 10.1 107.0 230.3 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.7 83.42 10.2 Oe7 9.6 11.9 107.1 258.6 
1982 10.8 fee 11.8 81.08 6.0 Seb 8.9 10.0 105.6 291.3 
1983 5.8 Sa7 6.4 81.14 3.5 10.4 6.8 7.0 107.5 299.6 
1982 II Sha 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 1.9 | 1.9 105.6 289.4 
III 2:2 1.9 2u2 80.02 8 2.9 he | 1.6 105.6 293.3 
IV 456 =1.0 2.3 81.21 ae) 1.8 1.0 223 105.2 299.8 
1983 I .6 .4 mf 81.48 ad 2.8 9 1.0 106.5 297.2 
II 1.4 22 1.2 81.23 1.5 4.6 371 sea | 107.1 299.7 
II] 1.6 9 1.8 81.11 9 a7 132 es 108.0 300.5 
IV 9 et lie 80.75 .4 =193 ae 1.5 108.3 301.0 
1984 |] Nad 3.0 xi! 79.66 1.6 7 8 wl 108.8 
1983 MAY io 1.6 -.1 81.38 5 5.0 4.6 .6 106.8 300.0 
JUN 14) Wy: 4 81,16 eR) 1.6 oa 8 108.1 299.9 
JUL 4 .6 4 81.14 .4 .6 -.3 mek 107.8 301.2 
AUG a eal | 6 81.06 a | = hey, =. 1 ot 108.0 300.0 
SEP .0 = 41,0 te 81.14 -,1 = 16.4 mi .6 108.2 300.4 
OCT .6 tea 4 81.18 are .0 ae | ae 108.5 293.3 
NOV .0 = 5 we 80.86 mal te “4 8 108.4 300.3 
DEC aS 4 ne 80.20 ae] ot .0 2.0 108.1 303.3 
1984 JAN ‘5 1.9 il 80.11 3 8 4 -1.4 103.8 299.6 
FEB 6 Lipa ats} 80.13 4 9 4 aire! 108. 1 302.9 
MAR a4 8 pat 78.74 fit) 4 4 a 108.6 
APR 2 ARS} ne 78.16 ae ve “8 
MAY He) we} ua 77.26 
SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS 2-007), INDUSTRY ICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-0 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
JUN 27, 1984 TABLE 6 5:48 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
ERSONAL EXPEND BUSINESS FIKED_INVESTHENT 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI- NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


>see —_ Ll ——————— 


1973 Bie ela! 10.4 8.4 Tend 9.4 10.1 19.0 13.9 10.3 
1980 8.4 11.6 eee a9 7.3 1252 10.3 15ino 15.4 11.4 
1981 8.8 re 14,9 TiS 10.8 11.6 "hae 7.4 10.9 10.6 
1982 shal 6.3 11.6 12.0 1.8 3.8 8.0 Zeit 4.5 10.4 
1883 3.8 5.0 6.0 7.4 sig 4.6 331 =) =H PS, 5.4 
1982 II 1.6 1.4 2.9 2.9 att 1.8 Zhe .0 hae 1.8 
II] 1.4 3 2.4 3.5 ai) wan 1.0 oe 18 Te 
IV 6 1.6 days PRS =8 3 8 1.8 Ph 23 
1983 J 19 Upc eS 1.0 -.4 ad ae Sian =p 4 
I] me, Rie 1.8 ws Sil AS) 4 9 =1,4 Pa 
I]] 29 4) 1.8 1.8 a) 6 3 4 1.4 1.6 
IV Ane 7 272 Taal ) 6 1.0 =o hed a. 
1984 | Toe 8 tea | 1,1 4 123 8 30 | LS 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 27, 1984 TABLE 7 5:48 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 

INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) 


i 


1979 22.9 Heke Zine 24.7 8.9 14.7 4425 107.8 
1980 16.3 at) 16.2 11.0 -4.7 16.6 8779 107.5 
1981 10.2 3.6 6.4 13.6 eid f 10.7 7329 103.3 
1982 wl nie) ws SUSE -15.3 Bel 17813 102.1 
1983 7.4 8.3 mili 9.6 14.1 -4,0 17705 104.9 
1982 I] 18 2.4 Sad ene Sano ce 4445 101.5 
IIl 3.6 3.5 4 1.0 Se 1.0 5053 100.6 
IV One aallOing 1.8 Sono SHAY SAh5 | 4632 103.7 
1983 I 4.6 thats} Eh 1 8.3 12.0 Ele! 4261 103.8 
I] aiee 4.3 wy) ak) Srp) Soe 5279 107.3 
II! Wet 1.8 mil 10.7 8.8 1.6 3883 105.7 
IV 9.4 10.3 = Sine 7.0 202 4281 102.6 
1984 | 8.0 8.3 ash 8.9 8.1 ae 4428 101.0 
1983 APR Pec] Zl .0 =3)06 Aha4 PAE 1813 106.5 
MAY 4} (8) Sale ne Dele, 2.8 =n 1682 108.6 
JUN 2.8 2.6 ne 1.8 Se 1.8 1784 106.8 
JUL aches =4.3 6 ene 25 Eire 1367 107.6 
AUG 6.3 LEAS, EN aih iets) 6.6 ho! 1357 105.6 
SEP 4 itl Eralh 36 21S 1.0 1160 103.8 
OCT aid) 2.6 <7) 2.1 = 42 ZnS 1274 102.2 
NOV 3.4 4.8 Eaitiers ave Pao PH 5 1499 103.0 
DEC Sha! Sie 4 4.6 3.8 ad 1508 102.6 
1984 JAN 4.6 Gai -1,4 6 tak Nat 1858 102.5 
FEB [SRO Sei) oie 3.6 Al Bia 1155 99.6 
MAR mics 8.0 Wane Pe: as mae 1414 101.0 
APR soi 8 SH hS al 4.2 Bro a) a) 4 1755 104.8 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(3) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS. 


ae 


JUN 27, 1984 TABLE 8 5:48 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE ANSACTIONS ANSFERS 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 

TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 SERIA] 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8779 -1228 -5556 513 - 11094 844 40 1200 =23i0 =s 
1981 Vane -1116 -6704 439 - 14905 1094 26 1512 SAW! -6064 
1982 17814 - 1285 -3126 584 -16519 1065 19 1372 1292 2665 
1983 17704 -2204 -8954 539 - 16802 735 =i15 782 905 1685 
1982 II 4445 -342 -2286 143 -4151 285 7 385 294 679 
IT] 5053 -288 -233) 150 -4086 222 3 321 S66 1287 
IV 4632 PhS -2403 164 ~4136 248 2 291 495 786 
1983 | 4261 -411 -2164 135 -3847 228 = 211 415 625 
I] 5279 SEES ~2346 148 -4169 203 =5 199 1111 1303 
II] 3883 SEW, P| 142 -4343 146 =f) 178 -466 ~288 
IV 4281 -663 2200 13 -4437 158 a 194 Se) 39 
1984 | 4428 -520 -2743 115 -4636 155 =4)) 61 -207 -147 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THe CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS. CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 27, 1984 TABLE. 9 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO OTAL 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- LONG 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE ) 


CHART. 
NET FOREIGN 


CURRENCY 
POSITION 
WITH NON- 
RESIDENTS 


ANK 


TOTAL 

SHORT 

TERM 
CAPITAL 


MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE ) 


NET 
ERROR 
AND 


s 


OMISSIONS 


OF 
SPECIAL 
DRAWING 
RIGHTS 


ALLOCATION 


5:48 PM 


NET- 


OFFICIAL 
MONETARY 


MOVEMENTS 


aS ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee 


1973 750 -2550 3964 ~581 2087 4107 
1980 800 -3150 5162 - 182 1191 1311 
1981 ~4400 -6900 11010 =99 148 17592 
1982 ~ 1425 -200 11804 -§39 3090 - 4032 
1983 200 =2525 6376 -1161 2751 1562 
1982 II - 165 -705 3199 - 100 1899 -2002 
IIl 170 ~465 3242 - 102 1986 -1476 
IV 425 -340 1533 -310 703 -2367 
1983 I -200 -650 1341 Gone 742 166 
I] 400 ~625 1618 -468 983 1936 
II] =a -525 1378 -34 214 -50 
IV 125 -725 2038 -307 812 -490 
1984 | 625 - 1050 1484 -518 -24 2846 
U : QUARTERLY MATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 
JUN 27, 1984 TABLE 10 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 
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STATISTICS CANADA 


5:48 PM 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DORK JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (UeS 3 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 

1979 Yon iehe of 20.2 12.90 64 12.07 11,97 10.21 UE eae 843.2 
1980 6.3 19.0 16.9 14,25 12 13.15 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 Sit) 15.1 13.0 19.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 93257 
1982 6 9.4 5.0 15.81 2.01 14.15 17.89 14,26 1640.2 890.1 
1983 10.2 5.8 1.4 Tad? 25 9.45 i29 11,79 2366.7 118779 
1982 II He 2.6 ie 17.42 1.59 16.05 19.16 Toe Ly 1479.5 826.6 
Ill and 1.0 da 16.08 aha 14.32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 B68.7 

IV Zee 15 Wal 13,08 195 10,88 15.05 yeaa a 1856.8 1025.8 

1983 I 4.7 2.4 ok 11,67 86 9.62 13.70 11782 2092.6 1106.1 
II 74) 4 Shs”! 11,00 asi 9.32 13013 11335 2402.8 1216.1 

III 2.8 1.3 =n16 11.00 maee 9.33 13.51 12.04 2486.8 1216.2 

IV 4 ue ie 11,00 00 Sn59 12,83 11,85 2484.8 1253.3 

1984 | 8 1.0 6 a wy 18 10.08 12.63 12.46 2423.6 1176.1 
1983 MAY 6 SW) =710 11.00 54 Doce) 1S216 11,30 2420.6 1200.0 
JUN 1.6 iret wi 11.00 -.14 8.30 12.98 11.56 2447.0 1222.0 

JUL 1.3 6 -.4 11,00 =e2o Rieck 13.08 12.03 2477.6 4199.2 

AUG 25! 4 0 11,00 - 46 Siceu 13257 12.34 2483.1 1216.2 

SEP Aes te =a 11.00 08 9.30 13.88 11,76 2499.6 123341 

OCT HE .0 46 11.00 as 9.30 13.10 Tens 2361.1 1225.2 

NOV 6 Sarl ni 11.00 10 9.50 12.84 11.80 2540.9 1276.0 

DEC Sie 59] 6 11.00 = 05 9.85 12.55 12.02 250253 1258.6 

1984 JAN 4 13 =e 11.00 27 9.80 12°55 1382 2468.9 1220.6 
FEB =i 6 ae 11,00 07 8.85 12,52 12.40 2419.8 1154.6 

MAR ine 6 6 11.50 21 10.60 12.82 13.06 2382.1 1183.2 

APR 6 6 ae 11.50 16 10.75 13-54 13st 282333 1183.0 

MAY S| RS) ise 12.00 51 11.50 14,26 134923 


PERCENT PER YEAR. 
300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


C 

) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
) 

) 

) 

) 


CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 


23 


JUN 20, 1984 TABLE 11 1:17 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE ENTIAL UNI AL 
10 SERIES WORKKEEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
1981 JUL 145,28 143.5 03 38.80 EERE) 143.68 11101.3 
AUG 144.19 137.0 Syst 38.76 S350 143.55 10995 .2 
SEP 142.00 132.6 ay ty. 38.71 89.1 142.91 10835 .4 
OCT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627.8 
NOV Vane 125.0 SIE 38.53 74.8 140.393 10393.7 
DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 SIGN ERT 1395.05 10259.8 
1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 -2.42 38.24 (RCA 137.73 10187.6 
FEB T2527 cing, toe) 38.16 TAT. 136.69 10132.0 
MAR (PPE 116.7 Sze! 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075 .0 
APR 119.78 Sieg GUEG i: 38.00 66.6 135.32 10032.5 
MAY iz.o9 114.8 Soe aio 62.5 JEL AE 10015.6 
JUN 115.65 257 iho) 37.82 57.6 135.14 9979.5 
JUL WIEDER WAR? -1,44 37.74 aa 135.33 9919.2 
AUG n2s90 113.6 = 9 37.68 43.2 MER e/ 9828.9 
SEP 112.45 11357 -.45 SY M/ 46.3 136.04 9736.4 
OCT 112.99 Walia Des 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 
NOV 113.38 Ves weil 37.42 49.4 137.58 9565.4 
DEC 114,98 121.8 1.41 ance 54.6 138.43 956172 
1983 JAN 117.61 127.6 2.29 37.42 62.3 139.86 9610.9 
FEB 120, 87 130.3 2.76 37.53 69.8 141.74 9714.3 
MAR 124,31 13255 2.85 37.69 Whe 144.03 SS 753 
APR 128.11 T3255 On 37.86 85.1 146,53 9921.3 
MAY a2 141.4 Se Ue 38.02 90.5 149.05 10030, 4 
JUN 135.78 141.9 Peite th 38.15 Siig 151,63 10111.6 
JUL 139.22 145.4 2.54 38.26 90.5 154,04 10177.7 
AUG 142,15 146.0 Zea 38.40 86.6 156.12 10218.2 
SEP 144,81 149.2 1.87 38.52 82.0 157.93 10255.9 
OCT 146. 83 148.3 1,40 38.60 77.6 159.65 10268. 1 
NOV 148.63 151.4 Wee 38.66 Teh a 161.10 10272.0 
DEC 150.24 152.8 1.08 38.68 70.0 162.35 10262.7 
1984 JAN 151.99 156.2 1.16 38.66 67.9 163.39 10245 .4 
FEB 153.72 Watiaz 1.14 38,65 67.3 164.48 10216.4 
MAR Henle TIEGIES Tele 38.65 66.8 165.44 10197.8 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441, 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
JUN 20, 1984 TABLE 12 Wee Ls! 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NER TRADE - NEW RATIO INDEX O CT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1981 JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 1.61 1730.9 15 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 sau 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1,58 1633.2 S73} 
OCT 29750 95517 473370 1.56 1570.9 Pais 
NOV 2880.6 $2055 475262 inos 1528.2 .07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 0G 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 ee! 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1.42 1451.0 -.48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 iced! 1421.1 - 68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 Wages 1383.3 =. 85 
MAY 2538 57 81670 406147 re’ 1338.0 -.96 
JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 ec) 1281.4 1, OG 
JUL 2550, 1 79666 392583 1.34 1233/2 =a 
AUG 2553.3 78640 386140 Were ZO aod 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1.36 1222.2 -.80 
OCT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 -.66 
NOV 2459.4 79535 371142 iss) 1328.0 oma 
DEC 2409.6 81274 380986 iho ci 1428.2 =.39 
1983 JAN 2400.9 83792 386994 Wee! 1543.2 Hi 
FEB 2410.3 85922 387899 1.38 1665.4 -.14 
MAR 2420.0 87037 395017 1,40 1782.4 = fon 
APR 2445.8 87533 408951 1,42 1899.8 15 
MAY 2493.0 89181 423982 eas 2003.9 meth 
JUN 2554.9 91449 437727 1,49 2082.8 45 
JUL 2613.0 95701 448383 ay? 2136.9 56 
AUG 2693.8 $9799 457962 Usk 2V7207 .64 
SEP 2981.5 101884 464341 1.58 ZAC | .69 
OcT 3136.0 103184 471967 Weck} 2203.4 Ke 
NOV 3227.1 103786 488534 1.61 2220.9 .74 
DEC 3254.5 104276 507286 1.62 2245.1 76 
1984 JAN 3282.2 104270 529999 1,63 2260.2 a) 
FEB 3264.9 103911 548540 1,65 2256.5 85 
MAR 3254.4 103858 564322 1.66 22d513 .92 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441, 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


N 20, 1984 
JU TABLE 13 1:17) ?M 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NDEX OF MANUFAC - OUSING RETAIL UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER PRIM 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE. joerit ee 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
a 
1978 4.4 13.5 -14.4 11.6 2.9 5.8 Hee 12.8 rey 47 
1980 -3.6 73 -24.3 6.7 5 Tbe. 13.5 15.4 6.3 scart 
1981 2.6 8.9 -15.4 9.1 sf 7.8 10.3 18.8 vant 2747.8 
1982 -8.1 -5.3 -3.7 2.6 -.9 9.7 6.2 14.7 6.6 3546.5 
1983 6.4 7.6 62.0 9.1 a 9.6 a9 10.8 11.0 5771.9 
1982 Il “1.7 1.4 5.2 aot at 9.4 183 16.5 5 2368.8 
III -.9 -.5 18.4 A, -.3 10.0 128 14.3 1.5 4474.6 
IV -2.1 -4.1 12.4 2.6 -.4 10.6 4 ‘Tie? aon 4267.1 
1983 I 2.4 353 34.9 ‘3 vy: 10.4 a 10.8 ate, 3593.1 
Il 4.3 5.7 “1.1 5.9 8 10.1 fot 10.5 2.9 5487.9 
III et 473 6.1 (22 1.5 9.4 ert 10.8 2.4 6451.0 
1V 2.5 3.3 -5.3 3.1 156 8.5 iene 11.0 12 7555.7 
1984 | 2.8 phe 16.0 3.3 ey 7.8 22. ee 9941.6 
1983 APR 1.9 1.0 -7.4 ane Bic 10.2 a 10.5 8 4601.0 
MAY le BES 20.0 ae oo 10.1 4 10.5 hey, 89058 
JUN 1.4 3.5 -3.9 8 1.0 10.0 £0 10.5 8 4955.7 
JUL 283 -.8 2.8 4 5 9.5 4 10.5 8 6359.2 
AUG 1.4 2.0 6.9 -1.7 a3 9.5 4 171.0 25 7187.2 
SEP 13 1.5 -12.8 1.4 4 9.2 a 11.0 a 5806.6 
OCT 8 -1.0 -.6 aay . 8.8 3 11,0 5 8965.8 
NOV 2 2.4 6.1 ee 6 8.4 3 11.0 33 7400.5 
DEC 6 a -5.0 aT 7a Bre iy 11G0 4 6300.9 
1984 JAN 1.5 -1.6 18.8 3.8 ‘2 8.0 6 11.0 9 9468.3 
FEB 1.0 6 14.2 -.8 a7 7.8 4 11.0 0092.0 
MAR 5 128 -27.3 -2.2 co he) 23 11,5 0264.4 
APR 1.4 19.3 3 etl 4 12.0 


SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUN 20, 1984 TABLE 14 1:17 PM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOST LEADING INDEX AVERAG xX NDEX INDEX ITIAL N 

12 SERIES WORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 

ILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 

FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GooDs 

FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 

1981 JUL 143.68 142.9 .05 Sar 4 40.06 119.8 133.06 90.3 395 34.94 
AUG 143.55 142.4 noo) Set 40.03 118.72 132.17 84.8 397 34.79 
SEP 142.91 139.3 -.45 = 2S 38.95 118.7 129.78 79.4 409 34.39 
OCT 141.72 136.9 aod —Vere 39,85 117,9 127.04 baw 431 33.70 
NOV 140.39 3 WieO -.94 ,07 39.73 117.3 124.88 68.2 458 32.83 
DEC 139.05 136.2 -.96 aa6 39.59 116.7 123.47 64.7 487 32.01 
1982 JAN 137.73 1g8s0 Saks Sao chia) H15:.8 121.81 62.5 514 lets 
FEB 136.69 1Sa7 =o 44 39.05 115.4 119.86 61.8 529 30.41 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -,64 = tft! 38.94 114.8 Tigao 62.6 544 23.99 
APR 135.32 136.0 ~ao8 .97 38.88 114.5 115.96 64.3 555 239.65 
MAY oases 136.2 srl Aa 38.88 114.4 0h fd AR 66.9 566 29.59 
JUN 135.14 135.8 =01 29 38.91 114.0 113.89 69.5 570 29.66 
JUL iaers 136.6 .14 AS) 38.95 113.6 112.56 Tae 567 29.78 
AUG 135.517 136.3 . 18 roe 38.98 NiDe2 111.40 75.6 571 29.84 
SEP 136.04 138.0 (EB 125 38.97 112.6 112.20 78.1 584 29.85 
OCT 136.72 TeSaet ee) .80 38.96 1125) 115.42 81.5 601 29.59 
NOV 71 139.6 .58 36 38.96 ease) 120.35 85.9 613 29.26 
DEC 138.43 140.9 .67 ae 38.96 a ar 125.80 $1.3 603 28.93 
1983 JAN 138.86 145.1 1.04 2:98 39.06 1122 131.47 87.9 593 29.09 
FEB 141.74 147.6 1.34 diva 39.14 it2.3 136.85 104.7 568 29.50 
MAR 144,03 150.6 1.62 2,03 39.24 higve 142.03 110.5 541 30.06 
APR 146.53 152.6 1a73 leas 39.41 112.8 147.16 115.8 516 30.64 
MAY 149.05 154.4 Tate 1.18 a0,00 112.8 152.45 121,0 493 31,42 
JUN 181.63 Leas: ae | 1,88 39.76 1136 157.42 126.9 468 32.25 
JUL 154.04 158.3 1,59 .64 Boge 114.1 161.61 132.4 44) 33.05 
AUG Hobet2 159.0 EL: 44 40.07 1185 164.18 135.8 421 33.81 
SEP 157.93 160.5 1.16 ,94 40.25 114.9 166.08 136.4 405 34.46 
OCT 159.65 162.9 1,09 1,50 40.41 115.6 167.41 136.3 393 35.06 
NOV 161.10 162.9 wh. .00 40.52 116.3 167.89 135.8 384 35.61 
DEC 162.35 164.1 .78 .74 40.59 116.7 167.70 134.7 378 36.19 
1984 JAN 163.39 164.6 .64 .30 40.68 116.8 167.41 135.4 373 36.86 
FEB 164.48 167.0 .67 1.46 40.78 117.2 165.88 138.3 366 37.46 
MAR 165.44 166.9 Bt) -.06 40.81 117.4 163.84 140.2 360 37.80 
APR 166.33 167.8 cae 154 40,88 117.6 161.81 141.5 356 37.87 
MAY 160.15 
ESS 0 Si AU ONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. AR OF COMM ‘ 


"SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


nom 


JUN 20, 1984 TABLE 18 1:17 PM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 


FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIGENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
S972 $ 1972 Se 1972 (2) (5) (5) 
(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 

1981 JUL 14.35 789.2 3.10 ied 9.05 52 147.54 147.6 abe .07 
AUG 14.30 789.0 4.87 -.34 9.16 51 147.66 147.3 08 =. 20 
SEP 14.26 788.6 5.89 =. 38 On2z 49 147.57 146.5 =.06 hth: 
ocT 14.15 788.5 Ged -.46 8,4) 47 147.10 144.5 rae Shad 
NOV 14.13 789.0 5.98 -.60 7.30 44 146.28 143.0 0G -1,04 
DEC 135.90 790.3 4.47 Shit 6.08 40 145,07 140.9 702 =i ay 

1982 JAN 13.74 YAP ISK) 1,38 = hs 5.69 36 143.47 138.4 sil h® =e Te 
FEB Vane thE: =o 14 -1.00 hs CM 34 142.05 139.9 anh 1.08 
MAR 13.62 798.6 =8.23 =i} of) 5.44 33 140.84 13952 olde Ske, 
APR 13.63 802.1 —N2io =1,00 5.41 32 139.74 138.0 St -.86 
MAY els ek) 804.9 - 15.06 -1.00 Daa 32 138.98 138.8 =.55 58 
JUN esol) 806.7 -16.38 -1,00 4.98 32 138.30 13753 =n4g -1,08 
JUL 1290 807.9 =16 33 Sous 3.88 33 137.65 136.4 Sait AA 
AUG 12.06 809.6 =A Dae Sg 2n00 34 136.94 135),.2 Se =.88 
SEP Vist 812.0 -13.36 -.80 PRA) 36 136.20 134.5 -,64 SRE 
OCT 11,68 814.9 -11.84 -.64 87 38 1355.32 13209 = 00 eal MS 
NOV WSS, 818.6 =11 06 =F 00) Soe 39 134,45 13257 -.64 = S15 
DEC 11.63 823.8 -12.94 = Sek) 2.64 40 133.63 132.6 = 06 -.08 

1983 JAN 11.75 831.8 -15,44 = 524) 2.64 41 isaac 134.3 Ara 1.28 
FEB eg! 842.5 Sells 07 2n0S 4) 133.14 13359 Sri =~ 60 
MAR ilegs 854.1 = Wee? 324) 1.65 43 Tesig29 134.6 06 .82 
APR Wee 864.7 = [ELS Sue 1.18 45 133,60 135.6 .28 .74 
MAY 12,68 873.9 Sle) are 1.04 1.34 47 134.39 Teg 59 1.70 
JUN Weg 881.6 Boag ees - 48 49 135.58 139.8 89 1.38 
JUL 13.43 887.5 -5.42 1 oe 2t/ ees 5] 136.96 140.8 1,03 a 
AUG 13.56 891.7 =e 1,28 3.31 53 138.29 140.6 96 =. 14 
SEP 13.90 834.4 4.00 1.25 4.27 55 139.69 143.0 1.01 ati. 
OCT 14.24 896.7 $9.18 1.20 Boells 58 141.13 144.3 Oe iy 
NOV 14.42 898.7 13.80 W5ale) §.73 59 142.53 145.3 99 .6S 
DEC 14.46 900.8 Nitrest 1.06 9.45 61 143.93 146.8 9& 1.03 

1984 JAN 14.51 902.4 19.38 .98 0.86 63 145.43 149.0 1.04 1.50 
FEB 14.69 904.0 2 cee 86 2.20 64 146.95 150.2 1,05 8) 
MAR 14,95 80355 2o02 Ue: 4.21 66 148,27 150.2 90 .00 
APR 15.07 $06.9 .60 68 149.47 151.4 8) .80 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGES], BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) PRODUCER PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS. 
) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 
) PERCENTAGE CF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 NOT FILTERED. 


( 
( 
( 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 


Annual Rates 29 
Net National Income and Gross National Product, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 29 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 30 
Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 30 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 31 
Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 31 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 32-33 


Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 33 
Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 34 
Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 34 


Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 35 


Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


in Millions of 1971 Dollars 35 
Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 

Seasonally Adjusted 36 
Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 36 
Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 37 


Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted Figures 37 


27 
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JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 16 1:26 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET NOIREC ROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 


SS SSS 


1979 148257 34000 -3032 19189 3911 9740 (352 206221 27728 264273 
1980 167937 37664 ~3194 22126 3942 10902 -6814 234232 28733 297556 
1981 184075 32606 ~ 3730 27496 4317 12199 -6937 261912 37737 339797 
1982 207594 21110 ~3611 28848 4039 14842 -2631 272367 40356 358302 
1983 2183963 32684 ~2646 30245 3572 18333 ~2400 301126 41417 390340 
1982 I1 207176 20124 -3868 29876 4260 14140 -4472 269428 39984 354740 
III 207132 19880 - 3088 32020 4084 15482 =3912 273832 40204 360680 
IV 209580 22672 -3752 24896 3616 16264 2584 278084 40532 365568 
1983 | 211296 28340 ~2648 29544 3512 16948 - 1704 287584 39396 374272 
I] 217808 31628 -2964 29628 3520 18436 -3580 296808 41436 385248 
II] 222264 34928 rag ht 30472 3764 18980 -2356 307712 42460 398700 
IV 224484 35840 -2220 31336 3492 18968 - 1960 312400 42376 403140 
1984 | 226280 38696 ~4344 33872 4516 19308 ~3388 317504 44676 411584 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOG 3-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 17 1:26 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET NDIREC GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 


EO 


1979 12.6 S22 6.6 20.0 6.9 8.7 ~2490 14.7 Sas 13.8 
1980 URI 10.8 Jae ise .8 lies 578 13.6 3.6 12.6 
1981 15.6 a sisi 16.8 24.3 9.5 a} Nes ties 31.3 14.2 
1982 7.0 =35.3 Sy 4.9 -6.4 2157 4306 4.0 6.9 5.4 
1983 5.5 54.8 2 Biel 4.8 46 23.5 231 10.6 2.6 8.9 
1982 11 a =f 3.5 4.5 1.5 5.0 252 433 = 150 ae 
II] .0 =a =20.2 vA =4 il 9.6 560 1.6 6 La. 
IV tee 14.0 212 22.2 = iap 5.0) 6496 1.6 8 1.4 
1983 I 8 2550 2974 18.7 ooo 4.2 -4288 3.4 a2 re 2.4 
8 ac4 11.6 1.9 a 7 8.8 ~ 1876 Sud 5.2 213 
II] 2.0 10.4 me 2.8 6.9 3.0 1224 Fd 2,45 3.5 
IV 1.0 2.6 =19.3 2.8 dR’: ie 396 1.5 ae 1.1 
1984 J 8 8.0 $5.7 8.1 29.3 1.8 -1428 1.6 5.4 Zit 


DURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 18 1:26 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST - AND NON-F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 -83038 264279 
1980 1701793 59405 14284 22483 24152 oui ~499 91033 -93346 297556 
1981 193280 69245 16432 27195 28874 1566 681 100695 - 108272 339797 
1982 209974 77768 13220 27677 27784 -9346 142 101740 - 100447 358302 
1983 229184 84104 16187 24292 26120 -677 -502 108169 - 107262 390340 
1982 II 208008 76344 12736 28192 27504 -9152 88 102764 - 101596 354740 
II] 212652 79156 12192 26424 27368 -10188 200 105360 - 101500 360680 
IV 216696 81468 13860 26948 27476 - 12096 -304 98416 ~96416 365568 
1983 I 220468 80900 14984 25168 26028 -3608 -1072 100964 -99296 374272 
I] 226264 83656 17520 24240 25336 -6456 =e 105948 - 101508 385248 
II] 232572 84948 16900 23736 26136 5288 = 192 108292 -110156 398700 
lV 237432 86912 15344 24024 26980 2068 sey! 117472 - 118088 403140 
1984 | 241752 88408 15452 24436 27716 2700 216 126248 ~ 127076 411584 

SOU : NATIONAL COME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, ALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 19 1:26 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


USINESS D_INVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) adh (2), PRICES 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23,4 3797 -309 22.5 21.6 13.8 
1980 Wb, 13.6 ane 24.0 15.4] -3322 -626 17.4 12.4 12.6 
1981 13.6 16.6 15.0 21,0 19.6 1195 1180 10.6 16.0 14.2 
1982 8.6 ne) Saige} 1.8 -3.8 - 10912 ck) 1.0 ne 5.4 
1983 ha tl 8.1 22.4 catererae -6.0 8669 -644 6.3 6.8 8.9 
1982 II eral 3.0 =J'70 Soe -4.5 -3204 ~496 ons Sat! oy 
III one clo -4.3 S63 Fo) - 1036 112 7a) ail iby 
IV Wok PSK) Uh 2.0 4 - 1908 -504 -6.6 by (8) 1.4 
1983 I Mint capt 8.1 =5'7.6 =5°3 8488 ~768 2.6 3.0 2.4 
I] 2.6 3.4 16.9 SE} 1) =i ~ 2848 880 4.9 aie 2.9 
Ill 2.8 1eS) =3.5 Sarl 32 11744 0 nee 8.5 3.5 
IV 743 2.3 SOn2 Tne 31.2 -3220 -360 8.5 ther? Vial 
1984 | 1.8 lod tf ile ¢ ond, 632 768 Ure 7.6 Z5a0 


DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 20 1:26 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUI PMENT (1) 


——— 


1979 80607 22750 5977 9156 10671 1771 ese 32141 ~36662 130362 
1980 81445 22848 5522 10133 11134 -360 - 186 32720 -35728 131765 
1981 82807 23428 5736 10979 11926 664 186 33719 ~37344 136 108 
1982 81144 23600 4529 10190 10629 -3615 =56 33178 ~33156 130065 
1983 83697 23667 5633 8543 9691 -47 - 162 35293 -35833 134353 
1982 I1 81312 23608 4360 10448 10532 -3392 aTie 33756 -33640 130460 
III 80372 23744 4188 9592 10384 -3884 =e 34392 -33128 129552 
Av 81160 23724 4780 9728 10336 -4740 -128 31568 -31580 128356 
1983 1 82024 23340 5188 8984 $728 -1528 -396 33164 ~33204 130864 
II 83288 23552 6136 8528 9428 -1516 24 34496 ~34428 133280 
III 84368 23764 5888 8304 9696 1588 - 108 35124 -36852 135792 
IV 85108 24012 5320 8356 9912 1268 - 168 38388 -38848 137476 
1984 1 85508 24144 5336 8408 10096 824 36 41476 -~41420 138580 
s : NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATAL E 13-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 21 1:26 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT NVENTORY INVESTM GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPEND] - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 


1973 2.0 3 2154 13.4 1201 1774 -136 3.0 6.9 a 
1980 1.0 4 -7.6 10.7 4.3 mana -154 1.8 =I Lia 
1981 Ubu 2.5 ane 8.3 Uc 1024 372 Sat 4.5 3.3 
1982 SPMD) 7 -21.0 frye! =O -4279 -244 = 15 Nh -4.4 
1983 Jin 3 24.4 AN ANY. Bone 3568 -104 6.4 8.1 Ziad 
1982 II ne Id =B.9 Eaio -6.5 -948 e252 Zaid as WE =A 
Ill Sea! 6 Sebo) -8.2 =i lac! -492 160 iets) ie iil 
IV az ero | 14.1 1.4 Sas ~856 -116 HY -4,7 gk, 
1983 1 tt Seals 8.5 etfs Sask) 3212 -268 ed oo) 2.0 
II 6 9 18.3 =r) cles 12 420 4.0 3.7 1.8 
III 1.3 <9 -4.0 = 2710 2.8 3104 =132 ine 7.0 1.8 
IV 7 Te0 -9.6 6 nie -320 -60 3,3 5.4 1.2 
1984 I ak) at) 3 \) Uy -444 204 8.0 6.6 8 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 6, 1984 TABLE 22 12:28 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


1979 4.0 4.4 6.3 4.5 5.6 3.7 4.8 We S58, 
1980 1,3 ia eae) earl = Yes 250 13 Ure: 10 
1981 AS; Fad) ow ZnO 135 3.4 3.1 2.9 led 
1982 -4.7 -4.8 =10)57 Sued -10.9 Sahai! =5i9 Sort 0 | 
1983 2.6 ASM 5.9 4.3 4.6 te? 2.9 259 1,3 
1982 I] = er =e Seine ~354 -3.6 8 B77": 237) S 
III -1.4 ae ee! Seki SEs?! =o Sey = 106 we 
IV Sri =O aalal = 2710) =2 12 -.4 =A = 14 5 
1983 I Ta? 1.8 Lig! 4.2 4.6 4 7 i xt 0 
II 2.0 aie Sat 2.8 3.3 1.6 22. 2.4 120 
II] Zant 2.0 4.3 3.0 Sie 5 2.4 25 et 
IV 5h nah Sia Nine leg 4 8 8 aU 
1984 | 6 6 Hy 6 6 6 6 6 8 
1983 MAR “K 1.0 vif ic ie Lines) ai A 2 
APR 6 6 tice J bs, =o 6 6 “2 
MAY He 1.0 ial 1.6 1.8 6 Wal lee | 
JUN lied! Neuts 2.4 208 3.0 1.1 261 2.1 -.4 
JUL a ol xo “el = 1?) os me ne SA 
AUG no 4 1.8 7 ae, .4 4 uo <3 
SEP 3 3) oh G2 val a) ay) at) ag? 
OCT ait 5 4 eal al! ol at a) .0 
NOV we nz os 5c | al ao 3 =" 
DEC “al vi sof ae) 5S =a 20 =e Ve 
1984 JAN Wei} 2 Poe) 2.0 PEE! a) 3 1.4 4 
FEB S15 Shan oie =) 5) #34 .0 ae! -1.4 me 
MAR ie ov | 10 ob al a 5e ae 
SOURCE; GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 6, 1984 TABLE 23 12:28 PM 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 
1979 -10.0 Woe) =sa! 10.6 5.8 6.7 4.8 3.4 
1980 (fot) 2.8 etd 3.9 =2.0 set Au =n0 
1981 Bint -8.6 3.0 aoa0 sts Us) 1.6 5.8 
1982 2.8 - 18,4 -6.0 zis i2he seek -8.4 =-10.9 
1983 6 2305 4.7 6.2 6.2 7.4 5.1 =a 
1982 II -1.4 ayj2te! 14.3 -8.8 aia -2.4 =259 -4.7 
Ill 2.8 CANS YE Uetst) Selita elles aie = 49 Shy 
IV ul 12.4 8.4 id -4.5 oro Sf 6 
1983 | 4 13.0 5.4 0 6.5 oy 3.6 8 
I] =2510 ise SHEE 6.8 2s Shea 1.6 4.1 
II] 6 17.4 -19.4 8.8 4.4 Bie 3.0 =374 
IV ior auack ss elol® 4.8 3.1 Sra Ac) -6.0 
1984 | thee! C4 5 a 29.1 Tx2 a aaa ile! -3.2 
1983 MAR =a 710 onG -10.4 ANS, og :) re aS 
APR 1.0 as ae oe Usa 1.0 ee 0 
MAY = At 4.2 SES 258 8 rae =ai0 5.0 
JUN line Figs 2ue 6.4 bok 1.8 ive 5.1 
JUL 8 Slollf -16.8 lO) 1.3 at) 1.4 Sue 
AUG heh ee Sala 2516 2.0 Stet Tet =i 
SER 1.6 od 4 8.3 Ves vier! 8 =310 
OCT 2 =8)6 SST tind 4 1.8 Sty sat! 
NOV wl pit! pen sedate 1.4 ahaa 8 Sse! 
DEC 2.0 SEIS = 2510) Sal sf ae 6 ea 
1984 JAN oil Dire 25.8 3.7 Zul 3.8 7 =a 
FEB 3.2 -13.4 5.6 2S -3.6 =3,8 =3.9 -2.4 
MAR 0 See Mat) ee! aire ciate =e 2.9 


OURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 


1984 


TABLE 24 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1871) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


12:28 PM 


RANSPORTATION. COMMUNICATION AND FINANCE COMMUNITY 
ee ee ee 


TOTAL 


THER UTILITIES 


TRADE INSURANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 

Se) ee 
TRANSPOR- AND PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1979 6.8 v3 6.1 4.1 6.2 2.6 4.1 .0 =a 4 
1980 3.2 1.0 3.7 vt “5 eed 3.9 34 12 
1981 2.8 .3 ina 9 8 1.0 4.4 5.0 2.0 
1982 sant -8.5 =o =6:7 =1%,3 -3.4 6 ay. 3.3 
1983 252 1.5 3.8 2.9 oY | 3.1 1.3 1.4 1.3 
1982 II Eat | | oat =2 0) -4.7 rae oa, ral, 8 
III < P58 les-| “fea =2eo -4.2 ~1.0 6 At 4 
IV =20 -3.6 =-8 6 1.0 va 6 4,7 3 
1983 1 U2 1.0 1.3 8 a 132 -a2 4 6 
II 259 ae? Brat one 3.6 1.4 143 1.8 4 
Ill ZAR 3.2 Les Zed, 4.0 1.9 a Tid ae 
IV 22 4.5 es) he2 1.8 8 rane ‘2 =i2 
1984 | <0 ek Bo 4 1.3 B53 A) 1.0 14 
1983 MAR 1.4 10 ds2 are *3 333 0 1.8 4 
APR 6 .0 1.0 =V1tens 3.4 -4,3 1.4 at “e's 
MAY M2 9 7 125 yo] 2.8 0 4 4 
JUN 1.8 Ley 4.5 4.5 4.0 5.0 os ne =< 
JUL shel a9 =2a0 we 3.5 =2;5'0 T.0 6 <4 
AUG ven | 3.8 2 hind cane ra 2. ¥ 6 
SEP 8 1.7 9 wre 1.0 =i a’ 3 12 
OcT at 1.4 =a 7 250 4 23h <0 =62 
NOV 1.3 2.6 Use) =i ate) itt, ay: 1) “140 
DEC wid oo0 2.4 ae Teed 4 eJe% s5 1.0 
1984 JAN Tay 2.4 Le lis =i es aa sie 6 
FEB oo ey 7 Be! Se 4 an ea ae os a! 
MAR rainy Bail” 17, .0 ce =o we 40 a: 
SOURCE: GROSS DOM C PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ATI CS CANADA. 
JUN 6, 1984 TABLE 25 12:28 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
HIPMENTS NEK ORDERS LLED ORDERS 
OTAL RABLE NDURABL OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 
1979 72797 36516 36281 73621 37421 36200 110416 98393 12024 
1980 70414 34850 35564 69860 34324 35536 111303 100732 10570 
1981 71625 35194 36432 70805 34477 36328 103278 93083 10195 
1982 64639 30897 33742 63163 29567 33596 85484 76838 8647 
1983 68345 33119 35227 70221 34320 35301 87352 78850 8502 
1982 I] 16303 7897 8406 16161 7770 8391 22074 19867 2207 
II! 16290 7868 8421 15697 7310 8387 20755 18638 2116 
Iv 15350 7005 8345 15219 6908 8311 19893 17863 2031 
1983 | 16126 7574 8552 16132 75493 8582 19813 17776 2037 
II 16750 7983 8767 16855 8080 8776 19997 17895 2102 
III 17337 8417 8921 19186 10239 8947 22085 19936 2148 
IV 18132 $145 8987 18048 9052 8996 25457 23242 2215 
1884 | 18493 9523 8970 18637 9636 $001 25602 23351 2251 
1983 MAR 5370 2517 2853 5334 2467 2867 6588 5898 630 
APR 5498 2600 2898 5523 2612 2911 6613 53909 704 
MAY 5580 2668 2912 5658 2749 2909 6691 5991 700 
JUN 5672 2715 2957 5675 2719 2956 6694 5995 699 
JUL 5710 2767 2943 5696 2747 2949 6679 5975 ao 
AUG 5765 2772 2993 5949 2942 3007 6863 6145 719 
SEP 5862 2878 2985 7542 4550 2991 8542 7817 725 
OCT 5955 2981 2974 5865 2877 2988 8453 7713 740 
NOV 6048 3048 3000 6141 3141 3000 8546 7806 740 
DEC 6129 3116 3013 6041 3034 3007 8458 7724 734 
1984 JAN 6288 3272 3015 6363 3341 3022 8534 7792 741 
5993 3033 2360 8467 7722 745 
FEB 6060 3104 2956 
MAR 6146 3146 2999 6281 3262 3019 8602 7837 765 
USTRIES, CATALOG 1-001, ATISTICS CANADA. BAS N 1970 


NV , SHIPMENTS AND OR 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 


INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


S IN MANUFACTU 


33 


34 


JUN 6, 1984 TABLE 26 12:28 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS NERK ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 

TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL TOTAL DURABLE ONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 

1979 4.) Sot 4.3 Sard 3.0 3.6 Sle) HIUISE =870 
1980 SElee -4.6 Peh®) Heyl Shins) Se Sek! One SEAR) 
1981 eth 1.0 2.4 1,4 4 ane =o0 =Siao malic; 
1982 =o6 = lene -7.4 -10.8 -14,2 Sif =18/00 Sites: =AB ia 
1983 Bie Une? 4.4 lie 18.1 ona 28.5 30.4 11.3 
1982 II ae =208 Slee 5 fiat) -1.4 = lee =a Sele) 
Ill el -.4 ave =29 A at .0 =O =8.5 -4.8 

IV Sie) te! Sylele Sak) -3.0 aio sok) (0, ile =4 9 
1983 | Bint 8.1 20 6.0 Sins Shs at -.4 4.6 
II 3:9 Br4 2.5 4.5 7.0 2.3 1.6 1.6 lg2 

III 309 5.4 1.8 13.8 26.7 2.0 27.6 30.4 3.8 

IV 4.6 8.7 ae S509) 1 hap oe =i re Td 
1984 | 2,0 4.1 a0) 3.3 6.5 .0 ian 4.5 4.1 
1983 MAR a) Bt 3h onl ale =32 aid = ok Shs 2.0 
APR 2.4 anc ao 31.5 Bak Lig) 4 Bv: 250 

MAY lek 2.6 a8) 2.4 Linc fol lier 1.4 eile 

JUN Wed 1.8 eb) 55) = eat 1.6 .0 bel sae 

JUL Nis ad COL 4 1.0 ara = ae = Gel 8 

AUG of) ae eds 4.4 “| 2.0 2.8 2.8 2.0 

SEP LEG 3.8 Src 26.8 54,7 = he) 24.5 27.2 ne) 

OCT 1.6 3.6 s4 CPP: -36.8 = i! 111/512) ass Pre 

NOV 1.6 ae oe) 4.7 ie 4 et Te Ag) 

DEC es) 2s 4 =a 6 -3.4 32 =a (8, =e a6 
1984 JAN 2.6 5.0 mal Lhe 10.1 a) 1) 9 0 
FEB =3.'6 = oat -2.0 SE}! =e Sing = al = hs 249 rit! 

MAR 1.4 1.4 tes 4.8 1 hs 2.0 6 ine PIG 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


JUN 6, 1984 TABLE 27 12:28 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1 EAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 

TOTAL URABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 

1979 12272 6644 5628 1.96 2.08 1.83 
1980 12164 6580 5584 2a 1) 2.32 1.90 
1981 12784 6934 5850 2.10 2.32 1.90 
1982 11315 5906 5409 2.27 Zeal 2.01 
1983 11161 5879 5282 Wa93 2.06 1.80 
1882 II 12370 6677 5693 2.30 2.57 2.05 
II] 11833 6344 5548 2uee 2.47 1293 

IV 11315 5906 5403 2.25 2.60 abn Y/ 

1983 | 10975 5635 5340 2.06 Qaaen ale’ 
I! 10735 5529 5206 1.94 2.09 1.80 

IT] 10923 5650 5273 1,88 2.00 1.76 

IV 11161 5879 5282 1.83 1.90 1.76 

1984 | 11112 5813 5299 1.80 1.84 aii 
1983 MAR 10975 5635 5340 2.04 2.24 1.87 
APR 10908 5617 5292 1.98 2.16 1.83 

MAY 10786 5527 5259 1.93 2.07 1,81 

JUN 10735 5529 5206 1.89 2.04 Tae 

JUL 10772 5652 5220 1,89 2,01 ei fi! 

AUG 10816 5588 5228 1,88 2.02 TaeS 

SEP 10923 5650 5273 1.86 1.96 Tail 

OCT 10983 5704 5286 1.85 teou 1.78 

NOV 11076 5784 5292 1,83 1.90 1.76 

DEC 11161 5879 5282 1.82 1.89 1.75 

1984 JAN 11117 5844 §273 Testi? es ae 
FEB 11132 5825 5307 1,84 1.88 1.80 

MAR 11112 5813 5299 1,81 Wotek) Vagiih 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 19 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 

(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


JUN 6, 1984 


TABLE 


GOODS IN 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
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SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ROCESS 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, 


TAL 


NISHED GOODS 
URABLE 


12:28 PM 


NONDURABL 


EEE 


1984 
1983 


1984 


OURCE: INVENTORIES, 


AW MATERIALS 

TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 

4672 2467 2205 

4604 2438 2165 

4752 2552 2200 

4087 2083 2004 

4006 2034 1972 
I] 4492 2398 2093 
II! 4253 2208 2045 
IV 4087 2083 2004 
I 4025 2024 2002 
II 3982 2004 1977 
Ill 4002 2017 1985 
IV 4006 2034 1972 
I 4059 2047 2012 
MAR 4025 2024 2002 
APR 4015 2016 1999 
MAY 3992 1998 1994 
JUN 3982 2004 1977 
JUL 3994 2005 1989 
AUG 3982 2002 1980 
SEP 4002 2017 1985 
OCT 4028 2039 1990 
NOV 4044 2050 1993 
DEC 4006 2034 1972 
JAN 4060 2052 2007 
FEB 4075 2062 2013 
MAR 4059 2047 2012 
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; VENTORIES, SHIP 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


SHIPMENTS AND 


RDERS IN MANUFACTURING 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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2248 
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2423 
240) 
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1846 
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1554 
1620 
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1706 
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1473 
1449 
1520 
1620 
1605 
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1481 
1442 
1449 
1479 
1488 
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1526 
1571 
1620 
1631 
1597 
1605 


S$, CATALOGUE 31-001 
1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 


CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
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' 
— 
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Ld 


=28 
35 
6 
=f 


DERS IN MANUFACTU 


OODS IN PROCESS 
URABLE 
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-61 
78 
98 
=5 


0 
=7 
-47 
-8 
20 
24 
34 
L) 
46 
47 
12 
-28 
11 
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S, CATALOGUE 31-001, A 
1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 


ONDURABL 
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12526. PM 


4861 2312 2549 
4838 2296 2541 
5311 2555 2756 
4844 2270 2574 
4737 2225 2512 
5233 2512 272) 
§075 2430 2645 
4844 2270 2574 
4648 2138 2510 
4513 2075 2438 
4602 2113 2489 
4737 2225 2512 
4641 2162 2473 
4648 2138 2510 
4599 2120 2479 
4546 2087 2460 
4513 2075 2438 
4518 2068 2449 
4550 2098 2452 
4602 2113 2489 
4637 2139 2498 
4662 2162 2500 
4737 2225 2512 
4628 2161 2467 
4655 2166 24839 
4641 2162 2479 
CS CANADA. SED ON 1970 
NIS GOODS 
TAL DURABLE NOU 


CS 
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ASED ON 
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JUN 15, 1984 TABLE 30 2:07 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 

TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


1979 85.6 88.2 83.1 88.1 76.0 83.5 94.3 88.1 84.4 75.5 
1980 80.7 86.1 75.4 88.0 74.4 Oona 94.5 66.6 81.8 T251 
1981 78.5 84,3 Tan 83.0 72.0 Lesh $0.6 61.1 Cana 69.7 
1982 66.9 74.9 59.2 LOT 56.2 62.7 69.1 52.0 70.8 58.8 
1983 69.3 76.6 62.1 76.2 61.7 61.6 56.6 58.9 69.2 61.2 
1982 II 67.8 74.9 60.8 thet Sin 63.5 72.4 ae, PE 53°73 
III 66.4 74.1 58,9 70.5 54.6 60.0 64.4 Sorc oie 57.8 
IV 63.5 es?! 54.0 68.8 51,0 56.8 60.0 44.3 65.9 56.1 
1983 I 66.8 75.2 58.5 71.0 Jehait! REE) 54.3 56.7 68.8 59.4 
II 68.0 YEE) 60.3 74.0 60.9 SE) 5357 55700 68.1 60.8 
RUE 70.4 Uist) 63.4 80.9 64.6 62.7 56.3 LIP Sk) 70.0 62.4 
IV tel: hleab 66.3 aa 67.6 64.8 62.3 65.9 70.0 62.2 
1984 | / iheeds 76.1 67.4 71.8 70.3 62.6 67.3 69.5 70.2 61.8 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 15, 1984 TABLE 31 2:07 PM 


LEADING INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
AND VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


FILTERED INDEX OF CONSTRUCTION VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
ee a, an <a is wan ee CMONONRESLOCN TALE SO AME Ti 9 S000 eam MMT OTALCT ORG 


NONRESID TAL TAL FOR 
TOTAL NON- RESIDENTIAL TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

RESIDENTIAL TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 

GOVERNMENT PALITIES 

1979 aes Me?! Seats Lot 14.5 24.9 Wow PAK) 2.6 a7 
1980 4 Sek Ghat Siz 25/2 45.3 Jct] 31.3 e379 10.8 
1981 ise 4.6 19.0 Zine ali 74 Sono 21.0 ital) 31.4 40.2 
1982 EVE PhS SEM a) Sela e/ -25.4 301 -33.4 5.8 —Si/ina CEM 1 
1983 Se = 2 Dina PENAL) Yetot) -14.2 -14,3 -20.8 =3.0 44.5 cml 
1982 II BE = 27 Salgine -23.4 -25.6 See 1 PEL ay? tfek e220 al =U) 
OU! -14.9 SPA Stites 4.2 P2519, an ®) S09 14.0 12.6 = Bal 

IV Bi7 =10)29 22 Utes Sit =a? -40.0 8.6 56.7 SOs 

1983 1 10.3 -8.6 24.2 Dilie 8.1 3.0 21.0 Seki 13.0 Pon) 
II BY Bs 8 =6.5 Shak, SNe i 7.8 = Tino -6.8 9.6 

II] Sela iy 4.9 babe Pos 10.4 135.9 21.3 -4.9 =Gre0 sth 

IV Sets 3.6 Seri thot! 10.4 12.0 12,5 6.1 els! 13.4 

1984 | ao 1 AN if ali) Asis t/ -15.4 -8.7 = ORG 
1983 MAR 1.0 -.4 1.8 6 Sher) -40.2 24.4 -22.6 Lo 4.2 
APR Sal Fil ne 7.4 -14,3 3.6 8.8 -47.6 18.3 8.2 

MAY nd Tat Hse) -20.8 PRE) 10,3 4.2 81.5 Soiee 4.4 

JUN Cee Ta cP da 1.8 10.2 Set Sepals) 43.9 -4,2 =23,0 

JUL caine is -2.8 6.8 Altice! hye elie -38.6 21.6 -6.6 

AUG ew 1.6 an Sih 16.4 the a 12.8 24.4 Sh O 9.1 

SEP Sil actt 1.4 =3,0 Zee -4.2 2652 3.2 2009 Tin3 Zen 

OCT =e iin? eit 8.5 12.4 cleats 12.6 34.8 5.8 8.6 

NOV =e 1.0 Pues S20 =h9 Seg Chee aaue ee) = ORT 

DEC =. 22 8 Saat) =} fits) 27.4 1.4 -20,0 6 -14.4 

1984 JAN = ors =O CIES) Sli 9.4 =fele i 20.0 6.2 =o° 5 10.7 
FEB CO 515) Hic: -3.4 -2.4 -14.5 =a Ons -14.5 -4.6 19 Sel 

MAR -14.9 -19.4 Sone =e = Ria APSE) =i) 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001. STATISTICS CANADA. 
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HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY. CATALOGUE 63-526, NEM MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, 
THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF 
RETAIL TRADE BY Seen ace es ee 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN 

PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY Sage REM AL ALIS tah (SEE GLOSSARY). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, : 

THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCUL 
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Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 


Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
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Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 
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Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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JUN 8, 1984 TABLE 34 10:57 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


E 
FORCE OTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 


(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


1979 a4 4.1 3.6 7.6 4.2 7.4 12.9 5.4 -7.9 63.4 
1980 3.0 3.0 2.4 6.9 3.5 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.1 
1981 2.9 2.8 Bis 6.8 2.9 7.5 13.2 5.6 3.8 64.8 
1982 5 -3.3 -4.2 3.3 -3.6 11.0 18.8 8.4 46.3 64.1 
1983 1.9 8 -.4 7.6 5 11.9 19.9 9.4 10.2 64.4 
1982 II Me -1.4 =" 4 “1.4 10.5 17.8 B.0 17.9 64.1 
II] .6 -1.3 2.2 4.5 “1.6 12,2 20.8 9.3 17.3 64.2 
IV ie -.5 -.6 -1.4 -.5 12.8 21.0 10.1 5.0 64.1 
1983 I a 4 1 2.8 4 12.5 20.7 9.9 ~2.0 64.0 
Il ee 1.4 ee 2.5 v3 12.3 20.6 9.6 227 64.5 
III 5 Td 1.0 3.4 2 11.6 19.3 9.2 -4.8 64.6 
1V | 4 sa -.6 5 11.4 18.8 8.8 4.1 64.3 
1984 I 4 2 4 =) oa | 11.3 18.5 9.1 2.0 64.3 
1983 MAY 4 6 5 9 .6 12.3 20.8 9.6 -.3 64.5 
JUN a 5 a 1.5 3 12.1 19.9 9.6 -1.3 64.6 
JUL fe 5 a s.1 5 11.9 19.5 9.5 1.6 64.8 
AUG “1 A 3 -.4 ea 11.6 19.3 9.2 -1.9 64.6 
SEP =, 1 3 .B -2.4 8 11.3 19.0 8.9 -3.0 84.5 
OCT -.3 oe. -.4 ) -.3 1,2 18.6 B.9 -1.6 64.2 
NOV 2 3 .0 ) 1 11. 18,9 8.7 ‘ 64.3 
DEC 4 4 Bg rH 5 W104 18.8 8.7 +; 64.5 
1984 JAN 28 -.4 .0 -1,9 -.7 1.2 18.7 8.9 7 64.2 
FEB .6 5 4 9 tg 11,3 18.5 9.4 1.5 64.5 
MAR - 2 -.3 .0 -1.2 -.3 11.4 18.2 9.3 ir 64.3 
APR 2 2 Al 4 3 11.4 18.5 9.1 a4 64.4 
MAY ‘6 e 3 -.2 a es 18.7 9.5 12 64.7 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUN 8, 1984 TABLE 35 10:57 AM 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOY VERAGE 
LOOKING OT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS UTUR N ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 
1979 836 26.0 26.9 32.6 4.4 1.4 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 865 25.8 26.9 32.0 3.9 1.9 6.2 3:2 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 32.2 4.2 1.8 6.3 3.5 15.2 
1982 1314 20.9 26.2 39.1 2.6 2.3 6.6 252 17.2 
1983 1448 19.2 23.9 46.7 2.7 1.5 4.1 2.0 21.8 
1982 II 1266 o402 23.4 40.6 3.3 2.3 5.9 3.2 et 
II] 1384 25:4 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 17.7 
IV 1455 19.6 27.0 42.3 1.7 2.3 6.1 1.0 18.8 
1983 | 1630 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 2.2 5.3 1.4 20.8 
I! 1515 17.8 19.5 51.6 3.5 1.4 3.3 2.8 23.3 
II] 1353 21.6 23.8 43.3 3.2 12 4.3 2.5 o138 
IV 1295 21.6 27.5 43.1 2.0 152 3.5 11 21.4 
1984 I 1497 18.8 25.4 46.1 2.5 1.5 4.3 1.3 21.3 
1983 MAY 1502 18.6 19.5 50.7 3.8 1.4 2.9 3.1 23.3 
JUN 1462 19,2 21.4 48.5 3.8 es 3.4 2.9 2379 
JUL 1415 21.5 95.9 44.0 3.3 1.5 4.9 1.6 21.5 
AUG 1375 18.0 25.07 42.8 3.3 s74 5.1 3.9 22.2 
SEP 1269 25.4 22.5 43.1 3.0 1.0 3.0 2.0 21.8 
OCT 1253 22.9 25.8 44.0 1.9 icf 3.2 1.1 22.0 
NOV 1297 22:3 28.2 41.5 vee 1:2 3,2 172 ai 
DEC 1336 19.6 28.4 43.3 1.6 1a 4.1 1.0 20.8 
1984 JAN 1473 22.3 25.9 42.0 2.2 ie 4.8 18.8 
FEB 1476 16.7 56.7 47.4 2.7 1.4 3.9 1.2 21.8 
MAR 154) 17.5 23.6 49.1 2.5 1.6 4.2 1.6 22.3 
APR 1468 19.1 18.5 51.1 3.9 1.4 3.4 2.9 22.9 
MAY 1460 21.4 19,7 48.1 3.9 ee 2.4 
OURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, TISTIcsS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


JUN 6, 1984 TABLE 36 10:57 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 16-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- PARTICi- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


eee 


1979 3.4 5.3 TEAS 1229 66.2 3.0 Sid -S0 5.4 62.5 
1980 2.0 Tae, 4.1 13.2 67.2 3.4 3.4 3.4 5.4 63.1 
1981 ae 4 Hf tgo2 67.7 Sho) sit 6.3 5.6 63.8 
1982 -4.0 On 36.4 18.8 65.8 2.0 SUL 54.6 8.4 63.5 
1983 Syiee =2.5 4.3 19.9 66.1 no Hate 14.5 9.4 63.9 
1982 II = eto) FEL 12.4 Mites 65.8 8 Sail 22.2 8.0 63.6 
IT] Fok! =3.9 16.6 20.8 65.9 9 = le 17.8 LIBS 63.7 
ny: =o Sof 7 21,0 65.8 4 aes) 8.5 10.1 63.6 
1983 1 aS ="50 ha 20.7 65.5 4 th Peal a5 63.5 
I] ac, a Sar} 20.6 66.0 1.4 1,6 Sik, 9.6 64.1 
Il] as 1.9 “(5% 1973 66.5 a0 1.0 Ete) 9.2 64.1 
IV Ee: Sale cali 18.8 65.9 37 aif -4.3 8.8 63.9 
1984 | el 5e) Sek, 18.5 66.1 oh 1 4.5 9.1 63.9 
1983 MAY 1.0 Wa So 4/ 20.8 66.3 3 Ag =a 9.6 64.0 
JUN ain 9 -4.4 Wing 66.3 4 -3 9 9.6 64.2 
JUL 6 1.1 -1.4 19%5 66.8 a2 A =a Eek 64.1 
AUG a7 = =o 19.3 66.4 a1} 4 Seine Siva 64.1 
SE ae! 0 = 25 19.0 66.3 .0 4 = 2)13 hae 64.0 
OCT ceils 1 atu! TE 18.6 Ghia7 =a .0 Sal 8.9 63.8 
NOV ne = lew 18.3 65.9 ae 4 =itO 8.7 63.8 
DEC AZ 3 any: 18.8 66.1 4 4 ok 8.7 64.0 
1984 JAN al = ot) =a) 18.7 65.8 rare -.4 2.1 Sao 63.8 
FEB 8 0 Sie 18.5 66.4 6 4 2.6 at 64.0 
MAR Sais aay’ ele 18.2 66.2 att Soe ie Siro 63.8 
APR 6 1 2S 18.5 66.7 a nO Salt ER 327 
MAY if) 7 2.0 18.7 67.4 4 mI 4.0 S55 Bong 

SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUN 8, 1984 TABLE 37 10:57 AM 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
ABOUR MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PAR = LABOUR MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- ARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1979 4.0 573 -4.9 Ze 61.0 4.4 Siig Some 7.0 45.0 
1980 3.0 Saal AOE) 12.6 62.6 5.8 6.4 Oy 6.5 46.4 
1981 6 1.0 = 24 pf 12 63.2 6.3 Girl 9.0 6.7 48.1 
1982 = Jini Shae, 28.0 16.1 62.3 3.3 9 S657 8.8 48.5 
1983 Sot S788, 4.5 17.0 62.8 4.8 4.0 13.4 9.6 49.6 
1982 II tl -2.4 helt) io?! 62.2 1.3 SP 21.0 8.7 48.4 
II] -.4 = Jno 16.7 17.8 62.2 1.0 ne Bea oma 48.6 
IV =e mo | Sc) 17.8 62.4 a) ad 7.0 Sai 48.8 
1983 | mel 0 ite) thous 62.6 1.4 er 4.0 10.2 49.2 
I] at .0 = ite) 17.6 62.9 lio! one =P Sat 43.7 
III nl 1.2 ot} 2) 16.6 63.1 a er’s SL 973 49.8 
lV Asi =e =3.4 16,2 62.5 ae 3 Stitt 9.2 49.9 
1984 | 32 sil 8 16.3 63.0 ital 8 4.6 Ebb) 50.2 
1983 MAY EL of! 2 Nizies 63.0 me 4 =e 9.7 49.6 
JUN .0 8 eh l Cea? 63.1 ah 6 =o 9.5 49.8 
JUL 4 ine -3.4 16.6 63.5 at Ae} Sars 9.4 49.8 
AUG =O - .8 SAR?) 16.4 63.0 x0 Ae, .0 9.4 43.8 
SEP Se) any 1.8 1x7 62.9 A? 4 Al ets 9.2 49.8 
OcT ne cnt! 220 16.4 62.5 524 ae 7 SZ 49.6 
NOV = 4 On Se) 7 16.1 62.3 6 av Sak ort 439.9 
DEC 3) 4 9 16.2 62.7 at 6 ld? 9\.2 50.1 
1984 JAN a6 = SU) 1.4 16.5 62.5 est! Cee! 1.4 §.3 50.0 
FEB Ube: 4 ne 16.4 63.4 ay 4 2.8 $5 50.2 
MAR Solel Sst =u) 16.0 63.1 aS 4 Ley: 9.6 50.3 
APR 4 sc! ao 16.1 63.4 Se ran =e Sie 50.0 
MAY nw .0 4.5 16.7 64.0 6 xe 4.4 9.9 50.2 

SoU : THE LABO RCE, CATAL -001, ATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUN 8, 1984 TABLE 38 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 
ABOUR MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- LCI LABOUR 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) 


AGES 25 
MPLOY- 
MENT 

(1) 


ND OVER 
NEMPLOY- 
MENT 


(1) 


UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 
RATE 


PATION 
RATE 


10:57 AM 


i 


1979 ini 5.2 -9.7 nb. Fee y Ae | ee | bs | =11.0 4.5 81.0 
1980 1¢2 .6 5.1 bE See Tae 20 1.8 6.8 4.8 80.7 
1981 4 =i 3.6 14.1 12.3 mst 2.0 4.4 4.8 80.5 
1982 =§ 0 -12.8 42.1 21 69.3 14 -2.4 70.6 8.2 79.5 
1983 -1.6 =3..2 Asie 22.8 69.2 5 ef 5 15.0 9.2 79.1 
1982 I] on tee -4.6 14.2 20.2 69.4 .4 -1.0 oe 730 79.6 
Ill -.2 -4.4 16.5 23.5 69.5 8 =1.1 24.39 9.3 79.8 
IV -.9 “}i3 a 23.8 69.1 .0 -.9 9.4 10.2 79.4 
1983 1 =1,5 =1.0 =3.1 23.5 68.4 =e 4 -5.9 9.6 78.8 
Il 7 1.0 Cae J 2303 69.1 we GE .4 9.5 7350 
Ill 6 2a -6.2 2 act 69.8 4 9 -4.0 9.1 79.2 
IV -1.3 -.5 “4.1 211 69.2 a a | 6 -6.8 8.5 78.8 
1984 I =,4 5 “3.7 20.4 69.2 ot =a 4.4 8.9 78.4 
1983 MAY 1.4 2.4 -1.9 23.4 69.5 a! ae leo 9.5 79.3 
JUN rs Te) -5.0 2263 69.4 A Wed Ze 9.7 79.4 
JUL ri} bine) .0 22a 70.0 <2 4 -1.8 9.5 79.5 
AUG -,4 -.2 a he 21.8 69.8 a | a | =-3.6 9,2 79.2 
SEP -.5 ig = Ai, 27,0 69.6 =a | .4 -4.9 Bas 79.0 
OCT oh Lee | -.9 Re ea 20.6 68.8 =< | | -1.4 8.6 78.8 
NOV 8 -¥) 4.5 21.4 69.4 .0 at -1.5 8.5 78.7 
DEC -.1 57 =19 Die 69.4 | ae .0 8.5 78.8 
1984 JAN Had .0 -3.4 20.6 63.0 =i =,5 2.5 8.7 78.4 
FEB bc Si! =1..0 20,4 69.4 «5 23 2.5 8.9 78.7 
MAR -.4 =.1 -1.6 2051 69.2 -,4 -.6 2.0 a4 78,2 
APR Pa} .0 3.6 202) 69.8 Pe “5 =2.0 8.9 78.3 
MAY hice ted ae | 20.5 70.7 ree! .0 3.6 Si2 78.5 
SOU : — LABOUR RCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STAT CS CA A. 
ary) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUN 8, 1984 TABLE 39 10:57 AM 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
a a ae CONDO NDUST RIPON 1essmcauwes om aputane seni Wesre™ SERVICE INDUSTRIES es 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


BEE EEE ES 


1979 4.2 4.9 5.8 5.9 1.6 
1980 “573 1.6 ol ak =Sn0 
1981 2.9 2.0 Eat a) 4.3 
1982 mir’ =oi3 1000) =O =Br2 
1883 7 Shek Sir Zac ae 
1982 II elles -4,0 -10.3 aif =e 
Ili es SEIS =3c0 Ene =3.8 
IV ais =3.0 ve: Soin =255 
1983 I 6 oe 5.5 .0 Sick 
II 13 uno fod, Tez 2.0 
Ill 1.0 2.0 as Zit 3 
IV 2 8 Soe 2a =Nae 
1984 I x2 5) 4 = =234 
1983 MAY 4 lise 14 Ws 23 
JUN 3 it tes 4 ali’: 
JUL 4 6 Sad 6 ER! 
AUG 3 iS 127 aii at | 
SEP ne 1.4 = 2 nit 253 ae 
OcT Oe) 0) =e ay to 
NOV ae i3 Tae 3 a! 
DEC 4 .0 am 4 =59 
1984 JAN 74 ALS sit eal -4.1 
FEB BD HAS 1.8 “ 5.4 
MAR ee = ot 3.6 Hf -sino 
APR =a flies 1.4 7 4.6 
MAY 3 re ne) 7 =T 4 


SOURCE: THE LABO ORCE, CATALOGU serend Lty AL ater ‘ 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUST ‘ 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
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JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 40 9:28 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND HOURS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORI - FINANCE, 
PRIMARY ATION. INSURANCE 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNICA- TRADE AND OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND REAL SERVICES 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE ae ESTATE (1) 
UTILITIES 


I 


1979 375 4.7 Tas <iot) 6.7 Jinn 2a 3.3 2.9 sre 
1980 2.1 ano 7.6 Sa ie ae <ja7! 2.8 2.6 Zoe 3.6 
1981 3.4 ane 1.3 dige 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 Sint 4.6 
1982 =3nd -10.4 Sedat Sone SE IEE! -.4 e2ar Sel 24 3 1.4 
1983 =o a2 -8.4 Se Tat Sls) ome a Sac 7, 1.3 
1982 II -1.4 al) ies os}ak Sone .0 -1.3 SUES & 1.0 
III =i tf Be hake =H se. patel =O) =O =| Saree) ae ae 
IV =i 7 Ses Sine 3.06 Siu Sita ead 2! =e S53 
1983 I 4 8 eM, 17 Sst ae ao Fast eao 4 
I] den e357) -.4 3.4 V2 no Mt! nO me 15:0 
III 6 Wd Tad 1.6 2.0 ie =48 ar Uk gid 
IV a) oid] iets aA aa 8 ous wa od 23 
1984 | S9f3) =3.0 =TiG “4.2 Vee! 3c) 2 =a ao a 
1983 MAR 6 ef] Sid Mas Aint 6 Tad 6 =A 5 
APR me ies 1.4 Tet 210 ate Se = 30 3) ua 
MAY 4 a8) S38) rat eng no =e 0 Bi a 
JUN .0 Hf .0 e Sine male eee! 5 .0 Sal 
JUL St! ae Hj! 6 ites) sus =o St! ae ey 
AUG au au Sint 8 act 6 A) 2 te a9 
SEP ae ne Hels 1 Sts 8 116: 3 1.0 Lal 
ocT .0 Sie Sef 8 SAA ¥) .0 ari =e 13 
NOV ae Sos) ts Oe74 (0) 4 =i 3 Ev a0 
DEC = Hee ie O -1.4 cee =e AC Se | lic 
1984 JAN Auf Pal Py "2 Qa ane 5b 10 Tien ind: 
FEB ea] SRT Sel -4.4 Sa) ae at Se sel cts! 
MAR -.4 mn ee) ah) CAs) 1.0 one = 4 a) tries -.4 
SOURCE: PLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATI CS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 41 9:28 AM 
LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
1978 Uek 4.4 =3.0 Wee Nica? 5 
1979 Zuo Pe! (Lee 3.0 3.9 ear 
1980 Ales -4.0 line Sate -3.0 Shell 
1981 ane ase) 3.5 6 = 1.65) 
1982 -6.0 AI: -10.8 =o 210 -6.6 
1981 11 sit -2.0 4 leat ed 4 
Ill = at -6.1 NG 2 rahe CB aaa 
IV <3 9 AY Sams =D Sala 
1982 I = 2710 —Ehiodf =e Seid “206 =2;,16 
Ty SPR -8.8 Syn il Sela? ~-4.6 Phe) 
III Peat! inat -11.4 Saree Orb She 
1V Gane =1550 Shs! -4.5 biz =29 
1983 | 10 13.1 Ais) 4 zak a 
1982 MAR i Sais: eo = 1s 258 =25 
APR SO =67.0 -3.0 Salto S20) =i] 
MAY Ning Sass hf Self She 3 
JUN Set) Ahoy -7.4 She ln! = tel 
JUL Sk) 4.8 SCE Suara Shi sey a2 
AUG ao 2.8 -4.2 Shel’, pe 10 
SEP Set) isle ied alent =O =2a9 
OCT Pyke Sone 6 Soi SS le 
NOV =A Soa =e a6. Sil’, = Wa 
DEC tie Shot ao ity eau =~ 
1983 JAN His So =i O Vows yt 6 
FEB 2 aa ek) 3.1 4 4 ax 
MAR ny Sea, 2200 -.4 -.3 Se 
URCE ; PLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATA E -002, STATI CS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 

THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 

EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 


_~— 
i 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 42 9:28 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ANSPOR- RADE COMMUNITY 
TATION a a 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE a bh 
TION TION 6 TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
I a 
1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 a3 4, 
1979 -3.2 1,7 3.1 .0 3.4 3.4 4:0 
1980 -3.2 3.3 1.9 1.5 1.7 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1,9 9 2.5 3.2 6.4 
1982 -12.3 -2.3 “5.7 “9.4 -3.9 7 -2.3 
1981 11 11 -.2 6 5 6 9 1.4 
11 2 -.5 4 -.5 . 1.6 1.4 
IV .0 1.6 -.3 -.8 ~. 8 1.6 
1982 I -2.0 -.3 -2.8 -4.4 -2.0 6 -2.2 
II -10.4 “1.7 “1.7 “3.1 -4.1 -.5 “1.3 
II -6.1 “1.3 -2.2 -2.5 -.8 “1.4 “1.3 
IV “1.6 “1.6 -2,3 -2.4 “3.2 -1.5 -2.1 
1983 1 “8.5 -.7 -.2 -1,3 4 “1.3 -1.5 
1982 MAR “1.5 -1.2 -.5 -1.3 -.1 -.4 -.6 
APR -2.6 A oA -1.0 -.5 .0 -.5 
MAY -10.5 -1.0 -.7 “1.4 -.5 ~.5 -.9 
JUN 1,4 7 -.5 -.7 -.3 -.5 42 
JUL “1.4 - 1 -.9 -1.5 4 -.5 7 
AUG “4.4 -.4 oy -.8 -3.2 -.2 -.3 
SEP 2.5 -.7 -4.1 “1.4 34 -1.0 ~.6 
OCT 2 “1.2 -1.0 -.8 “1.2 -.5 “1.5 
NOV -2.4 2 -.5 -.4 -.5 -.3 3 
DEC -1.4 -4 2 -.3 4 a) ~.6 
1983 JAN “5.2 -.6 =. -.8 ie: “141 -1.0 
FEB -1.6 .0 =i 1 -. 3 -.2 
MAR -2.2 ~.2 3 -.8 4 -.4 -.4 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) THE DATA IN THIS TABLE ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 
JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 43 9:28 AM 
WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES 
Mie. a. i si an ee Se SS | «CRON 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 
1979 13.3 13.4 13,9 21.2 14.2 7.6 
1980 11.1 B.0 9.7 28.4 10.4 8.1 
1981 14.8 10.0 3.8 19.2 13.8 18.8 
1982 -.4 6.5 -8.3 3.5 37 “5.7 
1983 4.1 7.3 13.5 -1.6 6.2 -2.0 
1982 -.2 “1.4 -7.9 4.4 -.2 -1.1 
11 -2.4 5.1 -2.7 -3.4 -1 -10.3 
III -2.7 3.6 -1.8 -6.4 “1.4 -7.0 
IV -.7 4,0 -6.9 -2.1 -3.1 8.8 
1983 | 1.9 -1.8 12.8 -1.5 3.1 “1.3 
1 4.4 2.3 3.8 4.7 5.6 3 
9.8 7 au? 1.5 
111 253 1,3 
1V -.8 8 . 3.9 -.2 -5.8 
1983 FEB 1.1 -.8 5.9 1.3 1.5 -.8 
MAR -19 .0 -4.7 3 § os 
APR Oe: -.2 2.2 3.0 2.3 is 
MAY 1.5 4,3 -1.2 1.0 2.5 1.4 
JUN 2.7 1.6 11.3 8 2.3 
- 1.0 -1.1 2.4 243 
JUL 1.9 1.4 so 
AUG “1,2 -1.6 one 3.4 rhe oo 
SEP 1 4.0 1.0 1.7 ‘A 30 
oct -.6 -2.2 “2.2 1.1 : er 
NOV 4d 4 -.5 1.2 2 ih 
DEC “3 3.2 3.6 -.8 2 3 
1984 JAN .8 -1 7.5 4 ate 15 
FEB -.8 4 “8.4 wa 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, ATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 44 9:28 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY , PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE , REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 


NICATION 


1979 12.4 13.3 tan) 16.7 11.8 8.8 T2he7, Taz 2.6 652.8 
1980 15.0 16.8 13.3 15.6 1Siot 14.3 13.6 9.9 te 748.0 
1981 14.9 13.5 13.0 15.5 16.1 179 14.9 21.3 15.4 739.9 
1982 11.4 Tine 3.8 11.8 WeaAd 14.5 (gee 49 7.4 482.9 
1983 5.4 4.6 3.2 6.6 5.4 8.6 5.0 His S70 420.0 
1982 1 2.6 1.6 ue 4.2 3.5 3.4 ae7 2.9 1.8 214.2 
II Zhe 3.8 .3 15 Zire 3.4 ih 4 6 544.2 
III eal Su =i al 8 1.9 3.3 ai] 1.0 Ag 765.8 
IV uae 1.6 6 Shah AS Pe) 1.3 1.6 1.3 407.6 
1983 | ao me 13 = Hinpl Alea 168) 7 Stat 8 Toit 
I] Leal Th aes ant, ine] Ziel 2.8 “Aes PS, 274.5 
III 173 1.6 2.8 3.8 es) 8 2.3 2.6 2.4 275.6 
IV 1.6 Seat hod 5 iba 1.3 8 aS 8 378.7 
1983 FEB is, el} SVs Soa) =n) nal ma arnt “ 1600.3 
MAR oie wy 3 .0 4.) 1.8 Vow) dl Wa 201.7 
APR =4 =o Sibel 1.4 = 13 are 4 45 4 287.1 
MAY be. Bl ed ac! UGE) aS Woes ies led 243.0 
JUN ire 1,4 2.0 isa] 8 Tez fine 9 ihn! 287.3 
JUL 5 ane no Ziel ane Sat) 6 a 6 278.7 
AUG 3 calf he 4 6 ah .0 = al .0 341.6 
SEP ae) in) 3 8 iS at! 6 ao 6 206.5 
OCT =a 2) at ae = il v2 2 ll OS ss) = 224.1 
NOV 8 1.4 6 n6 6 AI 6 6 6 710.8 
DEC Hel 2a 1,6 4 4 2.6 Lal 133 Vo i 201.1 
1984 JAN =) =o ao) =o ae. =i) al —r4 = Ge! 201.1 
FEB oc] all Sash re 5% Uc ale) .0 0 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 45 9:28 AM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
1979 41.1 38.6 ak) 37.8 37.8 36.3 42.3 
1980 40.8 38,3 aon Mind HARE) 36.1 41.6 
1981 40.4 38.3 ahh Simao aie 36.1 41.6 
1982 39.6 ine Bona 36.8 36.6 35.2 40.8 
1983 38.6 38.3 39/3 37.4 36.8 35.9 40.5 
1982 II 39.8 eMMe ale 38.3 36.8 36.1 34.6 40.3 
II] 39.3 Sues 38.0 a biew) 36.4 35.0 40.5 
IV 38.9 Sitind 38.0 36.7 36.9 SE, 35) 40.5 
1883 1 Cie Sine 38.6 37.0 36.6 35.4 40.4 
I] 38.5 38.3 39.1 37.4 De ef gong 40.2 
III 33.41 38.6 oo? 37.6 37.0 36.2 41.2 
IV 39.1 38.7 39.7 ins Seals, 36.1 40.2 
1984 | 39.0 38.6 39ng 37.5 S70 Sone 339.0 
1983 MAR 38.0 38.0 39.0 Sileast 36.0 34,9 39.9 
APR 38.7 38.2 39) 37.3 36.8 35.8 40.6 
MAY 38.6 38.3 39) 37.4 36.4 35.8 3909 
JUN 38.3 38.3 Sonat 37.4 36.8 36.1 40.3 
JUL 38.5 38.4 Boies 37.6 37.0 36.3 41,2 
AUG ES 38.7 33.8 S76 36.9 36.2 41.5 
SEP 38.8 38.7 40.0 37.6 37.0 36.1 40.9 
OCT 39.1 38.7 sti Sine 36.7 36.0 40.4 
NOV 38,9 38.7 339.8 37.9 36.7 gon? 3959 
DEC 39.2 38.6 39.5 Wy) a) 37.8 eB eyfi 40.2 
1984 JAN 3352 38.6 oone 37.4 Sti2 36.5 39.1 
FEB 38.9 38.6 39,9 3755 36.9 36.1 38.5 
MAR 39.0 38.7 40.0 37.4 36.8 36.0 = {4 
SOU : EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, ATIS S CANA 


BASED ON 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 48 1:25 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL 00D OUSING CLOTHING ANS- HEALTH RECREATION BACCO GY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1979 9.2 132) 7.0 9.3 9.7 9.0 6.8 Tal 9.8 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 11.7 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.3 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 7.4 18.3 10.3 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 ee 12.5 5.6 14,4 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1983 5.8 S27 6.8 4.0 5.0 6.9 6.5 12.6 7.8 
1982 II 31 4.1 2.6 2.3 3.3 3.6 2.5 oe 4.9 
II 22 1.9 2.3 8 1.9 ae 2.5 4.3 2.7 
IV 1.6 -1,0 2.8 1.5 1.6 1.6 3 4.2 2.4 
1983 I 6 4 1.1 7 ad 1.6 5 1.3 .2 
II 1.4 2 1.0 203 ie 1.9 1.4 2.9 6 
III 1.6 9 wa 1 6 9 2.3 2.8 6.0 
IV 9 ad 1.4 9 -.3 a3 4 4.4 1.4 
1984 | 12 3.0 8 -.2 1.6 8 -.5 3 2.8 
1983 MAY & 1.6 .0 ‘A -1,3 4 a 2.0 -3.4 
JUN 134 9 - ad 5.3 .0 3 3 9.1 
JUL 4 6 3 -.5 5 5 1.4 2 8 
AUG 5 -.4 8 5 5 a 3 8 8 
SEP .0 -1,0 5 i -.8 4 ys 2.4 -.3 
Oct 6 te! 7 5 -.4 2 “2 $.2 -1.0 
NOV .0 -.5 aq 3 2 3 a 4 -.9 
DEC a 4 ‘3 -.3 1,2 1 -.4 .0 138 
1984 JAN 5 1.8 S -1,8 453 2 -.9 1 2.5 
FEB 6 11 ad 243 1 6 3 4) 4 
MAR 2 8 5 9 -1.0 2 i) a -2.0 
APR 2 e . 1 - 1.2 3 4 2 
MAY 2 -.3 a 5 ‘3 e 8 on -.6 
OURCE. THe CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 49 1:25 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
0 USING TOTHING ANS- HEALTH CREATIO OBACCO GY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 82.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.3 100.1 105.0 35.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 
1982 96.8 101.6 95.3 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1983 94.9 102.5 93.7 102.2 100.9 98.7 110.9 110.1 
1982 II 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 99.9 97.6 102.5 108.1 
Ill 97.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 99.9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94,4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1983 1 94.8 102.3 93.9 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 108.0 
I] 95.6 102.5 94.6 101.2 101.4 98.6 109.6 108.1 
III 34.9 102.0 93.2 103.2 100.7 99,2 111.0 112.8 
IV 94,2 102.6 93.2 102.0 100.5 98.7 114.9 110.6 
1984 I 95.9 102.2 91.9 102.4 100.1 97.1 113.8 112.4 
1983 MAY 96.3 102.8 94.8 99.3 101.8 99.0 110.3 104.0 
: JUN 95.4 101.8 93.9 103.4 100.7 98.2 110.1 112.3 
JUL 95.6 101.7 93.0 103.5 100.8 99.2 109.8 112.7 
AUG 95.0 101.9 93.1 103.5 100.4 99.0 110.2 113.0 
SEP 94.1 102.4 93.3 102.6 100.8 99.3 112.8 112.7 
OcT 94,5 102.5 93.2 101.6 100.4 98.9 114.7 110.8 
NOV 34.0 102.6 93.5 101.8 100.8 99.0 115.2 109.8 
DEC 94.1 102.6 92.9 102.6 100.3 98.2 114.8 111.2 
1984 JAN 95.2 102.4 90.7 103.3 100.1 96.8 114.1 113.4 
FEB 95.9 101.3 92.2 102.6 100.1 97.2 113.5 113.2 
MAR 96.4 102.1 92.8 101.3 100.1 97.2 113.9 110.6 
APR 96.5 102.1 92.5 101.2 101.0 97.2 114.2 110.5 
MAY 96.0 102.1 92.4 101.4 101.0 97.8 114.7 109.7 
OURCE: ONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 50 1:25. PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


nO 


1979 ahd 10.6 9.6 8.8 Wales! Wee 729 9.0 
1980 10.2 11.5 10.9 SJedf 12a 8.2 10.0 Lee! 
1981 12.5 13.1 9.4 8.0 16.0 11.5 T2a7 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 Es 12.9 11.8 9.8 
1983 =) 5: 5.4 4.0 4.5 ba 6.5 6.4 5.6 
1982 II 3.1 3.3 “9 2.8 4.3 Pht 2.8 2.8 
III Zoe 178 1.0 8 28 2.6 282 ZF 
IV 1.6 thee 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 2.3 1.6 
1983 I 6 5 9 54 a) 8 al! MU 
II 4 1.6 at 1.8 20 a0) 12 135 
III 6 hat: mul 4 2.6 1.4 1.8 Te2 
IV ty ai eld ao 3 1.0 lal Vet 
1984 I 1.2 1.6 ou Sal 2.6 el st) nO 
1983 MAY ae 3 1 | 4 4 Hin | a7 
JUN eal ilak mil 1 Peal 20 1.4 3 
JUL 4 4 2 SE aU 3 4 r3 
AUG 5 4 7 6 ae) 6 6 re 
SEP .0 S51 2 4 aC! mp 7 .0 
OCT 6 5 4 ak 6 a 4 8 
NOV 0 .0 Wes .0 Se mut ve aI 
DEC oe) a 1 rad oil a 3 2 
1984 JAN a) 8 1 = lea ot d at a 
FEB =6 8 ral ane 8 3 25 we 
MAR 5f .3 4 9 =i a ont 25 
APR ne a3 4 =,4 ne ac we 4g) 
MAY ne ol 4 0 Sy aS) re ee 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 51 1:25 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS OTA OTA 

OTAL URABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 S52 102.7 S359 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 97.0 100.9 choy 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 95)3 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.3 Sot 
1983 98.4 93.7 95.0 101.2 102.5 101.5 99.0 
1982 II Sor 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 93.1 
Ill 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 99), 1 
IV Shs) 94.2 8556 100.5 102.7 101.4 93.0 
1883 1 98.2 94.4 95/3 100.4 102.8 101.5 SS 
I] 98.4 Samy OSie/, 101.0 102.5 101.3 CRI 
00! 98.6 92.9 94,5 102.0 102.3 101.5 98.7 
IV 98.4 93.6 94.5 101.4 102.5 101.7 98.9 
1984 J 98.8 93.1 9373 102.8 101.8 101.2 98.8 
1983 MAY 98.3 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 99/6 
JUN 98.6 92.9 95.0 102.0 102.1 101.4 98.8 
JUL 98.6 9207 Sa),3 102.2 102,2 101.4 98,7 
AUG 98.6 92°S 94.4 102.0 10273 101.4 98.7 
SEP Sen0 93m) 94.8 101.7 102.4 101.8 98,7 
OcT 98.4 o2e0 94.7 101.7 102.4 101.6 987.9 
NOV 98.4 94.0 94.7 101.1 102.5 101.8 93.0 
DEC 98.4 93.8 94,1 101.4 102.4 101.8 98,8 
1984 JAN 96i7 93.4 Coan 102.7 102.0 101.3 98.7 
FEB 98.9 92.8 SEG) 102.9 101.7 101.2 98.7 
MAR 98.9 S30 94.1 102.7 101.7 101.1 98,9 
APR 98.9 930 S375 102.7 101.7 101.1 98.9 
MAY 98,7 9303 93,4 102.3 102.1 101.2 93.0 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 52 1:25 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 ® 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL OTAL URABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1979 10.3 3.3 8.2 11.3 10.4 8.4 3.1 
1980 11.4 10.7 8.4 11.6 Pa 9.8 13,1 
1981 10.6 WT 8.8 7.9 14.9 14.5 ut Be ie 
1982 10.4 10.8 6.1 6.3 11.6 12.0 Tie 
1983 5.4 5.8 3.8 550 6.0 7.4 7.8 
1982 II 1.8 ane 1.6 1.4 i 2.9 1.8 
II] 2.4 Pea) 1.4 1.3 2.4 3.5 3.1 
IV 2.3 Ley 6 1.6 Tea 2.5 3.0 
1983 I 4 My 9 Aes .3 1.0 ao 
Il 191 a. ae tat 1.8 ot) 2.5 
Ill 126 18 oo “3 1.8 1.8 6 
IV =o ipsa, Te Oy 252 ike. 1.3 
1984 | igs 1.3 Te ve oe at tid 
SOURCE: ONAL INCOME AND EXPEN RE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 53 T325 PM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMEN 
TOTAL DURABLE SEM1-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 


GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1979 S201 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.5 74.7 82.) 102.0 97.3 VG RP 
1981 SIRE) 73.4 80.1 106.0 98.1 118.3 
1982 sng 70.6 1? 107.2 99.5 119.6 
1983 94.3 69.5 76.9 107.8 101.4 122.3 
1982 II 94.1 71.2 Tie 107.8 S302 118.9 
Ill 94.3 70.5 76.8 107.8 100.2 119.8 
IV Sone 69.4 76.3 106.6 100.5 120.6 
1983 I 94.0 63.7 77.0 106.5 101.0 127.2 
I] 94,0 69.4 77.0 107.3 100.9 122.9 
Ill Suc 69.0 76.5 107.5 101.2 121.8 
IV Shire 69.9 nla | 110.0 102.5 123.5 
1984 | 95,2 69.9 76.7 110.8 102.3 123.3 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA 


JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 54 13255.2M 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMEN®: EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
19793 8.5 TR 9.4 10.1 19.0 2tent r3eS 14.4 
1980 Sls liges 2a 10.3 Jone Bes 15.4 VARY: 
1981 11.4 10.8 11.6 15.7 7.4 Gas 10.9 10.6 
1982 Wine 1.8 9.8 8.0 Path 8 4.5 eR) 
1983 aco Hl ak) 4.6 3.1 =wil els = -4.0 
1982 II 1.4 Sut 1.8 244 .0 =-0 1e2 a 
II! Uo] = os) Ze 1.0 af ea WE ea! 
IV wf -.4 no 8 Tas 1e9 -.4 —151 
1983 I a = it i any. -2.4 e301 eZee 43.50 
Il 6 | ips 4 3H 9 on4 3255 
II] 4 a, 6 = 4 j 1.4 187 
IV 6 9 6 1.0 Syl Sais Tas, 2.2 
1984 | 8 4 ua 8 ak aro “9 8 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 55 WGA Ad! 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1979 112.8 121.8 98.3 Sitiral 110.3 Titer? 108.1 109.1 
1980 112.2 118.0 Sif aki 97.0 118.9 122.6 Urthhe v \hiciey: 
1981 Dilicree 114.6 98.2 96.0 W23inz 128.1 115.8 119.2 
1982 108.6 114.9 39m 97.0 Wika v 123, 2 116.1 TUSia2 
1983 101.3 106.0 S87 94.9 111.4 W256 110.0 110.4 
1982 II 110.0 itn 98.9 ine! 120.1 12375 118.6 122.8 
II] 108.2 Tiare Sor5 Sine Walshe) Qiao 116.4 Tones 
IV 105.9 Unless 100.2 3751 117.8 120.9 113.8 116.3 
1983 1 103.7 110.2 99.3 95re7, 113.9 116.0 at ay 113.4 
I] 102.4 107.4 939752 96.0 W270 akg. Teel Tes 
IT] 100.4 104.6 99.0 94.7 110.1 110.8 110.1 110.1 
IV 98.8 101.8 S753 CEE 109.5 110.3 107.2 106.5 
1984 | ck )G73 101.0 97.9 93.6 106.4 106.5 104.5 102.6 


SOU : NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPEND ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 22, 1984 
TABLE 56 1:25 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOTAL FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER EXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 


See BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
0S = iil phan ae ee De es 
1979 14.5 12.7 8.4 11.5 
1980 13.5 10.7 11.2 16.3 ts 2.5 re 3 20 He 
1981 10.2 8.9 9.1 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 1.6 7.8 3.8 3.6 5.5 -2.8 3.2 3.6 
1983 3.5 3.5 8.8 1.5 2.5 v7 2.7 11.0 4.3 -3.1 
1982 11 1.9 3.6 1.0 1.2 2 4 1.0 1.8 8 8 
II 8 8 4.2 5 5 a 1.0 5 1.5 -1.0 
IV 3 -.7 3.1 ae , 24 =\3 -.2 6 -3.6 
1983 I % 1.2 ‘5 ee ‘4 2 1.2 6.1 1.2 “1,7 
1 1.5 1.2 4.3 5 1.0 5 7 8.4 1.0 7 
III 9 8 7 a 1.7 1.2 i) -3,5 1.4 1.4 
IV ‘4 134 a5 2 5 6 ‘4 -5.5 6 1.2 
1984 | 1.6 2.2 47 5 2.3 1.4 6 3.9 2.3 2.5 
1983 APR 6 a 3.4 4 5 3 
MAY 5 =) 14 4 x) 4 7 3 ‘D Ke 
JUN 3 i . 12 4 3 =.1 3.7 11 3 
JUL 4 =.2 0 ‘0 9 4 7 -1.0 ‘4 11 
AUG B hea .0 3,2 2 3 -.2 -4.8 ‘4 4 
SEP 54 “4 5 ‘0 4 2 a -5.0 . ‘0 
OCT 2 . a 2 2,2 3 2.4 ‘0 7 8 
NOV 4 3 -.9 a 2 0 5 =1.8 “ a 
DEC aS 6 .0 24 7 2 | 8 ‘6 ‘4 
1984 JAN 3 1.3 4 4 ‘9 1.0 ‘5 6 1.2 1.2 
FEB ‘4 3 0 ‘4 7 3 4 3.0 ‘8 2 
MAR a 9 4 a 11 4 2 1.9 i 1.8 
APR 5 5 2.9 2 * 2 a * 4 3.3 
SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 57 1:25 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
00D AN DBACCO UBBER AND EATH TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD RNITURE APER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
1979 106.4 73.3 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 71.8 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 risa 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.3 112.4 
1982 102.0 74.8 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 97.7 109.9 
1983 102.0 78.7 82.0 93.3 80.4 65.8 88.6 98.5 102.9 
1982 II 102.6 72.9 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
Il 102.7 75.4 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 97.7 109.7 
IV 101.6 77.4 83.1 93.5 81.3 65.9 82.2 98.0 105.5 
1983 | 102.1 hick 82.4 93.3 80.9 66.2 86.6 98.6 103.0 
I] 101.8 79.4 B2.4 92.8 80.1 65.7 92.5 98.0 102.2 
Il 101.7 79.2 81.7 93.5 80.3 65.6 30.3 98.6 102.7 
1V 102.4 78.8 B1.6 93.7 80.5 65.6 B54 98.8 103.6 
1984 | 103.1 77.4 80.7 94.3 80.3 64.9 87.0 99.5 104.5 
1983 APR 102.0 79.1 82.5 92.6 80.3 65.8 88.0 98.0 102.4 
MAY 101.8 79.6 B2.4 92.8 80.0 65.7 93.1 97.6 102.0 
JUN 101.6 79.5 82.3 92.9 80.0 65.5 96.3 98.4 102.1 
JUL 101.0 79.3 82.0 93.4 B0.2 65.7 95.0 98.5 102.8 
AUG 101.8 79.0 81.6 93.4 80.2 65.4 90.2 98.5 102.6 
SEP 102.3 79.4 81.7 93.8 80.4 65.6 85.8 98.7 102.7 
OCT 102.2 79.4 81.7 93.5 80.5 65.5 85.6 98.6 102.1 
NOV 102.4 78.6 81.7 93.6 80.5 65.7 B4.2 98.7 103.7 
DEC 102.7 78.3 81.4 93.9 80.4 65.5 85.4 98.9 103.8 
1984 JAN 103.1 77.8 80.8 94.0 B0.5 65.2 85.1 99.3 104.2 
FEB 103.0 A 80.8 94.2 80.4 64.9 87.3 99.7 104.0 
MAR 103.1 77.0 80.5 94.6 79.9 64.6 B84 99.4 105.2 
APR 103.1 78.3 80.2 94.7 79.7 64.3 B8.5 99.0 108.0 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY CE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, ATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 58 TS2ScEM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


IMARY METAL MACHINERY OTOR ELECTRICAL NON- TROLEUM CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE URABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES PRODUCTS METALLIC AND COAL MANUFACT- MANUFACT- 
MINERALS (1) URING URING 


een nn nnn Un EEE 


1979 24.6 12,4 10.6 Ly? cas g.8 Sia 16.7 13:5 14,5 14.4 
1980 ie) 10.0 Ties os hv) UALAE:, 257.9 es 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 12.2 Tan tye ors 36.4 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1982 =76 8.5 Sh 4.3 6.6 12.8 15.0 Dee 6.7 Sl 
1983 3.2 Dine 3.4 lok) 350 4.5 6.4 3.4 3.0 4.1 
1982 II = 2.0 1.8 ne ee) 2m) 4.8 1.3 2.4 tet 
Ill -.5 5 1.6 6 tes. 1.6 2.0 a a, a 

IV .0 id ae Ae 4 =o ok =a ot 6 

1983 | 1.9 | sith Oe ac Sul =3.9 4 0 1.5 
I] le? 70 nid! xO ok] Sos Lok .3 1.6 125 

II] Mist 8 6 ao a} 10 2.0 8 1.0 6 

IV bil a 4 | 8 a zy fl 1,3 so es 

1984 | 8 Hes 1.0 .0 ea eo ies 1.3 ee 1.4 
1983 APR 2.0 6 5 A .0 = 7 ot ao ae 
MAY out ail} ] 4 4 poe arn eae vl Ak 

JUN iat 8 0 58 ff oe! 9 4 s va 

JUL he .0 4 .0 We Sisi2s 3 ne .3 .5 

AUG 2 4 1 .0 3 me 7 a 6 Oy 

SEP =a) 10 1 ai ie xe) ile 0 He, a0 

OCT 3 nit cr Sia ae a -1.0 uae) 0 4 

NOV ee a ) .0 a0: =e se oe mm) .0 

DEC at 4 4 .0 ue A) Sau) .0 ne oe 

1984 JAN = ols uf 4 a 8 29 2nd a line 4 
FEB 8 oa 1 mt al 7 eel 6 “6 .6 

MAR 1.6 a 2 cihe] io oy li T0 it =ai8 

APR Hy. sh) 1 nil al aS) 0 .0 Ah 3 

$0 : INDUSTRY ICE INDEXES. CATALOGUE 62-011, STATI CS CANADA. 
(1) CURRENT MONTH IS ESTIMATED. 
JUN 22, 1984 TABLE 59 13.25) PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

I Y METAL MACHINERY MOTOR ELEC CAL ON- TROLEUM CHEMICALS NON- ABL URABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES PRODUCTS METALLIC AND COAL MANUFACT- MANUFACT- 

MINERALS (1) URING URING 

1979 118.6 97.1 85.7 74.1 733.2 96.5 147.3 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94,1 84.1 73.0 76.7 SS! 163.5 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 85.6 74.4 74.8 99.4 202.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 88.1 Ueio? Ua?! 105.7 219.6 106.3 103.0 89.6 
1983 107.3 95.0 88.1 73.5 rial 106.8 225.8 106.0 108.6 90.2 
1982 II 107.6 96.4 87.7 Teo 75.1 105 .3 Aaa a) 106.2 109.2 89.5 
III 106.3 96.1 88.4 72.4 Daas 106.2 220.5 106.3 109.3 89.4 

IV 106.0 96.1 88.8 74.3 (HE 106.4 228.5 105.9 109.1 89.6 

1983 I 107.3 95.4 88.8 73.8 5has 10S.0 2S 106.7 108.4 90.4 
II 106.9 94.9 88.0 CEN] 74.7 106.9 2279 105.4 108.5 30.3 

ITI 107.3 94.8 87.8 1256 74.9 105.9 230.1 105.3 108.6 $0.1 

IV 107.6 95.0 87.8 74.6 Tome 105.6 227.6 106.3 108.8 89.3 

1984 | 106.8 94.7 87,3 iehals 74.8 105.5 228.2 106.0 103.0 83.7 
1983 APR 107.6 95.0 88.3 EI 74.7 107.1 228.0 105.8 108.7 $0.0 
MAY 107.8 94.6 88.0 T3m1 74,6 NOVA 2254 105.2 108.3 90.4 

JUN 105 .3 S50 87.8 73.0 74.9 106.5 2230) 105.3 108,4 90.4 

JUL 107.0 94.7 87.8 Tm 74.8 105.9 228.5 105.2 108.3 90,5 

AUG 107.6 94.9 87.7 25 74.8 105.7 2257 105.4 108.6 90.1 

SEP 107.3 Sano 87.8 72.6 737.0 106.0 231.5 105.5 103.0 89.7 

OcT 107.4 94.8 B7eo 74,7 Pe, 108.6 228.8 106.4 108.8 89.9 

NOV 107.6 95.0 88.0 74,7 12: 105.4 228.2 106.5 108.8 89.8 

DEC 108.0 S550 88.0 74.4 15 105.6 225.8 106.1 108.7 90.0 

1984 JAN 106.2 95.0 87,6 Ue ibe 105.7 230.0 105.7 HOST 89.6 
FEB 106.6 94.9 87.3 Tooe 74.8 105.6 228.8 105.9 108.9 89.8 

MAR 107.5 94.4 86.9 73.0 74.6 1O571 225.8 106.3 108.9 89.8 

APR 106.9 94.7 86.5 UPA 74.3 104,9 224.6 105.7 109.1 89.6 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY CE INDEXES, CATALOG 2-011, STATISTICS CANADA, 
(1) CURRENT MONTH IS ESTIMATED. 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUN 28, 1984 TABLE 62 


3:01 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
EX OF OOD AN D ABRICATED N UROCEAn‘"at~=—COALL.. S 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS MATERIALS PRODUCTS UNITED ECONOMIC OTHER 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, STATES COMMUNITY COUNTRIES 
TOTAL 
EEE 
1979 147.5 65581.6 6368.5 12642.2 24504. 1 21741.5 45090.3 7026.7 13464.3 
1980 148.3 76680.9 8343.8 14811.5 29605.4 23103.4 48979.3 9515.2 18186.5 
1981 153.7 84468.4 9612.2 15231.9 30964.3 27212.5 56502.4 8851.8 19113.9 
1982 152.5 84539.6 10257.6 14880.3 27817.7 30675.6 58349. 1 7416.5 18774.0 
1983 166.0 80825 .0 10503.6 14357,2 30008.8 35145.8 66743.4 6705.3 17376.3 
1982 II 154.8 21313.2 2657.8 3649.7 6845.8 7942.3 14658.2 1891.8 4763.3 
III 160.2 22082.1 2550.8 3815.1 7023.2 8424.0 15503.3 1814.0 4764.9 
IV 143.9 20208 .0 2561.6 3531.3 6850.1 7027.0 14147.0 1698.4 4362.5 
1983 I 155.3 21133.1 2725.2 3454.5 6766.1 7987.3 15383.7 1563.8 4185.6 
II 162.0 22242.3 2646.3 3585.4 7431.3 8355.5 16234.0 1564.1 4444.1 
III 164.9 22654.9 2708.6 3443.8 7673.7 8582.5 16747.8 1708.1 4199.1 
IV 181.9 24794.7 2423.5 3873.5 8137.7 10220,5 18377.9 1869.3 4547.5 
1984 | 198.0 26770.9 2446.1 4104.4 8291.4 11469.5 20533.7 1687.5 4543.7 
1983 APR 161.9 7396.1 887.4 1216.9 2447.2 QT UIA 5367.4 511.0 1517.7 
MAY 160.0 7322.2 920.3 1163.8 2413.6 2751.2 5340.8 487.6 1493.8 
JUN 164.1 7524.0 838.6 1204.7 2570.5 2826.6 5525.8 565.5 1432.6 
JUL 157.0 7239.7 861.8 1108.5 2477.3 2703.1 5395.9 481.2 1362.6 
AUG 168.0 7692.9 974.4 1195.3 2563.2 2880.9 5592.4 618.8 1481.7 
SEP 169.8 172008 872.4 1140.0 2633.2 2992.5 5759.5 608.1 1354.8 
OCT 174.2 7977.5 849.8 1220.9 2749.0 3108.2 5857.3 602.6 1517.5 
NOV 182.6 8249.3 821.0 1236.3 2702.6 3446.2 6098.1 641.0 1510.2 
DEC 188.3 8567.9 752.7 1416.3 2686. 1 3666.1 6422.5 625.7 1519.8 
1984 JAN 200.4 8959.5 848.3 137756 2755.9 3834.0 6762.1 533.4 1664.0 
FEB 189.3 8511.2 801.3 1254.5 2722.9 3594.0 6480.5 626.2 1404.5 
MAR 204.4 9300.2 796.5 1472.1 2812.6 4041.5 7291.1 527.9 1481.2 
APR 188.6 8935.3 868.6 1480.4 2840.1 3605.7 6930.0 491.9 1513.4 
SOURDERIRADEDOF SCANADATNEXEURISsmiCALALUGUEDED=O00d mas TANI STICORCANADA GEiREESE ER INN) GIT MTN Ml ChMGhT [Sn tnt an Satie sas 
JUN 28, 1984 TABLE 63 3:01 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
OF 00D AN RU ABRICATE ND OPEAN ALL 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS MATERIALS PRODUCTS UNITED ECONOMIC OTHER 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, STATES COMMUNITY COUNTRIES 


TOTAL 


1979 1.5 22.8 18.8 42.4 25.9 12.8 19.3 42.6 26.7 
1980 4 16.9 31.0 17.2 20.8 6.3 8.6 35.4 35.1 
1981 3.6 10.2 15.2 2.8 4.6 17.8 15.4 -7.0 5.1 
1982 -.8 4 6.7 -2.3 -10.2 12.7 3.3 -16.2 “1.8 
1983 8.9 74 2.4 3,5 7.9 14.6 14.4 -9.6 -7.4 
2 2.4 1.8 6.9 -6.0 =3.5 3.1 4.4 -6.0 “2.5 
a HH] 3.5 3.6 -4.0 4.5 2.6 0 5.8 -4.1 ‘0 
IV -10.2 -8.5 4 ae -2.5 -16.8 “8.9 -6.4 -8.4 
1983 I 7.9 4.6 6.4 -2.2 “1.2 13.7 8.7 -7.9 -4.1 
I] 4.3 5.2 -2.8 3.8 9.8 4.6 5.5 ‘0 6.2 
III 1.8 1.9 2.4 -3.5 3.3 2.7 3.2 8.2 “5.5 
IV 10.3 9.4 -10.5 12.5 6.0 19.1 9.7 9.4 8.3 
1984 | 8.9 8.0 9 6.0 1.9 12.2 11.7 -9.7 ‘0 
1983 APR 2.1 2.1 -4.9 4.0 3.9 2.3 1.0 -4.8 8.7 
“as MAY 143 =1,8 2.4 4.4 “lit “1.0 a -4.6 “1.6 
JUN 2.6 2.8 -B.9 3.5 6.5 2.7 3.5 16.0 4.1 
JUL -4.3 =3.8 2.8 -8.0 “3.6 -4.2 -2.4 -14.9 4g 
AUG 7.0 g3 13.1 7.8 3:6 6.3 3.6 28.6 87 
SEP 11 ‘4 -10.5 -4.6 2.7 3.9 3.0 “1. “3.6 
OCT 2.6 3.3 -2.6 14 4.4 3.9 1.7 --8 2.0 
NOV 4.8 3.4 -3.4 ‘4 “1,7 10.9 4.1 f4 5 
DEC 3.5 3.9 -8.3 14.6 -.6 6.4 5.2 “24 oe 
N98 te es 30 Re ae oy 63 an 17.4 -15.6 
MAR a3 33 -.6 17.3 3.3 12.5 12.5 “15.7 5.5 

APR a -4.4 9.1 6 1.0 -10.8 -5.0 -6.8 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 28, 1984 TABLE 64 3:01 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR HOUSEHOLD 


PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES GOODS 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1979 173.0 61157.0 4193.7 7940.0 11931.8 STU We 9033.8 14900.9 4007.9 
1980 164.8 67902.4 4803.4 W3355% 12825 .0 39475 .7 10747 ,2 13320.7 4423.4 
1981 169.2 77139..9 5233.8 12279 .3 14223.5 46007.1 12264.7 15738.9 4993.5 
1982 143.3 66726.3 4938.0 8652.8 11809 .1 41711.9 10211.7 14645 .2 4974.5 
1983 163.4 731199 5002.5 7148.6 13656.2 47915.2 9915.1 18742.3 Bo 7 sine 
1982 II 145.3 16868. 1 1246.6 2212.3 2779.4 10741.9 2660.5 So Tes 1229.4 
Ill 145.1 17029.4 1230.8 2143.3 2943.3 10818.9 2445.9 4182.6 1262.8 
IV 134.1 15576.4 1194.0 1930.6 2935.7 9566.1 22 et 3066.2 1233.7 
1983 | 150.2 16871.8 WSS 1847.7 3067.2 10853.4 2160.7 4187.3 1284.6 
I] 154.8 16963.0 1243.93 1358.8 3272.0 11221.1 2367.6 4242.0 1371 36 
II] 168.5 18771.7 1313.6 1843.7 3485.2 12287.2 2612.6 4648.7 1456.4 
IV 180.2 20513.4 1243.3 2098.4 3831.8 13553.5 2774.2 5664.3 1462.4 
1984 | 194.9 22343 .4 1428.3 2031.8 3940.4 14991.8 2916.3 6473.1 1547.6 
1983 APR 152.0 5583.1 414.6 482.2 1035.4 3698.3 748.9 1410.0 456.7 
MAY 156.3 5639.8 415.7 393.8 1130.1 3741.5 783.9 1459.6 450.8 
JUN 156.1 5740.1 413.6 482.8 1106.5 3781.3 834.8 1372.4 464.3 
JUL 160.0 5873.0 412.2 545.9 1067.0 3886.0 846.1 1438.8 473.7 
AUG 170.5 6336.0 448.0 564.7 1142.2 4240.1 881.0 1598.9 485.7 
SEP 174.9 6562.7 453.4 USA: 1276.0 4161.1 885.5 1611.0 497.0 
OCT 174.6 6703.2 407.5 831.0 1250.9 4282.8 871.3 Wi tano 481.0 
NOV 179.6 6750.7 432.1 650.7 1263.6 4479.7 S20 1862.6 496.5 
DEC 186.5 7059.5 403.7 616.7 I3ives 4791.0 950.4 2027.8 484.9 
1984 JAN 190.0 7101.8 STieat kine! 1266.4 4801.4 963.5 2036.0 478.9 
FEB 190,2 Us abe 474.7 689.8 1349.8 4852.7 951.4 2096.4 507.2 
MAR 204.4 7886.3 482.5 752.8 1324.2 S337% 7 1001.4 2340.7 561.5 
APR 185.4 7182.6 461.5 649.8 1170.2 4938.0 375K 2061.9 533.6 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 28, 1984 TABLE 65 3:01 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NDEX OTAL FOOD AND CRUD ABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR OUSEHOL 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES GOODS 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1979 ag 24.7 10.8 34.2 Bore 21.0 Sie VEN] EIS 
1980 =457 11.0 14.5 42.8 ibs) 4.7 ISeG -10.6 10.4 
1981 2ar 13.6 3.0 8,3 10.9 16.5 14,1 18.2 1253 
1982 alee! =stes Sa 2D Sahih) Sono = Gi? =6i9 =54 
1883 14.1 9.6 1.3 =e 15.6 14.9 a2 28.0 T2ea) 
198277 mote Sarre =ite =6.5 Cal bcitsh ak ices War Sine 
II] al 1.0 =e ei Sug ay =6% 4 Gas Pan | 
IV So StS SEIELe Seo Soe! Silat =one =26).7 =2.3 
1983 I 12.0 8.3 al =4.3 4.5 HELGE) OPA} 36.6 4.1 
I! | 38) 4.0 -26.5 avi 3.4 a6 13 6.8 
II] 8.8 10.7 5.6 ate Be) cS 10.3 9.6 6.2 
IV 0 Log! SGN) 13.8 9.3 10,3 6.2 21.8 4 
1984 | 8.1 i) 14.3 Sig? 2.8 10.6 bt 14.3 5.8 
1983 APR Sle, Soto 7.6 E20no iat Sos 4.5 457 thes 
MAY 2.8 120 3 =18.3 3.1 lor: 4.7 Sel Sir 
JUN cel 1.8 =o 22.6 Pa leat 6.3 ol a°) 3.0 
JUL Cae Fh oS =“ Tal =376 2.8 1.4 4.8 2.0 
AUG 6.6 UR te ay/A 3.4 7.0 eel 4.1 Ait 2.5 
SEP 2.6 Shel lez 2905 I) Bi Shak) a 8 2.3 
OCT =a 20 Om 1374 PEO, Za9 oie 10st =3.2 
NOV 2:9 il 6.0 Shey 1.0 4.6 Sina 5.0 3,2 
DEC 3.8 4.6 oe Aste?) 4.2 6.9 ie 8.9 esud 
1984 JAN 178 6 1550) “4.5 =350 ia 1.4 4 alae” 
FEB Si 3.6 8 V7 6.6 ev File! 3.0 ORE, 
MAR 7.5 Uses 1.6 Say Sl 10.0 bind Pine 10.7 
APR = Sine =8.0 “4.4 skier — hee SHC] = 2.9 =11.9 -5.0 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 66 11:33 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 


MERCHAN- INHERI ~ PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS ‘ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


rn 


1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 7953 
1980 76681 33493 1577 3960 5465 14351 1161 519 995 $3707 
1981 84469 3760 1830 4293 6345 16225 1404 545 1110 103753 
1982 84539 3724 1698 3922 7858 17203 1391 601 1178 104910 
1983 90825 3841 2018 3962 7521 17343 1077 616 1043 110905 
1982 11 21313 922 425 1003 2022 4379 367 150 306 26515 
III 22082 S17 366 984 1992 4258 311 150 285 27085 
IV 20208 959 501 954 1981 4395 333 150 284 25369 
1983 1 21133 92) 514 930 1743 4108 311 148 246 25946 
I] 22242 O57 446 974 1868 4246 289 149 251 27177 
1 22655 983 561 1002 1872 4418 234 149 273 27729 
IV 24795 980 497 1056 2038 4571 243 170 273 30053 
1984 | 26771 1091 481 1136 2083 4791 240 156 255 32213 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 67 11:33 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


r=) Simawene meerran: SERVICE RECEIPIS. ___  oiwaeeas Salome TRPNSTER RECEIPS. 
MERCHAN~ “TNHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS = REMITTANCES 

1979 22.9 21.4 5.2 27.6 18.8 20.2 29.7 14.2 29.6 22.6 
1980 16.9 16.0 24.1 14.4 26.2 20.1 45.3 15.3 32.0 17.8 
1981 10.2 12.3 16.0 8.4 16.1 12.1 20.9 5.0 11.6 10.7 
1982 ra =1,0 ET 2 -B.6 23.8 6.0 -.9 10.3 6.1 139 
1983 7.4 a 18.8 1.0 24,3 .8 -22.6 2.5 211.5 5.7 
1982 II 1.8 -.4 4.7 acs 8.5 5.0 -3.4 -.7 1.0 2i2 
II] 3.6 = 5 13.9 2.5 1.5 -2.8 15.3 .0 “6.9 g4 
IV -8.5 4.6 36.9 =3,0 a a:2 al .0 -.4 6.3 
1983 1 4.6 -4.0 2.6 e235 -12.0 -6.5 -6.6 1.3 13.4 2:3 
Il 5.2 2.9 43.2 4.7 7.2 3.4 P71 i 2.0 4.7 
III 1.9 2.7 25.8 2:9 ma 4.1 -19.0 .0 8.8 2.0 
IV 9.4 =.2 11.4 5.4 8.9 3.5 3.8 14.1 .0 8.4 
1984 1 8.0 1,3 =3.2 7.6 2.0 4.8 =1.2 6.2 -6.6 7.2 


SOURCE: QUARTERL STIMATES HE CANADIAN BALANC F INTERNATIONAL PAYME , CATALOGUE 67-001, ISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 68 11:33 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WKITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 67903 4577 7133 3447 9291 995 317 477 -680 94819 
1981 77140 4876 8532 3853 12760 1110 311 520 STS 109818 
1982 66725 5008 10824 3338 13375 1178 336 581 -880 102245 
1983 73120 6044 10972 3423 12661 1043 342 631 -382 109219 
1982 I] 16868 1264 2711 866 3383 306 82 143 =213 25836 
IT] 17029 1205 2697 834 3324 285 83 146 - 189 25798 
IV 15576 1251 2903 790 3302 284 85 148 -243 24583 

1983 1 16872 1332 2678 794 2904 246 83 157 -255 25321 
I] 16963 1512 2792 826 3033 251 85 157 -247 25867 

111 18772 1557 2772 860 3305 218 88 158 -232 28017 
IV 205 13 1643 2730 943 3419 273 85 159 -248 30014 
1984 | 22343 1611 3224 1021 3315 255 85 167 -338 32360 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 69 11:33 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1979 24.7 Soin 8.6 zens 20 29.6 lee? 15.0 Sebo, 20.9 
1980 Pans) Jobe Y 7.4 Sea 26.0 32,0 24.3 S22 5.4 12.4 
1981 13.6 6.5 19.6 11.8 ies 11.6 Sig 9.0 5.6 15.8 
1982 = esac) Alou 26.9 -13.4 4.8 6.1 8.0 a7 22.6 -6.8 
1983 9.6 20.7 1.4 235 hic! Salil 1.8 8.6 11.6 6.8 
1982 I! Pins Sli) 15k) 2 5 1.0 2.5 = gli -9.4 i | 
II] 1.0 “4.7 cht ete Uf Fey =6.19 8.5 pe! Hite a, 

IV = ale ese Oia Se] -.4 -4.5 1.4 28.6 SAT 

1983 | 8.3 6.5 hie} oo Nara -13.4 -2.4 6.1 4.9 3.0 
I] 5 ise 4.3 4.0 4.4 2459) 3.6 .0 ES. | aie 

Ill 10.7 3.0 Soul 4.1 9.0 8.8 2.3 6 -6.1 8.3 

IV 3.3 Jet euino La 2 3.4 .0 =3.4 6 6.9 ra 

1984 | 8.9 Ealing 18.1 8.3 53-0 -6.6 0 5.0 36.3 7.8 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 70 


11:33 AM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

ne etnes: 2 ice Io. ULE CCC 

MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & ~~ ~+« GOODS TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 

TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS = REMITTANCES 

Fe ee ere em annsen es etrnsenntnnesiasiateniosptinennnniiets 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 -9931 544 13 666 -5506 -4840 
1980 8779 -1228 -5556 513 - 11094 844 40 1200 -2315 -1115 
1981 7329 -1116 -6704 439 - 14905 1094 26 1512 -7577 -6064 
1982 17814 -1285 -9126 584 - 16519 1055 19 1372 1292 2665 
1983 17704 -2204 -8954 539 - 16802 735 “16 782 905 1685 
1982 II 4445 -342 -2286 143 4151 285 7 385 294 679 
Ill 5053 -288 -2331 150 4086 222 3 321 966 1287 
IV 4632 -293 -2403 164 4136 248 2 291 495 786 
1983 1 4261 -411 2164 136 -3847 228 -9 211 415 625 
II 5279 “555 -2346 148 -4169 203 -8 199 1111 1309 
II] 3883 -575 -2211 142 -4349 146 -9 178 ~ 466 -288 
IV 4281 -663 -2233 113 -4437 158 1 194 -155 39 
1984 | 4428 -520 -2743 115 -4636 155 “11 61 -207 -147 


SOURCE: QUA LY IMATES 0 CANADIAN BALANCE 0 RNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOG -001, $ STICS CANADA. 
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Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, | 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUN 18, 1984 
TABLE 71 11:19 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED $ ST 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGt CHANGES iY DERCENTAGE CHAK 


ae _ MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
POWERED M1 MIB M2 M3 POWERED M1 
M1B 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (a) 5) 


1973 10.4 6.9 4.9 15.7 20.2 10.3 7.1 
1980 rt 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 7.7 6.3 oe we 3 
1981 7.4 3.8 2.8 18.2 13.1 7.5 3.9 2.9 15.1 13.0 
; : 3 5.0 1.2 ' ; 
1983 1.8 10.2 13.0 5.7 1.4 1.8 Ry Ae He a 
1982 Il 3 * 2 1.1 6.4 -1.9 9 1.8 2.6 1.6 
II a “1.7 -.1 7A 3.3 8 ~t,4 -.3 1.0 11 
1V 4 4.2 6.4 7.3 3.8 -.2 2.7 2.8 1.5 11 
1983 | -.4 7,2 9.4 77 4.8 1.2 4.7 4.6 2.4 3 
I 1.9 9.1 11.0 5.4 1.8 = 2.9 3.5 ‘4 -1.2 
II 3.3 13.6 16.2 5.7 =4 1.9 2.8 4.4 1.3 ae 
IV 2.4 11.0 14.9 4.3 =1,0 =i ‘4 1.7 2 2 
1984 | 14 7.0 11.8 2.9 -1.2 a5 ‘8 1.7 1.0 “6 
1983 MAY 2.9 7.0 9.2 4.6 1.7 8 6 : ‘ 
JUN 3.6 10.6 12.4 4.9 1.0 1.7 eB ‘8 "4 = 
JUL 3.5 12.5 14.6 5.5 12 z) ae 1.7 6 a5 
AUG 1.8 15.0 17.4 6.0 4 -.4 “33 11 wr 0 
SEP 4.5 13,5 16.6 5.6 -.5 ae 8 11 2 ae 
OCT 3.6 12.2 15.7 5.0 =f aft a7 mag ‘0 3 
NOV 2.4 12.9 16.7 4.5 -1.0 -.2 6 ‘9 =.4 neg 
DEC We 8.4 12.6 3.4 a1 a3 -.2 -.2 2 4 ‘6 
1984 JAN 1.1 7.5 12.3 3.2 Sb hel ‘2 ‘4 t 3 -.3 
FEB 220 6.8 11.8 2.8 “1.2 za sel g i 4 
MAR 3 ae 11.3 2.8 ee 2 1.2 1.3 8 8 
APR 3.2 6.0 10.8 3.4 4 1.8 26 ‘8 6 3 
MAY 7.0 12.7 4.8 3.0 x 1.3 ‘f 2.0 


C 

) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 72 11:18 AM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 
CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS ASONALLY ADJUS 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMEN ALL ATIO OF 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL OTAL BUSINESS 


NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(INES SUT S<) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1979 -679 751 1628 1,008 Whines 125023 17517 81609 26165 §35S7 
1980 143 1012 2242 1,007 ya) 138922 17385 95529 29748 63737 
1981 341 Sif 1121 1.009 17,62 184573 17614 129279 31611 90812 
1982 -578 -2813 -1544 1,008 13279 185976 18332 128282 30917 90162 
1983 411 336 1655 1,007 S218 183047 23127 118177 31680 80205 
1982 I] -42 Bea ze267 1,010 15.07 186717 16138 130416 31437 91216 
Il] 864 =227.7 -41718 1.007 14.70 187234 16737 131223 30869 $2203 
IV a 120 667 1.008 11.12 185976 19332 128282 30917 90162 
1983 1 459 =197 -274 1.003 Bins2 184713 19920 125141 30757 87085 
I] 128 286 897 1.006 3.08 184627 23261 120745 30930 82809 
Il] 206 bis} eis 1.006 9.06 184350 24674 118174 31072 79688 
IV 362 286 520 1.003 wea 183047 23127 118177 31680 80205 
1984 | =552 Pi) -125 1.008 9.55 185844 22375 120057 32455 80941 
1983 MAY -244 470 533 1.008 SHAG 184173 21334 122538 30686 84802 
JUN 147 -201 45 1.005 8.93 184627 23261 120745 30930 82809 
JUL -16 - 109 90 1,007 8.98 184234 24326 119446 30723 81454 
AUG 151 -215 -62 1.003 8.84 184441 24972 118591 30881 80380 
SEP Ta 285 485 1.004 9.36 184350 24674 118174 31072 79688 
OCT 162 - 150 =10 1.005 9.34 183539 23925 117708 30913 79951 
NOV -220 ~46 102 1.011 9.33 183339 23613 117854 31187 80249 
DEC -324 484 428 1,010 9.07 183047 23127 118177 31680 80205 
1984 JAN 72 -257 E2o7 1.005 9:70 182966 22216 118352 32213 79943 
FEB SiS -354 -336 1.007 $.63 184382 21774 119273 32227 80619 
MAR =a2 375 509 1.011 9.33 185844 22375 120057 32455 80941 
APR -374 -50 -128 1,004 10, 12 185377 21711 119830 32722 80557 
MAY 392 9.80 186710 22070 119852 32884 80311 


SOURCE: BANK OF CAN VIER, 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
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JUN 18, 1984 TABLE?" 72 
NET NEK SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS 
BILLS 

1979 6159 wae 8284 6465 587 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8640 4393 
1981 12784 EIS 12743 12524 361 
1882 13975 5025 19000 14948 978 
1983 13019 13300 26319 13263 720 
1982 II 939 775 1714 3232 157 
III 998 2675 3673 4150 276 
IV 11700 2900 14600 3749 312 
1983 | Seb) 3400 3365 3311 62 
I] 1320 4200 5520 4295 409 
II] 1414 4500 5914 2003 sale) 
IV 10320 1200 11520 3654 268 
1984 | 4793 2675 3154 2152 294 


CORPORATIONS 

PREFERRED 
BONDS AND COMMON 

STOCKS 

2776 4522 
3702 5401 
6065 6915 
4442 4713 
3368 7239 
400 1023 
1639 730 
419 2158 
895 1208 
1328 7S 
451 2385 
694 1855 
155 1305 


11:19 AM 


OTHER 
INSTITU- 
TIONS AND TOTAL 

FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 

-8 22624 

199 29767 

42 38651 

246 44326 

176 51085 

148 6682 

118 10585 

12 21250 

= 8830 

16 13359 

35 10769 

136 18127 

85 7146 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 74 
INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
BANK OVERNMENT OF CANADA SECUR ES 
RATE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR SSO YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YE 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BOND 
1379 12.10 11,69 10,77 10.42 10.16 10. 
1980 12.89 12273 12.44 1237, i2e29 12. 
1981 ues 17.72 Tomo 15.68 Ue 248) 15 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.95 14.00 14.03 14, 
1983 9.56 Short? 10. 18 10.61 iWin 11 
1982 I] 15.74 15.50 15.46 lame 15.16 Eh 
Ill 14.35 13,89 13599 14.11 14.19 14. 
IV 10.893 10.58 10.87 11.24 Ie52 V2 
1983 1 SIGE 9.33 10.23 1055S 11.02 11 
II 9.43 9.18 9.94 10.26 10.76 be 
III 353 Si27 10.45 10,92 11.41 22 
IV 9.71 9.48 10.10 10.68 14.26 ale 
1984 | 10.26 10.03 10,82 11.30 Wiles 12) 
1983 MAY 9.50 Size Sin7y 10.18 10.62 ute 
JUN 9.42 9.17 10.08 10.44 11,06 Why 
JUL Sap 9.24 10,38 10.83 11.27 a2 
AUG 9.57 $532 10.86 Ue Zee des We 
SEP BEY 9,24 10.10 10.67 11,24 1 
OCT 9,45 9.24 9,88 10.61 Aavaeli7, aly 
NOV 3563 9.48 10.03 10,58 ae 2a 11 
DEC 10.04 Chega UOREK) 10,84 11.41 rae 
1984 JAN 9.98 Sins 10.23 10.73 ioe im 
FEB 10.04 9.82 10.74 pleco 11.90 12. 
MAR 10.76 Ogos 11.50 S87 12.58 13. 
APR 10.82 10.59 11.76 12.19 12.89 13" 
MAY 11,60 eZ 12.92 13.16 13.64 13 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


AR 
tS) 


11:19 AM 

MCLEOD, YOUNG KEIR AVERAGES O DAY 
FINANCE 

10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 

INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 

10.74 10,94 10, 88 12.07 
13.02 13.35 13.24 13.15 
WHEE 16.46 16.22 18.33 
15.40 15, 83 15.88 14,15 
12.62 13.03 12.84 9.45 
16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 
15.51 16.00 16.01 14.32 
12,96 329 13.41 10.88 
12273 13., 15 i315 9.62 
12.22 12.70 12.45 Siro2 
12.86 13.28 12.99 oeae 
12.68 12.99 12.78 S585 
Vee 2de 13.60 13.41 10.08 
12.34 12.85 12,59 §.35 
1239 V2ha22 12.47 9.30 
12.95 13.43 13.09 Seas 
13.07 13.54 13,24 Sige 
iPLAERS 12.88 12.63 9.30 
12.54 12,86 12.64 9.30 
12.61 12595 12.70 9750 
12.89 13.17 13,00 9.85 
12.73 13,00 12,91 9.80 
EA 13.59 13.35 9.85 
13.86 14,2) 13698 10.60 
14,08 14,43 14,28 10.75 
14.45 14.91 14.66 11.50 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 75 


11:19 AM 
EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

NDEX OF 
U.S. BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SKISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 

DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
( THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 


(1) 


1979 1 Vea a 2.486 .276 . 640 . 705 5.369 1 
1980 1.169 2.720 ets .644 . 698 5.185 122 ‘ 
1981 1.199 2.430 need «992 .613 5.452 12237 
1982 1,234 2.158 »189 .509 . 609 4.967 123.3 
1983 1,232 1.869 nbz . 483 .588 5.193 121.8 
1982 II 1.245 27215 . 198 .523 . 624 5.101 124.8 
Ill 1.250 2aos . 180 .503 .591 4.828 124.2 
IV W231 2.030 ne4 . 493 .576 4.765 121.9 
1983 | 1.227 1,880 .178 .510 . 609 56211 122.1 
I] 1.231 W913 . 165 . 496 .993 5.184 122.0 
II] 1,233 1.861 nics 466 .574 5.086 121.3 
IV 1.238 1,820 aloe 462 .574 waeol 121.8 
1984 I 1,255 1.802 SE 465 ye) 5.441 123.3 
1983 MAY l229 1,936 . 166 .498 .597 5,233 122.0 
JUN eee. 1.908 . 161 . 483 .583 oiled 121.8 
JUL in2se 1,883 . 158 476 .582 5.124 AZ 
AUG 1,234 1.854 SHE! 461 .570 5.048 pm Te 
SEP 1.232 1.847 fetes . 462 .570 5.088 121.2 
OcT 1.232 1.845 ak) 473 .584 5.291 121.6 
NOV W237 1,826 . 181 461 Aepas 5,262 121.6 
DEC 1,247 1.783 . 149 .454 sob 5.320 122.3 
1984 JAN 1.248 1758 . 145 444 F558 Shocks, 122.1 
FEB 1.248 lies . 150 . 463 566 5.343 122.5 
MAR 1,270 1,849 i158 489 See) 5.640 125.4 
APR 1,279 1.819 heyy 484 584 5.682 126.0 
MAY 1,294 1.798 aos .47) $50) 5.618 126.8 


SOURCE: BANK CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMENT O NANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 76 11:19 AM. 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMEN 


NET OUTSTANDING NER ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


1979 750 -2550 522 476 5079 7 a jae 3442 Bie 
1980 800 -3150 1485 1071 5062 ~2454 3677 -1186 
1981 ~4400 -6900 ~635 1266 13606 -3227 11645 ~847 
1982 -1425 -200 -326 -130 16002 -374) 12130 -2239 
1983 200 -2525 762 565 9523 -4474 5614 255 
198 I =1160 -705 23 120 4089 - 1032 3176 ~609 
: 111 170 ~465 ~276 -202 4733 -1013 3518 ~764 
IV 425 -340 104 -393 2792 -970 1429 ~665 
1983 I -200 -650 51 =19 2604 -1295 1290 520 
I] 400 -625 102 258 2655 ={397 1516 217 

II] S20 =525 481 238 1323 -663 898 -154 

IV 125 en 128 88 2941 -1119 1910 ~328 
1984 I 625 - 1050 ma 519 2241 - 1249 1511 -214 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, TATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 77 11:19 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 

LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 

TRADE IN NER RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 

SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 

1979 Se hihe Ses 46 -230 =321 33 1900 2087 
1980 =i -195 20 -238 =279 38 227 1191 
1981 -14 =95 10 -320 -310 41 1971 148 
1982 sey -30 18 -288 -201 43 2135 $090 
1983 -1149 -27 15 -203 -455 48 216 2751 
1982 II - 100 -4 4 -44 0 1 323 1899 
III aoo =3 2 -69 = 1 -26 1986 
IV -306 =i 7 -74 =A AS) 34 272 703 
1983 1 -351 “5 4 -92 -151 5 321 742 
I] ~465 -6 3 25 -96 1 -40 983 
IT] =32 -4 2 -43 sh! 6 -238 214 
IV -301 ae? 6 -43 =157 36 173 812 
1984 | -419 - 104 5 Oss lin 7 ~206 -24 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 78 11:19 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT REASURY FINANCE OTH COMM 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 
EAS 525 217 =179 -4 = 184 527 
1980 -60 172 542 - 164 69 -79 752 
1981 1394 165 = 759 471 -B6 544 
1982 =731 0 107 -1149 So 16 181 
1983 SH 221 984 162 ~265 176 848 
1982 I1 Sanit -50 37 -612 =15 2 256 
II] 62 -36 256 5 3 a 254 
IV ~46 $2 -68 -508 18 =55 -209 
1983 I -203 110 357 13 =13 13 -102 
II -242 4) 129 70 16 138 40 
IT! 46 3 334 114 -20 ~48 761 
IV =312 67 164 =39 -248 73 149 
1984 | 552 -58 334 -93 =8 =19 118 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 18, 1984 TABLE 79 11:18 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


E OREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS VEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 
1979 4107 72 1633 7051 9139 -858 
1980 1311 -489 -2261 -209 981 -543 
1981 17592 ~G6864 1914 15884 16030 382 
1982 -4032 ~3040 - 165 -8758 332 -665 
1983 1562 709 -904 2781 5533 549 
1982 II -2002 -796 -2042 -5562 -3663 = 1s 
Ill -1476 180 2215 1435 3422 1100 
IV ~2367 -374 472 -3044 ~2342 -70 
1983 | 166 -228 ~ 146 =32 710 575 
I] 1936 299 =7 10 1715 2699 180 
Ill -50 -205 724 1653 1873 263 
IV -490 843 =772 -561 251 -469 
1984 | 2846 ~2849 379 1200 1177 -752 


BE: 0 N N NATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, S CANADA. 
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International 


80 
81 
82 


83 
84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


Gross National Product in Constant Dollars, 
Percentage Change of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Current Account Balance, Seasonally Adjusted 
Figures in Local Currency 

Industrial Production, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Unemployment Rate, Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Index, Percentage Changes, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Merchandise Exports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Imports, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Merchandise Trade Balance, Balance of Payment Basis, 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures in Local Currency 
Money Supply (M1), Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prime Rate 


f a 
77 


78 
78 


19 
79 
80 
80 


81 
81 


75 


JUN 15, 1984 TABLE 80 3:08 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNITED 
UNITED KINGDOM FRANCE ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) (1) GERMANY (1) JAPAN 


9 2.8 1.7 3.3 4.0 4.9 
1980 5 -.4 =2.5 ial 1.8 3.9 a3 
1981 3.1 1.9 -1.0 .2 “$2 7 3.9 
1982 -4.3 e177 203 1.7 =, -.3 2.9 
1983 4.1 3.9 3.4 9 1.1 “1,3 3.6 
1982 11 -1.3 5 5 9 .0 “1.4 ’ 
III a181 2 -.1 -.5 -.8 -2.3 a 
IV 9 .0 2.9 8 -.2 4 4 
1983 1 1.6 .6 1.4 -.2 5 6 5 
11 1.8 2.3 -1.9 5 1.1 “1.7 11 
III 4 1.9 1.0 .0 A 1.4 1.5 
IV 9 1,2 2.6 .6 1,3 1,0 8 
1984 I eA 4 
OURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
(1) GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT. 
JUN 15, 1984 TABLE 81 3:09 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
inns ii ono ©. Aealal SO Ef GEE Im Bia. somrca 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
(1) (2) (2) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
1979 -1210 -.24 -.07 NA 97 07 -742 
1980 -267 11 24 NA -2.50 -.69 -904 
1981 -1442 1.15 52 -7393 -1,32 -.65 391 
1982 754 -2.80 45 -19787 69 - 86 544 
1983 287 -10. 15 13 -7438 75 01 1732 
1982 I1 965 1.43 30 -27904 94 -.59 655 
II] 1112 -6.60 42 -22793 59 - 55 567 
IV 1054 -6 62 81 - 16552 1.54 -1.18 525 
1983 1 242 -3.59 .26 -27400 1.39 -.21 1245 
II 1154 -9.66 -.06 -7600 93 14 1907 
111 -288 -12.07 .22 2650 28 07 1912 
IV 39 -15.29 ah 2600 40 05 1864 
1984 | -147 23 - 10900 69 2427 
PSL. ch. A) ~~:CCC!”™~C~ ae ”!”:C”::tlee Ce ”:”*—“‘(‘C OCSEFO!!!C!C~«wmNLM 
(1) MILLIONS. 
(2) BILLIONS. 
(3) TRILLIONS. 
(4) MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 


3:45 PM 


GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


82 
FRANCE 


TABLE 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


KINGDOM 


STATES 


CANADA 


1984 


JUL 20, 
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JAPAN 


GERMANY 


83 


TABLE 
E 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
KINGDOM 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


ATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
UNITED 
CANADA STATES 


1984 


JUL 20, 
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3:10 PM 


GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 


84 
FRANCE 


TABLE 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
D 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


KINGDOM 


UN 


STATES 


1984 
CANADA 


JUN 15, 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


OMmAMNINST 


—-Am~ MOWTwono 
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wT oon wo 
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TABLE 85 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNI 
KINGDOM 


UN 
STATES (1) 


ATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
CANADA 


1984 


(ae 
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JUN 15, 
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1980 
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CANADA. 


A RESO 
CUSTOMS BASIS. 


(1) 


U 


JUN 15, 1984 TABLE 86 3:10 PM 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
PERCENtAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
UNITED UNITED FRANCE GERMANY ITALY 
CANADA STATES (1) KINGDOM (1) (1) (1) JAPAN 
1979 24,7 ipo 20.6 2am 20.0 ao. 6 40.0 
1980 in bsitd Ties 4.6 Zone 16e 7 SKE 25.5 
1981 Ps) 6.3 4.2 14.3 8.2 21.0 3.9 
1982 1451 -6.8 10.8 joes AG? 12.6 thos, 
1983 10.9 6.0 15.6 5.8 3.6 4.4 -4.8 
1982 II Sales -4.4 ane 4.6 =25.4 Sak =i) 
II] Wt) 6.8 -4.2 4.2 =2ne <5 6 = Seal 
IV =1OR9. Ay) 1.8 16) “2 =55 1 -4.2 
1983 I Lhe fs} = otf 12a) ame .0 91.1 teal 
I] gf) 6,3 2k fi =<3 2.8 a ak) 21.8 
IT] 7.8 7.6 Abb) 1.4 3H 6 6.2 1.8 
IV 93 oh thea 5.4 4.3 15.3 6.8 
1984 I ous 12.8 4.8 6.0 Set 14.1 1.4 
1983 APR 1.4 1.4 4.6 63 145 26.7 Dou 
MAY 6 8.7 ch if Vah&) .0 ff ots Se 
JUN 4.3 =253 -6.3 =ln9 2.5 23.6 1753 
JUL =148 4.1 1.0 -1.4 cL) Sas! Se 
AUG ino 309 oll 2a 8 2.6 10.7 
SEP 3.6 ale 1.6 ef 6.6 6.2 4 
OCT 2a 8.5 SB 4.) Ome a eee, 8 
NOV Sy) =510 =a: 3.6 329 =3;0 nae 
DEC 4.6 Sole 4.7 1 269 Lok 2.0 
1884 JAN 6 Lo i Wee SE? Slt 14,1 = 2518 
FEB 3.6 = 158 val Ges ff Said 4.2 
MAR 02: Poo 6.7 SiO) -2.4 12.4 ay 
APR = Oind 6.1 4.5 eae = sates 


SOURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


(1) CUSTOMS BASIS. 


JUN 15, 1984 TABLE 87 3:10 PM 
MERCHANDISE TRADE BALANCE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT BASIS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
NITED UNITED FRANCE GERMANY ALY JAPAN 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM (1) (3) (1) (3) (1) (4) (5) 
(2) (1) (3) (3) 
1879 369 -3.10 = 72) os 1,88 S258) 140 
1980 733 -3.04 .10 -4.97 .74 SNinae 138 
1981 614 =3.02 .24 -4,19 2.26 =n aS 1672 
1982 1528 seth) ot) Sift’ 4.21 = 180 1535 
1983 1454 Sh) Oo SEAS 3.46 —96 2624 
1982 Il 1585 ast) .04 -8.48 4.38 Syfotk) 1542 
Il] 1684 -4,47 .20 As} afte) 4.33 -1.47 1479 
IV 1670 -4.27 42 =6,.0n1 4.18 rds! 1459 
1983 1 1345 scloek - 05 Soe 4.15 Seat 2258 
II 1750 -5.48 See -4.30 3.38 Sly 2563 
III 1294 =6.59 - 08 -1.46 Bae Silas 2784 
IV 1427 aS . 00 -.42 3.04 - 34 2891 
1984 | 1476 -$,94 - 05 -4,29 3.86 Siege 3344 
1983 APR 1986 -4.60 Sho) S154 2.83 =2 5.18 2651 
MAY 1710 =6. on aoe -7.66 3.39 35 3123 
JUN 1555 -4.96 ss) =O 10 SS = Tei 1913 
JUL 1367 ah ech aad = Si20 3.32 =O 3227 
AUG 1357 706 00 = 7 3.83 = 1G 2775 
SEP 1159 -6.22 05 = .33 2.66 130 2351 
OCT 1274 -8. 43 - 42 Se 3.43 oo 2562 
NOV 1498 hoa 07 =e 2.93 08 3271 
DEC 1508 -6.74 36 47 2 ae = 102 2841 
1984 JAN 1858 Slt) Se -5.47 3.60 = .97 3408 
FEB 1156 -10.09 .40 -4,59 4.59 = ee 3225 
MAR 1414 -10.26 ees -2.80 3.38 Sale 3401 
APR 1752 Sag ig. - 84 -4,4) -2.24 3633 


Cc 

) CUSTOMS BASIS. 

) MILLIONS. 

) BILLIONS. 

) TRILLIONS. 

) MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS. 


JUN 15, 


1984 


CANADA 


UNITE 
STATES 


ED 
KINGDOM 


MONEY SUPPLY (M1) 


FRANCE 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GERMANY 


ITALY 


3:10 PM 


JAPAN 


4 71.7 3 2.3 7 
1980 6.3 6.2 4.4 8.5 23 15.8 aa 
1981 4.4 74 11.5 12.6 1.2 11.2 3.7 
1982 8 6.5 14.1 13.9 3.6 11.6 74 
1983 9.9 1431 12.5 10.1 10.5 15.3 3.0 
1982 II 1.6 8 5 3.0 1.9 
II -1.9 1.5 3.6 3.2 14 ri a 
IV 1.3 $15 5.4 2.3 1.6 5.2 A 
1983 | 5.7 a5 2.4 ey 5.0 2.5 «4 
II 32 3.0 3.9 3.2 2.7 2.4 3 
II 2.0 2.3 2.0 2.3 1.6 5.6 2.3 
IV a 1.2 2.5 1.7 2 2.2 -2.4 
1984 | 8 1.8 2.4 a 1.4 
1983 MAY 1.6 2.2 1.4 1.6 0 Py 9 
JUN oS 8 2.3 5 1.5 1.9 ‘4 
JUL 9 6 She 1.3 ‘4 2.2 2.5 
AUG -.3 5 ‘8 2 ‘4 2.1 -3.3 
SEP © * -.2 ~st a4 1.3 1.7 
OCT -.7 5 ‘5 ‘0 7 8 -2.4 
NOV .6 3 a6 on -.8 -1.6 0 
DEC -,2 4 1.5 2.0 a 2.8 ae 
1984 JAN ‘4 9 =43 9 rr 3 
FEB = 5 6 i's 3.5 5 
MAR 1.2 4 3.2 “<4 2.4 
APR ‘6 0 1.5 ‘0 1.5 
MAY Al 11 
SOURCE. DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
JUN 15, 1984 3:10 PM 
ei eeieeaea <i). aa Uiith wrest ieee le es ee eee 
CANADA STATES KINGDOM FRANCE GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
1979 12.9 12.7 13.3 NA NA NA NA 
1980 14.2 15.3 18.2 NA NA NA NA 
1981 19.3 18.9 13.3 14.8 13.6 22.2 71.3 
1982 15.8 14.9 11.8 13.5 14.3 21.5 6.4 
1983 11.2 10.8 3.8 12.2 7.9 19.1 6.2 
1982 II 17.4 16.5 12.8 14.0 hee 21.7 6.4 
II 16.1 14.7 11.0 13.4 11.2 21.1 6.3 
IV 13.1 12.0 9.8 12.6 9.7 20.7 6.3 
1983 I 11.7 10.9 10.8 12.2 8.4 20.1 6.3 
I 11.0 10.5 3.8 12.2 137 19.0 B.3 
II 11.0 10.8 3.5 12.2 ry 18.7 6.2 
1V 11.0 11.0 3.0 12.2 7.7 18.7 6.1 
1984 | 11.2 1401 8.8 12.2 ror 18.2 5.7 
1983 MAY 11.0 10.5 10.0 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.3 
JUN 11.0 10.5 9.5 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.3 
JUL 11.0 10.5 9.5 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.3 
AUG 11.0 10.9 9.5 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.2 
SEP 11.0 11.0 9.5 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.2 
OCT 11.0 11,0 3.0 12.3 7.8 18.7 6.2 
NOV 11.0 11.0 3.0 12.3 7.8 1B.7 6.1 
DEC 11.0 to 3.0 12.3 7.8 18.7 5.9 
1984 JAN 11.0 11.0 3.0 12.3 7.8 18.5 5.8 
FEB 11.0 11.0 3.0 12.3 7.8 18.5 5.7 
MAR 11.5 11.2 8.5 12.3 7.8 17.5 5.7 
APR 11.5 11.9 8.5 12.3 7.8 17.5 5.7 
MAY 12.0 12.4 8.5 7.8 5.7 
OURCE: DATA RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
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